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PREFACE 


Tlie pre*sent-day eoiiecrn ivith economic and social problems 
inevitably leads the historian to emphasize these aspects oi' his- 
torical development It is in the hope of making a contribution 
to the reinterpretation of English civilization and culture in 
such terms that this book has been •written At the same time 
English history presents a continuous story of coustitntional 
development novel in its scope and completeness Since this 
evolution is of special significance to students of la'w in the 
United States, considerable attention has been paid to the de- 
tails of legal institutions and judicial practices. By following 
these lines full justice is done to the more striking contributions 
of the past to the present, such as were contained in the church, 
feudalism, nationality, representative institutions, the rise and 
growth of capitalism, and the rich heritage of la-\v and govern- 
ment, which IS shaiod by America Much new and rich illus- 
trative material has been introduced in the discussion of the 
larger forces and major social movements 

In this exposition the attitude and idiom of the modern reader 
have been kept constantly in mind. It is generally recognized 
that students are but little concerned with military campaigns 
and battles, kings, and political intrigue. Their own experience 
in the contemporary world gives them a more vital familiarity 
with such things as the causes of wars, business expansion, 
technical advances, and the importance of masses and numbers 
in production and in population. 

This tGchiiologieal point of view, symptomatic of the intense 
mechanization of modern civilization, has suggested that the 
study of each period begin with the examination of the funda- 
mental changes in industry and agriculture as the background 
against which political and cultural activity may be reflected 
more vividly. It is then possible to evaluate and develop the 
effect of the more imponderable elements of tradition and ideal- 
ism, the power of personalities in politics, and the force of 
emotional considerations in mass movements, such as the Eef- 
ormation. On the other hand, owing to the allocation of certain 
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subjects, such as literature, art, and philosophy, to specialized 
courses in American colleges, it has seemed best iraiikly to 
abandon any complete description of literary, artistic, and iii1 eh 
leetual achievements in favor of briefer references These are, 
however, sufficient to enable the student to relate las studies in 
these fields to his work in history 

In the present revision the problems created by tlje business 
depression of the early nineteen thirties, the reactions of the 
abandonment of laissez-faire throughout the world upon British 
life and thought, and the acceptance of the idea of motivated 
social planning along lines similar in many respects to the 
American program have been presented in some detail 

The maps should prove an impoitant auxiliary to the text 
itself Through the generous cooperation of the publishers new 
maps have been engraved specially for this book Much care 
has been taken to give these simplicity and clarity, and it is 
hoped that, through their freedom from excessive detail, and 
boldness of outline and legend, they will prove valuable to 
the student. For further geographical information reference 
should be made to W. R Slicpherd, Historical Atlas, Ramsay 
Muir, Hammond's New Historical Atlas for Siudenls, or S R. 
Gardiner, Atlas of Hnghsh Hisloiy 

The bibliographical notes appended to each cluipter include 
only some of the more recent and important worlcs, and are 
intended merely to suggest further reading. Fuller lists of 
books can be found in the various bibliographies noted under 
General Works. 

It would be impos.sible to enumerate the authorities upon 
whom I haVe levied contributions. I desire to make acknowl- 
edgement of special obligations to Professor W A. Morris’s 
Constitutional History of England to 1316 and to Professor G. 
B Adams’s Constitutional History of England For other val- 
uable suggestions I am indebted to many friends, especially to 
Professor C. F. Brand of Leland Stanford University, Profes- 
sor J W Swain of the University of Illinois, Professor Philip 
Davidson of Agnes Scott College, Professor Wallace Notestoin of 
Yale University, and Professor Carlton J IT Hayes of Colum- 
bia University. No one but myself, of course, is responsible for 
any opinions which may be expressed. 

Frederick C. Dietz 

Champaign, Illinois 
July 7, 1937 
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A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OP ENGLAND 

The arelicological cvulence of human habitation of Britain 
reaeheH back to tlie Piltclown skull, found in Sussex, winch is 
tliat oE a man who is conjectured to liave lived in southern 
England as much as 100,000 years ago There is nothing to 
indicate anything about the number of centuries he and his 
kindred lived in the country, and in all probability they did not 
survive the subsequent glacier ice-sheets, which repeatedly spread 
over Britain and Buroiie. 

During the third inter-glacial period, perhaps 50,000 years 
ago, men again apiiearcd in England and in Europe, of whom 
some were not of Iho same species as ourselves, and others seem 
to be ropres'cntod in modern limes by the Eskimos Those 
among them who survived the last glacial age, which presently 
overwhelmed them, probably moved northwards with the re- 
treating iec-slieets, but, if any remained in Britain, they wit- 
nessed great geographical changes The broad valley which 
once extended along what is now the southern coast of Eng- 
land subsided and formed the English Channel. A vast swamp 
lying off the present east coast, through Which the Rhine car- 
ried the waters of its tributary, the Thames, to the Arctic 
Ocean, fomed the North Sea; and Great Britain, hitherto 
attached to the continental mainland, became an island. The 
woolly rhinoceros and other fearsome animals became extinct; 
and it is even possible that all, or nearly all, of the inhabitants 
also vanislied Their places were taken by newcomers from 
the Mediterranean basin, Africa, and Asia, the first invaders 
to come by sea. 

Although it is possible to differentiate several races among' 
the earliest arrivals from overseas, they resembled eaeli other 

1 
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gave an excuse to the Roman Emperor Claudius to inteit'ere 
anew in the affairs of the island The Roman conquest of Britain 
followed, and for the next four centuries, from 43 A,D to 407 
A D , Britain was a province of the Roman Empire. 

The Roman Provinob op Britain 

The success of the Roman subjugation was largely due to the 
genius of Julius Agrieola, an extremely able colonial governor, 
who administered the island from 78 to 83 AD He carried 
the military conquest of the island far into the west and into 
the north and made it effective up to the limits of the Welsh 
mountains, the Penmnes of northern England, and the High- 
lands of Scotland. Realizing that the soldier’s work in itself 
was impermanent, he set about to effect the cultural assimila- 
tion of the Celtic leaders to Roman civilization. He introduced 
them to the comforts and conveniences of Roman urban life, by 
encouraging the building of cities on the Roman plan with beau- 
tiful temples, baths, and palaces , he encouraged the use of Latin 
as the daily speech of the wealthy classes; and he induced them 
to send their sons to Gaul to be educated and Romanised. 

During the period of the Roman occupation one hundred and 
fifty towns grew up in Biitain and radiated Roman influences, 
and another characteristic institution, the villa, the great estate 
cultivated by slave labor, spread over the country districts. A 
remarkable system of roads, built primarily to facilitate Iho 
movement of troops over the country, extended to all parts of the 
province. These highways continued to be used until at least 
the sixteenth century, and their routes are followed by the lines 
of communication to this day. They opened up the country, 
penetrated the dense forests and swamps which covered the land, 
and made hitherto remote areas accessible to colonization and 
settlement. Even when Latin was obliterated by later invaders, 
the roads and the clearings remained as the mo.st lasting contri- 
bution of the Romans to the development of British life. 

In spite of these remarkable achievements, tlio Roman con- 
quest of the island was never complete Latin civilization did 
not bite deep into the lives of the masses of the non-urban popu- 
lation, and, in the outlying districts, the barbarians were prac- 
tically unaffected by it The fierce tribes of the Scottish moun- 
tains were never even subdued. Although Agrieola liad enter- 
tained the idea of extending imperial control to include all of 
modern Scotland, the Romans eventually contented them, solves 
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willi a boundary from the Solway to the Tyne as the northern 
limits of the province, with outposts beyond as far as I, he Pirtli 
of Forth and the Clyde On these two lines fortified walls were 



built, and, while for centuries the northern barbarians did not 
dare to attack the Solway-Tyne barrier with its garrison of 
10,000 men, they remained uneonquered and were a constant 
menace. This was the more serious in view of the general evils 
which were undermining the Empire and led in the end of the 
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fourth, century to the beginning' of the witlidrawal of the Ro- 
man legions. In 383 the commander in Britain took many of his 
troops to Gaul to play the game of civil war ; and, when he was 
slam, his troops were not returned. In the year.s 400-403 Alaric 
the Goth was threatening Rome To strengthen the army of 
Stiliclio, the loyalnst general, one legion was withdrawn from 
Britain. In 407, when an irraption of Vandals, S novas, Bur- 
gundians, and Alans into Gaul disorganized the civil government 
of Gaul and Britain entirely, the last remaining legion in Britain 
elected Constantine, one of its own members, as general and em- 
barked for Gaul to take part in the general scramble for wealth 
and fortune. Three years later the Romanized Britaiiis, feeling 
the need of the protection of Roman soldiers, addressed a re- 
quest to the Roman government for the return of a Roman garri- 
son. But the central government was involved again with Alaric 
and was unable to send any troops Its inability to do so, ex- 
pressed in a reply to the Britons that henceforth they must de- 
fend themselves, is considered as the formal notice of the ending 
of the Roman occupation, which had already taken place with 
the departure of the last legion in 407. 

The collapse of Roman civilization seems to have been ex- 
tremely rapid after this date This is due preeminently to the 
fact that in Britain, as in all the Roman colonies, the basis of 
economic life was credit advanced by tlie great Roman banking 
houses As long as a mihtaiy force of the home government was 
there to protect their investments, they were willing to finance 
agriculture and urban industry ; but with the departure of the 
legions, they withdrew their money as soon as possible and did 
not invest it anew. It is possible also that, with the withdrawal 
of the imperial forces and Roman credit, the technical experts 
who managed agriculture, commerce, and industry also returned 
to Spam, Italy, and Gaul from whence they came, while the dis- 
turbed conditions of Gaul and Italy cut off the necessary grain 
markets. 

The country suffered a serious economic decline, which sapped 
her powers of resistance In the face of this, in common with 
the rest of the Empire, Britain was called upon to meet the on- 
slaughts of the barbarian hordes who were everywhere battering 
the old civilization First came the Piets from the north, and 
presently the more terrible Germans With the departure of the 
Tlomans it is possible that Britain split up into smaller units, 
headed by the local leaders, but at the same time they seem to 
have united in some way for purposes of defense under a com- 
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mon leader They continued to look to Rome for a long time 
for help, as late as 446 they addressed an appeal to a Roman 
general with this pathetic phrase “The barbarians drive us 
to the sea ; the sea throws us back to the barbarians We liave 
only choice between the two methods of death, whether we should 
be massacred or drowned ” But Rome could extend no help, 
and before 5 . century passed the once fruitful province of Britain 
had become in the eapiial a land of mystery and myth. Thus 
Procopius, a historian of the sixth century, wrote- “Britain is 
divided into two parts by the men of old. On the eastern side 
of that wall all is fresh and fair , neither heat nor cold extensive , 
fruits, harvests, men abound But on the western side things 
are altogether different, so that no man can live there even for 
half an hour Numberless vipers and serpents and other veno- 
mous beasts abound there, and so pestilent is the air that the 
moment a man crosses the wall he dies.” 

Anglo-Saxon England 

For two centuries after the end of the Roman occupation of 
Britain, from 407 to 597 A.D , there arc almost no contemporary 
records, — only a few references in such things as lives of saints — 
and when later writers began to record the traditions and stories 
which men handed down about these years, they had become 
deeply encrusted with myth and legend. The first historian to 
resume the recording of history in Britain was a monkish scholar 
of the monastery of Jarrow, the Venerable Bede, who lived from 
672 to 735 A noted teacher and a remarkable student, he col- 
lected all the documents he could find and, when documents were 
wanting, all the legends of English history and incorporated 
them into one of the most renowned historical works of all time, 
the Histono) Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglonwi — ^the Ecclesiashcal 
Hislory of the English People From his account and from the 
scanty contemporary references, it seems that shortly after the 
Romans ceased to garrison Britain, the Piets of Scotland began 
to harass the southern part of the island by terrible raids. Fol- 
lowing the custom of the Romans, the British leaders took into 
their employ certain numbers of German mercenaries, after 
these mercenaries had driven back the Piets, they rebelled against 
the British who employed them, and, helping themselves to the 
lands and possessions of their employers, they settled in the 
country as masters This happened for the first time, according 
to the legendary account, in Kent in 449, when two German 
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leaders of the tribe of the Jutes, named Hengist and Horsa, led 
their followers against Vortigem, the British commander, and 
occupied Kent While the individual names perhaps are not 
correct, and the date is a little late for the beginning of the 
movement, this account is probably an accurate picture of what 
went on in region after region in the period Erom 425 to about 
500. Small mercenary bands, largely recruit, od frojn the Jutes 
and from the Angle branch of the tribe of the Saxons, who lived 
in and near the Danish Peninsula, turned on the British, took 
over their property, and established themselves as masters of 
small areas along the coast. As the reports of their succesi 
filtered back to the home lands, other bands came on purely 
conquering expeditions ; and, after they had defeated and driven 
out the local land owners, they settled down on the deserted 
estates. The invaders may have occupied also completely vacant 
land, of which there was a good deal in Britain m Roman times, 
especially in southern Kent, northern Sussex, western Somerset, 
Warwiekslure, and the Midland plain The Roman roads gave 
easy access to tlie interior 

There was probably no great invasion in which a whole tribe 
left its homeland under its king and threw itself upon the new 
country Many war bands came under many cliiefs. Except in 
the east there was no extermination of the old inhabii,ants in 
Britain by the newcomers beyond the slaughler of the local 
leaders, but it is probable that the mass of the people, already 
slaves, or unfree tillers of the soil, were allowed to remain to 
serve their new masters Moreover, it must be remembered that 
the German invaders never occupied the whole island. The 
Celtic Britains resisted vigorously at times. Under two leaders, 
Ambrosius Aurelianus and Artoriiis, who seem to have been 
kings in western England vested with fragments of Roman 
authority in their own localities, they actually cheeked the Ger- 
man advance into the Midlands so decisively about 500 that it 
was not resumed again until 577. 

On the basis of certain agricultural practices it is possible to 
trace a line from Durham east of the Pennines south to the 
borders of Wales and Cornwall which marks the western limits 
of the German military conquest West of that line the Celtic 
British maintained themselves far past the period of the in- 
vasions When a kind of equilibrium had been established in 
the sixth century, there were in all about twenty king 4 mrs in 
Britain, of which eight were Celtic British and twelve/ 
Ahglian. In the next century the Anglian kingdoms were re- 
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dueed still further to four; Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, 
and Wessex 

There were certain marked differences beiween the Celtic and 
Anglian sides of the island In the one, certain Eoinan institu- 
tions continued to exist, while in the other all was German, 
pagan, barbarian City life clisa]ipeared more or less completely 
everywhere, but the Eoman system of agricnlture seems to have 
persisted in the western part of the Eomanized area of the island , 
and, above all, the Christian church, introduced iii Roman times, 
continued a sturdy life among the Celtic Britons So vigorous 



was it that it developed and combated a heresy shortly after the 
Roman occupation ended, and all through the period of the 
German disorders it earned on an active missionary work, with-^ 
out, however, making any attempt to convert the invading 
Germans -^Its most notable achievement was the conversion of 
Ireland under St. Patrick, who began his activity in 432. 
Cooperating with other missionary bishops, he established 
dioceses and monasteries, and infused the new church with so 
■much zeal that in the following century these Irish houses sent 
out a host of able missionaries to convert or reconvert Britain 
and 'iSurope Among others, St Columba set out in 563 to 
■'^’vei’t Scotland, and his mission station on the island of Iona 
soon became famous over Europe as a center of piety and learn- 
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ang Early m the seventh century, Oswald, one of the petty 
Angle kings of Northumbria, spent some years in exile at Iona , 
and, when he recovered his throne, in pursuance of a vow made 
in his youth, he called upon Iona to send him a missionary to 
convert his people. In answer to his call, Aidan, a brother of 
the house, began his work on the island of Lindisfarne, off the 
Northumbrian coast, in a monastery which soon r became tlie 
brightest beacon of learning and religion in northern Europe. 
With such zeal, Celtic Christianity would eventually have swept 
the island There were, however, certain deficiencies in the 
Celtic church Its organization was loose and it had lost all 
contact with Rome, which, in spite of all vicissitudes, still 
remained the center of western civilization. 

The Early Saxon Constitution 

In the meantime, while the Celtic Britons were trying to carry 
on and even spread then own culture, the Saxons were laying 
the foundations of a new order in the eastern half of the island 
In place of the autocratic institutions of Roman civilization, the 
invaders substituted a more vigorous society 

In their continental homes the newcomers had lived under 
primitive institutions, which were probably very similar to those 
evolved among the other German tribes. Tacitus, writing in the 
first century of the Christian era, described the Germans as 
ruled by their chief men or, in some cases, by kings Although 
most of tlie Germans were freemen, there were slaves among 
them, and the nobles had great influence and power. With the 
chief presiding, all the warriors of the tribe met, perhaps an- 
nually, in an assembly to discuss affairs of common interest, 
such as war and peace, and to decide difficult questions of jus- 
tice The assembly showed their approval of the speakers and 
their suggestions by clashing their spears, and their disapproval 
by shouting 

These simple arrangements have little similarity to a modern 
state There were no taxes, no written laws, no administrative 
system, no standing army Laws were immemorial custom, de- 
veloped and adapted to needs as they arose The army was the 
whole body of freemen gathered in families or clans. The state 
did not even punish private injuries, but was satisfied to pre- 
vent recourse to self-help by the aggrieved party through the 
e.stablishmcnt of scales of compensation. When the proper [lay- 
inents were not made, injuries might be avenged by the elan or 
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family to ■whicli the wronged man. belonged Even homicide was 
dealt with in this fashion Every man had Ins weigeld or man 
money, fixed by custom according to his social position, winch 
must be paid to his family by Ins slayer. 

In their English homes the Anglo-Saxons carried on and de- 
veloped these continental institutions While most of the people 
were freem«n, there were slaves diaw'ii from the siib.pigated 
Celtic inhabitants, and there wore aristocratic classes Pre- 
eminent among' these were tlie aethelings, princes of the royal 
family, from among wliom the kings chose their lieutenants or 
deputies to govern smaller areas. Attendant upon the king and 
princes w'ere those nobles knoivn as tbegns, who were privileged 
to serve and fight with the king and the great aristocrats Social 
status was clearly defined by the amount of the wergeld That 
of an ordinary freeman or eeorl was 200 shillings, that of a 
tlicgii wuis 600 or 1200 shillings, depending on his grade 

At the head of each of the several political units or kingdoms 
into which England came to be divided during the period of the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest was a chief or lung He held his place by 
his leadership in battle, but bolstered it up very frequently by 
claims of direct descent from the great god Woden, and gave it 
matc'iial backing through his personal ownership of vast extents 
of conquered land The ruler ivas thus general, priest, and the 
greatest landholder of the kingdom 

The general tendency was for the king and the nobility, per- 
liaps because of the economic power they wuelded through their 
control of much land, to increase their political control at the 
expense of the ordinary freemen Prom tjme to time the king 
consulted the leading men, the witan'^'f^nglo-Saxon plural of 
wita, wise man) of his kingdom. Those summoned to tlieir as- 
sembly seem to have been the aethelings, the king’s thegns, and 
the bishops and other high prelates The assembly of the witaii 
was not a popular or democratic body, existing to check and con- 
trol the sovereign It was called to give adviee and counsel, to 
aid the king in making laws and in managing Ins lands, and to 
discuss national affairs In case of necessity, the witan might 
choose a new king, hut they had no right to remove or replace 
the sovereign, even though this was occasionally done. 

The king’s income, received largely in food and other prod- 
ucts, was chiefly derived from his lands He also received the 
payment of tribute, which seems to have developed into a tax on 
certain lands, the fines imposed for breaches of the peace m 
places which the king had declared to he within his special pro- 
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lection, and part of the wergold of the slam stranger Gcnieral 
public services were supported by certain obligations laid on all 
freemen. These were known as the trmoda nccesHthi'^, the three- 
fold necessity, and consisted in the building of bridges, llie r(>- 
pair of fortifications, and service in the Cyrd or national army. 
It might be noted, however, that the service of all ordinal y free- 
men fighting on foot was less efficient than tliat of Selected indi- 
viduals There was in consequence a tendency to connect mili- 
tary duty with certain areas of arable land and call out one 
man for each such uiut In one instance eveiy six bides of land 
(a hide was about one linndred and twenty acres) was made 
liable for the service of one man Later every five hides pro- 
vided a fighting man, who received for his mauiteiiauee two 
shillings from each hide he represented. 

In the government of the various smaller divisions of the king- 
dom, the kings were assisted by ealdormeii iSomotimes the local 
districts over which ealdormen held sway represented older inde- 
pendent areas which had been conquered or alisorbed. In other 
cases the kingdoms were divided to provide for more efficient 
administration or to satisfy the ambitions ol' members oJ’ the 
royal families Such subdivisions were, called scir or shires, 
which in Anglo-Saxon meant part or sluu’c The ealdormen had 
their own thegns and received for their services certain parts of 
the king’s clues collected m the district 

The smalle.st territorial unit m the Anglo-Saxon kingdom was 
the village community This was most frequently known as the 
tun or township, especially in those areas where the homesteads 
were more or less eoinpaelly gatliered together. Where tlio 
homesteads were scattered, as was common in some districts, the 
usual de,signation was ham or hamlet A fter ilie Norman con- 
quest the word vill was frequently used Royal tuns were places 
where the king or a royal agent resided Royal estates in the 
vicinity of tuns of this sort were frequently removed from the 
jurisdiction of the caldorman of the shire and placed under the 
management of the king’s agent, the gerefa or reeve, while the 
ealdormau administered the rest of the king’s land in the shire. 

Both the ealdormen and reeves presided over popular assem- 
blies of the people, sitting as courts or gemots In these justieo 
was done according to ancient Gcriuan law. Pines for personal 
injuries assessed m the gemots according to fixed scales wera 
called bots ; the court costs exacted to pay for the services of the 
gemot in hearing the ease were de.signatGcl as the wite. 
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AgBIOULTURAL PnACTIGES AMONG THE AnGLO-SaXONS 

As a rnle the invadmg Germans settled in tree villages At 
the same lime certain villages wei'e dependent upon some lord or 
thegn, who may have la'ceivcd a grani oE land from the king, 
colonized it with his own servitors, and continued to collect 
rents and d«cs Much of the land taken over from the Celts in 
Wessex seems to have been settled m this way The village, even 
when free, was not self-governing It belonged for judicial pur- 
poses to a division of the shire , it rendered its troops and taxes 
to the king In its economic life, however, in all that concerned 
its agricultural arrangements, popular control was more vital 

Except m Kent, Essex, and East Anglia, where the Homan 
villa was entrenched so strongly as to survive the invasions, the 
typic'al village was a group of from twenty to forty free fami- 
lies, in which each family possessed its own homestead, the house 
and garden surrounding it, and its own cattle The family also 
owned a certain amount of farm land, which in eaiher times was 
about 120 acres, but later was reduced by subdivision to about 
30 am'es, known as a virgale. This laud was not in a continnous 
field, but ITequeiitly was divided into acre strips (66 by 660 
feet) which wore scattered all over the village, probably in order 
that each family might have some of the best land and some of 
the iioorest Although these strips were held in severalty or 
ludividufd ownership, they wore subject to a great deal of con- 
trol by the village as a whole Thus, for example, the crops to 
he planted were determined in the assembly of the whole village, 
and each occupier was hound to follow the decision of the group 
As a general rule the village laud was divided into three 
“fields ” Of these one was allowed to lie fallow, the second was 
planted with wheat, and tlie third with oats, pease, or i)arley, as 
the village decided In the next year the field planted with 
barley would lie fallow, the fallow field would be planted with 
wheat, and the field on winch wheat had been raised would be 
planted with barley, oats, or pease. During half the year, more- 
over, from about the first of November to sometime in April, the 
mdividual ’s right to use his land for himself ceased, and every 
villager had the privilege, under the control of the village com- 
munity, to turn his cattle over the plow lands to eat up the 
stubble In addition to the plow lands or arable fields, there 
were in every village a meadow and a common waste or pasture 
These were owned not by individuals, Imt by the village as a 
whole , and each member had certain carefully defined shares m 
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tLeir use Tlie liay cut from the meadow was divided to provide 
each family with winter fodder for its cattle, and every house- 
holder was permitted to pasture so many head of cattle on the 
common and to cut certain amounts of wood for building and 
for firing. 


The Comin-o of Roman Ciiutstianity'” 

The invaders also brought with them their pagan religion, 
with which they superseded Celtic Christianity in the eastern 
half of the island. This was a fateful circumstance, since the 
acceptance of the British church by the Saxons would have of- 
fered heavy obstacles to the renewal of cultural contacts between 
England and Rome, inasmuch as all moral and intellectual 
values were now being expressed in religious terms. With the 
break-up of the imperial government in Rome in the fifth cen- 
tury, the remnants of authority had fallen into the.hands of the 
pope, the Christian bishop of the city The Papacy soon began 
to make efforts to restore .something of the fabric of the Empire, 
with emphasis upon spiritual rather than political affairs, and 
missions to the pagan German tubes became common towards 
the end of the sixth century In 597 such an expedition under 
Augustine, dispatched by Pope Gregory, landed in Kent m 
southeastern England 

Btlielburt, the King of Kent, was already quite familiar with 
Christianity, since he had married a Christian princess from 
Gaul , and he probably realized the political importance of the 
new religion, since it had found acceptance at the court of Paris. 
He was impressed with Augustine’s fine silver cross, his hymns 
and his banner with its picture of Christ, and was rather afraicl 
of the spells which the missionary might cast upon him. Ho 
placed St Martin’s Church, a small surviving Roman structure 
111 his capital at Canterbury, at Augustine's disposal, and in 
less than three months he accepted baptism Augustine became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the primate of England, and was en- 
trusted with the work of organizing the Roman church through- 
out the island _ His proposition to the British bi.sliops of the 
west to^ unite with the Roman church and submit to its control 
was rejected on the ground of fundamental differences in cus- 
toms, such as the date of Easter and the form of the tonsure; 
and for sixty years after Augustine’s death the supremacy of 
Rome even among the pagan eonqneror.s was nndcternmied. 
For the Celtic church had begun to misaionato from its houses 
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at Iona and Lmdisfarne among the northern English kingdoms, 
and at length won an official position at the court of Northum- 
bria, whence the extension of its woik might have been rapid 

Porf,unately for the Roman cause, it possessed in Wilfred and 
Benedict Biscop two extremely aggressive leaders, who, taking 
advantage of a marriage between the Northumbrian ruler, King 
Oswy, and *a Kentish princess of their own communion, were 
able to force the claims of their organization upon him At 
length, 111 664, he arranged a council or synod at Whitby, to de- 
bate the relative merits of the Celtic and Roman churches The 
consideration that Peter, the keeper of the keys of heaven, was 
the founder of the Roman church appealed to King Oswy 
with such force that he decided in favor of Rome Most of the 
Celtic clergy in Northumbria and in the neighboring kingdoms 
followed his decision, and the westward success of the 
Roman church against British Christianity was begun, carrying 
with it, through its Saxon personnel, an advance of Saxon 
civilization. 

The consolidation of the success won at Whitby m 664 was the 
worli; of Theodore of Tarsus, who came to England as Arch- 
bishop of CanLerbury four years later On his arrival he found 
seven bishoprics and three bishops warring among themselves 
for power. The spiritual wants of the people were provided by 
missionary priests who might not visit a given village twice in 
years. Tlioodore organized a regular system of bishops, began a 
system of parish churches where regular services should be held, 
and in 673 held the first general provincial sjmod for all Britain 
at Hertford. To provide an educated priesthood, he began a 
school at Canterbuiy where arithmetic, astronomy, Latin, Greek, 
and the Scriptures were taught So zealous was the Roman 
church under his inspiration that missionaries were sent to Ger- 
many and Norway to convert those lands At the same time the 
work of winning the British church went steadily forward, so 
that by 737 the Roman church had seventeen regular dioceses 
and held sway over all England except Wales, Cornwall, and 
Devonshire Even though, politically speaking, the country still 
was divided into a number of separate kingdoms, it had achieved 
a national ecclesiastical union This unity was all the more sig- 
nificant, because the church of this time had a much more im- 
portant place in men’s lives than the civil authorities and per- 
formed many functions now in the hands of the state. With 
ecclesiastical union accomplished, political unity was consider- 
ably easier of attainment. Tlie iirocess of political unity, more- 
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over, was liasteaed by a new period of invasions, wlneli bei^an m 
the later part of tlie eighth century and eontiimed sporadically 
until the Norman conquest in 1066 During the course of these 
new invasions tlie place of the political state in men’s lives was 
enormously enhanced, so that not only was political unity fur- 
thered during tins period, but the transcendence of the state 
over the church as the more important factor in tlfo control of 
men’s lives was accomplished Before this development was 
assured, the Roman Christian Saxon society had to submit to tlie 
scourge of the Northmen and their terrible raids. 
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CHAPTER II 


LATER ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND 

f 

In the period after the introduction of Christianity various hingdoins 
rose to special prominence During the latter part of the sixth and tho 
earlier part of the seventh century Kent was the paramount power. In 
the seventh century Northumbria and Mercia rose to greatness and car- 
ried on. a long struggle for superiority Under kings such as tho pagan 
Penda, Mercia was for a time in tho ascendancy; under tho Ohnatiiin 
king Oswy (who summoned the synod of Whitby), Northumbria hold tho 
mastery Duiing the eighth century Mercia was at tho height of her 
power In the reign of King Offa, 757-796, .she held sway over the king.s 
of Kent and Wessex, East Anglia was annexed, and Sussex admitted 
her control. Under such kings as Ine, the house of Wessex was meaiitiino 
laying the basis for its futuio position The leading kings of the house 
of Wessex were Egbert, 802 839, Ethelwulf, 839-858, Alfred (the fourth 
son of Ethelwulf), 871-900, Edward the Elder (the son of Alfied), 
900-925, Athelstan, 925-940, Edmund I, 040-946, Edred, 946-955 (the tliioo 
sons of Edward the Elder), Edgar, 059-975, tho son of Edmund Tj 
Ethelied tho Unready, 979-1016, tho son of Edgar. 

Eroni 1016 to 1035 tho Danish King Oiiut ruled in England. lIis two 
sons, Harold and Hardicanule, ruled from 1035 to 1042, when (Inui’s 
Queen, Emma of Normandy, who had boon tho wife of Ethelrod the 
Unready, bi ought about the restoration of Edward tho Confessor, 1042- 
1066, her son by Ethelrod The lino of Alfiod ceased with Edgar 
Atheling, a great-grandson of Etlielred tho Unready, wlio died in 1120 
Matilda or Maude, a great-gieat-gianddaughtei of Etholrod, booaino the 
queen of Henry I and was the grandmother of Henry II. 

The Northman Invasions 

The term Northmen or Vikings is given to tribes of German 
peoples living in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, who wore still, 
at the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth centuries, 
outside the influence of Rome and of Christianity. Either be- 
cause their population had outstripped the resources of their 
narrow fiords or because they were lured by the treasures of the 
more civilized lands to the south, they began to make long and 
daring raids upon a Europe unprepared to resist them In their 
open, undecked viking boats, 70 feet long, carrying in all 100 
men, 30 for the oars, the rest for fighting, they followed three 
general routes from their homelands. The Swedish Vikings 
crossed the Baltic to Russia, where they opened up trade with 
Constantinople by way of the Dnieper and the Black Sea, briiig- 

18 
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ing to the west fine armor, sillcs, rugs, and jewels. The Nor- 
wegians rounded the north of Scotland to Ireland and the Medi- 
terranean, and the Danes skirted the shore to the northern coast 
of Prance and England. About 790 a chronicle records, “First 
came three ships of Northmen” to Wessex. Three years later m 
793, after dire presentiments and famine had cowed the hearts 
of the peoxAe, and “hurricanes blew and lightnings flashed, and 
fiery serpents hurtled through the air, the heathen men miserably 
destroyed God’s church at Lindisfarne witli rapine and 
slaughter ’ ’ In the next year the monastery of Jarrow, where 
Bede had lived, was attacked, and in 795 a fleet of more than 
a hundred ships came to Wales, but was driven off Ireland 
now became the object of attack, and at the end of the first third 
of the ninth century, when tlie Viking fleets grew larger year by 
year and changed from piratic forays to well organized exjiedi- 
tions for conquest and colonization, a Norwegian kingdom was 
established there. In 835 the attacks uxion England were re- 
newed and continued almost until the end of the century 

Tiie political situation in northern England about 835 was 
particularly favorable for the success of the Northmen North- 
umbria, which had been a rather strong state in the seventh 
century, liad fallen a prey to civil wars between rival dynasties 
Mercia, which had risen 1o preeminence in the eighth cenliiry 
under King Offa, had declined again with his death in 796. On 
the other hand, in (he south, Wessex was rising to new greatness. 
Under King Egbert (802-839) Wessex expanded rapidly so that 
by 831 Egbert could claim overlordship of most of England — 
Ooinwall, Wales, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, East Anglia, Mercia, 
and Northumbria, although many of these little kingdoms still 
retained their own kings It was Egbert, his son, and grand- 
sons who had to meet the new Viking blows after 835 Egbert 
spent his last years in beating off the pirate raids, although, 
without ships, he was unable to pursue them once they retreated 
to their boats and put out to sea. During his son Bthelwiilf’s 
reign the raids became more severe, and in 866, while one of 
Ethelwulf ’s sons ruled in Wessex, the major Danish attack upon 
England was launched After East Anglia, Northumbria, Essex, 
and London had been conquered, the Great Army stood ready 
to invade Wessex. In the initial engagements the West Saxon 
King was wounded and died soon afterwards, and his younger 
brother Alfred, who had already shown qualities of leadership 
in the Saxon armies, received the crown. 

Alfred the Great (871-900^) was just twenty-three when he 
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became king of the West Saxons. Realizing the strength of the 
Danes, he bought peace from them by promising a tribute, and 
during the respite thus given he reorganized the military powers 
of his country When war was renewed in 875, Alfred eventually 
defeated Guthrum and in 878 compelled him to sign a treaty of 



peace at Wedmore. By this treaty and by a second treaty made 
in 886, all England north of the Thames and Watling Street 
was given to the Danes as the Danelaw, or camp of the Danes'; 
but in return the Danes accepted Christianity, which made in- 
evitable their absorption into the body of the English people, 
from whom they differed only in religion. 

For the greater part of Alfred’s reign after 878 there was 
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peace, and Alfred was free to carry ont constructive work in his 
kingdom, which included a reform of the church; the transla- 
tion of noted books, sneh as Gregory’s Pastoral Care and Orosius’ 
Ihslory of the World, from the Latin inlo the vernacular, the 
writing of a history of Eiiglaiul, the Anfjlo-Saxon Chronicle, 
which was continued to 1154, the codification of the law; the 





opening of a school at his court where the sons of his nobles 
might be educated , and the building of a fleet to patrol liis coasts. 
He even extended the boundaries of Wessex by marrying his 
daughter Ethelflaed to the King of Mercia, upon whose death 
Mercia passed to the crown of Wessex. Near the end of his reign 
his work was interrupted by a new Danish attack For three 
years the raids were continued, but Alfred’s well organized army 
and his fleet eventually destroyed the pirate ships and captured 
the Danes themselves. They were settled in East Anglia and 
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Nortlininbria and soon became lost in the surrounding popula- 
tion Some of the invadeis escaped, harried the coasts of Prance 
about the mouth of the Seine under a new leader Rolf, or Rollo, 
until the King of Prance made much the same terms with them 
that Alfred had made with Guthrum in 878 They wore given a 
part of Prance, henceforth called Normandy, as their own, on 
condition that they accept Christianity ^ 

The Viking invasions of the ninth century just described had 
two very important senes of results They profoundly affected 
the world of western Europe at large Men who lived in this 
period thought of their age as one of retrogression and relapse 
King Ethelwulf showed the pessimism of the times in his will, 
when he ordained that each year every tenth man should he 
supplied with meat and drink and clothing by his successors, 
always supposing “that there should still be men and cattle in 
the land and that the country should not have become quite 
desolate.” A tone of sadness was prevalent among those pos- 
sc.ssed of learning and culture ; they regarded the days of Greece 
and Rome as the golden age, and looked for happiness only after 
death in heaven But the raids were more than destructive 
forces. The Northmen were as much traders as pirates, and 
everywhere they went, they opened up new trade routes, bring- 
ing the products of Constantinople and Russia to the west, those 
of Spam and Prance to the north, taking in exchange their own 
dried codfish, furs, walrus-skins, and falcons. Towns sprang 
up along their routes, Rouen in Prance, and C]ie.ster, Bristol, 
Lincoln, Leicester, and York in England, deserted since Roman 
times, were reinhabited. Increased material wealth followed tho 
development of trade, and a new alertness was evident in the 
social life of Europe 

^ For England the Danish invasions of this century had a special 
significance They destroyed all the native royal families which 
ruled England save that of Wessex alone. Consequently, tho 
West Saxon kings, advanced in prestige as the leaders of the 
English cause and strengthened by increases of territory through 
Alfred’s addition of part of Mercia, London, Sussex, and Kent 
to Iiis territories, had no rivals in the work of reconquering the 
coiintiy from the Danes and were able to bring all England into 
a single political unit The invasion.s also did much to raise tlio 
political state from a position of inferiority to one of superiority 
to the church. When llie Viking rauls began, the ehurch ropro- 
seuted the most important insl itution that men kuew While tho 
church had tried to protect England and woslorn Europe, it 
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could use only the immaterial weapons of prosclytization and 
conversion. In time the work of its missionaries among the 
Northmen was to be more effective than military measures, but 
in the immediate present the king, not the priest, had been the 
surest defense. 

« 

The Later Saxoist Constitution- 

The power and authority of the king developed in most re- 
markable fashion This was in part due to the moral support 
given to the king by the church in return for his protection of 
church property and his acceptance of Christian ethics in the 
enforcement of justice The bishops anointed the king with holy 
oil and administered the coronation oath. Churchmen placed 
their learning and ability at the king’s disposal and helped him 
in the administration of his fiscal and judicial system. 

Much more significant was the fact that through its efficiency 
in providing the defense against the Danes, the monarchy, as 
representod by the house of Wessex, won the acceptance of a new 
conception of the royal power The lung ’s person was protected 
by a treason law, which made an attack upon liis life punishable 
by death and not merely by the payment of an enormous wer- 
geld. Since this fine was so great that no man could pay it, any- 
one who sought the king’s life was executed even in earlier 
times Yet there was a real difference in attitude Even bishops 
were looked upon as the king ’s officials and were appointed and 
occasionally removed by him He added still greater dignity to 
the crown and justified even further his increased power by the 
suppression of disorder through the extension of the king’s 
peace over various classes of persons, places, and times. Widows, 
monasteries, churches, dwellings, highways, navigable rivers, 
Sundays, Lent, and the Christmas, Easter, and Pentecostal sea- 
sons were brought one after the other under the protection of 
the king 's peace The special protection thus afforded was ren- 
dered the more effective by making the fines for the breach of the 
king ’s peace particularly heavy It might cost an offender twice 
the usual fine for offenses committed on Sundays, Christmas, 
Easter, or during Lent Invasion of a dwelling or assault com- 
mitted on a highway, to give other examples, involved the ex- 
tremely heavy penalty of a fine of five pounds 

The king was able in this period also to strengthen his control 
of the shires as over against the ealdormeu, who had become 
virtually hereditary provincial rulers. This ivas accomplished 
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by the appointment of personal representatives of the crown, 
the shire reeves or sheriffs, to administer the king’s lands in the 
shires and to collect the king’s share of fines in the court In the 
absence of the ealdonnan from the shire assembly the sheriff 
began to preside. The sheriff also issued proclamations in the 
Icing’s name, and, as a representative of the ealdormaii, called 
out and eommanded the local military levies 

As in the earlier Anglo-Saxon period, the king -vvas advised by 
the assembly of the witan, the wise men of the realm. This 
council was not a democratic body, chosen to represent the na- 
tion. It was called by the king from among the high nobles and 
prelates of the kingdom. The king’s close relatives, including 
his wife, mother, sister, and daughter, might be present, to- 
gether with bishops, abbots, ealdornien, and royal thegns who 
served the king in Ins household or in his army The initiative 
in the assembly lay with the king, who presicled, prepared the 
business, proposed measures, and finally dismissed the session. 
Thus ordinarily the witan were not a chock upon the king, or 
even desirous of controlling him In the event of a minor ruler, 
however, or of a weak king, the witan might assert themselves 
In the ease of doubt about the succession to the throne the deci- 
sion lay with the witan 

Though laws were seldom made in the Anglo-Saxon period, 
such laws as were committed to wilting usually received the 
approval of the witan. The witan considered matters relating 
to peace and war, and approved treaties with foreign princes. 
The witan also sat as a court to hear eases which the local courts 
were unable to handle, those which involved the members of the 
king’s household, and those of national importance, such as 
cases involving treason. The witan were not, however, a court 
of appeal m the modern sense. A case once settled in an inferior 
court could not be reopened even by the witan 

Finally toward the end of the tenth century the witan began 
to exercise certain fiscal functions. Between 991 and 1052 the 
o^y direct taxes levied in the Anglo-Saxon period were collected 
with considerable frequency. These taxes were known as the 
Danegeld, since they were used originally as tribute to buy off 
Danish invaders Later they were used to pay the Danish army 
and fleet retained in the pay of the English king. The levies of 
Danegeld were regularly authorized by the witan. 

With the ordinary revenues, however, the witan had nothing 
to do, since these wore derived from the king’s income from his 
lands and from his share of flues and forfeitures, together witb 
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smaller sums from tlie profits of the mint, tolls on roads and in 
ports, and taxes on sales in market towns The old obligation of 
the tnnoda necessitas was still enforced, and special burdens 
were imposed upon land to provide ships and men for the royal 
navy The fiscal indcpeiKlencc of the king would have made im- 
possible the establishment of anything like a modern constitu- 
tional monarchy m which the king was cheeked by the witan. 
There is, however, no indication that the witan ever contem- 
plated such a development 

In the administration of the state, the king was assisted by 
his household officers, the most important of whom were the 
butler, who had charge of the royal wine, the steward, who 
superintended the provision of food for the king, and the cham- 
berlain, who looked after the royal castles and their appurte- 
nances The treasurer was at this time a subordinate of the 
chamberlain The king ’s secretarial work was carried out by tbe 
priests of Ills chapel, among whom, perhaps at the very close of 
the Anglo-Saxon period, a royal chancery, headed by the chan- 
cellor, was organized in accordance with continental models 

Yet with all the growth m royal powers and the improvements 
in the machinery of administration, the central government was, 
by later standards, extremely ineffective This was in large part 
due to the fact that during the period of the Danish invasions, 
possibly in connection witli military activity of the times, the 
Saxon aristocratic classes had increased their importance They 
came to exercise many varieties of economic control and judicial 
power, from complete ownership of whole villages with govern- 
mental rights in them, to a mere obligation of protection The 
basis of this development seems to lie m the desire of landless 
men to obtain land and of weak men to secure protection at the 
hands of a lord By the act of commendation such men entered 
into vassalage as the lord’s “men,” owing certain duties and 
obligations. This status tended in the case of the lower classes 
to become hereditary. Another factor lay in the obligations of 
military service and of certain payments in kind, such as a bar- 
rel of eels or a hundred eggs a year, which each villager owed 
the king. In the course of time these dues may have come to be 
regarded as rents for land winch was now considered as really 
the property of the king in the hereditary possession of the vil- 
lagers. Perhaps m payment for efficient military support the 
king transferred his rights to large local landowners of noble 
rank, who, present on the ground, were in a better position than 
the remote king to insist npon strict payment. Often the local 
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magnate added to Ins powers the resjiousibdity for the local 
military levies and the administration of juslico If a greater 
magnate could do this extensively throughout several shires, 
especially in regions where, older tribal feeling persisted strongly^ 
and if he succeeded m absorbing the political control over sev- 
eral counties, he was on the way to establish a loiuil sovc'reignty 
or earldom which might become so powerful as to he ludepeudent 
in all but name The destruction of the eeoiioiiiic i'reedoiu of 
the villages was not completed until after the Norman ooiuiuest; 
the emergence of the powerful earls who challenged the crown 
was the curse of tenth and eleventh century lil'e 

Local Government Tuns, Hundreds, Giiiubs, and Earldoms 

These developments were in part due to the extreme difficul- 
ties of eonimumcation owing to lack of roads and transport, 
which limited effective royal power to a small district immedi- 
ately around the place Avhere the king was in person The king 
could not cheek the growing independence of the earls, and he 
did not succeed in establishing really close contaeAs between the 
central government and the divisions of local admniistrution. 
In consequence many of the forms of primitive dmiioeracy jier- 
sisted in the local units, alihongh participation therein was 
limited to the men of position and substance. 

Even 111 the late Saxon period there is a good deal of uncer- 
tainty about the history of local government, The small agricul- 
tural villages (tuns) continued to have little political .signifi- 
cance Fortified places with larger populations, known as hor- 
onghs, which were developed in some cases a.s administrative 
centers from which to reconquer the Danelaw, became important 
political units After the reconquest of the Danelaw was com- 
pleted, boroughs often functioned as nuclei of those shires winch 
Avere newly created in the Midlands 

Another group of subordinate divisions, known as hundreds, 
perhaps so-called because they originally were composed of one 
hundred hides of land, represented the organization of groups of 
villages to provide more effective exercise of polie(’ rognlation.s, 
to facilitate the collection of the Danegeld and royal land rents, 
or to assist in the levy of the national military forces Each 
hundred had its reeve and its gemot or court, which met every 
tour Aveeks to di.spose particularly of criminal eases. 

The largest and most important political subdivision was the 
siiire, Avhieh, however, was not everyAvhere to be found. TJicrc 
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■vFcre parts of the Midlands where shire organization was not 
romplete until the beginning of the eleventh century, and in the 
extreme north it was not introduced until after the Norman con- 
quest The head of the shire, down into the tenth century, was 
known as the ealdorman In this century there was a tendency 
to combine several shires under one ealdorman, and at the same 
time the iford earl began to be used in some districts as synony- 
mous with ealdorman In the eleventh century there were for 
all England only from four to seven of these officers, who were 
now regularly called earls Tliey ruled over groups of counties 
111 the spirit of viceroys, supported by their revenues derived 
from certain manors set aside for the purpose and from their 
rights to one third of the fees and fines collected in the courts 
and one third of the king’s income in the boroughs 

After the middle of the tenth century the sheriff was associ- 
ated with the ealdorinon in the shire government The introduc- 
tion of the sheriff represented an extension of the royal policy of 
using reeves in the royal tuns to collect the king’s revenue in 
adjacent estates The sheriff was appointed by the king to assist 
the ealdorman at a time when the ealdorman ’s duties were en- 
larged through the extension of his rule over several shires The 
sheriff was, however, distinctly a royal agent as opposed to the 
ealdorman or earl in fiscal and police matters The sheriff col- 
lected the king’s revenues, made arrests in the king’s name, pro- 
claimed the king’s peace, and maintained order He also acted 
as the representative of the earl m his absence in military and 
.judicial matters, leading the shire levies and presiding over the 
shire court The sheriff was thus an integrating force in the 
administration of the county as ivell as a direct link between the 
king and local administration 

The legal expression of the shire was the shire gemot or county 
court. This assembly met tivice a year. While composed in 
theory of all freemen, actual attendance was limited to land- 
holders who possessed some degree of economic independence 
It is probable that villages were occasionally present by repre- 
sentation in the persons of their reeve and four men This court 
was the highest tribunal usually open to ordinary freemen Its 
greatest activity was in connection with civil suits, especially 
those over land, but it dealt extensively with criminal matters, 
and in the presence of the bishop decided matters of ecclesias- 
tical law also Private injuries growing out of homicide, may- 
hem, and cattle theft were important items in the business of the 
court. The assembly was used also to witness wills and to attest 
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tlie transfer of land Royal legislation and grants -wore pijb- 
lislied here, and it seems that the apportioninent of the shire 
quotas of the Dauegeld among the hundreds was arranged in the 
sliire court In cases wliere the hundred court failed to do jus- 
tice, judgment was delivered in the shire court. 

It might he interesting to note the judicial procedure used in 
the shire courts The defendant was summoned hefort; witnesses 
hy the injured party or, in ease of homicide, hy his I'aiiiily. 
When the defendant appeared in court, the plaintiff swore to his 
accusation The defendant swore a denial The husiness of the 
court was to give judgment upon this conflict of oaths, which 
usually consisted of a decision as to the kind of proof the 
defendant must produce If the defendant were of good repu- 
tation, he might be permitted to prove his innocence by com- 
purgation, hy securing the oaths of a certain number of “oath- 
helpers” that they considered his oath clear The number of 
compurgators depended on their position in society A man 
whose wergeld was twelve hundred shillings counted for as 
much as six compurgators whose wergeld was only two hundred 
shillings each Law went by ranks 

In cases where the defendant could not produce sufficient 
compurgators or compurgation was not pcrraiitod, tlie aceused 
might be forced to resort to the ordeal, either of fire, or of hot 
or cold water. In the ordeal of fire, to describe but one form, 
the man accused had to carry a piece of liot iron three paces 
The hand was then bound up, and if at the end of a certain 
period the wound was clean and healing, he was innocent. If 
the wound was infected, he was guilty The usual penalty for 
guilt was the payment of a hot to the injured man or of wergeld 
to the family in case of homicide, and a wite to the court for its 
trouble Some crimes, such as open theft in which the offender 
was taken, housebreaking, arson, secret killing, and treason, 
were “botless.” They were not subject to .satisfaction by tbo 
payment of a fine The penalty in such cases was mutilation, 
such as the loss of a hand or foot or the tearing out of the 
tongue, or death. 

The Achievement of Politicap Unity and the Renewah 
OF THE Invasions (900-1066) 

Under the son and grandsons of Alfred, the Danelaw was re- 
conquered gradually and incorporated into the body of tbo West 
Saxon kingdom, Tlie process was completed in 954, when 
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Nortlimribna, the laMt reinaiiimg Danish teinitory, was annexed; 
and frt)m that, t.iine, except L‘ar hriel and momentary divisions 
on two or thiee occasion, s later, England always has had one cen- 
tral political government The snecess of the movement and the 
absorption of the Danisli elements of the north into the body of 
Saxon society was due in large part to an eccle.siastieal states- 
man, Duni7tan, Abbot of Glastonbury and Arclibi.shop of Canter- 
bury, who served tlic AVest Saxon kings from 943 until his death 
in 988 He reformed the, English elmreh and Anglicized the 
Danes, but he could make no headway against the growing tend- 
ency of a few rich and powerful nobles to make themselves 
political masters of various parts of the kingdom, and he could 
not prevent factional and family strife at court Shortly after 
his death, to add to the country’s misfortunes, the Danes took 
advantage of internal dissension and renewed their attacks 
King Ethelred the Unready, the king without counsel, adopted 
the policy oJ' buying them off by the payment of tributes, which 
grew steadily larger, 10,000 pounds of silver m 991, 16,000 
pounds m 994, 24,000 pounds m 1002, and 48,000 pounds in 
1012. Tt was to raise money for this purpose that tlie Danegeld 
tax was instituted. 

As the Danes repeated their demands, Ethelred began to think 
of the possibilities of an alliance with Normandy, one of the most 
vigorous states in Europe, by marrying Emma, the sister of the 
rcigmiig duke At the same tune he resolved to stiffen the unity 
of Ins ]K‘oplo by ridding England of all Danes who were living 
there by a general massacre on St Brice’s Day, November 13, 
1002, This act brought upon the country the vengeance of 
Sweyn Forkbeard, King of Denmark, whose son, Cnut, eventu- 
ally succeeded in completing the conquest of the kingdom From 
1016 until Cimt’s death in 1035 England was part of a North. 
Sea empire, which included England, Noiuvay, and Denmark, 
and she was in danger of becoming a Scandinavian land, out off 
from the progressive, vigorous life of western Europe. That 
retrogressive step was averted, m part at least because Emma 
of Normandy had become Cnut’s queen after Ethelred ’s death; 
and, after the unworthy rule of Cunt ’s Hvo sons, she was able to 
place Edward, her eldest son by Ethelred, on his father’s throne. 

While the accession of Edward the Confessor superficially 
represented the restoration of the old English monarchy of the 
house of Alfred, it was in reality a forward step m the Normaii- 
ization of the country Reared from infancy in Normandy, with 
Norman tastes, ideas, and friends, the saintly king did much to 
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favor the spread of Norman nilluences winch Emma’s marriage 
to Ethelred m 1002 had begun His efforts m this duection were 
not unopposed Among the nobles who had become practically 
independent rulers over various earldoms, in ivliich the separatist 
feeling' of the former Angle kingdoms was icasseited, Godwin, 
the earl of Wessex, represented himself as the jirotector of 
native Saxon ideals, even though he served no cause blit his own 
He openly challenged the King m 1051 by refusing to punish the 
town of Dover for an indignity to a visiting foreign nobleman 
Edward was strong enough to exile Godwin for his disobedience, 
but could not hold his own against the powerful forces in whose 
company the exile and his sons presently returned The rebels 
signalized their victory by deposing Robert of Jiimieges, the Nor- 
man chaplain of the King, who recently had been made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in favor of Stigand, a Saxon, and by 
forcing the crown to appoint Godwin’s sons to the earldoms of 
Nortliumbria, East Anglia, and Middlesex as they fell vacant 
During the last decade of Bdwaid’s life Godwin’s eldest son 
Harold inherited and increased his father’s jiower and came to 
be looked upon as the inevitable native claimant of the tlirone. 
On the Confessor’s death in 1066, he was elected king by his 
followers in London, and on the next day, while Edward’s 
funeral was being celebrated in the new abbey church of West- 
minster, Harold was ci owned in the same place 
The contest in England between Norman and Saxon elements 
had been watched with interest for years by William, Duke of 
Normandy, wlio long had conceived the purpose of adding Eng- 
land to his possessions During Godwin’s exile in 1051 William 
had paid a visit to his cousin Edward and had probably received 
some kind of acknowledgment from the English King as his heir 
and successor More recently, in 1065, the Norman Duke had 
the good fortune to strengthen his claim to the English throne 
by a trick of circumstance While Harold was sailing in the 
channel, Ins yacht was wrecked on the coast of Poiillnen. He 
was taken prisoner and dispatched to the Norman court at Rouen 
Although William received and entertained him honorably, he 
was not permitted to depart until he look a solemn oath, sworn 
upon two chests of sacred relics, promising to he William’s man, 
Snell an oath involved the obligation to do nothing contrary to 
the interests of the lord in whose favor it was made ; and when 
Harold assumed the crown in the face of liis oath. Ids act was 
flaunted before the public opinion of Europe as iJu' blackest 
perjury William had to conquer England from Harold to 
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avenge that sin No one, moreover, could be blind to the fact that 
a eonseei’ated Archbishop of Canterbury was deposed and m 
exile, while the false bishop, Stigand, ruled m Ins place William 
would be the leader of a Christian crusade against the contuma- 
cious nation So, secure with the blessing of the Pope, pistified 
by the public opinion of Europe, and, above all, with the 
approval oi his powerful kinsman, Baldwin of Flanders, who 
pulled all the political strings in European politics at this time, 
William set out to take his kingdom of England. 

Harold's cause was weakened by years of internal warfare 
and strife At the last moment, Harold’s own brother, Tostig, 
exiled from Ins earldom of Northumbria, united with Harold 
Hardrada, King of Norway, to conquer England from the north 
On September 27, 1066, Harold defeated his brother Tostig and 
Harold Hardrada at Stamford Bridge, ten miles from York. On 
the 'Very next day William set sail from St Valery in Normandy 
with 50,000 men, to land on the following day at Pevensey in 
England With extraordinary courage and ability Harold has- 
tened from York to London, re-formed Ins fighting units, and 
stood face to face with William at Hastings on the evening of 
October 13 On the day after, the battle was .ioined, and toward 
evening, at about five o’clock, Harold was killed, and William 
pitched Ills tent where Harold’s standard had stood 
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CHAPTEE III 

THE FEUDAL PERIOD 


The kings of England following the Noinian conquest, called the Noiman. 
kings, were 

■William I, the Conqueror, 1066-1087 
William II, snrnamod Eufus, 1087-1100 
Henry I, 1100-1135 
Stephen, 1135-1154 

William II was the second .son of William the Conqueror, lie received 
England on his f athei ’a death, while his elder brother Bohert received 
Normandy Henry I was the third son of William the Conqueror, who suc- 
ceeded William Rufus in default of a direct heir Henry’s own son, 
William, died in the wreck of the 'Whito Ship while crossing tho ohaniiel, 
and in default of a male heir Henry strove to have his dauglitoi, Matilda, 
recognized as his successor, but on his death the throne was soizetl by 
Stephen, Count of Blois, who was the son of Adola, the daughter of William 
the Conqueror. 

William the Conqueror’s expedition to England 'was not an 
undertaking of the Norman state, but a kind of “joint stock 
enterprise ” Before making liis plans, William assembled his 
nobles to discuss the project. They refused to risk the resources 
of the Duchy of Normandy in so hazardous a scheme, but they 
were willing to venture their own private wealth, on condition 
that they should be rewarded with a share in the lands and 
estates which William conquered and confiscated. In the period 
after the battle of Hasting's, a great deal of the land of England 
passed into William’s hands. The crown lands of the old King 
were, of course, his. The posse.ssions of Harold and all who had 
fallen with him in battle were seized at once, while the later 
rebellions of Saxon nobles were followed by confiscations of their 
property Much of this land was bestowed upon the chiefs of 
the Conqueror’s army, in proportion to their contributions to the 
conquest A concrete example may be used in illustration. 
William’s own half-brother, Bishop Odo of Bayeux, a chui’chman 
more enamoured of fighting than of praying, who, prevented by 
the tenets of the church from shedding l)iood with a sword, 
swung a great iron mace in battle, winch shed no blood but did 

82 
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effective work, eontribiited 100 ships and their eoLinpment to the 
expedition After the victory of Hastings, in which Odo did 
especially valiant work at a critical juncture in rallying the 



retreating Normans, he was made Earl of Kent and ultimately 
was given 500 villages or ntanoj's. 

These estates and manors granted by the King were not given 
in full ownership. He looked upon them as rewards for past 
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aid, but also as payments for present and future services, and 
introduced into England in connection with them a system of 
tenures and relationships, already used in Normandy, known as 
feudalism. In a modern society, the state would grant land in 
free ownership and take a small levy of its value in the form of 
taxes to provide for its present and future needs But taxes in 
measure great enough to meet the expenses of his government 
were impossible for William the Conqueror To understand this 
condition, several circumstances must be kept in mind. The 
first of these is that England was still in a period of natural 
economy, where money was almost unknown and unused, and 
where goods and services were exchanged directly for each other. 
There was thus no money available for the payment of taxes on 
any important scale, and, it may be added, almost no one thought 
of performing any services for money. In the second place, 
there was in the eleventh century an absolute lack of any notion 
of patriotism, the sense of obligation to an impersonal social 
entity In its place there was a sense of personal loyalty to a 
leader, who had conferred benefits upon his faithful followers 
and was expected to bestow still others in the future The most 
cherished benefit of this sort, which cemented affection between 
chief and man mo.st closely, was the hereditary grant of a piece 
of land, called a fief, out of gratitude for which its recipient, the 
vassal, would gladly make certain payments and perform certain 
services The feudal system was thus, in the first instance, a 
practicable means of turning land, the chief form of wealth, to 
support the king by providing services for him in a time when 
money was not in use and the sense of obligation to an impersonal 
state unknown. 

The chief services which the king required were the services 
of his ministers, such as the Treasurer, the Marshal, the Chan- 
cellor, and others, and secondly, the services of soldiers Any 
kind of service, however, might be provided for, from the highest 
office in the state down to the duty of keeping the king’s falcon, 
or “counting our chessmen m our chamber, and putting them 
in a box when we have finished our game ’’ There was a rather 
important peculiarity which characterized this method of getting 
duties done. The land or the fief, once granted, was hereditary 
in the family of the vassal who received it, as long as he and his 
heirs were willing to do the required services. 

The vassal had certain other obligations to the king besides the 
performance of the particularly stipulated duties in the king’s 
army, household, or government. lie was obliged to assist the 
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king with advice and counsel, and sat with him in the great 
council of the realm to make important decisions and to help the 
king define the law In tlie next place, he was entrusted with 
the maintenance of law and order on liis fief In the wretched 
conditions of travel and communication of the times, it was im- 
possible for the king to make his authority felt directly iii all 
parts of liTs country in all matters He had to rely upon the 
trustworthiness of local representatives, and of these none was 
more fitting than the local vassal To him was entrusted, there- 
fore, a large measure of governmental authority in dealing with 
his fief, especially the right to hold a court and punish many 
kinds of offenses 

.lust as tlie king divided the land of England into fiefs which 
he granted to his immediate vassals, so they might subdivide 
their fiefs into smaller fiefs Odo, for example, was required to 
furnish the military service of many knights in return for his 
lands In the absence of money he could not hire knights, to 
raise the requisite military force he subdivided his estates and 
bestowed his manors upon his own followers These now stood 
in the same relation of vassals and were under many of the same 
obligations to Odo as he was to the king 

The relations between the king and his barons and knights 
were not those of master and subject In theory, at leasi,, dll were 
bound together as comrades in arras by lies of deep personal 
affection, and stood on a plane of such social equality that in 
some countries of Europe the barons habitually used, in their 
addresses to the king, the phrase, “we, who are as good as you, 
to you, who are no better than we ” The very emphasis upon 
equality in this phrase implies that m practical affairs loyalty 
and regard gave way to friction and hostility between the lord 
and his vassals All were subject to the greatest temptations to 
disregard their mutual obligations The king might try to 
recover fiefs when he no longer needed the stipulated services, 
while the vassals constantly endeavored to lessen their duties 
and to convert their hereditary possession into free ownership. 

Certain safeguards were devised, therefore, to bind both the 
king and his vassals In feudal law the relation between the 
king and his vassals was regarded as a contract, voluntarily 
entered into, which neither the king nor the vassals could break. 
Tlie king had the obligation, as defined by the feudal lawyers, 
not to injure his vassal in any way, not to build castles on the 
vassal ’s land, not to make war against him without cause, not to 
increase his dues without his consent, and not to take his fief 
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away from him as long as lie fulfilled all conditions The vassal 
had the general obligation not to injure his lord in body, reputa- 
tion, or estate His love for the king was so great Unit he would 
willingly give all his possessions to aid the king in times of 
trouble; but, for safety's sake, both tlu' eontrilmtions and the 
times were carefully defined. When the king was eapLured and 
must needs be ransomed, when Ins eldest son was knighted, and 
the king was under heavy expenses for his horse and armor and 
the ceremonial banquet, and when the king’s eldest daughter 
was married and a dowry had to be provided, eeitain payments 
called aids had to be made by every vas.sal To keep a perfect 
record of the king’s ownership of the land, of which the vassal 
merely held hereditary possession, a small sum called a relief 
had to be paid whenever a vassal ’s heir inherited an estate In 
later times no payment was more evaded than this , for if several 
generations passed without the renewal of the record which was 
made when the relief was paid, the king’s right might be for- 
gotten To protect the king in securing the proper services when 
a minor heir or a girl inherited a fief, he had the right to take 
over the fief until the heir reached maturity or until ilie heiress 
was married, or to be paid a fine iii lieu of Ins rights When a 
vassal died without heirs, the fief escheated back into the king's 
hands, to be granted to another vassal as oceasioii required. 
These three last obligations, relief, warchhrp and marriage, and 
escheat are called mcidents 

In Prance the process of subinfeudation led to a great deal 
of civil war, for although the va.ssal ivas bound not, to war 
against his immediate lord, the subva.ssals ivere under no such 
obligation In Normandy, however, a somewliat different situa- 
tion prevailed The personal vigor of the Norman dukes had 
prevented the development of Icndalism in its disintegrating 
characteristics The Norman rulers had dominated ('very de- 
partment of the public life of the duchy, and William had no 
intention of exercising any ]e.ss power in England In con- 
trolling his Norman followers m England William wa.s aided 
by the fact that the Normans were an alien garrison in the 
midst of a hostile populace, and if the now king needed their 
help, they needed Ins support even more Moreover, most of 
the Norman barons were old friends and trusted confidants of 
William, whose ancient loyalty prevented them from doing any- 
thing else but support the conqueror N('verthele.s.s, i,o fore.stell 
troubles usual on the continent, Avliieh might develo]! in a later 
generation, when the personal bonds uniting the king and his 
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friends were no longer a factor, William seems to have olili- 
gated every vassal and snbvassal to take an oath of primary 
obedience to himself, so that he liad the direct alJegiance of 
every member of the feudal system in England One known 
example of sneli an oath was administered in 1086 on Salisbury 
plain and is called the Salisbury oath William also tried to 
check the forces of disintegration by other devices He kept in 
his own hands certain powers which on the continent were 
delegated to the vassals, such as the rights to license the build- 
ing of castles and fortresses, to coin money, and to try in his 
own courts certain kinds of eases called pleas of the crown, 
which dealt with contempt of the king’s orders, treason, coun- 
terfeiting, shipwreck, robbery, outlawry, and other matters 
Moreover, probably as much through the circumstance that 
England was conquered piecemeal as through design, William 
scattered the grants of particular individuals all over the 
country, so that no one noble should control any large region 
By this practice he made more difficult the reaiipearance of 
anything like the great Anglo-Saxon magnates, who possessed 
whole series of counties in which, under the title of earls, they 
exercised complete governmental authority It is true that 
William established earldoms on the holders of England, where 
strong measures of defense might be necessary, as in Kent, Dur- 
ham, Hereford, Chester, and Shrewsbury, but the earls were 
rather royal officials than great landowners as the Anglo-Saxon 
earls had been Moreover, the majority of the earldoms were 
of extremely short duration 

In addition to all this, to prevent the rise of great families 
to independent power like that possessed by Earl Godwin in 
Anglo-Saxon days, William the Conqueror kept a check on all 
his feudal vassals through certain non-feudal administrative 
and judicial officers William’s abolition of the Anglo-Saxon 
earls left the sheriff alone in charge of the county, in a position 
resembling that of the vicomte, one of William’s nonfeudal 
administrative officers in Normandy The Conqueror retained 
the sheriff, and increased his powers until they approximated 
those of the Norman vicomte The sheriff was given charge 
of all the royal revenues in his own county, the duty of issuing 
royal proclamations, of commanding the king’s forces, and of 
apprehending any insurrectionary movement against the king’s 
authority He was the king’s eyes, the king’s mouth, and the 
king’s ears in every shire. 

While the sheriffs were theoretically appointed for short 
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terms and "Were dependent npon the royal favor, William 
showed his confidence m his Norman friends by repiularly choos- 
ing the greatest baron in a county to act as sherifT and permit- 
ting these appointees to enjoy such long, unbroken terms of 
office, that they even passed on their shrievalties by inheritance 
in their families Under William Rufus and Henry I there 
was a check to this tendency, men without great connections 
but notable for their skdl in administration were more and 
more placed in the office in order to restore the king’s real 
control. 

The Nokman Judicial System 

While under feudal law every baron held a court in which 
all matters between the lord and his own men were decided, 
and while William and his successors invested many barons 
AVith further judicial rights by grants of special franchises, 
William retained and strengthened the ancient nonfeudal conrtft 
of Anglo-Saxon days Of these the shire courts were particu- 
larly important in aiding the king to assert his royal power 
over the nation. 

These courts, still held usually twice a year, were now under 
the sole presidency of the sheriff The sessions wore attended 
by the landed classes of the county or tlieir representatives, 
without regard for their position in feudal society. Some serfs 
were also present Tins fact is accounted for by tlie use of 
men of four neighboring vills adjacent to a given community 
to determine questions of fact, especially in connection witli 
accusations of crime For this purpose it was desirable to have 
the priest, the reeve, and four men of each vill in 1,he county 
available 

Because there was some restriction as to the kinds of cases 
that could be brought before the shire court, it might be thought 
that this body declined in importance By one of his few legis- 
lative enactments, William removed ecclesiastical cases from 
the shire court and gave the church courts of its own to hear 
such eases Cases affecting feudal rights in land, as between 
the lord and his vassals or between vassals of the same lord, 
were removed to the new baronial feudal courts. But in spite 
of this the shire court was still the highest court open to the 
majority of men in England The court had jurisdiction over 
land eases between vassals of different lords, and in case a lord 
did not himself hold a court. Ins vassals were foroed to resort 
to the county court for justice. The pleas of the crown regularly 
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were tried here. Cases where justice could not be obtained in 
the lower court of the hundred and borough continued to be 
tried before the county, and judgment of these lower courts 
could now be reconsidered by the county court, which might 
fine the lower courts for false judgments The sheriff regu- 
larly used the county court to enforce his claims to taxes, rents, 
and dues, asid by special wi'its the king might order the court 
to conduct special cases Ordinary crimes continued to be tried 
in the hundred court, but excepting treason and offenses against 
one’s lord, most serious crimes, including nonfeudal offenses of 
barons, were within the jurisdiction of the county court. 

In the trial of cases, it might be noted, Englishmen continued 
to follow English usages, but Normans were to prove their 
guilt or innocence by a new ordeal, that of combat, in which the 
truth of the respective oaths was determined by a combat on 
horseback between the two parties In a case where an English- 
man was accused by a Norman, the Englishman might choose 
his own form of proof , but in the opposite case the Englishman 
must prove his accusation by combat or, if he refused to do so, 
the Norman might purge himself by oath In the conduct of 
the pleas of the crown, the sheriff acted not as the president 
of a popular assembly, but as the king’s justice in a royal 
court There was thus brought home more closely to the nation 
the extent and reality of the royal power. The county court 
was used also to publish the king ’s laws, proclamations, grants, 
and charters 

In the process of establishing his Norman system in England, 
William introduced to the native inhabitant an acquaintance 
with public discipline, which they had sadly lacked in Anglo- 
Saxon times It has been held that the Norman rulers’ rigorous 
training of the English in respect for law had the effect of 
makmg self-government possible earlier in England than else- 
where One of the disciplinary devices used by the Conqueror 
was the imposition upon the local units of responsibility for 
crimes committed in their midst Villagers were expected to 
raise the hue and cry and to pursue and catch the offender 
To ferret out crime, the leading men, consisting of the reeve, the 
priest, and four men of four adjacent vills, might be brought 
together to give information In the case of the murder of a 
Norman, an extremely heavy fine of forty-six marks was im- 
posed upon the whole hundred where the crime had been com- 
mitted if the murderer were not produced within seven days 
Every murdered man, moreover, was presumed to be a Norman 
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until it could be proved that he was English. Finally, all men 
for whom some lord was not immediately responsible wore re- 
quired to be enrolled in small groups, or frankpledge titlungs. 
These sometimes numherod ten men each, and sometimes in- 
cluded all the men in a village The members of a tithing were 
responsible for each other. If the group failed to produce a 
member accused of crime, the group was severally responsible 
for a fine assessed upon them The head man of the group 
acted as a kind of police officer for the tithing. 

The King under the Norman System: 

William ’s innovations probably went beyond the more protec- 
tion of his feudal position, and represented an effort to create 
a strong political sovereignty in place of a lordsliip based upon 
the personal loyalty of his followers He and his successors suc- 
ceeded so well that it was only tho accident of disputed or weak 
claims to the inheritance of the crown that saved any vestige 
of liberty William II, Heniy I, and Stephen issued charters 
of liberties designed to rally the English to the new king against 
tlieir rivals by promises of restoration of or regard for old 
rights William’s own imposition upon the Norman barons of 
his altered concept of the kingship was aided by tho fact that 
William wore the crown of England as tho rightful heir of 
Edward the Confessor and the old English kings. In line with 
this contention changes were made in existing institutions only 
when necessary The Anglo-Saxon systf-m of laws was relained 
and little was added to them, although the whole body of 
feudal law was superimposed upon the English system to regu- 
late public and private relationships. Anglo-Saxon institutions 
were taken over, although they were modified considerably by 
feudal conditions. The old royal council of the witau was 
subtly converted into the Curia Begis, a feudal court in which 
men took their places as direct vassals or tenants-in-chief of the 
king In the Curia Regis the leading nobles, lay and ecclesi- 
astical, played the dominant role as they had done in the as- 
sembly of the witan, but they sat now as the king ’s vassals and 
not as the wise men of the realm. 

The Curia Regis 

The Curia Regis of the Norman kings has many aspects. Its 
seremonial sessions were held at Christmas, Easter, and Rente- 
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cost, and on these occasions the king wore his croivn. in the 
midst of his nobles and there was festivity as well as business 
In theory all the king's tenants-in-chief down to the humblest 
knight who held his land directly from the king might come to 
these sessions Yet of the live hundred tenants-iii-chiel, of 
whom one hundred and seventy were barons of consequence, 
not more th^ seventy-five ever witnessed any document of the 
great council. 

The ordinary sessions of the Curia Regis, which the king 
might call at any time, were less splendid and colorful Tliosc 
regularly present were apt to be the great men of the kingdom, 
the archbishops, certain bishops, a few abbots, the lay magnates, 
and certain officials, generally priests in minor orders, of the 
king’s household. 

The Curia Regis had somewhat different fimetions from those 
of the Anglo-Saxon witan. Since the king was theoretically the 
supreme landlord, grants were made by him without consulting 
the Curia Regis There is no mention of the assent of the 
curia to direct taxes, such as the Danegeld, but the curia did 
authorize feudal impositions on occasion Legislation, which is' 
described as being made by the counsel of the barons, was 
sanctioned by the curia, though it must be remembered that all 
the secular legislation of William I is contained in ten brief 
paragraphs. The curia formally elected the successor to the 
throne William himself sought election by the witan, and 
when the disputed successions of his descendants led to repeated 
resort to the curia for election, the curia’s right was fixed by 
repeated precedents 

The Curia Regis was, finally, a court. In the feudal world 
it represented the court of the tenants where the king dis- 
pensed justice to his tenants-in-chief, whether clerical or lay, 
in their disputes with each other or in their claims against 
himself. But the Curia Regis had more national functions also. 
High treason was tried before the assembly Disputes between 
great prelates, such as the division of authority between the 
archbishops of York and Canterbury, were adjudicated here, as 
well as civil eases resting on the evidence of Saxon charters and 
past customs 

One of the peculiarities of medieval thinking is that men 
could conceive of the same institution under many forms. The 
great ceremonial assemblies were the curia, but so were the 
smaller periodic meetings of a smaller number of the magnates, 
T’inally, a group of even only two or three of the king’s officials 
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in close personal attendance upon him were no less the Curia 
Regis, the permanent as opposed to the periodic curia. Such 
small groups were constantly consulted hy the king, and their 
counsel and advice was that of the, Curia Regis As judicial 
matters were brought to the king’s attention on liis journeys 
through his dominions, the small attendant curia might he 
instructed to investigate the case and give judgment. 

The Revenues oe the Norman Kings 

In the establishment of political sovereignty the Norman 
kings recognized that one of the chief elements was the control 
of abundant material resources by the government The 
crown’s mam interest in feudalism as a system lay in the fact 
that it helped to supply the pecuniary as well as the military 
requirements of the state Apart from any theoretical consider- 
ations, the practical aspects of royal policy involved heavy out- 
lays Castles to garrison the country, of which the Tower of 
London, begun by William the Conqueror himself, is an ex- 
ample, were constructed at heavy cost A great deal of expense 
was entailed in completely subduing the English, who recov- 
ered after the initial overthrow and rebelled against William 
on .several occasions, namely, in Yorkshire in lOCf) when Wil- 
liam laid waste the Vale of York for fifty miles, and again in 
1071 when Hereward the Wake led the men of central England 
in the last great native insurrection At certain times revolts 
of the feudal nobles to secure the privileges of the continental 
aristocracy denied by the Norman kings had to be dealt with. 
William the Conqueror was faced by two risings of his barons, 
one in 1075, led by Ralph and Roger, Earls of Hereford and 
Norfolk, and the other in 1077-1079, led by his own son Robert. 
William II had to suppress the revolt of Odo, his uncle, and 
Robert, his brother, in 1088, and that of his great vassal, Robert 
of Mowbray, in 1095 Henry I had to fight for his power 
against his brother Robert in 1101 and against the powerful 
Robert of Bell5me in the next year, 1102 William IJ increased 
his expenditures by a campaign into the north, as a result of 
which Westmoreland was added to England, and hy lending his 
brother Robert 10,000 marks on pledge of Normandy to enable 
him to go on the first Crusade in 1096 In 1103 Henry I had to 
promise his brother BobciT a pension of 3000 marks a year to 
induce him to abandon his claims to the crown of England, 
recently seized by Henry on his brother William IT’s death, 
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and to return to Normandy Henry' never paid this money, but 
he did not feel safe until he invaded Normandy in HOG 
at the head of a costly expedition, defeated and captured Rob- 
ert in the battle of Tmchebrai, put him into prison for the 
remaining twenty-seven years of his life, and assumed the 
Duchy of Normandy for himself. 

To meet liie charges of their government the Norman kings 
developed large, but inelastic, revenues Taxation of tbe mod- 
ern sort was unknown, a Danegeld occasionally levied was the 
only direct taxation, and indirect taxation, such as national 
customs and excises, was nonexistent The chief resources of 
the crown were the feudal services, the feudal dues and pay- 
ments, the yield of the 1422 manors which William I had re- 
served for himself from which lie was said to draw 1060 
pounds, 30 shillings, and 3 obols in rent each day, and the 
income from the royal forests, coming from the sale of wood 
and the leasing of pannage for swine There were also paid 
into the treasury fines in the royal courts, payments (first in 
kind, but soon in money) in lieu of customary services from 
tlie people of the towns, money coming from the sale of charters 
to the towns, and the value of nmfs or goods thrown away 
by a thief in flight, of strayed animals, wrecks, whales and great 
sturgeons cast up on shore, and treasure trove. Furthermore, 
the king had the right to impress conveyances and horses for 
his use and to buy supplies at fixed and low prices 

The chief royal fiscal agent was the sheriff He collected 
the loyal rents of the king’s manors lu every county, and the 
king’s share of the fines in the county and hundred courts. 
By the tune that the Domesday Book was compiled, he was 
regularly paying to the crown a fixed sum known as the ‘ ‘ farm 
of the county” in composition of these revenues He also col- 
lected and paid to the king the fines derived from the plea.s 
of the crown and the murder fines laid on the hundreds, tO' 
gether with the Danegeld and some of the feudal payments dub 
from the teuants-in-chief 

Tn their efforts to bring more money into their treasuries 
the Norman kings adopted the newest inventions and discov- 
eries in accounting. Of these the most significant was the 
abacus, which was in reality a method of using the Arabic or 
decimal system of notation in place of the cumbersome Roman 
duo-decimal system It is represented in modern times by a 
frame fitted with wires on which wooden beads are strung, 
still used by Chinese laundrymen to work their accounts. An 
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earlier form was a table on winch lines were drawn, while 
weif^lits, moved up and down in the columns, took the place 
of beads. This accounting device came to Biig’land from Lor- 
raine, and William and his immediate successors ivere quick 
to see its possibilities in tlieir treasury department Prom the 
resemblance of the tabic to a cliequcr board the accounting 
office came to be called the IS n c.liegucr, a name winch has come 
down from Norman times to our oivn Around this Exclieqiuir 
table, in the presence of a committee of the Curia Regis, the 
king’s sheriffs and all other officials who received revenues in 
kind or handled money for the king (winch became much more 
common in the century after William’s death and took the 
place of payments in kind after the reign of Henry T), made 
their accounting twice a year, at Easter and at Mieliaelmas 
(September 29) 

More positive endeavors were also made by William the Con- 
queror and his immediate successors to enlarge their income 
William I gave so much attention to the problem that his con- 
temporaries declared lie was “given to avarice and greedily 
loved gam,'’ while a modern historian has asserted that his 
subjects groaned under Ins exactions He finally ordered a groat 
economic census of all the wealth of the kingdom, concluded in 
1086, called the Domesday Book, on the basis of wbieb Ranulf 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham, the chief minister or justiciar of 
William II, actually devised larger revenues, A contemporary 
chronicler, Odericus Vitalis, declared that, while enormous sums 
were spent prodigally m useless armaments, Ranulf Plamhard 
and other minions and officers of the King “were robbing Eng- 
land, and worse than thieves pillaged without mercy the gran- 
aries of the farmers, and the stores of the merchants, not even 
restraining their bloody hands from plundering the eliureh ” 
A less impassioned examination of Ranulf Plambard’s work 
shows that lie found means of exacting money from the eliurcli, 
and that, in defiance of feudal custom, he greatly increased the 
feudal reliefs and the severity of payments in coniieetion with 
the king’s right of wardship and marriage Ranulf himself 
suffered dismissal from his office for liis ruthless and unpopular ' 
efforts to increase the royal income and spent the last years of 
his life ni building the great cathedral of Durham, the most 
magnificent of all English elmrclies His successor in the 
justiciarsliip, Roger, Bishop of Raiishury, pi-etended to abandon 
his excessive rates of payment, hut aetnally committed thorn to 
record in the now firmly estalilishd Exchequer, after removing 
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certain inequalities, so that they soon began to be regarded as 
right and proper The problem of increasing the king’s income 
to correspond with rising expenditures was not solved, however, 
during this period, and continued to form one of the major coil- 
corns of the successive governments all through English history. 

The NoRMAisr Kings and the CnuacH 

While the feudal barons remained restless under the con- 
stantly advancing might of the first three Norman rulers, tlieir 
revolts were unsuccessful, and they were forced to bide their 
time until a weaker personality mounted the English throne. 
More serious in the eyes of William and his sons was the opposi- 
tion to their pretentions of the church, which advanced against 
v-"'flie idea of supreme royal control a contradictory policy 

In order to understand the situation clearly, certain facts 
concerning the church must be kept m mind The term 
"church” IS the general name of the organization which was 
concerned with the religious life of western Europe Its gov- 
ernment was controlled by a hierarcliy of officials, priests, arch- 
deacons, bishops and abbots, archbishops, and the pope. On 
the other hand, the vast properties spread throughout Christen- 
dom, on which the church depended for its wealth and the 
means of carrying on its work, were owned by local corporations , 
the bishopries, monasteries, and other offices The pope could 
issue regulations for the general government of the church, 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury, for example, felt himself 
obliged to obey , but the Archbishop of Canterbury was not paid 
by the pope for carrying out his duties He received his income 
from landed estates which were the property of his office, the 
corporation of the archbishopric, over which the pope had no 
control and from which the pope received no income or revenues 
directly. At the same time the pope was very much interested 
in seeing that the estates of the archbishopric were passed on 
from one archbishop to another, in order that the resources of 
the archbishops might continue ample for their duties 

Another fact that must be noticed is that while the church 
in England was a part of the church of western Europe, at the 
same time it liad a certain entity and separate organization. 
Headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury as their primate, the 
English bishops and the English clergy were capable of organ- 
ized action in their own interests Consequently, the phrase, the 
relations of the Norman kings and the church, may mean the 
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relations between the Norman lungs and the pope as head of the 
church as a whole, or between the Norman kings and the English 
church as a separate entity, or those between the Norman kings 
and both the pope and the English church 

In the relation between the Norman lungs and the English 
church there are tivo fundamental considerations first, the fact 
that the church corporations, tlie bishoprics and<- monasteries, 
were the great vested interests par excellence of the age, and s('c~ 
ond, that the clergy ■wore almost the only educated class, ivith 
a monopoly of training and executive ability There was, there- 
fore, no question of eliminating the infliienee of the clergy, the 
learned embodiments of corporate ivealtli The king had to de- 
pend on churchmen to man the offices of the central government 
From William the Conqueror to Edward I a long line of groat 
ecclesiastics served in the chief offices of tlie state The real 
question was whether they should control the state as officers of 
a great politico-religious organization which looked upon the 
state as inferior to it, or 'whether they should owe their first 
allegiance to the king and the secular ideal It made a world 
of difference which they did; and it is largely owing to tlie 
developments of the Norman period that, in general, tlu'y wore 
first of all servants of the king From the sliirt, William the 
Conqueror was resolved that m England the clmrehmeu and the 
church should be subordinate to tlie lung, and as one mc'ans of 
assuiing this fact lie insisted that the lands and estates of the 
church should be regarded as fiefs, paying certain dues and 
services to the lung. In enforcing these views William had the 
extraordinary assistance of LaniTanc, an Italian lawyer turned 
monk, who was Archbishop of Canterbury from 1070 until his 
death in 1089 On the other hand, William found himself 
limited by the fact that he had led his conquering expedilion to 
England as a Christian crusader with the blessing of Pope 
Alexander II Moreover, in his plans he was opposed by a gieat 
regenerative movement in the church at large led by Hildebrand, 
who became pope in 1073 as Gregory VII. 

By the middle of the eleventh century the central government 
of the Christian ehurcli in Rome had reached the nadir of degra- 
dation, when three Popes conducted an unseemly quarrel for tlio 
control of the papal throne. To the monk Hildebrand, who was 
right at the heart of the struggle, it seemed that tlie real evils 
symbolized by the present wretchedness were the desjuritnaliza- 
tion and feudalization of the local officers of the church, es])o- 
cially the bishops, and their subordination to the civil king. iHl 
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over Europe iu the days of the Northman invasions, the civil 
state had come to play a greater part in men's interests than the 
church, and the bishops and other learned men of the church 
were drafted to place their learning and ability at the service 
of the government More than this, there u'ds an increasing 
tendency to lose sight of the distinction bctAven the property of 
the bishopries or other offices and the personal possessions of the 
bishops, for bishops to marry, found families, and pass on not 
only their personal property, but the estates of their offices to 
their children. If this process went very far, it was clear that 
the church would lose its wealth, and with its wealth, its in- 
fluence and power for doing good in the world Hildebrand, 
therefore, sponsored a program of reform, in which he demanded 
the cooperation of all Christian kings and churchmen. He began 
by boldly and clearly claiming the supremacy of the Roman 
church over all other churches and the superiority of the Church 
over the State While this was not a fact, it was essential as an 
article of faith to induce the bishops to regard tlie service of the 
church as more essential than their work for the government. 
He then went on to declare that the church officials must be 
elected according to the law of the church — bishops by the cathe- 
dral chapters, and abbots of monasteiies by the convents — and 
that they must not be appointed by kings, in order to prevent 
mere politicians without spiritual interests from receiving church 
offices To make this doubly sure, he denied the right of kings 
to induct new bishops and other church officials into their 
offices, or to invest them with their estates or ecclesiastical 
powers. All this must be done by church officials Finally, to 
prevent the appearance of a hereditary officialdom, passing on 
church property as a family possession, he forbade the marriage 
of priests 

With such parts of this program as made for reform in the 
church without interfering with his own power, William the 
Conqueror was in accord He sincerely desired to see more 
spiritually minded men in at least some of the great offices of the 
church, and he and Lanfranc worked together to put such men 
into office He saw the force of the objection to the marriage 
of priests and forbade priests of the higher ranks, in any case, to 
marry But he insisted upon his patronage or the right to select 
church officials, and to avoid conflict the Pope granted it to him 
for his lifetime. In the matter of the superiority of the Church 
over the State, he absolutely refused any concession. When the 
legate of the Pope bade him make this acknowledgment by doing 
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fealty to the pope, he replied m a letter, directly to Gregory, 
“I refused to do fealty, nor will I, because neither have I prom- 
ised it, nor do I find that my predecessors did it to your prede- 
cessors ” He refused to allow any one settled in las dominions to 
acknowledge a pope save at his oivn bidding, or to receive letters 
from Eome without his first having seen them , ho, did not per- 
mit any independence to the Archbishop of Cantc'rhury , and he 
refused to allow the excommunication of any iinporlant persons 
or their accusation of crimes against the moral code without his 
command Finally, he insisted that the lands held by the ehurch 
corporations, bishoprics, monasteries, and other offices and in- 
stitutions were feudal lands subject to feudal services Bishops 
attended the Curia Regis not as distinguished men, hut as vassals 
holding fiefs The King’s view was more definitely stated by 
Lanfranc m 1088 On the occasion when William of St. Calais, 
Bishop of Durham, was senteueed to exile for his part in the 
baronial revolt of that year, he appealed from the king’s court 
to that of the pope Lanfranc advised the King that in respect 
of the lands of the bishopric of Durham William of St Calais 
was a lay baron, and that thus his estates were liable to for- 
feiture by the judgment of a vassal court 

Much may be said in justification of William’s position, An 
impossible situation would have been created if the great church- 
men, invested with hundreds of manors, had been allowed to 
evade their obligations as vassals In ellect, a considerable part 
of England would have been removed JTom the king’s control. 

As long as William I lived, his relations with the Papacy, even 
If strained at times, were on a plane of mutual respect. Gregory 
VII Avas too busy with a quarrel with the German Emperor, 
Henry IV, to press his claims against William, and William 
was too wise to go to extremes with his. The situation was 
altered when William Rufus came to the throne. Personally, if 
the monkish chroniclers may he believed, he was a man of loiv 
character, his habitual expression ivas a sneer, he was given to 
fits of passion when he threw decorum to tlie winds, he laughed 
at the ordinary restraints of morality, he gave such special 
license to his household knights that at the news of hi.s approadi 
his people fled to the woods and hills lie was faced also by 
pressing needs of more revenue With the advice and help of 
Ranulf Piambard he openly asseiicd the feudal nature of the 
estates of the ehurch and proceeded to treat them exactly as 
fiefs. This is ivliat Oderiens Vitali.s meant ivlicn he .said tliat 
Ranulf and the other royal officials did not restrain their bloody 
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hands even from the church Banulf and the Kins' demanded 
large sums from bishops when they entered upon their bishop- 
ries. The Bishop of Thetford paid a relief of 1000 pounds , and, 
straightway, as he opened the gospel book at his consecration, his 
eye fell upon the salutation with which Christ had greeted Judas 
on the niglit of his beti ayal, ‘ ‘ Friend, wdieref ore art thou come ? ’ ’ 
He then reajized that he was guilty of simony, the heinous sin of 
buying spiritual iirefermcnt and betraying his Lord for money. 
The King and his minister went further, however, after Lan- 
franc’s death in 1089, when they frankly treated the see of 
Canterbury as a lay fief which had escheated into the king’s 
hands, collecting its revenues and showing no intention of filling 
the vacant office. Other bishopries and abbeys were treated in 
the same way as they fell vacant From this advanced position 
William Rufus receded, when in the shadow of death he per- 
mitted Anselm, a holy Italian, to be named Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, but he still endeavored to saddle all feudal burdens 
upon the ecclesiastical fiefs In 1094, for example, he called 
upon Anselm for one of the feudal aids (which Anselm refused) , 
and he continued to keep certain abbeys vacant in spite of 
Anselm’s warning sermons "What is that to jmu?” cried the 
infuriated King. "The abbeys are my abbeys. You do what you 
please with your own manors, and I will do tlie same with my 
abbeys.” Other questions came up subsequently between the 
King and Anselm to embitter their relations, but the question of 
the feudal obligations of ecclesiastical fiefs was ever in the fore- 
ground. It was raised again over demands made by William 
for contributions and knights for a campaign into Wales, and for 
the money to be lent to Robert to enable him to go on his crusade 
in 1096 In the next year Anselm, refusing to appear at the 
king’s court at Windsor, appealed to the Pope and went into 
exile. While in exile, visiting in Rome, he learned a stricter 
doctrine of the relations between Church and State, to the effect 
that church officials must be chosen by the proper church 
agencies, and must never be invested with their lands or spiritual 
powers by the king This was simply restating the position 
which Anselm had already held in England, that church lands 
were not feudal fiefs , and when Henry I, after his accession to 
the throne in 1100, invited Anselm to return to England, 
Anselm at once reopened the quarrel by refusing to do homage 
to the king for his lands In 1106 a compromise was fnade 
between Anselm and Henry at Bee, which was a rational settle- 
ment of the Investiture Conflict. The church gained the recog- 
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iiition of the fact that a church official had certain spiritual 
jioiTOi's which only the church could bestow, while the king’s 
feudal rights were safeguarded Church officials were to be 
elected by the proper church bodies, but in tlie presence of the 
king or his repiesenlative, who in practice came to nominate the 
person to be chosen The newly elected bishop or abbot was to 
receive his lands from the king and accept certain fOfUdal obliga- 
tions, but at the same time he was to be invested with his 
spiritual powers, without whicli he could not serve in his office, 
by the church 

The English eliureli was not satisfied with this compromise, 
and m the reign of Stephen replaced it by a different arrange- 
ment Both tlie feudal baions and the church were discontented 
with the strong rule of 'William I and his sons The barons, 
therefore, supported Stephen for the kingship on Henry I’s 
death, because he was a mild man, and soft, and good, and did 
no justice, in opposition to the more vigorous Matilda, Henry’s 
daughter, and m 1136 the church took the occasion to extort 
from Stephen a charter, by winch all that had boon sought by 
the chiireli since the conquest was gained, and all that had been 
won by the king was abandoned At the same time, the church, 
relying upon the support of the Papacy and taking advantage 
of the disturbed conditions became virtually a state within the 
state Appeals to Rome to the pope’s supreme judicial au- 
Uiority, hitherto not permitted, were regularly made Excom- 
munication was extensively used to protect the church’s prop- 
erty Cluireli councils and church eouif,s sat without 
interference, and the ecclesiastical judicial system was better 
organized than that of the crown The canon law of the church, 
recognized as the law of the church by William I, subject to 
his sanction of any new legislative canons (or rules) made by 
the councils of the church, was codified or formulated in this 
period and now was used in England without restriction. 

Civil government, meantime, almost dissolved in the universal 
disorder, the land was filled with castles, property was unsafe, 
the royal courts ceased to function. “However a man tilled, 
the earth bare no corn, for the land was all fordone by evil 
deeds, and they said openly that Christ and His saints slept.’’ 

The Prosperity op Feudal England 

Much was written in contemporary literature of the grinding 
tyranny and the financial exactions of tho Norman Icings. As 
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great attention lias been paid to the cruelty and rapacity of the 
Norman lords Among them there were ruffians enough of the 
type of Ivo of Taillebois, who amused himself by setting dogs 
on peaceful men’s cattle It might not be too much to say, how- 
ever, that the occasional brutality of a Norman lord was 
miftehed many times over by the viciouaness of poweiful men 
in the lastedays of the Anglo-Raxon period, who preyed on the 
masses, seized their crops, and sold their girls into slavery The 
Normans may not have lightened the burdens of the country, 
but they had every interest in running it along tolerable lines, 
if only because they had conquered the land to make money out 
of it. 

In the midst of all the complaints about the harshness of life, 
it was seldom or never recognized that England was so much 
more prosperous than she had been in an earlier age, that she 
easily could stand the burdens which the new regime laid upon 
her The extent of English prospciity in this pciiod is indicated 
best by the extensive building of churches and monasteries, into 
which most of ilie surplus wealth of the day found its way. 

Though most of the Norman churches have lieen destioyed or 
altered enough remains to give some idea of the activity of the 
time whieh they roju'esout Thomas of Bayeux .staitcd tlie 
cathedral at York in 1070, Lanfrane built part of the chon at 
Canterbury cathedral beginning m 1072, Osmund of Salisbury 
built a eatliedral at Salisbury (now entirely replaced) from 
1072 to 1095, Remegms rebuilt Lincoln cathedral from 1075 
to 1081, though only a small part of his work lemain.s in the* 
present church, Rochester cathedral, as it now stands, is the 
work of Lanfrane and others , Evesham was begun in 1077 : 
St Alban’s was built between 1077 and 1115, and at Glaston- 
bury, Thurston of Caen finished a monastery church in 1083, 
but Ills successor, dissatisfied with it, tore it down and built 
another between 1102 and 1120. Besides these, the cathedials 
and mona.stcry churches of Winchester, Ely, Hereford, Worces- 
ter, St Paul’s in London (the predeces.sor of the present 
edifice), Gloucester, Chichester, Norwich, Abingdon, Tewkes- 
bury, Exeter, and Romsey, and the most magnificent structure 
of all, the great church at Durham — ^lialf ark of God, half de- 
fense against the Scots — ^were built during this period. In 
addition to the cathedral and monastery churches, many parish 
churches were erected m this time There was also much 
activity in founding monastic establishments with their endow- 
ments of lands and groups of buildings Under William I and 
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William II, twpiity-Kix houses ol the Beneclietme order were 
founded in England, and before the end of Stephen’s reign 
there were fifty Cistercian houses 

The material prosperity thus indicated was due in some part 
to the strong government, the harsh, severe regard lor Older, 
and the sharp repression of disorder, upon wliioh the feudal 
kings insisted. The private civil wars of Ihe great Haxon fam- 
ilies, which had so iveakened England in the eleventh century, 
were not permitted hy William and his successors. Moreover, 
foreign invasions also ceased, since the northern rulers soon dis- 
covered the futility of attacking the vigorous English kings. 
But ill greatest measure it was due to several other things , a 
very rapid growth of commerce, the rise of towns, and an im- 
portant agrieiiliitral development 

The story of agricultuial advance in this period is intimately 
associated with the extension of feudalism in England, which 
brought 10 completion the changes which had already made so 
much progress in the late Saxon times. The fief as a hare piece 
of land would have been valueless to a medieval vassal He was 
precluded by the dignity of his social position and hy tlio fact 
that his time was taken up hy his services to the king from tilling 
the soil himself in the sweat of his own brow ; and in the condi- 
tion of natural economy there was no money willi which ho 
could hire any one to work for him for wages. Even if money 
had been in use, it would have been difficult to hire labor, for 
the simple reason that the population of England was still sparse 
and engaged m subsistence farming. What the vassal required 
to make Ins fief productive for himself was the control of land 
scattered about in existing agricultural communities, with power 
to compel the agricultural workers to leave off work on their 
own land part of the time and work for himself wiLliout pay. 
This arrangement was worked out through an organization 
known as the manor. 

Every fief consisted of a number of manors, sometimes one 
or even less than one, sometimes many hundreds A manor and 
a fief might bo the same area exactly, the fief was the land 
looked upon as a political unit , the manor was the same land 
looked upon as an economic, productive, farming unit. In gen- 
eral, a manor represented a village, although sometimes two 
or three villages were grouped in one manor, and sometimes two 
manors might be included in a village 

The whole development represented by the transformation 
of the Saxon village into the Norman manor was under way long 
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THE MANOR IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
Showing (a) the Lord’s Demesne, made up of the home 
farm and strips in open fields, (b) the common meadow, 
pasture, woodland, and waste; (c) the three open fields 
in which the strips of lord, serfs, and the glebe lands of 
the parish church are intermingled. 

In tlie North Field the dark strips represent the holdinss of the Lord of 
the Manor in the open holds, and form part of his demesne, the cross- 
hatched strips are the holdings of Kobert, son of John, a seif. 
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before the conquest, although the process had no uniformity 
throughout the country In some villages all men wore still free- 
men without any lord, in others the lord had become so strong 
that he looked upon his villagers as personally unfree possessions 
of his own. The Anglo-Saxon tliegn was supplanted in most 
cases by a Norman lord as the proprietor of the manor , for the 
various grades of dependency the Normans subsLitiiki'd, m gen- 
eral terms, one status, that of serf In many places a goodly 
number of freemen managed to survive A few remained on 
nearly every manor, and, in all, perhaps twelve per cent of the 
agricultural population continued to be personally free Even 
those villages liitherto entirely free were given to lords, and 
their inhabitants reduced to a servile status 
The serf was not a slave, for, while a slave was unfree and had 
no rights, a serf ivas free against everybody but his lord and was 
capable of suing all actions against third parties Against the 
lord, however, a serf theoretically had no rights, and the lord 
could stop any action against himself on the part of a serf by 
pleading the exception of serfdom In practice, on the other 
hand, the seif was protected by certain legal rules and, above 
all, by custom as it developed in every manor, which, it was hold, 
even the lord himself could not breali. The serf was personally 
dependent upon the lord, but could not be sold apart from tlio 
land or devised by will All the serf’s property was the lord’s, 
yet Ihe serf had the right to continue to hold his little farm 
and pa.ss it on to his son, subject to the payment of the required 
dues and services At the same time, if the lord could not take 
him from his land, the serf could not leave the land , and, more- 
over, he had to pay certain fines for marrying Ins daughter or 
son off the manor, for engaging in trade, or for permission to 
go on a journey away from the manor. He was compelled to 
work certain days on the lord’s land every iveek in the year, 
with extra days in seed time and harvest time. He was obliged 
to do certain plowing for the lord every year, to do liis share of 
the lord’s carting, to work on the village roads, to have his corn 
ground in the lord's mill, to be present in the manor court, and 
finally, to fold his sheep at night on the lord’s land, so that the 
lord’s land might get the benefit of the sheep manure Since 
sheep manure was the most valued fertilizer of the time, this 
was so important a mattei that a test of a man ’s status was often 
the question of where he folded his sheep 
In the technical economy of the manor, the management of 
its agneultiire, many features of the older village continued to 
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be used The three-field system with the division of the open 
fields into acre strips, the common waste, and meadow, and the 
control by the village community over the plow lands during half 
the year was still the rule in the larger part of England The 
lord’s land, called the demesne, was scatteicd about in strips in 
the open fields intermixed with that of the serfs, subject to the 
same comnron use as theirs for pasture land after the harvest 
had been gathered 

It was through the extension of the feudal and manoiial sys- 
tems that the Norman conquest came most closely home to all 
classes of the Anglo-Saxon population The Saxon nobles were 
displaced, the Saxon freemen, with the few exceptions noted, 
were lowered m status ; and the great mass of the already unfree 
found themselves reduced to a common Norman standard, as 
serfs or villeins, with heavier duties than they had known be- 
fore On the other hand, the Saxon slaves were raised to the 
personal status of serfs, although they continued to be eco- 
nomically worse off than serfs, because, while they might have 
small gardens around their cottages, they held no land in the 
plowed fields 

The gi eater effort and harder work exacted of the serfs by 
their new feudal lords undoubtedly brought about a significant 
increase in agricultural produce, which, after all, was still the 
largest item in making up the national income each year Out- 
put was increased still further by certain advances in technique 
developed on the lands of the monasteries, which were the agri- 
cultural experiment stations of the Middle Ages. The Cistercians 
were leaders in this work. They founded their houses in the 
most desolate and remote sites, and these they proceeded to 
make as fruitful as possible. They gathered up the water sup- 
ply for miles around by vast drainage works, stagnant pools 
were converted into running waters enclosed by embankments, 
and swamps were drained and reclaimed Mills were built, 
roads were constructed, and endless energy was spent to reclaim 
worthless land So eager were they for land at last, that they 
were said even to desecrate church-yards and to encroach on 
the royal forests They grew famous for their breeds of horses 
and sheep, they thanked God for the blessings of fatness and 
fleeces, as foreign weavers sought their wool and poured the 
silver of Flanders into their treasure houses 

The revival of town life and the gi-owth of commerce had be- 
gun in England long before the Norman conquest, as a result of 
Danish commercial activity; but the development had been even 
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more vigorous on the continent than in England. The discovery 
of Slither mines at Goslar in Germany had mereasod the stock 
of money in circulation, the enterprise of the Swedish Vikings 
had opened up trade between Constantinople and the North 
through Russia, and the energetic Italian merchants of Bari, 
Amalfi, and later Pisa, Genoa, and Vomee had penetrated to the 
eastern Mediterranean The two great cast and west linos of 
trade thiough the Baltic and through the Mediteiranean, which 
had thus been developed, were connected with each other by 
north and south routes across Flanders and France, and across 
the Alps from Italy to Germany and the Rhine towns 1/7101 
this active European commerce, from which England was cut 
off still rather completely even in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, England was brought mto closer contact by the political 
connection between England and Normandy established by the 
conquest. Merchants from Rouen, the capital of Noimandy, 
flocked in the wake of the Conqueror and settled down in Lon- 
don “inasmuch as it was fitter for their trading and better 
stored with merchandise than they were wont to traffic”; 
artisans came from Flanders under the protection of William’s 
queen, Matilda, who was a Flemish princess, men of the Em- 
peror, that IS, German merchants, already established in London 
in Ethelred the Unready’s time, became so prominent that in 
1157 in the reign of TIenry II they received very extensive 
privileges and a house in London. With Italy communications 
on diplomatic and ecclesiastical affairs were conducted by ivay 
of the Seme (through Normandy), the Rhone, and Marseilles 
Along the same route the wool of England found an export mar- 
ket in the Italian cities, to be woven mto cloth on the looms of 
Lucca and Florence The commerce between England and Italy 
was entirely in the hands of Italian merchants, who, by their 
presence m England, brought England within the range of the 
rapid advances which were being made in business in Italy under 
the influence of Italian trade expansion into the east. 

But in addition to an active trade carried on overseas, there 
was also in all probability in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the development of local trade. Even though in theory every- 
thing that was needed on the manor was raised there except 
iron, millstones, salt, tar, and incense, and everything raised on 
the manor was used there, in actual practice certain manors 
early began to raise surplus produce of one sort, which could be 
exchanged for surplus produce of another sort with another 
manor. Differentiation m production began early; and with it, 
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trade grew. Those manors best silnated for centers of trade 
grew into toiMis or boroughs The inliabitants found it profitable 
to engage in the exchange of goods or to embark in some manu- 
facturing process in connection with their raw materials At the 
same time they continued 1o be regarded as serfs by their lords, 
and had to pay the servile exactions and services to tlieir lord, 
even thoiif^i they were handicapped severely in their business 
by so doing Tliey became conscious of their collective interests 
and needs They wanted to be free of work-services, to journey 
where they pleased, to marry whom they liked, to do business 
without paying the lord his “merchet,” to buy property as 
they desired, to be rid of the obbgation to use the lord’s mill and 
bake oven Many of the manors which became towns were on 
the royal domain, and because, as early as Henry I’s reign, the 
king was more interested in money than in feudal and servile 
services, he began to listen to protests of his townsmen against 
their feudal status In return for payments of large sums of 
money, Henry I began to sell charters of privileges to the towns 
on the royal domain, and this practice was followed by Henry 
II, Richard, and John to an ever increasing extent It might 
be noted in passing that towns on the estates of lay lords gen- 
erally succeeded in getting charters from them also, but towns 
on ecclesiastical estates vainly fought for privileges down to the 
end of the Middle Ages 

Foremost among the privileges granted by charters were the 
abolition of all services in return for an annual tax, which the 
townspeople assessed upon themselves and collected, and the 
right to have their own courts for the adjudication of disputes. 
The towns also secured the authority to elect their own officials, 
the mayor and his council, and the monopoly of trade within 
the town to the exlusion of all “foreigners,” that is, men of other 
towns, and even of residents in the town who were not “citi- 
zens,” in all probability, in the beginning, those who had not 
contributed to the expense of getting the charter The trade 
monopoly was managed through a system of gilds, at first 
through the gild merchant, which included all business men in 
the town, and later, in the fourteenth century, through a series 
of craft gilds, formed probably out of the gild merchant when 
the numbers of various craftsmen in the separate crafts grew 
large enough to form separate organizations. The towns not 
only claimed a monopoly of trade for their citizens and protected 
the home market and home industry against the outsider by 
severe restraints upon foreign traders, but they exercised certain 
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other trade regulations in the interests of the eoiisiiniers With 
this end in view meat and corn were proliibited from being ex- 
ported, elaborate statutes against fraud were enacted, and at- 
tempts were made to enforce a "just price ” In the Middle 
Ages, before economists had discovered "time utilities" and 
"place utilities,” by which the middleman and often the 
profiteer justify their existence, it was believed fthat every 
article had a just price, which would enable everyone who had 
contributed to the making of the article to get a return by 
which he could make a living suitable to liis station, and neither 
more nor less This just price was the one for which all goods 
should be sold, and various attempts were made to assure i1 
Bread and ale generally had prices fixed by the municipal 
authorities In the ease of other goods sentiment and law 
generally prohibited forestalling or the buying of goods before 
the marliet opened, engrossing or cornering the market, and 
regratiiig or purchasing large quantities of goods to sell at a 
higher price The middleman had no place in the medieval 
system, and even the foreign merchant, who was lecogniaed as 
rendering a service by carrying the goods from overseas, was 
allowed to make only fair, and not all possible, piofits 
While it must always be recognized that tlie towns of the 
feudal period were all small, that the whole trade ami industry 
of this time were insignificant in comparison with the agricuHui’p 
of the nation, and that only a part of these was centered in the 
toAvns, since a great deal of wholesale business was carried on 
in fairs outside the control of town regulations, the towns play, 
nevertheless, a most important part in the feudal age. Like 
London, which invented the legend tliat it was founded by 
Brutus of Troy and was older than Rome, and alone had de- 
feated Julius Caesar, the towns were proud of their civic status 
and were ready to defend it by force of arms With their 
narrow crooked streets, with houses crowding up into the air 
to get the utmost on every square inch of ground, towns were 
the dwelling places of that part of society, artisans and mer- 
chants, for whom there was no place in the feudal system, which 
recognized only workers in agriculture, fighting men, and priests 
They were not opposed to feudalism, but merely asked that 
feudalism make adjustments to suit their peculiar needs. In 
their growth they developed institution, s and ideas, such as free 
contract, money economy, and capitalism or the u,se of money to 
make more money, which eventually destroyed foudalism. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE PRAMEWORK OP POLITICAL UNITY AND THE 
WORK OP HENRY IT 

This chapter covers the reign of Henry TI, ]li)4-U8D 
Henry II, the foundei of the Plantagonet clynaal.y, was iho son of 
Geoffioy of Anjou and Matilda, the daughter of Ileniy I Bofoio Stephen’s 
death the treaty of Wallingfoid was signed between him and Matilda, 
under the terms of which Henry succeeded to the English throne 


Amid tlie growing prosperity o£ Norman England the leudal 
disorders of Stephen’s reign were for most men a sharp retro- 
gression, and the wretchedness of the times caused by the baro- 
nial struggle for independence justified the restoration of effect- 
ive royal power as the great boon The exoreisin of anarchy was 
the first important task of Henry II after his accession in 1154. 
He was already one of the most powerful princes in Europe. 
Prom his father, he inherited Anjou, Normandy, and fi’oni aino ; 
from his mother, Maine; and by his marriage in 11511 to Dnohess 
Eleanor, twelve years older than himselJ’, lie became ruler of 
the Duchy of Aquitaine, stretching from the Loire to the 
Pyrenees He added Brittany and Ireland to lus empire in 
later years, and still further increased his power by alliances 
with the most powerful princes of Europe, the King el’ Castile, 
who married his daughter Eleanor; the King oi’ Sicily, who 
married his daughter Joan, and Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Bavaria, who married lus daughter Matilda When he came 
to England he found that hundreds oC adulterine or illegal 
castles — one authority says 1115 — had been hnilt by feudal 
nobles as strongholds to flaunt the royal authority With his 
great resources as ruler over more than half of Prance, Henry 
II had little difficulty m leveling these castles, humiliating 
the nobles, and restoring peace and quiet in the land. He was 
further concerned with reducing the jurisdiction of the feudal 
courts of the barons. 

Henry II and the CnuEcn 

The repression of disorder was but half the problem of the 
restoration of the king’s authority The crown could never be 
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dominant in England as long as the eliureh maintained the 
position it had won m the days of Stephen’s reign It had 
not only received the charter of 1136 granting its jiretcnsions, 
bnt with the failure of the Icing’s government, church courts 
had shaken off royal control It was especially annoying to 
Henry- II to see the chnreJi coin is trying eases eoncciiung' cer- 
tain types of property rights, causes of debts involving oaths or 
good faith, and crimes in whicli clinrchmen were ini])licated 
The King, moreover, disliked appeals from the English courts 
to the court of the pope at Rome, since this involved the linal 
settlement of purely English matters liy an outside iiower 
As a beginning of recovering the royal control over Ihe church 
which had been so attenuated during Stephen’s I’eign, Henry 
II chose as Ins chancellor Thomas a Boeket, a hr il limit clerk, 
who talked louder than all the rest of the bishops’ oath of 
fealty to the king In 1161 this appointment was followed 
by Becket’s nomination as Archbishop of Canterbury As 
archbishop, to Henry’s chagrin, Beeket espoused the cause ol' 
the church as warmly as he had that of the crown and openly 
flaunted the royal policy He excommnnicalod one of the 
king’s tenants-m-eliief, because he uroiigt'nlly retained some 
of the land of the archbishopric, he rel’nsod to pay certain 
fees to the king hitherto paid to the sheriffs, and he would nol, 
permit two or three clerks recently accused oJ' murder and 
robbery to be tried in the king’s courts, on the ground tlial 
they had a right to be tried lu tlie church courts, even tliongli 
the adequate sentence of execution could not be inflicted upon 
them In spite of Beeket, Henry 11 drew up a aeries of propo- 
sitions in a document, called the Constilntiuns of Clarendon, 
defining the rights and powers of the church as they had been 
in tJie reign of Henry I. The Goinpromiae of Bec was restoretl 
to regulate clmreh elections, and a great amount of business was 
drawn from the church courts to the royal courts Thomas a 
Beeket had given some kind of preliminary assent to the restora- 
tion of customs as they had been in Henry I ’s time , bnt when 
he saw the Constitutions of Clarendon, he picked out one article 
as particularly objectionable, and on the technicality of its in- 
justice he rejected the whole document. He based his attack 
upon the provision that priests should first be tried in ehureli 
courts, if found guilty, they were to be degraded from their 
offices and handed over to the state courts for punislnnent 
Beeket declared that thus they would he punished twice J'or 
the same offense, and God himself did not give judginoui twice 
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in the same case. Becket had a case against the King, hut he 
took his stand upon ground ivliieh did the church no credit. 
Going into exile, he carried on his contest with Henry and raised 
up so many supporters that Henry had to come to terms with 
him A new quarrel developed almost at once, when Beeket 
found that during his absence the Archbishop of York had 
usurped a prerogative of his own in crowning Henry’s son as 
the next king. In his vexation Henry dropped a foolish remark 
about being rid of this pestilent priest, which led to Beeket ’s 
assassination in his cathedral at Canterbury by Henry’s hench- 
men Becket became a popular saint, one of the greatest of 
medieval Europe, and his shrine at Canterbury was constantly 
crowded by pilgrims Henry had to make an abject penance, 
and even had to yield some parts of the Constitutions of Clar- 
endon which he otherwise might have kept He surrendered 
the trial of criminous clerks to the church courts, likewise all 
cases involving marriages, wills, and testaments, and those con- 
cerning the internal economy of church revenues and ecclesias- 
tical corporations, and he admitted the right of appeals to the 
papal court in Rome On the other hand, he kept in the royal 
courts the adjudication of all disputes involving rights to prop- 
erty, even church property, and all suits relating to oaths and 
promises (contracts), which were soon to form the bulk of 
the business of civil courts He also kept his rights under the 
Compromise of Bee. 

Henry II ’s New Judicial System 

Prom what has been said it is clear that the administration 
of justice was a major consideration in the reestablishment of 
royal power In the popular estimation the doing of justice 
was the highest function of the king, and it is known that 
Henry II wished to emulate his grandfather, Henry I, in 
that zeal for justice which had won for him the title of the 
lion of justice In determining to control and expand the 
judicial system of the realm as over against both the church 
and the seignorial or feudal courts. King Henry II was moved 
by his recognition that crime unchecked by a royal authority 
might engender new disorders and by his desire to derive as 
much profit and revenue from the work of his courts as pos- 
sible He was also interested in the convenience of his subjects 
and he had the craftsman’s desire to do a good job for its own 
sake Henry’s success in carrying out his project is shown by 
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tMs At the beginning of his reign the popular shire court, 
■which was merely under the presidency of the king’s sheriff 
and only occasionally sat as a royal court, was still the court 
used by most men for most cases Only great men and great 
causes had access to the Curia Eegis By the end of the reign 
of Henry II the king’s courts were the ordinary courts for 
men to use. 

In organizing the system of courts along the new lines, 
Henry II laid the ground plan of the English judicial system 
as it has persisted to the present day He invented no new 
de-vices, but taking certain older Prankish or Norman arrange- 
ments, already in use in England, he effected such an efficient 
combination of elements as to give permanency to his work 
The most pressing phase of the problem was the increase of 
the direct royal participation in doing justice to or for the 
individual subject in his own locality This could be achieved 
by making a royal court available on the spot The first of the 
institutions which Henry II found ready to his hand in this 
connection was the royal practice of sending justices or mem- 
bers of the Curia Regis on missions to various local districts 
perhaps to investigate the royal revenues at the source, to try 
pleas of the crown, and punish criminals By tlie latter part 
of the reign of Henry I, missions of itinerant justices bent on 
fiscal and judicial business had become well established fea- 
tures. Henry II used them in the earlier years of his reign 
also In 1166 Henry II made the use of itinerant justices carry- 
ing the royal mandate to do justice to all parts of England a 
permanent part of the judicial arrangement In this year, 
in the Assize of Clarendon, he instructed the justices of the 
Curia Regis, going on their circuits through England, to try 
before themselves all men accused of the crimes of murder, 
larceny, robbery, or harboring criminals. Ten years later, in 
the Assize of Northampton, when eighteen justices wore sent 
on SIX circuits, forgery and arson were added to the list, and 
other additions were made afterwards. 

To ferret out the crimes of which the justices on circuit were 
to take cognizance, Henry II made use of another device, Nor- 
man in origin, already used to a considerable extent by the 
English kings to discover questions of fact. This was the 
testunony of neighbors. The sheriffs also liad used the testi- 
mony of the men of four neighboring vills to secure information 
regarding crimes The process was now developed to bring ac- 
cusations of crime against suspects through the, s-worn testimony 
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of a group of selected individuals known as a jury The prac- 
tice, already used in Normandy in 1159 and in England as early 
as 1164, received great prominence in the Assize of Clarendon 
through the provision that twelve men in every hundred and 
four men in every manor should he sworn to reveal any man 
known to them who was guilty of the crimes named in the 
assize. 

Henceforward the jury of presentment became the regular 
way of detecting crimes and bringing suspects before the itin- 
erant justices on circuit. Sometime before the arrival of the 
justices, the sheriff impaneled a jury of presentment, out of 
which the modern grand jury has developed, to bring in the 
accusations Persons thus accused were tried before the king’s 
justices when they came to the shire In this way jurisdiction 
over the crimes designated in the various royal assizes was re- 
moved from the shire, hundred, and baronial courts and was 
reserved exclusively for the king’s justices. Trials before the 
justices were conducted by the ordeal of cold water More than 
a half century later, after the Lateran Council of 1215 de- 
nounced the ordeal and forbade priests any longer to take part 
in it, the ordeal was abandoned, and the guilt or innocence of 
suspected criminals was determined by trial before petit or 
trial juries. 

The king not only kept the peace and enforced police regu- 
lations through his work in making crimes subject to his own 
courts, but he derived a considerable revenue from the busi- 
ness. All chattels of those convicted were to go to the king, 
and all profit of these new courts of the crown also went to 
the royal treasury. The mission of the itinerant justices was 
called the eyre. Bach eyre had a commission, which specified 
its duties These might include the ascertaining of the king’s 
fiscal rights, the enforcement of the frankpledge obligation, the 
levy upon the hundreds of the murder fine,s when unknown 
persons (who could not therefore be proved English) were 
found dead in a hundred, the amercement of the county courts 
for false judgment, as well as the trial of crimes 

Though Henry II ’s chief interest in the itinerant justices 
and their courts was in their fiscal and criminal work, he 
also turned his attention to transferring to these new circuit 
courts certain civil cases affecting the possession and proprie- 
tary rights in land and other property. The usual method to 
determine suits about the ownership or possession of land before 
Henry II ’s time was the ordeal of battle, in which the parties 
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to a suit appealed to Heaven and lought with lances on horse- 
back until one was defeated, in the belief that God was on the 
side of him who was in the right A more rational procedure 
would be to determine the facts in the matter, and indeed llus 
had already been done m certain unusual eases, even beiore 
Henry II ’s leigii In the reign of William the Conqueror, for 
example, in a suit between the Abbot of Ely and other persons, 
the King ordered liis judges to summon a certain number of 
Englishmen, who were neighbors and, therefore, Icneiv what 
lands were held by the church of Ely, to declare their knowl- 
edge on oath This group of Englishmen was to give informa- 
tion about a particular point of fact, to recognize or declare 
the truth, whatever it might be, without prejudice to either 
side, and, on the basis of the fact thus established, the court 
could pronounce judgment The body of neighbors summoned 
by a public officer to give true information under oath was 
called a jury It had its origins on the eoutinent and was 
brought to England by the Norman kings, who used it fre- 
quently to gather evidence, as, for example, in the compilation 
of Domesday Book, and in the doteimination of facts in con- 
nection with their own litigation They even granted tlu- right 
to make use of juries to Livored elnirclKvs, as in the case oJ' tJu' 
Abbot of Ely just described Under Henry 11 the exceptional 
became normal The use of the preiogative procedure, liilherto 
bestowed only by the royal favor, was conceded to all subjects 
m certain kinds of suits involving the ownersliip or possession 
of land The ordeal of battle was not abolished until 1819, 
but It very soon became obsolete in the pieseiico of the more 
scientific methods of the trial by jury. 

The necessary prerequisite was that a proper writ should be 
purchased from the king to begin tlie case in the king’s court or 
to effect its transfer from a baronial or shire court to tlie king ’s 
court. It IS said that sleepless nights were spent in working 
out the necessary procedure. As arrangements eventually de- 
veloped various types of civil action were recognized as within 
the scope of the new jury trial in the king’s court, provided 
the proper writ were purchased Three of these procedures 
were actions for the possession of property, in which the plain- 
tiff initiated proceedings in a royal court As an example 
the action under the assize of Morte cl’ anoostor may be de- 
scribed In this instance, m order to secure all the property 
of which his father died possessed, an heir might, through the 
purchase of the proper writ, secure the impaneling of a jury 
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to determine tlie exact fact of Iiis father’s possessions on the 
day of Ins death. Other possessory actions initiated m royal 
courts by the claimant were those under the assizes of Novel 
dis'teisin and Darrein presentment Under the assize Utrum 
the question of the nature of the tenure on ■which church prop- 
erty was held would be determined by a jury m a royal courtr 
Finally, whbn a man was threatened in the seizin of liis property 
as defendant in a suit and did not wish to resort to judicial 
combat, he might defend Ins cause by throwing himself on the 
Grand Assize The case would then be removed to a royal court 
and the facts determined by a jury The assize juries were 
rightly regarded as a protection of tlie weak against the strong, 
and they gave great popularity to Henry’s great judicial 
changes Servile tenures, however, were excluded from the 
benefits of the new procedures 

The eases just instanced, thus removed from the jurisdiction 
of baronial or shire courts and brought within the province 
of the king’s justice, involved possession or seizin only There 
were other cases involving owneiship which Henry also 
transferred to his own court He accomplished this tlirough 
certain other writs The writ of right already in use before 
Henry II ’s day, directed the lord of a baronial court to do to a 
jilaintilT in a matter regarding ownership the justice winch 
the writ implied had not been granted. If the lord refused, 
a royal commission would be appointed to try the case A 
new writ, the writ praecipe, went further It ignored the 
baron’s court altogether and directed the sheriff to command a 
defendant to return certain lands in dispute at once, or else to 
appear in the king’s court to explain why he did not do so. 

There is a further development of greatest importance which 
came about in connection with the royal itinerant justices. 
Legal custom and usage varied considerably from county to 
county Tliere was a real danger that a series of legal systems 
of private law might develop in much the same way as they 
developed in province after pro-vince on the continent The 
itinerant justices overlooked local differences and applied uni- 
formly the king’s law in the cases that came before them As 
'they heaped precedent upon precedent in their decisions, they 
laid the foundations of a law which, the same in all parts of 
England, came to be known as the Common Law. Even as the 
new law began to be formulated Ranulf Glanvill, one of Henry 
II ’s judges, drew up the first of the great senes of commentaries 
on it in his Treatise Coneernmg the Daws and Customs of the 
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Kingdom of England. It is this Common Law, the system of 
private law growing ont of the royal law as elaborated by the 
decisions of the judges, that is the basis of our own legal 
arrangemiiits in most parts of the ITiiitcd Btatcs even loday 

It soon became apparent to Heniy II that the system of 
itinerant cireuit courts needed the complemcuit of a permanent 
central court In 1178 the King designal, ed five justices of the 
Curia Regis to sit at Westminster regulaily in teim time “to 
hear the complaints of the realm and do justice ’’ This court, 
known as the Capitalis Curia Regis, composed of professional 
judges, had the same procedure as the itinerant courts, heard 
the same land of eases, and used the same rules of law It was 
practically a sedentary itinerant justice court always in ses- 
sion, created to make justice always available Above tins court 
there was the council, the Curia Regis itself, which, when deal- 
ing with judicial matters was known as the court Coram rc-ge, 
that IS, held in the lung’s presence There was perhaps no clear 
line of distinction between tlic Capitalis Curia Regis and the 
Coram regc court at this time Cases of great difficulty or 
those in which great personages were involved miglit lie tried 
by the eouiieil, the Ciuia Regis, sitting Corani rege, as liad been 
the ease in the past 

The Exchequer and Revenue 

The central institution of the Plantagcnet state under the 
king was the Curia Regis, the king’s council. It will be re- 
called that in Norman days the council might take the form 
of the larger curia of the magnates or the smaller curia of the 
intimate officials and advisers of the king, and that it exercised 
undifferentiated legislative, executive, a,nd judicial jiowers 
Even before Henry II ’s reign there were ceitain tendencies 
toward specialization, when certain members of the Curia Regis 
who had a technical knowledge of the abacus and a particular 
intimacy with revenue problems sat in a special room as the 
Court of the Exchequer. 

Henry II devoted a good deal of attention to the reorgani- 
zation of the Exchequer after its decline in Stephen’s time 
Bishop Nigel of Ely, a nephew of Roger of Sali.sbury, who 
helped found the Exchequer, aided Henry IE m the reorganiza- 
tion of the court. The traditions of the family w('re. (-arried 
on by Nigel’s son, Richard Pite-Neal, later Bmliop of London, 
who became treasurer in 1158. A contemporary book, the Dia- 
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Ingue of the Exchequer, witten by one of tlie Exchequer of- 
ficials, gives a good account of Exchequer practice m Henry’s 
time. All money was paid in at an office known as the Ex- 
chequer of Receipt, where an elaborate senes of officials cut 
tallic.s for the sheriffs and collectors as their receipts, entered 
the sums into account rolls, kept the king’s money in strong 
boxes, and "paid it out upon order. 

Once the kmg’s sheriff had completed his year’s payment 
at the Exchequer of Receipt, he went to the Exchequer of 
Account where his accounts were east up on the abacus, and 
the amount due from him worked out. At the conclusion of the 
session he presented his tally stock, representing his payments. 
This was compared with the foil, ivliieh had meantime been sent 
up from the Exchequer of Receipt, and if the two corresponded, 
and the sheriff’s payments equaled what he owed, he was given 
his quietus or discharge The Exchequer of Account, more- 
over, acted as a court, to assist by judicial proce.ss the king’s 
collectors to get what was due them In a later period this 
judicial capacity of the Exchequer was extended, and the 
Court of Exchequer became a court of law open to all subjects 
in nearly all kinds of cases 

The chief revenues, as had been the case in the Norman 
period, were tlie rents of the king’s lands and the royal share 
of the profits of the county, farmed by tlic sheriffs, and the / 
king’s feudal dues and perquisites Henry II made certain 
changes and additions The mounting costs of government, the 
heavy expenses of military expeditions to the continent, and a 
steady rise in prices toward the close of the twelfth century 
made large revenues requisite The Danegeld, the very name of 
which was hateful to the English, was dropped after the last 
collection of this tax in the twentieth year of Henry II ’s reign. 

In its place a new land tax known as hidage or carucage was 
occasionally collected in succeeding reigns from “hides” or 
“earucates” of land (a carucate was one hundred acres) of 
whatever tenure. 

One of the most important of Henry II ’s new revenues was 
scutage or “shield money,” paid by the king’s barons and 
knights, when, on summons to perform their military services, 
they were excused from attendance Scutage, which was not 
paid every year, was assessed at various rates , a common figure 
was twenty shillings on the knight’s fee, which was a piece of 
land with an annual value of approximately twenty pounds. 
The income from scutage was very important later, in King 
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John’s reigii, when it was eoliccted annually for some years and 
yielded large sums Hemy 11 also imposed arbitrary taxes oi 
tallages upon the towns on the royal demesnes and sometimes 
demanded special contributions, auxilia or dona, Lorn Jews, 
prelates, monasteries, and others. The attempt also was made 
to bring iiieome and personal pioperty under eoutribution 
Henry II ’s most serious expciiment of this sort was made in 
1188, when a tenth of income and personal ]iioperty was de- 
manded under the name of the Saladm tithe to enable Henry 1 1 
to go on a crusade Henry’s successors extended the use of tlu' 
new tax, using different fractions, such as one fourth, one 
seventh, one thirtieth, as the coefficient, depending upon their 
needs or their estimate of men’s willingness to pay 

Other important revenues were derived from the new .pidicial 
system, escheated fiefs, and feudal perquisites, such as reliefs, 
wardships, and marriages Marriages, tliat is, the fines to con- 
trol the mairiage,s of hens, were very lucrative On one occa- 
sion Geoffrey de Mandeville paid 20,000 maiks for the marriage 
of Isabella of Gloueester and the possession of hei lands Ward- 
slnii was also quite profitable Tliere -were, L'lirthcnuoi e, all 
sorts of “fines,” .sums paid to the king for certain ])L’ivil('ges 
Since the maxim was that nolhing that could Ix' rel’used was 
granted without payment, these brought m eonsich'rable sums 
In spite oJ' all Henry Ills efforts, no great amount of elasl icily 
in the rcveiinos na.s effected lii the face of rising prices and 
greater elaboration of government funetion.s, whie.h demanded 
greater expenditnres, fiscal difflenltics were iiievilablo. 

The Gkeat Counotl 

^ The Exchequer and the Goram roge court represented small 
I forms of the Curia Eegis, exercising fiscal and .pidicial fiiiic- 
, tions Another aspect of the Curia Regis shows a small grou]> 

, of trained officials of the crown in aitciidance upon IJie king 
to carry out the administrative and executive duties of tlu* 
croum There was also the larger form of the Curia Regis, 

' known m tlie reign of Henry II as tlie great eonncil, the grcai 
curia, or the colloquium As in Norman times it met boili for 
ceremonial occasions and for business at certain seasons or at 
the call of the king Its membership eomiirised tlie king’s 
tenants-in-eliief, but only the. great magnates, tiio barons, 
bishops, and occasionally certain alibots aitmided regularly, 
Knights were sometimes present in atteiuhinee upon great lorils. 
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iind so were lesser cliurclimen in the tram of the great prelates 
In John’s reign it even happened that persons who were not 
feudal tenants were summoned This happened in 1213, when 
four knights of each shire were called to meet with the council 
to discuss tlie business of the realm 
Discussion was the important business of the great council 
Henry II himself once said that when any important matter 
affecting ilie leahn arose, the barons should be called and 
counsel taken All important matters of foreign relations and 
domestic affairs were brought before the council Thus before 
the king instituted the great judicial changes of the realm, he 
consulted the council and acted with their advice The Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, reducing the pretensions of the church, 
were drawn up with the aid of the council, as were the great 
assizes of tlie reign The king might legislate by ordnance or 
decree, but permanent statutes had to have the approval of the 
council Judicial matters were mostly left to the Curia Coram 
rege, but very important eases might come before the great 
council Revenues already in existence were entirely within the 
king’s control and ivere levied by him as he felt necessary, but 
new revenues, such as the scutage and the jiersonal property tax, 
represented by the Saladin lithe, were brought before the 
council. The assembly did not elect the king in this period, 
but the great baiona of the realm did fealty to the heir to the 
throne m the council, and in cases of emergency the council 
acted as though it were the proper body to assume control 
The great council was still a feudal body and it was still pretty 
much under the king’s influence, but it had the potentialities 
of becoming the group which would stand out against the king 
in the national interest 
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THE GEOWTH OP THE CONSTITUTION 

The Icings of tins period weie 

Eioliaid I, 1189-1199 
Jolm, 1199-1216 
Henry III, 1216-1272 
Bdwaid I, 1272-1307 

Bioliarcl and John, iveie the sons of Heniy II, Ileniy III was the son 
of John, and Edward I, the son of Henry III 

In the innovations made by Henry II for the purpose of re- 
storing the monarchy and assuring his own ascendancy in Eng- 
land, the first Plantagenet king developed a set of institutions 
which gave him the control ho desired The church was re- 
duced to the position it had occupied in the reign of his grand- 
father, Henry I Royal courts sat in every shire town at more 
or less frequent inteivals to watch jealously, by local inquiries, 
over the king’s fiscal rights, and to bring home the king’s justice 
to every freeman Crime was investigated and punished, and 
protection to property was assured by royal assize procedures 
The sheriffs, grown powerful in their own conceits, were again 
reduced to the status of faithful Servants, and they devoted 
their energies to ruling the shires in the king’s name Above 
the royal shire courts the Capitalis Curia Regis kept regular 
terms at Westminster to dispense royal justice Over all was 
the Curia Regis in its various forms, expanding and contracting 
os need required, hut always regarded as the same body As 
the Exchequer it took the accounts of the collectors of the king ’s 
revenue As the Coram rege court it dispensed justice in cases 
of extraordinary importance or difficulty As the small curia 
of officials it conducted the administration, and as the great 
council it advised the king 

Henry II ’s work had another aspect His new institutions 
were so carefully integrated and so well organized throughout 
the country that they constituted the political framework of 
national unity. Thus in the maintenance of order and the sup- 
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prossion of crime tlie directing authorities everywhere were the 
royal justices Men felt assurance of their property through 
the protection extended to them by Henry’s now civil proce- 
dures The national militia was reorganized m 1184 by the 
Assize of Arms, which provided that every freeman should 
have arms aecoiding to his means The royal court on circuii 
not only reduced the eomjietenec of the baronial courts, but 
began the development of a law common to all pai'ts of Eng- 
land, the Common Law The great Curia Regis, the great 
council, was an assembly of the feudal magnates from all parts 
of the Icmgdom, where iiatioii-wide sentiment could find ex- 
pression 

At the same time that Henry succeeded in curbing the church 
and the barons, Ins general policies did something to create a 
new spirit that was ultimately to be stronger and more fatal to 
the power of his successors than feudal ambitions had been 
Henry II was not primarily king of England, but ruler of an 
Angevin empire which spread from the Pyrenees northwards. 
Indeed, during the thirty-five years between his accession to the 
throne and Ins death, he was but thirteen years in England 
altogether, generally only for a few months at a. time. ITis 
interest in good government and strong royal jiower was in 
part at least motivated bv the desire to make tlic country yield 
as large a revenue as possible. The wliole effort to restore his 
courts had a financial .side, and the revenue from the sah' of 
writs was an important part of the king’s income In dealing 
with his revenue problem Henry II reorganized the Exchequer, 
giving it a more perfect form, which it continued to have for 
centuries, he reduced the fetidal military services of his vassals 
into money payments, or scutage, and attempted to replace 
the Danegelcl by more productive direct taxes. He left to bis 
sons, nevertheless, a very serious situation, whieli Richard I 
proceeded to make worse by draining the countiy of every pos- 
sible kind of contribution Richard sold charters to cities in 
largo numbers, and declared he would sell London itself if any 
one were rich enough to buy it He squandered the proceeds 
on a futile crusade, at the end of which he was eaiitured and 
had to be ransomed. 

In view of the constant pressure for eoutributioiis and pay- 
ments made upon the English barons, it began i,o come lioine 
to them that, altogether apart from the older grounds of op- 
position between the crown and its vassals, Ihere was now a 
more important difference of objectives. This heenme more true 
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as tlic nobles came to hold lands only in England They no 
longer had any interest in the king’s continental affairs, and 
began to resent his efforts to take money and services from 
them to conquer now counties in Prance, or to go on pilgrimages, 
or to fight for lost proviuces As one individual after another 
accepted tins view and learned how generally it was held, a 
conscionsiiess of English baronial interests as opposed to those 
of the king appeared, and the barons as a class began to desire 
to he relieved of exactions for foreign concerns 

The baronial attitude was made more critical by the refusal 
of the English chnreh permanently to abandon the freedom and 
independence winch Henry II had forced it to relinquish 
Equally significaiit was the determination of the Papacy to have 
it out with the civil states of Europe and give reality to its 
claims of supremacy 

Finally, among the town merchants something like a realiza- 
tion of the identity of their interests as over against the king 
was also growing up, and it is almost possible to speak of the 
beginning of national feeling among merchants, churchmen, and 
feudal lords 

Ktho John and the Barons and the Church 

The situation winch Henry 11 left was aceentnated in the 
reign of John. The inelastic character of the royal revenues, the 
rising tide of nationalism at home and in France, where it was 
running even stronger than in England, and the ambitions of 
the Papacy would have created extreme difficulty for any ruler. 
John added to Ins embarrassment by a vein of disloyalty in his 
character, which gave his enemies more than one pretext to 
attack him Thus, for example, by marrying the betrothed 
wife of one of Ins own vas.sals, in defiance of all feudal concepts 
of honor, he made it possible for Philip Augustus, King of 
Prance, Ins overlord, to summon him to Paris to answer the 
complaints of the injured nobleman Disregarding his feudal 
obligations, John refused to go He was declared contnmaeions 
by Philip’s court, Ins lands in Prance were adjudged forfeit, 
and in a very short time Philip had dispossessed him of all his 
property north of the Loire Kiver 

Plans to recover the lost provinces only involved John in fur- 
ther difficulties The barons began to refuse military service 
abroad, and heavy levies upon their property, beginning with 
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the unlieard-of tax of one seventh of all their goods in 1204, 
effected a real hreaeli between them and the King 

While John was thus outraging his nobles by his exactions, 
the illegal effort of the younger monks of tlie monastery at Can- 
terbury to elect a new Archbishoi) of Canierbury without the 
King’s consent, folloived by the election of Jolin’s candidate by 
the older monks jjoined by the bishops, afforded a welcome op- 
portunity to the Pope to assert his rights in the kingdom. 
Although the Papacy had never claimed any right to influence 
episcopal elections in earlier centuries. Innocent III, the great- 
est of the medieval line, maintained that in the case of a 
disputed election he had the right to interfere Setting aside 
both candidates as unworthy. Innocent nominated for the post 
Stephen Langton, a noted English scholar living in Eome. 
John refused to receive Langton and for years defied the Pope. 
Before John was reduced to obedience, it was necessary for 
Innocent to draw liis three spiritual swords the Interdict, by 
which all church services in the island, excepting baptism of 
infants and extreme unction, were suspended, excommunica- 
tion, which placed John outside tlie pale of society, so that no 
man could give him even a drink of water without nicurrmg 
the anger of the church, and the deposition of John from his 
throne Wiien the King of Prance pi’cpared to accc'iit tlie 
eluirch’s invitation to carry out tins seiitenco, Joliii surrendered, 
like other contemporary rulers, and lie even consent, ed to hand 
over England to the Papacy and receive it as a fief, to stop the 
invading army of the Prencli King. 

John held out against the Pope for eight years. He was 
able to do this, because Ins quarrel with the Pojie afforded him 
an excuse to seize the property of the church in England. He 
expelled the monks from Canterbury, he seized the estates of 
the archbishopric of York and of all the bishops in England 
excepting two who remained loyal to him. In possession of 
more money than over before, he was able to cow his barons 
and was able to embark upon some important military opera- 
tions in Scotland and Wales But after he had made liis peace 
with Innocent, it was necessary to come to terms with the 
bishops and churchmen whose property he had enjoyed so long. 
They demanded the restitution of their lands and the payment 
of all the revenues which John had collected from them. Since 
the money was spent, John could not make repaymeni,, and 
the bishops continued hostile to him. Meanwhile' John jiro- 
voked his barons anew m 1213 by preparing an expedition to 
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Prance, for wlucli tliey were to make contributions Tlie barons 
rel'usoci on tiie ground that they weic not obligated to cross 
Ihe channel prior to John’s absolution Later some alleged 
their poverty, while others boldly denied that they owed service 
abioad When Jolin prepared to proceed against his barons 
by force, Archbishop Stephen Langton intervened Ever since 
the days of Henry II the church, zealous to defend its mvn priv- 
ileges, had taken the lead in withstanding royal tyi’anny The 
archbishop saw clearly that the great principle of due process 
of law Avas at stake if the King were permitted to punish Ins 
baions before legal judgment ivcre passed on them, and he 
exerted himself to induce John to sivear that he ivould not pro- 
ceed against the barons until his courts had pronounced them 
guilty 

The barons now determined to check King John ’s tyrannical 
power by the reestablishment of their feudal rights. They de- 
sired the reduction of the jurisdiction of the royal courts, the 
limitation of military service abroad, restrictions upon scutage, 
and redress of the injustice of royal officials In the old days 
feudal rights had been assured by a charter granted by Henry I 
at his coronation, and it was the good laws of Henry I in 
which tlie barons placed their confidence In the summer of 
1213 Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the justiciar, agreed to the demands 
of the barons at St Albans A little later Stephen Langton 
laid before them iii an assembly at St Paul’s a copiy of Henry 
I’s charter of liberties, and the test of this charter became the 
program of the barons 

John saw clearly enough that the church was supplying the 
barons with much of their leadership He attempted to attach 
the clergy to his own interest by granting them a special 
charter of privileges extending to the church freedom of elec- 
tion of great officers, subject to royal permission which could 
not be denied The king was to keep church property during 
vacancies His assent to elections was necessary, but could be 
refused only on due grounds 

Though this charter regulated the relations of the church 
and the kmg until the sixteenth century, it had no immediate 
reaction on John’s difficulties, which he increased by his own 
act The death of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter at about this time re- 
moved the last restraint upon the King, and ‘ ‘ England now be- 
came a ship in a storm without a helm ” John invaded Poitou 
in 1214, When his expedition was unsuccessful, because Ins 
allies, led by the Emperor Otto IV, were defeated m battle, 
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and lie could not, hold the field alone, he ordcicd a new tax 
to be collected from the barons who had refused 1,o accompany 
him to Prance This was a signal to the barons and bishops, 
aided by the merchants ot Loudon, to unite and prc’pare for 
war on tlie ground that the King had brolccn las I'endal bond. 
Paced by the “Army of God and the Holy Church,” John 
capitulated at Runnymode, a meadow on the Thames In a 
conference lasting for five days, from June 15 to June 11), 
1215, John accepted the rebels’ demands as drami up in a 
document, later called Magna Carta 

Magna Cabta 

Magna Carta was an aristocratic, not a popular, document 
Its most important specific provision was Stephen Langtoii’s 
principle that tlie king might not proceed to execute punish- 
ment upon any freeman of the realm without the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers and the law of the land, and that the king 
might not sell, deny, or delay justice This did not provide 
lor jury trial, as seA’-oiiteenth century lau^ers thought, but it 
insured respect for the due proces.s of the law by the king 
The charter guaranteed the liberty of the church, just, pro- 
vided for by Jolin in the charter of 1214 A group of clanses 
regulated the exaction of reliefs, feudal aids, and tlu* incidents 
of wardship and marriage, with special provisions for escheated 
estates. The benefits granted by the king to his tonaiilK-in-ehief 
wore in turn to be bestoived by them upon their own vassals 

Other sections dealt mth the administration of law and 
justice The court where common pleas, the civil suits of sub- 
jects, were heard was no longer to follow the king but was 
to be held at a fixed place As a result the Capitalis Curia 
Regis at Westminster became the Court of Common Pleas, and 
eventually the Coram rege court, which followed the king, be- 
came the Court of King’s Bench Pleas of the crown were 
reserved for the king’s justices; and justices were to be men 
learned in the law, and not foreign favorites of the king 
Forest courts were limited. Pines and amercements were to be 
proportionable to the offenses, and were to be assessed not by 
the justices but by the men of the neighborhood. No fine wms 
to take from a man his means of making a living Earls and 
barons "vvere to be amerced only by their peers. Their eases 
were thus limited to the Coram rege court or the Exchequer. 
The popularity of the possessory assizes, such as Novel dis- 
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seisin, was attested by tlie requirement that these assizes were 
to be held four times annually iii each shire by two justices sent 
to the county, assisted by tour knights elected in the county 
court On the other hand Henry II ’s restriction of the baronial 
courts was somewhat undercut by the prohibition of the use 
of the wilt praecipe The grant of the writ odio ei aha (life 
and liiiib), the only way a man accused of homicide could pro- 
cure release on bail to await the coming of a circuit court, 
was not to be refused It is to be noted that the writ haheas 
corpus was not used at this tune to effect the release of a 
prisoner and is not mentioned in Magna Carta 

Another group of clauses restricted the king’s right to levy 
the unpopular scutages and aids (beyond the three regular 
aids) upon Ins barons and upon London, except by the common 
counsel of the realm. To provide for a fair and just consti- 
tution of the council which sanctioned a grant, it was provided 
that the great magnates were to be summoned to such a council 
by writs severally directed to each. The lesser tenants-in-cliief 
were to be summoned by a general writ directed to the sheriffs 
of each shire Forty days’ notice of the meeting was to be 
given. These clauses did not give the great council control 
over revpiiiu', which for centuries to come was derived chiefly 
from nontaxation sources, and they did not introduce the prin- 
ciple of no taxation without representation The meaning was 
merely that the feudal classes called upon to pay special exac- 
tions beyond those agreed on must sanction them Later, how- 
ever, these paragraphs, which were omitted from later editions 
of the charter, were interpreted to refer to all taxation and the 
assent of the nation 

There were also sections guaranteeing to London and all 
cities their ancient liberties, freeing navigation from weirs in 
rivers, regulating weights and measures, abolishing the arbi- 
trary exactions of the king’s officers, and providing for the 
disforestration of land recently included within the royal for- 
ests Finally, there was a set of provisions for enforcing the 
charter against the king by force in case he should attempt to 
evade its provisions 

Prom the point of view of those who drew it up, Magna Carta 
contained three sets of provisions first, those relating to the 
taxation of the feudal barons (or towns) without their consent 
beyond the three regular aids, second, those concerning the 
modiflcation of the law by the arbitrary action of the king , and 
third, those dealing witli the right of the barons to force the 
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king to obey the law, by civil war or otherwise, should the king 
attempt to free himself from it All these provisions were 
drawn directly from feudal law and were recognized every- 
where as incidents of that law The whole feudal principle was 
that between the lord and his vassals there was a contract by 
which both sides were bound, and every effort was made to 
guard against infringements of - the contract. While most 
written feudal law defined the limits of the vassals’ right of 
action, Magna Caita limited the king’s right, and that too in 
the most solemn way It contained nothing new and was a 
strictly selfish document, but at the moment when feudalism 
had already passed its zenith, it carried over from feudalism 
into more modern times, independently of any intention of its 
authors, the principle that the king was bound by the law and 
must obey it This is the key principle of the British Consti- 
tution. Thus the British Constitution in the last analysis rests 
upon the feudal .system and is built up around ideas which 
could have been derived from no other system This is the 
importance of Magna Carta It was not immediately settled, 
however, that Magna Carta should be a permanent part of Eng- 
lish institutions That development was tlie result of the events 
of the next half century, and tlie extension of tlie charter so 
that not merely the feudal classes, but all Englishmen wore 
included in its provisions was the result of misinterpretation 
in the seventeenth century, out of which much good came 

The Growth oe Nationality in the Reign of Henry HI 

As a result of the work of Henry IT England had a system 
of national political institutions with a single king, royal courts 
which functioned for the whole country, and a customary law 
common to all districts, which was in the process of being elab- 
orated by the decrees of the courts, and of being systematized 
by the text book writers, such as Glanvill and Henry Bracton. 
Throughout the reign of John something like national feeling 
had been developed, and a certain influential minority, made up 
of barons, bishops, and London merchants had already come 
to see that they had common economic and political interests 
wider in their scope than the towns, especially in the matter of 
royal financial exactions and freedom from them The new 
spirit must not be stressed too much in the thirteenth century, 
since travel, communication, corre.spondenee, and tran, sport 
were impossible except within small areas Yet lie fore the end 
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•if the reigii of John’s son English nationality was a real force 
It was greatly developed, for example, by new exactions laid 
upon the kingdom by the Papacy Henry HI considered him- 
self under the heaviest obligations to Rome, feeling that, in the 
midst oi a baronial revolt and an invasion by the King of Prance 
winch ended John’s reigii, it was the support of the Pope which 
liad made him king Henry III saw, too, the long humiliation 
inflicted upon Frederick II, the greatest of medieval Emperors, 
because he had opposed Gregory IX and Iniioeeut IV He was, 
therefore, of no mind to resist the demands of the Popes that 
England make new and niilieard of contributions to their treas- 
ury, to enable them to carry on tlieir aggression against Fred- 
erick 111 1226 the Pope asked a share of every eatliedral church 
and monastery In 1229 he asked a tenth of all church income 
In 1240 Ins legate Otto came to England and laised large sums, 
and at the same time the King was forbidden to fill church 
offices with Englishmen until 300 Italian friends of the Pope had 
been provided for In 1244 the Pope sent another collector, 
Master klartiii, who was driven out of the country, hut the 
money was not refused As Enghslimcn saw tlieir English 
money going out of the country to Rome, and as they saw 
Italians filling elnircli offices which should have been filled by 
themselves or their friends, they became conscious of something 
in common — they were English, while the Pope and the Italians 
were foreigners 

This awakening consciousness of some common bond was al- 
ready being further stimulated by the coming of other groups 
of "aliens” to England. As far back as 1232 Peter des Roches, 
Bishop of Winchester, long one of the powerful figures in 
Henry’s court, came back from a crusade, bringing with him 
a number of friends from Poitou, who were given good govern- 
ment jobs. In 1236 the King married Eleanor of Provence, a 
member of tlie poverty-stricken house of Savoy, and she was 
accompanied to England by her sister, uncles, and other rela- 
tives, who had to be provided with good places One of her 
uncles, Boniface, became Archbishop of Canterbury, while her 
sister Saiichia married the King’s brother, Richard of Cornwall. 
Then in 1241 there came another foreign flood. The King’s 
mother, Isabella of Angouleme, John’s wife, went back to 
Prance on John’s death and married her old sweetheart, Hugh 
of Ijiisignan. With Henry’s aid Hugh had led a revolt in his 
province of Poitou against the King of Prance, and was de- 
feated Deprived of his estates for his rebellion, he came to 
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England with Isabella and lus whole family to be supported by 
Ills stepson, the English King These forpiguers brought a 
great deal to Englisli life and culture , but the native English, 
seeing only that they ciowded Englishmen out of public ofSce 
and royal favor, became conscious of a feeling of identity of 
interests m opposition to the foreign favorites Thus the nation 
was helped to become eonseious of itself 

The new spirit was reflected in and furthered by the litcra- 
ture of the age British subjects appeared as themes for literary 
treatment, Lancelot, Arthur, Tristan and Iseuli, the Holy Grail, 
and Richard the Lion-heart replaced earlier classical and con- 
tinental heroes. Although the English language did not become 
the everyday speeeli of the aristocratic classes until the nest 
century, it was used as the medium of expression in serious 
works m place of Norman French, especially in the Brut, a 
rhyming chronicle of English history written by Layamon, a 
priest of the Severn Valley, and in the Ormulwn, an English 
version of the gospel lessons for every Sunday in the year ac- 
companied by short appropriate sermons With a genuine pas- 
sion for the new national movement, Mattliew Paris, the his- 
torian of St Alban’s Abbey, glorified things English, denounced 
all foreigners and tlieir works and ways, and gave to the English 
spirit its best literary expression 

During the years of Henry Til’s reign there developed an 
almost permanent party of opposition to the King and lus for- 
eign friends under the leadership of Edmund Rich, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, Richard 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and Simon de MontCort, Earl of 
Leicester, a foreigner who had married the King’s sister. This 
party constantly reiterated the national interest, it forced the 
King to ratify Magna Carta again and again, so that it became 
a permanent part of English political thinking The opposition 
leaders demanded the dismissal of foreign ministers who were 
obnoxious to themselves, and finally insisted that the King 
submit to a very real control through the acceptance of great 
officers whom they themselves named The opposition had 
admirable opportunities to express its views in the repeated 
sessions of the great council (the larger Curia Regis), of which 
about 135 were held in Henry Ill’s time In these assemblies, 
to which the name Puihamenhim began to be applied in the 
midch“ of the 1240’s, the right of the cj’own vassals to assent 
to the imposition of sentagns and oilier extraordinary aids was 
established by more than twenty precedents, of which some in- 
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volved grants, and some refusals of grants The right of the 
great council to participate in legislation was also revived, and 
certain of the legislative resolutions of Henry Ill’s reign were 
later enrolled among the collections of statutory laws 

It seems to have been the intention of the magnates to estab- 
lish a sort of protectorate government, but at this point the 
lesser tenants-iu-chief, the bachellors of England as they were 
called, claimed a share in the measures to be adopted Pactions 
developed among the magnates themselves, and to satisfy all 
parties an elaborate electoral system was worked out to choose 
a committee repi eseiiting all groups The King and his friends 
chose twelve representatives, the barons chose twelve The re- 
port of this committee, known as the Provisions of Oxford, 
provided that a great council or parliamentum should be held 
three times a year, that the justiciar, chancellor, and treasurer 
should he appointed annually in the council, and that the sheriff 
should hereafter be chosen by the counties. Pour men from 
each county were to study national governance and report at 
tliQ next meeting of the great council Pour persons selected 
by the committee of twenty-four ivere to select a permanent 
committee of fifteen to advise the king. 

After tlie adjournment of the Oxford council, known m 
history as the Mad Parliament, the committee of fifteen, all 
hostile to the King, took over all the powers of government. 
They expelled the King’s relatives from ofBce and sought to 
establish their ovm permanent control The lesser nobles, how- 
ever, did not like the idea of an oligarchy m winch they had 
no real part With their experience m government in the 
county courts, they hoped for more initiative and participation 
in affairs, and they had no desire to replace the King and his 
advisers by an even more selfish group As a result of the dis- 
sension within the ranks of the antiroyal party, the King felt 
strong enough to lay before a great council at Winchester in 
1261 a papal bull releasing him from his oath to accept the 
Provisions of Oxford and freeing barons from oaths prejudicial 
to the crown. Simon de Montfort called an assembly of his 
followers, including three knights from each county, to meet 
at St Albans Por the same day the King called a great 
council at Windsor, and he ordered the sheriffs to send the said 
knights to the King and to no one else. 

In 1263 the dispute between the King and the barons was 
referred to Louis IX, king of Prance. When his arbitral deci- 
sion, know as the Mise of Amiens (1264), vas I'nund to iVnor 
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Henry HI in almost all points, the barons, led by Earl Simon 
cle Montfort and Richard, Earl of Gloucester, had recourse to 
arms In the battle of Lewes, May 12, 1264, the earls defeated 
the King and practically deposed him In order to secure the 
support of the realm, on June 4, 1264, Simon de Montfort called 
a parliament or council to which the barons and four “legal 
and discreet knights” of eveij’- county were summoned to treat 
of the peace of the realm Subsequently a quarrel broke out 
between Earl Simon and Eail Richard, and iiossibly to 
strengthen his position, Earl Simon called a second parliament 
early in 1265, to which even boroughs were invited to send two 
burgesses This was the Great Parliament of 1265. Civil war 
was soon resumed, Simon was killed in the battle of Evesham 
(1265), and the King restored 

Nevertheless, much progress had been made in the past seven 
years. Such of the Provisions of Oxford as were not at vari- 
ance with the royal prerogative were confirmed by the King 
with the consent of a parliament The foreign favorites of 
the King were gradually removed from the administration and 
other grievances were redre.ssed Moreover, the nation had 
grown into the habit of legarding the great conned or parlia- 
ment as the body which represented its interests Not only 
was this tendency greatly strengthened by the events of the 
period from 3258 to 1265, but the council itself liad been re- 
peatedly enlarged to include more popular elements tlian were 
regularly represented there. A larger share of tlie credit for 
the successful issue of events after 1265 must be placed to the 
account of Prince Edward, Henry Ill’s son, who succeeded 
to the throne as Edward I in 1272 

Bdwaed I AS Lawgiver 

The reign of Edward I is sometimes spoken of as the age of 
definition, the period in which the developing forms of the law, 
the courts, and Parliament were definitely moulded or defined 
in the manner m which they have persisted to the present day 

Edward I’s own exemplars were the great lawgivers and 
framers of constitutions on the continent, Louis TX in Prance, 
Alfonso the Wise in Castile, and Frederick II in the Sicilies 
and the Empire Edward himself earned the title of the Eng- 
lish Justinian His oum legislation is in a sense an attempt 
to summarize the experience, practice, and development of 
the past century in order to remove uncertainty and vague- 
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ness in the Cuture In part, at least, lie was eager to establish 
definitely all the powers which he himself possessed He ac- 
cepted Magna Carta and the principles set up under Henry 
III, But he still had vast powers as king, and he wished to 
liave these recognized to their last limits He desired also to 
amend practices of local adinmistratioii 

Poudalisni m particular concerned Edward I. Such feudal 
rights and revenues as he still po,s.sessed were to be carefully 
fostered Where feudal developments had nibbled into the 
prerogative, they were to be checked The church must be 
controlled, the national railitia revived and strengthened against 
the feudal lords Finally, the new wealth of commerce was to 
be tapped to help the king support the expenses of liis govern- 
ment 

The legislation of Edward I began in 1275 with the Statute 
of Westminster the First, u’hicli dealt in great detail with 
remedies for the abuses of local administration and m addition 
laid upon commerce with foreign nations the obligation to con- 
tribute to the king ’s support by paying customs dues on exports 
of wool Ten years later the Second Statute of Westminster 
dealt again with the matter of local administration. Eoforms 
in. royal and feudal jurisdictions and procedure in court were 
brought about In the same statute an important clause “de 
donis conditionahhiis” established the system of entailed estates, 
which made it possible to establish a predetermined system of 
succession, in failure of which estates should revert to the king 
or his heirs The King’s purpose was to recover, through the 
failure of the conditions, estates granted by the crown, the 
nobles liked the arrangement because it prevented the division 
of estates among heirs or sale for paj^ment of debts 

The first statute more directly connected with the king’s 
feudal rights and powers was issued in 1278. Edward sus- 
pected that the time had come to root out feudal jurisdictions 
and baronial courts He sent out a commission to find out how 
many barons were holding courts without written charters, 
and on the basis of this investigation he issued the Statute of 
Gloucester, abolishing all private courts establrshed since the 
date of the death of Henry II for which a definite charter 
could not he shown In 1279 the Statute of Mortmain sought to 
prevent the attrition of the king’s revenues from wardship, 
marriage, and escheat through the process of grants to the 
church, which was in the nature of the case free from these 
burdens. Such grants were often fictitious, for the purpose 
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of avoiding payments, and for the future Edward forbade 
grants to the dead hand of the church without special license. 
The statute Cmumspecie Agatis, 1295, limited the church 
courts more closely A fourth enactment, that of Westminster 
the Third or Quia JEmptotes, 1290, provided that m the case 
of the sale of part of a fief, the buyer Jiad the same obligations 
to the king that the seller had, so that the king’s rights would 
never be diminished The act stopped subinfeudation, but it 
gave greater facilities for the division of estates and made for 
the multiplication of small tenants holding directly of the 
crown The landowners came to be fused socially, without dis- 
tinctions of tenure as in the paai 

Other groups of Edward I’s laws concerned the protection 
of life and property, the maintenance of order, and the foster- 
ing of commerce The Statute of Winchester, 1285, revived 
the ancient national militia, ordering all men between fifteen 
and sixty to provide themselves wth arms and weapons It 
also directed landowners to clear away all brushwood and to 
fill in ditches in the space on either side of the roads for two 
hundred feet Walled tomis were to close their gates from 
sunset to sunrise and post guards during the summer Com- 
ininiities might be answerable for damages done by robberies 
if they were lax in prosecuting robbers and murderers. In the 
Statute of Merchants or Acton Burnell, 1283, regulations were 
made to enable merchants to collect their debts, and m the 
Cmta Mercatona of 1302 foreign merchants were granted lull 
freedom of trade and safe condnet in their .■jonriieys in return 
I’or the grant of a new set of customs duties, the petty or new 
customs, payable on a great variety of wares. 

By the time of Edward I the system of royal courts had 
also become pretty well defined The central courts were the 
Common Pleas, the Exchequer, and the King’s Bench In the 
most general way, the Common Pleas court entertained causes 
between subjects, the Exchequer heard and decided eases in- 
volving the king’s revenue, and the King’s Bench, developed 
from the Ooram rege court, had jurisdiction over plea.s of the 
crown, criminal cases, and the right to examine and correct 
all errors in law or fact in judgments of all other courts except 
the Exchequer. The King’s Bench also exercised certain civil 
jurisdiction It was in itself subject to correction by the smaller 
council or by the great council, the parliamoiit. In those 
courts the Common Law, as developed by a century and more 
of usage, precedent, and decision, was applied. 
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Below the central courts were the circuit courts held from 
place to place by the itinerant 3ustiees Through these the 
king not only adniinisterecl justice locally, but he safeguarded 
his revenues, punished crime, and kept a cheek on local govern- 
ment These courts were held under various commissions, the 
most important of which came to be the commission of assize, 
which empowered the justices not merely to try the possessory 
assizes, but to punish crimes An interesting link connected 
the business of the central and circuit courts It was long a cus- 
tom for the Common Pleas court to send down to the circuit 
courts eases begun at Westminster originating in a county 
where the circuit court was holding its sessions Out of this 
developed the practice of referring all cases from the central 
courts to the circuit courts for trial “unless” the circuit judge 
should fail to come to the county “before” a certain day, in 
which case the trial was to proceed at Westminster This was 
the nisi pnus, “unless before,” system, which combined central 
supervision with local trials Expenses were lessened, jurors 
were saved the necessity of proceeding to London, and the 
business of the central courts was greatly lightened Only the 
nisi pruis system, it has been held, made bearable the extreme 
centralization of the English rejm! judicial ssytem after the 
decline of the local shire and hundred courts 

The Definition of Parliament 

In political matters Edward I could not refuse to recognize 
the force of the constitutional developments of his father’s and 
grandfather’s reigns He admitted that the king was subject 
to the law, and that certain interests had a right to share in 
the government. Yet such limitations and rights are likely to 
be of little worth unless they are given expression in some insti- 
tutional form There must be some organized body which is 
able to insist upon them, and Edward had no desire to 
strengthen the one body, the great council or parliament, which 
might become the institutional expression of more popular par- 
ticipation in the government of the state 

Under the provisions of Magna Carta, the king was precluded 
from imposing any exactions upon his feudal barons and com- 
munities beyond the recognized aids, scutages, and tallages with- 
out their consent. As the fourteenth century developed, the im- 
portance of personal property as an economic factor increased , 
and in order to levy on this new wealth to meet their financial 
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needs, tile English kings were in the habit of conducting 
negotiations with the tenants-m-ehief to obtain their approba- 
tion of the new taxes To reclnee the size of the assemblies, two 
or four knights were allowed to represent all the tenants-in- 
chief in a county, and since the choice of these representatives 
was made in the county court, where men were piesent who 
were not in direct feudal relations with the king, the knights of 
the shire introduced a nonfeudal element into the constitution. 
The towns were regarded as collective or corporate tenants-in- 
chief of the crown, and they too began to be called upon to send 
representatives to sanction taxes to meet the king’s fiscal obli- 
gations. 

Knights representing the county court were used all through 
the reign of Henry III, and even earlier, for administrative 
purposes, and it was, therefore, not much of an innovation 
to summon them before the council to give their assent to new 
impositions in the name of the counties. In 1254, for example, 
Henry III was m great need of money for his expenses in 
Gascony Since he had had several unhappy experiences in 
obtaining further aid in England, it was determined, in the 
hope of greater success, fiist to secure the consent of the counties 
to a new tax, and then to have that consent signified to the 
council by delegated knights A similar practice was followed 
on other occasions In 1265 Simon de Montfort called two rep- 
resentatives of each of the cities and boroughs, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the counties, to discuss national interests with 
the magnates This assembly did not become a precedent, but 
in 1275 Edward I again summoned burgesses together with the 
knights to treat of common interests with the King. In the 
generation which followed knights and burgesses were repeat- 
edly convoked to discuss national problems and to vote funds 

The convenience with which the king could negotiate with 
the towns and counties through these assemblies of knights and 
burgesses was very great Not only that, but more could be 
gained from an assembly where every representative wa.s 
ashamed to seem less loyal than his fellows, than in private 
discussions where crowd intimidation was absent. Consequently, 
in 1295, when Edward was extremely hard pressed by the King 
of Franco, and when Scotland threatened England Prom the 
north, Edward again called his people in assembly to moot with 
his council The townsmen, knights, barons, and even the 
clergy were to assemble in order that, as a learned clerk put 
it m the language of a well-known medieval formula, wliat 
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toiiclied all sliould be approved by all, and common dangers 
should be met by remedies in common. 

The assembly of 1295 is called the Model Parliament The 
word Parliament was not new It simply meant a talk or 
parley of the king’s Curia Eegis in lull session, and had been 
used for a very long period to describe the council when it sat in 
solemn conclave as a high or open court to hear cases where 
the Dudges of regular courts differed, to receive petitions which 
liad not been acted on in other courts because of their difficulty 
or novelty or which had been subjected to special delay in them, 
and to deal with provision to be made for war, price regulations, 
and other topics A number of these councils or parliaments was 
held every year, and at certain sessions as in 1254, 1275, and 
1290 representatives of the tovms and shires appeared to signify 
and register their consent to the new taxes which the king 
demanded. The Model Parliament of 1295 was considered by 
later generations as particularly important, because it seemed 
to be the completion of a process of amalgamating the assemblies 
of the townsmen and knights with the council of the great 
ecclesiastical and lay barons The union of the judicial func- 
tion of Parliament, which involved the granting of petitions 
and the redress of grievances, with the granting of taxes in- 
dicated a very desirable possibility of the voting of taxes only 
after grievances were redressed, and there was in this com- 
bination an element of extraordinary value for the knights and 
townsmen. 

Edward I intended to create no permanent institution when 
he called Parliament in 1295 , much less did he intend to give 
it any real power But the costs of the war continued so great 
that Edward called Parliaments of the new sort repeatedly, until 
the idea of national assemblies by classes became so fixed in 
men’s minds that it became ineradicable More than that, events 
almost at once resulted in the grant of considerable powers 
to this new sort of Parliament In 1296 Edward I was faced 
by the refusal of the church to pay any more taxes Following 
the lead of the church, the barons refused to take part in the 
expedition to Gascony in 1297 The merchants were embittered 
by seizures of grain and salt for the King’s army In spite of 
all, Edward proceeded with the inva.sion of Flanders, which 
he had planned for the summer of 1297, and just as he was 
leaving England, the barons presented him with a list of 
grievances Edward avoided them for the moment, but while 
he was in Flanders, William Wallace drove the English out of 
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Scotland in tlie great fight at Stirling Bridge and threatened 
1o invade England The barons renewed their demands in the 
face of the Scottish crisis and forced the regency to give way 
The concessions -were embodied in a document, known as the 
Confirnifition of the Chaiters, which confirmed the old clnirters, 
Magna Carta and others, and contained new clauses which were 
intended to provide that all the taxation, direct or indirect, must 
be approved by the will of the nation No specific mention of 
Parliament was made, hut it was only natural that tins approval 
by the will of the nation should be delegated to that assembly 
which already existed to represent the nation This was ad- 
mitted definitely by the King in 1340 

It must not be imagined that Parliament at once took the 
supreme place m the state Its very constitution was not fixed 
Edward sometimes neglected to call the townsmen , the knights, 
as lesser aristocracy, might have merged with the lords, and 
the clergy, having an older assembly of their own, the Convoca- 
tion, finally absented themselves altogether The knights and 
the burgesses deliberated in separate assemblies, but they gradu- 
ally felt the pull of common interests, and by the middle of the 
fourteenth century (1343) joined together in the House of Com- 
mons. The lay and eccle.siastical barons, the jir elates and mag- 
nates, eventually formed the House of Lords. Tliore was, 
however, as yet no notion of Parliament’s consisting oC two 
Houses. All business was transacted in the council chamber, 
which was the official meeting place of Parliament, in a common 
session of all members, during which the commoners stood in 
the presence of the king and council, and weie conspicuous by 
their silence 

Parliament thus had no fixed organization in its early days, 
and it had, moreover, no regular time of meeting It met only 
when the king called it, the taxation which it sanctioned was 
asked for by the king only in extraordinary times, since the 
general belief was that under ordinary circumstances the king 
must live of his own — ^the rents of the eroivn lands, the custom, s 
dues which Edward had introduced and increased, the feudal 
dues, the profits of the courts, and other revenues which were 
^uite independent of parliameni ary control Parliament was 
only a latent possibility, an undeveloped potentiality, a promise 
for the future rather than the goveening body in the sta1.e It 
was not until the seventeenth century, when the nalioii d(;fi- 
mtely recognized its obligation to pay the costs of its govern- 
ment through taxation, that Parliament assumed the direction 
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of tile nation As yet, Parliament had only taken its place as 
the institution -wliieli should represent the nation in its cor- 
porate capacity. The groundwork and precedent of its later 
powers were laid m the fourteenth century, in the midst of 
conditions which must now be examined 
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OPIAPTER VI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OP NATIONAL FEELING IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES 


The kings of this iieiiod weie 

Edward T, 1272-1307 
Edi\aid IT, 1307-1327 
Edwaid III, 1327-1377 
Bichard II, 1377-1309 
Henry IV, 1399-1413 
Heniy V, 1413-U22 
Heniy VI, 1422-1461 

Edward I was the son of Henry III, Edward II, the son of Edward I; 
Edward III, the son of Edwaid II; and Eichard II, the son of the Black 
Prinee, Edwaid of Wales, who was the eldest son of Edward III These 
kings are slill called the Plantagenets Henry IV is the fust sovereign 
of tliG Laneastiian house He was the son of John oC Gaunt, Dnko of 
Lancaster, the thiid son of Edwaid HI. Heniy V was the son of Henry 
IV, and Henry VI, the son of Homy V 

"While certain modern writers have taken the view that com- 
mon economic intere.sts and geographical contiguity are the 
most essential elements in nationalism, in the .sense that without 
these factois no national feeling can develop, nevertheless a 
most important element in stiinnlating its growth is a common 
tradition This involves race and language, manners and cus- 
toms, religion, and, not least, common antagonisms and enmities. 
It would almo,st seem that no force is so potent in bringing home 
to a people their unity as common participation in military 
struggles. Certainly the nascent English nationalism of the 
thirteenth century, already well developed through the internal 
conflicts of Henry Ill’s reign, was greatly strengthened in the 
fourteenth century through the common hatreds and common 
experiences of a series of long wars. 

Englishmen soon saw the advantages of extending the new 
unity which they had aeliieved to iiiclude all of Great Britain, 
AVales and Scotland as well as England. The lead in this move- 
ment was taken by Edward I, who earnestly endeavored 1.o 
bring both Wales and Scotland under his ovm control. Re- 

92 
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eouped by a new kind of permanent revenue, winch he had 
devised with the help of some Italian hauliers, in the form of 
an export customs duty on each sack of wool, Edward felt able 
in 1277 to embark upon liis imperial policy. 

While southern Wales had passed largely into the hands of 
Anglo-Norman lords, ivho ruled as almost independent sovereigns 



over Marcher Lordships, northern Wales still enjoyed semi- 
independent native rule under Prince Llewellyn, whose status 
had been fixed by a treaty in Henry III ’s reign. On the ground 
that Llewellyn had not appeared at the coronation and refused 
to do homage to Edward I, a force was sent against him in 
1277, and at the end of the campaign he was reduced to a small 
district around Snowdon The English officials sent into Wales 
were absolutely unscrupulous in extorting revenue, and in 1282 
the Welsh revolted. After two years of fighting, during which 
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Llewellyn was killed, that part o£ Wales Inlherto subject to 
Llewellyn was annexed to England, and the English shire sys- 
tem extended to it Incidentally, Edward I’s eldest son Edward 
was born at Carnarvon in Wales in 1284, and seventeen years 
later, he was invested with the title of Pi nice of Wales, which 
has been held by the lung’s eldest son since that time. Southern 
Wales, controlled by the Anglo-Norman nobles, was really out- 
side the control of the English crown until the sixteenth century, 
when Henry VHI sent Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield, with a 
regiment of soldiers and a corps of hangmen to teach the people 
the meaning of the royal authority, and Parliament passed a 
statute (1535) extending the English shire system to the whole 
of Wales and incorporating it in England on equal terms. 

Soon after the conquest of Wales, Edward I became involved 
in Scottish affairs Prom time to time in the past, English 
rulers had claimed certain rights over Scotland, which later 
kings again abandoned. Certainly at the beginning of Edward 
I’s reign, Scotland was an independent state under the rule of 
Alexander III Edward’s plan was to bring about a permanent 
union of the two kingdoms through the marriage of Alexander ’s 
granddaughter, Margaret of Norway, the heiress to the Scottish 
throne, and his own son, Edward. The Scots conscnied, but 
Margaret’s death prevented the realizalion of the scheme and led 
to a disputed succession in Scotland Since the most prominent 
claimants held estates in England as well as in Scotland, and 
were feudal vassals of Edward for their English lands, they 
suggested to Edward that, as Superior and Lord Paramount of 
their kingdom, he choose between them Edward was little loath 
to do this , and after first binding every claimant to acknowledge 
him as overlord of Scotland, he gave his decision, strictly on 
the merits of the case according to feudal law, in favor of John 
Balliol. Although Balliol swore fealty to Edward, he was shifty ; 
and he early began to look about for an opportunity to cast off 
his obligations to Edward, especially when he found that these 
obligations involved his appearance before the English court at 
Westminster, to answer a suit in the matter of an unpaid wine 
bill run up by King Alexander 

At this juncture Edward found himself involved in diffi- 
culties with the King of Prance over the lands in southwestern 
Prance, in Gascony, which the English King .still held in that 
country as fiefs of Prance. While the boundaries of these fiefs 
had formed the subject of aueeesafnl negotiations in the, recent 
past, Philip IV of Prance was determined to recover Gascony 
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sooner or later He, therefore, took advantage of some quarrels 
between English and Norman sailors and between the Gascons 
and their neighbors, to summon Edward to Pans to arrange the 
new difiieulties At the end of the discussions, which Edward had 
entrusted to his brother, Edmund, Philip suggested that, to 
make all legal, ceitain garrison towns in Gascony should, be 
handed over to his forces in order that Edward might be rein- 
vested with them in due form Edmund consented, but once 
the French garrisons held the Gascon towns, Philip refused to 
withdraw them. In consequence, Edward declared war upon 
Philip While Edward was thus preoccupied, John Balliol de- 
clared his independence and made an alliance with Prance. 
Prom this time for centuries Prance and Scotland were allies, 
and England could' never carry on war with one without fighting 
both 

The war which began in 1294 was a continuation of the earlier 
wars between England and Prance over Normandy and formed 
the preliminary to a contest winch was to continue in sporadic 
outbursts until 1453 This struggle, known in history as the 
Hundred Years’ War, was a series of wars, through all of 
which there ran certain continuous threads of policy, namely, 
the determination of the English to retain their lands m Prance, 
and the desire to control Scotland There were many lesser 
motives and aims from time to time, but these were always 
present Although the English finally lost their lands in Prance 
and did not loosen the hold of Prance on Scotland, the war 
played a memorable part in developing the national conscious- 
ness and the patriotic spirit. 

The Beginnings op the Hundred Years’ War 

During the rest of Edward I’s lifetime his chief efforts were 
directed toward the reconquest of Scotland John Balliol was 
defeated and captured in 1296, and sent to spend the remainder 
of his life in esile in Rome, while the Scottish coronation stone, 
the stone of Scone, was carried to Westminster Abbey and built 
into the base of the English coronation chair. The Scots, how- 
ever, did not admit Edward’s conquest, they found a new 
leader in William Wallace; and after his execution in 1305, 
their cause was championed by Robert Bruce, a grandson of 
one of the candidates for the throne in 1290. In a famous 
battle fought at Bannockburn in 1314, Bruce destroyed the Eng- 
lish army and won the independence of his country ; and four- 
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teen years later, in the treaty of Northampton, the English 
government recognized Scotland as independent Shortly after 
this treaty was made, Eobert died and left his kingdom to his 
infant son David This was the ‘opportunity for a group of 
exiled Scottish nobles led by Edward Balliol, son of John Balliol, 
who foregathered at the court of the new English King, Edward 
III, to plan an invasion of Scotland for the restoration of their 
own authority , while Edward III hoped to recover English con- 
trol over Scotland by backing them Their first ex]icdition in 
1332 was a failure; but in their second attempt in 1333, when 
Edward III openly allied himself with Edward Balliol, the Scots 
were defeated m the battle of Halidon Hill, and King David 
escaped in flight to Prance. In Pans David sought aid from 
the King of Prance to recover his throne, and finally, in 1336, 
Philip VI determined to support him Scotland thus became 
one of the stakes of diplomacy and the cause of war between 
England, which controlled the country through Edward Balliol, 
and Prance, which was determined to regain her influence there 
through the restoration of David Bruce. 

Foreseeing the inevitable war for the control of Scotland, 
both Edward III and Philip VI began to cast about for allies. 
Edward easily negotiated a treaty with the Emperor, the foe 
of Prance, and then approached the vaiioiis provinces of the 
Netherlands These countries, the richest and most progressive 
of Europe, were separate provinces, fiefs of the Empire, with 
the exception of Flanders, which was a fief of Prance Since 
Edward was the son-in-law of the ruler of Hamault and Zea- 
land, one of the most powerful rulers m the Netherlands, and 
since Edward was in alliance with the Emperor, the feudal over- 
lord of nearly all the provinces, he succeeded in making a num- 
lier of treaties of alliance with them in 1337 His experience in 
Flanders was, however, something apart The ruling Count of 
Flanders, Louis de Nevers, had recently been restored to his 
fief, in the face of a rebellion of the Flemish burghers, by the 
assistance of the King of Prance, and in a mood of gratitude 
to the King of Prance, he repelled Edward Ill’s advances. He 
ordered the arrest of all English merchants m his country and 
prohibited commercial relations between Flanders and England. 
The great industry of Flanders, which employed the thousands 
of town-workers in the country, was cloth-weaving, on the basis 
of wool imported from England. Edward III now put eeonomic 
pressure upon Flanders by prohibiting the export of wool to 
Flanders The looms of Ypres and Cdient soon siood idle, and 
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a financial crisis developed in both, cities In the next year, 
1338, the Plemish communes, led by Jacob van Artevelde, began 
negotiations witli the English King over the head of their Count. 
In return for their alliance they demanded that Ghent be made 
one of the English staple towns, so that they might be assured 
of a constant supply of wool, and more than that, they stipu- 
lated that Edward III take the title of King of Prance At the 
time of their previous rebellion in 1328, they had been forced 
to deposit a large sum of money in the papal treasury, which 



would be forfeited if they ever again rebelled against the King 
of Prance, to protect this they asked Edward to claim that 
title. Edward III had a certain interest in the Prench throne 
through the fact that his mother Isabella was the daughter of 
Philip IV, all of whose sons had died without heirs The mag- 
nates of Prance, in choo.sing the next king, had passed over 
Isabella and selected a cousin of Philip IV, who mounted the 
throne as Philip VI in 1328 After a momentary hesitation in 
1328 Edward III had acknowledged him as King of Prance, 
and had done homage to him for his lands in Prance Now, in 
1338, at the demand of the Plemish communes, he reconsidered 
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tLe matter and raised a claim that, while his mother Isabella 
could not succeed to the throne of Prance because of the “in- 
competency of her sex,” nevertheless, she might be a "bridge 
and plank” by which the succession passed to him Conse' 
quently in 1340 he assumed the title of King of Praiiec , and the 
conquest of all Prance, a country with five times the ]iopulatiou 
of England and many times its wealth, became the grandiose 
object of English policy. 

War, however, had broken out two years before this. Philip 
VI, recognizing the import of Edward’s alliances, pronounced 
the forfeiture of Edward’s fiefs m Prance in 1337, and iii 1338 
Edward embarked on his fir.st expedition This proved to be a 
gorgeous military parade from Antwerp to Cobleiitz to meet 
the Emperor, at the end of winch Edward’s resources were ex- 
hausted, and lie had to return home. The second expedition set 
out in 1339 No battles were fought, but northern Prance was 
invaded from the Netherlands and devastated. In 1340, after 
the defeat of the Prench fleet which was trying to prevent a 
return of Edward to tlie Netherlands, a nine months’ tiuce was 
made between Edward and Philip, whereupon Edward, deeply 
in debt, his treasure exhausted, returned home. The events rof 
the first tliree years are indicative of the nature of the whole 
war Edward III did not have and could not collect sufficient 
means to keep an army in the field for more than a few months 
at a time Troops were gathered, landed in the Netherlands 
or Prance, marched through Prance looting and destroying 
along the way, and reembarked for England Occasionally bat- 
tles were fought, and great victories were won by the English. 
Thus in 1346, while the English army of that year was sweep- 
ing through Prance from La Hogue to join another force in 
Gascony, the mam Prench army blocked the way Turning 
aside, Edward made for the Seme, where he found that the 
French King had gathered an army twice the size of his own, 
and, standing between him and the sea, threatened his line of 
retreat. Edward turned and stood at bay at Oreey on the 
Somme, and there he inflicted upon the Prench an overwhelming 
defeat, which made feasible the siege and capture of Calais. 
On another occasion in 1356, while Edward’s son, the Black 
Prince, was leading a raid from Bordeaux through central 
Prance, he met the Prench King’s amy at Poitiers, and again 
the English won a magnificent victory over an army wliicli 
greatly outnumbered it Yet in spite of all, the victories were 
empty, because the English did not have the resources to gar- 
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rison tlie country they raided , and even after successful engage- 
ments and great victories, they had to retreat to their bases 



The battle of Poitiers was followed in 1360 by a truce at 
Brdtigny and a treaty at Calais by which Edward received his 
lands in Prance in full ownership. War, however, was renewed 
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a few years later. The Black Prince, now governor of Aquitaine, 
had begun to interfere in Spanish politics to such an extent 
that he was obliged to tax his subjects very heavily They 
revolted and appealed to the King of Prance for help When 
the Black Prince was summoned to Paris, he replied that he 



would come at the head of 60,000 men ; and so war was renewed. 
In this period the tide began to turn. King John of Prance 
was a prisoner in England ever since the battle of Poitiers. 
Though incompetent, he was patriotic enough to advise his 
countrymen not to ransom him, and the control of Prance passed 
to his very able son, Charles V Charles was aided by a brilliant 
soldier, Bertrand du Guesclin, who adopted the practice of 
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avoiding open battle and leading the English forces into waste 
mountain districts where they perished This was characteristic 
of the middle period of the war during the 1370’s, 1880 ’s, and 
1390 ’s, which was ended by a truce in 1396 Following Charles 
V’s death, the Icingdom of Prance suffered a period of internal 
division and civil war between the two parties of the Orleanists 
or Arniagnacs and the Burgundians, led by two royal princes, the 
Duke of Orleans and the Duke of Burgundy Taking advantage 
of this situation, Henry V, who came to the English throne in 
1413, revived the English claim to the throne of Prance; and, 
allied with the Burgundians, he enjoyed considerable success. 
In 1415 he won the great battle of Agineourt and soon after- 
wards conquered all Normandy By the treaty of Troyes in 
1420, he married Catherine, daughter of the King of Prance, 
and was recognized as the heir to the Pieneh throne After 
Henry V’s death in 1422, the alliance with Burgundy began to 
weaken, and French national spirit was called to new life by 
Joan of Arc with her relief of the siege of Orleans, the success 
at Patay, where the English were beaten m the open field, and 
the coronation of the Dauphin as Charles VII in 1429. Although 
J §»an was captured by the Burgundians and handed over to the 
English, who burnt her (after a church court had condemned 
her) as a heretic, the alliance of Burgundy and England was 
dissolved soon afterwards , and the English were driven gradu- 
ally backwards In 1445, at the time of the marriage of Mar- 
garet of Anjou and King Henry VI, they ceded Maine and 
Anjou, which they could not have continued to hold in any 
case Then Normandy was reconquered by the French, and m 
1453 the English possessions centering in Bordeaux were lost. 
The only remaining English territory in France was Calais, 
which was held for another hundred years, until it was lost 
in the reign of Maiy. 

The English victories in the early part of the war were largely 
due to the fact that, while feudal knights fighting on horseback 
were used to some extent by the English, the major fighting was 
entrusted to footmen, armed with bows and arrows These were 
the y§w long bows with the cloth-yard arrows, the effectiveness 
of which the English had learned m Wales, whence they adopted 
them Against bowmen on foot with their rapid arrow fire, the 
French mailed cavalry was useless After Poitiers the French 
learned this lesson and fought on more equal terms. By proving 
the inefficiency of +he armed feudal knight, the early battles of 
the war, Cificy and Poitiers, did much to miderimne the feudal 
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system, by taking from it the element of military value upon 
■which it in part depended 

At the same time it must be recognized that the Hundred 
Years’ War gave many oppoidunities to the feudal nobles in 
England to strengthen for the moment then* position in the state 
Above all else the -umr enriched them They earned the loot of 
France back to England, the ransom oC iiianv a piisoner — one of 
the great objects in battle was to capture as many jirisoners as 
possible — poured the gold of France into their pockets, the gov- 
ernorships of captured cities made princely fortunes for those 
who could secure them Above all, there were the contracts 
for soldiers The English armies were not recruited or con- 
scripted in modern fashion. They consisted of numbers of com- 
panies of mercenaries raised by captains, very generally noble- 
, men, with -whom the king entered into a contract for their 
services at a certain figure, which proved very profitable for 
the leaders Incidentally, when the periodic truces and cessa- 
tions of hostilities occurred, the noble captains very frequently 
kept their companies intact and used them in England as private 
armies, wearing their own livery By means of their new wealth 
and their retainers, they were able, in the later part of the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth centuries, not only to hold their 
own as the local leaders, but to extend and increase their power 
and authority to the point where the greatesi. among them be- 
gan to think of controlling the crown. Yet amid the anarchy 
and disorder which ensued, feudal society disintegrated rapidly. 

Constitutional Development Accompanying the Growth op 

Nationalism 

One of the most significant reactions of the wars of this period 
from Edward I to the end of the Hundred Years’ War was 
their effect upon English constitutional developraeiit, through 
which political expression was given to the nationalist movement 
more than in any other way. This development was due to two 
factors growing directly out of the wars, first, the constant 
financial difBeulties of the king, caused by debts, lack of money, 
and waste of resources which the wars occasioned, and secondly, 
the appearance of new men in public life raised to prominence 
by war profits, who demanded political influence, and fought 
and schemed to get it. The direct impetus to tho evolution of 
Parliament in its fourteenth century form was given by the 
financial difficulties into which Edward was brought hy his wars 
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with John Balliol and Philip IV The renewal of financial 
stringency, which attended the opening of the Hundred Years’ 
War, was foilowed by a very rapid development of parlia- 
mentary powers. In 1340 the King definitely agreed that no 
new taxes should be levied without parliamentary consent, in 
1340 and 1341 Parliament appointed auditoi'.s to examine the 
accounts of previous grants , in 1344 it demanded that the money 
it granted should be spent for the purpose for which it had 
been asked, in 1348 it \7oted money specifically for the defense 
of the realm against Scotland, and in 1353 it provided tliat its 
taxation should be used for war purposes only In 1377 it ap- 
pointed its own treasurers to receive the taxes it voted and to 
spend them only for the war On each of these occasions, the 
King was forced to grant certain concessions to Parliament to 
tide over his immediate difficulties, but the sum of these con- 
cessions was very great They involved the right of Parliament 
to vote taxation, to make definite appropriations, and to audit 
aehounts to see that the money was .spent properly, together 
with other gams in the field of legislation won by refusing taxes 
until grievances were redressed, and the possibility of control 
over ministers through the process of impeaching those who 
were too corrupt or inefficient, a concession which the King had 
to yield in 1376. 

While Parliament was winning powers for itself, certain 
political struggles between the older clerical bureaucracy and 
new political classes redounded to its advantage. In 1376, just 
before Edward Ill’s death, the clerical bureaucracy, long led 
by William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, avenged itself 
upon its enemies by inducing the House of Commons, which it 
controlled, to impeach its enemies among the King’s ministers. 
Two of the “evil” ministers actually were impeached and dis- 
missed from office. Instructed by this incident, the new political 
group, now called the popular or Lancastrian party because they 
were led by J ohn of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster, worked with, 
rather than against, Parliament. In 1388, m tlieir efforts to 
control the government of King Richard II, five of the “popu- 
lar” leaders, the Lords Appellant, secured the impeachment and 
conviction of four of the King ’s mini.sters m Parliament and the 
actual execution of two of them on charges of misgovernment. 
After Richard’s frightful vengeance upon the Lords Appellant, 
the remnants of Iheir party led by Henry of Bolinghroke again 
put its confidence in Parliament , and eventually, after defeating 
Ru’haT'd in the field, they sueeecdod in deposing him by parlia- 
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inontary vote and in making Henry of Bolingbroke king by 
parliamentary election as Henry IV 

In view of these events, it was only natural that under Henry 
IV Parliament should have an enhanced prestige in the state, 
since it now elected and deposed kings Further gams were 
made as a result of the royal financial needs, entailed by the 
insurrections of Henry IV ’s reign and by the war with h'rance 
in the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI. Many of the prece- 
dents upon which parliamentary government was based were 
established before 1450 Yet Parliament was weakened by a, 
duality of purposes among its members The knights and 
burgesses had no desire to gain control of the state in order to 
direct its policies, but rather exhibited a constant purpose 
to limit the king’s spending and to restrict taxation The House 
of Commons won the right to have taxation measures originated 
in its name, yet it did not seek to extend its power over taxation 
to govern the state. On the other hand, the magnates sought 
to manipulate Parliament and to use it for their own factional 
purposes They actually succeeded in doing so after 1450, with 
the result that the classes represented by the knights and bur- 
gesses became suspicious of Parliament and i^ere ivilling to see 
it kept m a place of little impoidance, as will be explained more 
fully in the next chapter. 

In its contributions to the development of English national 
feeling. Parliament occupied a very significant place It pro- 
vided a common meeting place for men from all sections of Eng- 
land in a time when there was little communication between the 
different parts of the country, it made possible an exchange of 
ideas about politics and government , and it aided in the creation 
of a common set of political values among all localities and 
classes, which were essential to the growth of a genuine na- 
tionalism. 


The National Movement in Ebligion 

With the development of conscious nationalism in the four- 
teenth century, heightened by the war with Prance, institu- 
tionalized and given political expression in Parliament, and re- 
flected in literature, it was not unnatural that the new movement 
also should have had its religious phase. Thus was made all the 
more inevitable by the fact that, during the greater part of 
this century, the Papacy was a kind of appendage to the king- 
dom of France, and Prance was England’s enemy The Papacy 
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was never so successful m all its endeavors to assert a superior 
place an western Europe as in the thirteenth century, when it 
held Enjifland as a vassal state, directed the King of Prance to 
do its bidding, and destroyed the greatest of all the medieval 
Emperors, Predenek II. At the very end of the century. Pope 
Boniface VIII tried to put the capstone on the edifice of papal 
power by forbidding the clergy throughout the world to pay 
taxes to the state governments in a famous bull or papal decree, 
called Clerms Laicos, in which he again asserted the papal 
claims in all amplitude Philip IV of Prance, much irritated by 
this bull as well as by other papal acts, resolved to assert his 
independence He not only forced the clergy to pay taxes, but 
he defied the Pope to his face with the help of an Italian lawyer, 
Nogaret, who forced his way into Boniface’s presence and 
heaped untold insults upon his head On Boniface’s death in 
1305, Philip bribed the cardinals who elected the pope to choose 
a Preiichraan, one of Philip’s own church officials, as the Vicar 
of Christ This new Pope immediately removed the Papacy 
from Rome to Avignon, a little papal city on the Rhone, past 
outside the borders of the kingdom of Prance There for 
seventy-two years the popes continued to maintain the capital 
of the Christian church to the growing scandal of believers, 
who saw in the control of the church by Prance an analogy 
with the Babylonian captivity of the Jews in earlier history. 

The papal court at Avignon was one of the most splendid in 
Europe. So extravagant and luxurious was the life at the court 
of the successor of the Fisherman of Galilee, that it is said that 
the very mules in the papal service were shod with silver shoes 
and adorned with golden bells To pay for all this magnificence, 
new sources of income had to be found by the popes, especially 
since some of their old revenues coming from their lands in 
Italy had been lost with their removal from Rome. Sharp in- 
creases were made in older fees such as the payments for the 
papal confirmation of bishops, for the granting of the ‘pallium 
to archbishops, for dispensations or declarations setting aside 
laws of the church for the benefit of individuals, and for fees m 
the papal courts Appointments of bishops, abbots, and other 
officials from among candidates prepared to pay portions of 
their revenues to the Holy See became common While in 
earlier centuries the popes had had no right whatsoever to con- 
trol the choice of church officers, they had gradually asserted 
certain rights and made them good. One of the methods which 
they used m the fourteenth century was the reservation ni the 
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filling of certain offices to themselves, and the appointment of 
men to these offices effective on the death of the present occu- 
pants Officials appointed in this way weie called provisors; 
and so great was the anger against provisoes in England that 
in 1351, in the Statute of Provisors, Parliament forbade them to 
take church offices in England When provisors persisted in 
claiming church offices and earned their suits to oust officials 
chosen or elected under English law to the papal courts which 
invariably acknowledged the validity of the papal appointments, 
Parliament in the Statute of Praemunire of 1353 forbade the 
appeal of any suit from an English court to the court of an 
outside power These two statutes were essentially popular 
national manifestations of English feeling against the foreign 
French Papacy, even though Edward III, in whose reign they 
were enacted, used them for his own purposes in coming to an 
understanding with the Papacy 

Some years later, in 1366, the Pope raised a new furore against 
himself, when, in the midst of exceptionally heavy national ex- 
penditures for the French war, he demanded the resumption of 
the paj^ment of the tribute promised by John in 1213 and now 
unpaid for many years Edward HI refused to make payment, 
while Parliament declared that John could not make England 
the fief of the pope without the nation’s consent. The parlia- 
mentary salvoes of defiance were provided with a good deal of 
intellectual ammunition by a pamphlet published in 1373 by an 
Oxford professor, John Wielif. 

Wiclif already had written a good deal about the church, es- 
pecially in the matter of the secular emiiloyments of the church- 
men in government service. He came to believe that the property 
which the church held was a hindrance to spiritual work, be- 
cause it was a temptation to worldly men to seek church office 
while really engaging m secular affairs, and he held that the 
higher or “Caesarian” clergy were unnecessary to the church 
and injurious to it He wanted to see the state take over the 
land and the revenues of the church, because they were the 
great obstacles which prevented the church from caimying out 
its spiritual mission Wliile such ideas were essentially un- 
popular among the Englmh clergy, they made a great appeal 
to politicians, such as John of Gaunt, who, in power at the 
moment, were struggling with the insoluble revenue problem. 
As long as John of Gaunt’s parly controlled the government, 
Wiclif was unmolested; but after the return of William of 
Wykehara’s party to power in 1376 in the Good Parliament, the 
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English clerical leaders determined, to call Wiclif to account. 
On Pebrnary 19, 1377, lie was summoned to appear before a 
court of bishops at St Paul’s Cathedral in London, but he came 
accompanied by John of Gaunt and Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumbeiland The trial was broken up by a fierce alterca- 
tion between Gaunt, Percy, and their men and the mob over 
the question of whether Wichf should sit or stand. A second 
trial was held in 1378 at Lambeth palace, the lesidence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but Wichf was protected at this 
time by the nobles and the London rabble, and the trial came to 
notlimg In fact he had attained by this time something of the 
status of a national hero, and the churchmen m England hesi- 
tated to move He had just become the champion of the nation, 
against new papal impositions. When he was consulted whether, 
if the kingdom was in danger of invasion, it could refuse to send 
money abroad, he replied that it would he folly to send money 
in the present emergency. His own personal exigencies soon 
led him into a more radical antipapal po.sition PIis enemies, 
unable to proceed against him at home, procured bulls against 
him from the Pope But at about the time that the papal bulls 
arrived in England curious news came from Italy In 1377 Pope 
Gregory XI had leturned to Rome Displeased with the ruined 
city after the fleslpiots of Avignon, his cardinals desired to re- 
turn to their palaces on the Rhone, and on his death in 1378, 
they planned to elect a pope who would lead them back to their 
Babylon. But the Roman mob, sensing their purpose, sur- 
rounded the palace where the election was being held and gave 
them to understand that unless a good Italian were chosen, they 
would be torn limb from limb as they made their exit. Under 
this compulsion, they elected a doddering Italian, eiglity years 
old, who would be as clay in their hands. To their surprise 
Urban VI was adamant to their plea.s and announced that they 
must remain in Rome. Escaping by stealth from Rome, they re- 
assembled ; and alleging that their election of Urban was under 
intimidation and therefore void, they elected another pope, 
Clement Vfl, while Urban appointed a second college of cardi- 
nals There were thus two popes and two papal governments 
contending for the loyally of the Christian world; and Wiclif, 
examining the situation in the light of the papal bulls against 
him, concluded that the pope was not necessary to the Christian 
church He did not stop there. To justify the rejection of the 
pope completely, it was now necessary to examine the entire 
doctrinal system of the church and to pick out all those dogma? 
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which vested the pope and his agents, the priests, witli their 
peculiar powers as the necessary intermediaries between God and 
man “Anti-christ hath cast his east to make all men subject 
to the pope, and lead them aftci that him liketh Lord, where 
is the i'rcedom of Christ when men arc casteii in such bondage?” 
In this wise Wiclif was led to reject the necessity, in penance, of 
auiicular confession to a priest and satisfaction imposed by a 
priest, leaving only the necessity of sorrow m the heart of the 
sinner as the requisite for the forgiveness of sm. The priest 
had nothing more to do with the matter Wielif was led, likewise, 
to reject the peculiar doctrine of the church regarding the Mass 
or the Holy Communion, that the bread and wine of the Sacra- 
ment were changed to the body and blood of Christ, and that the 
miracle of this change ivas performed by the priest If tliere was 
such a change and if the priest performed the miracle, there 
could be no doubt about the powers of the pope and the church, 
and this doctrine, the central and most essential doctrine of the 
medieval church, called Transubstantiation, 'Wiclif likewise re- 
jected 

In place of a Catholic or cosmopolitan church officered by 
wealthy worldlings, controlled by a foreign prince, the jiope, 
Wiclif worked out the idea of a spiritual instil ntion without 
property, working in the popular language to bring spiritual 
salvation to the English people To realize this idea, ho began 
to translate the Scriptures, which he accepted as the basis of 
all belief, into English, a work in which a large part was taken 
by Nicholas of Hereford and John Purvey, and he organized 
bands of enthusiastic young university men to go about as poor 
priests to preach salvation to all the people 

Wiclif ’s work was not peimanent as far as England was con- 
cerned, for, although it appealed to the national spirit, and was 
m line with the centnry-old trend aivay from the Papacy, its 
doctrinal implications and practical developments conflicted 
with too many vested interests His doctrines were condemned 
in 1380 and 1382, and he himself was forced into the retirement 
of a country rectory at Lutterworth His followers, the Lol- 
lards, were suppressed and exterminated, except for remnants 
among poor and unimportant folk, by Henry IV and Henry V. 
His own body was dng up in 1428, in accordance with a decree 
of the council of Constance, and burned , and the ashes cast into 
a neighboring brook. Nevertheless, time was on the side of 
Wielif and the idea of a national cluirch, and a century and a 
half after his death, when new forces were strong enough to 
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attack and defeat the old vested interests, religious nationalism 
came into its own 

The Medieval English Universities 

Among the most significant institutions in English life from 
the twelfth century onward were the English univeisities They 
were early centers of national spirit, and always have been 
training grounds for the church and the state Nearly every im- 
portant man in English history from the time of their origin to 
the present day has received his education in the universities 
and has gone out from them to public life It is, therefore, 
worth while to examine the history of their early years and to 
trace their growth 

The development of English life and institutions, the rise of 
towns, and the growth of the royal judicial and financial systems 
are but one part of the great stirring and freeing of the human 
spirit in the feudal age, which England shared with the rest 
of western Europe The period is also one of great intellectual 
advance, based upon an immense increase in human knowledge, 
which began to be apparent m Europe even befoie the twelfth 
century The learning of the earlier Middle Ages which the 
schools imparted was represented by the Seven Arts, divided 
into the Trivium and the Quadrivium The Trivium consisted 
of Grammar, Ehetone, and Dialectic , the Quadrivium, of Music, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy 'What was known and 
taught of these subjects was the matter preserved by three 
Eoman writers of the sixth century, Boethius, Cassiodorus, and 
Martianus Capella, who compiled manuals of as much as they 
could save or could appreciate of the intellectual fund of the 
Eoman world. Until Gerbert (later Pope Sylvester II) redis 
covered the principles of decimal notation about 980, the Quad- 
rivium was a poor enough mixture of the first and second 
books of Euclid without proofs, methods of calculating the date 
of Easter, and the rules of chanting The real interest was in 
the Tnvium Grammar included not only technical rules 
formulated by the Latin grammarians, but the appreciation of 
the literary masterpieces of Eome, rhetoric included law and 
verse-writing, and dialectic comprehended logic or the rules of 
correct reasoning, the most fascinating subject to the medieval 
student in the curriculum. In the twelfth century came the 
revival of the study of Eoman law at Bologna, the formulation 
of the Canon law by Gratian, and great increases in the knowL 
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edge of medicine and the natural sciences through the transla- 
tions of the writings of the Greeks, especially of Aristotle, into 
Latin from the Arabic translations which were common in Spain 
and other parts of the Mohammedan world. 

As the reputation of these studies spread, young men eager 
to learn came together around the great teachers in many parts 
of Europe. At Salerno was the school of medicine , at Bologna, 
the law school, to which Becket went In northern Europe 
Pans became the center for students and teachers, perhaps 
because William of Champeux and his greater pupil, Peter 
'Abelard, attracted their thousands of students thither to hear 
their lectures on philosophy and theology Prom these con- 
courses of able teachers and eager students the university 
developed 

I The university was one of the creations of the Middle Ages. 
In classical times there were no universities in the sense in which 
the term is used today, with organized faculties, courses of 
study, examinations, and degrees | The customs, offices, and 
titles of the modern university and the very idea of institu- 
tionalized learning are a direct inheritance of the medieval 
world The name university comes from the Latin equivalent 
of gild The umversitas was the gild of teachers or students 
of a school where the Seven Liberal Arts were studied together 
with one of the higher faculties of law, medicine, or theology. 
In Bologna, it was the students who formed the umversitas 
or gild and laid down to the professors the rules and regulations 
under which they taught. In Pans, which became the great 
model for all universities, the gild was made up of the teachers, 
who held their licenses to teach from the chancellor of the 
cathedral. They seem to have gotten their idea of forming a 
gild from the custom of requiring a public lecture, followed 
by a banquet, before giving their recommendation to any scholar 
who wished to set up as a teacher himself The Middle Ages 
never neglected an opportunity to institutionalize a banquet 

It was as an offshoot of Pans that the university of Oxford 
came into existence In 1167, in the midst of his struggle with 
Thomas ^ Becket, Henry II forbade any clerk, henceforth, to 
cross from the continent to England or from England to the 
continent without his leave. Moreover, all clerks who possessed 
“revenues” m England were to be summoned by the sheriffs 
to return within three months “as they loved their revenues.” 
Hundreds of English students at Pans together with the Eng- 
lish masters who were teaching there seem to have returned to 
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England and settled at Oxford. The masters organized them- 
selves into a universitas magistrorum on the model of Pans 

Just as a migration of scholars from Pans in 1167 led to the 
foundation of Oxford, so a migration of Oxford masters and 
scholars in 1209 to Cambridge led to the establishment of the 
second English university The kiUmg of a woman in that year 
by the students brought about a raid on the rooming houses of 
the students, and the arrest and execution of two or three of 
them by the town government with the consent of King John, 
In retaliation the masters decreed suspension of lectures and 
migration. Various other migrations took place in the thir- 
teenth century, and as late as 1334; some of the masters beaten 
in a quarrel with students, or, as another account reports, the 
north of England students beaten in a quarrel with the south- 
erners, migrated to Stamford, where lectures were given for a 
long time. These later attempts to found another university 
were all unsuccessful, and down into the nineteenth century, 
there were only two universities in England, at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The cessation of lectures and the migration of teachers and 
students wore the most powerful weapons which the universities 
had in their disputes with town or king Their use was made 
possible by the fact that the universities were simply gilds of 
teachers. They were not physical entities with grounds, li- 
braries, laboratories, and class-rooms For centuries neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge owned any property, they had no 
revenues, no endowments except a few legacies and chaplaincies, 
and no paid professorships. The masters received their income 
from the fees or colUcta exacted by them from the students who 
came to hear their lectures. The more popular the master’s lec- 
tures, the greater was his income. The buildings used for lec- 
tures were hired, certainly at first, by the teachers themselves. 
The first buildings which the universities came to possess were 
acquired in a somewhat doubtful way. At Oxford, for instance, 
the church of St Mary’s, the center of university life and the 
meeting place of the earliest congregations or full assemblies of 
the university, was simply borrowed from the parish and gradu- 
ally annexed. It was not until the fifteenth century that the 
universities began to erect buildings of their own, the first at 
Oxford being the Divinity School, or examination hall for 
theology. The upper chamber of this building wa'- ii'-cd to 
house the magnificent library of more than 279 lur'iii-ci inN 
which Duke Plumphrey of Gloucester left to the univcisiiy and 
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as a consequence this building is today part of the great Bodleian 
libraiy. During the fifteenth century too, endowed professor- 
ships were introduced. 

The student coining to the English universities was expected 
to be proficient in giammar, that is, he must know how to speak 
and understand Latin, in which, as elsewhere in Europe, all the 
lectures and disputations were earned on. The full course in 
arts required seven years Since the student entered the uni- 
versity at fourteen, this is not so long as it seems. During the 
first three years the student was a pupil pure and simple, and 
during the second period lie was allowed to do a certain amount 
of “assisting ” At the end of the third year the student was 
admitted into junior membership in the gild, and just as a 
junior carpenter was called a bachelor in the carpenters’ gild, 
so the young student was called a bachelor in arts. The examina- 
tion to determine his fitness for this distinction seems to have 
concerned itself chiefly with whether he attended lectures regu- 
larly What he knew was “deposed” by the testimony of his 
teachers At the ceremony which attended the granting of thd 
degree, tlie young bachelor delivered a public lecture before his 
friends, a practice which survives in modern commencement 
parts ; and he provided wine and a feast During the next four 
years he gave informal lectures, and on his graduation was given 
the degree of master of arts. This final degree marked his ad- 
mission into the company of the masters, the beginning of his 
right to teach as a full professor, and was, therefore, called, 
at Cambridge, the commencement The same ceremony lield at 
the time of the first degree was repealed, only on a larger scale. 
It IS worth remarking that though on the continent tlie examina- 
tion for the mastership was very stiff, in England it became more 
and more lax. An inheritance of this may be the fact that while 
admission to the higher degrees on the continent today is se- 
cured only after an exacting period of study, in England the 
degree of Master of Arts is granted for the payment of certain 
fees after the lapse of a certain time 
It is interesting to run over the course of study which a stu- 
dent was obliged to take. In 1408, he was required, for the 
bachelor’s degree, to have heard one course of lectures on Dona- 
tus’ Barlarismus, a book on grammar; the Algorismtis %niegro- 
rwm, a book on arithmetic, and the Compwttis eoclesiasticxis, the 
method of finding the date of Easter, together with either an- 
other course on Grammar or a course on natural philosophy, 
based on Aristotle’s Phystca, Be Anima, and Be gonoratwne ei 
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corrupUone animahuni. This represented an advance over 1267, 
■when the course -was based chiefly on the books on logic -written 
by Porphyry, Boethius, Gilbert ol Porree, and Aristotle Por 
the master ’s degree, the student was required to have ‘ ‘ heard, ’ ' 
in addition to those required for the bachelors degree, certain 
books in Grammar, Rhetoric, Logie, Arithmetic, Music, Geome- 
try, and Astronomy, and in the three philosophies, natural, 
moral, and metaphysical The list included Joannes de Sacro 
Bosco, Tractatus de Sphaem; Porphyry, Isagoge; Gilbert de la 
Porree, Sex Frincipia; Ptolemy, Ahnagesta; and Aristotle, 
SopMsUd elenclii Aristotle filled the most important place in 
the course of study, and his authority was so gweat that almost 
no student ever thought of questioning his dicta, even though 
chey disagreed with the results of observation, history, or 
experience 

Having been admitted to the degree of master of arts, the 
scholar could set up as a teacher of the liberal arts himself, or 
he might proceed to study one of the higher faculties of medi- 
cine, law, or theology, where more years could be spent. The 
medieval student was as slow to quit academic life as the modern 
graduate student, and he might be a middle-aged man before 
he finally loft the university But the majority of students 
never entered the higher faculties, never taught, never even 
took the master’s degree, but went out into the world after the 
bachelor’s degree or before, to serve their country and their 
kind. 

In the commonplace and everyday aspects of life, the students 
of the Middle Ages had much in common with the modern uni- 
versity man There is abundant testimony to this in the letters 
of students, which have been preserved in the “complete letter 
writers” of the Middle Ages. “A student’s first song is a 
demand for money, and there will never be a letter which does 
not ask for cash, ’ ’ lamented one weary Italian father, who might 
have lived in England just as well The gem of all these letters 
IS one written by an Oxford man, in Latin so bad as to give the 
lie to at least part of the statements he makes. “This is to in- 
form you that I am studying at Oxford with the greatest dili- 
gence, but the matter of money stands greatly in the way of 
my promotion, as it is now two months since I spent the last 
of what you sent me The city is expensive and makes many 
demands, I have to rent lodgings, buy necessaries, and provide 
for many other things which I cannot now specify Wherefore 
I respectfully beg your paternity that by the promptings of 
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divine pity yon may assist me, so that I may complete what 1 
have well begun For you must know that without Ceres and 
Bacchus, Apollo grows cold.” 

In the fiist century of university life in England, there was 
no piovision for rooms Just as today m many state uni- 
versities, the student had to lodge with a citizen of the town 
But the difficulties of securing rooms gave rise to the system of 
residence in halls or hostels. Little groups of students formed 
voluntary societies to rent a house for the group. Their organ- 
izations resembled the modern American fraternity, m function 
at least Before long the universities asserted their supremacy 
over these hall societies, and the hall became a hoarding house 
kept and governed by a master under the authority of the 
university Up to the time of the Reformation, many students 
lived in halls , but in modern times these, have almost entirely 
disappeared. 

In the course of the thirteenth century, generous donors began 
to set aside lands and money for the foundation of something 
like a hall society, which should be maintained on the income 
of the endowment and should live under the rules drawn up by 
the founder. These new associations were called colleges While 
the college was essentially a society or corporation of students 
living on its endowments, and not a building, the college building 
became a regular feature, and today a very large part of the 
outward material form of Oxford and Cambridge is represented 
by the college buildings. The oldest colleges in Oxford are 
University College and Balliol College, which go back to 1249 
and 1261 , but the college idea was not worked out fully until 
1264, when Walter de Merton, sometime Chancellor of England, 
established Merton College at Oxford His plan was “an aca- 
demical brotherhood, which combined monastic obedience, order, 
discipline, and piety, with the pursuit of knowledge ” He set 
aside certain manors to maintain twenty poor scholars and two 
or three priests in the schools of Oxford. The land was vested 
in the society. As vacancies occurred when the scholars left 
the university, they were to be filled by the society. Members 
were to have an annual allowance of forty shillings each ; they 
were to live together in the hall or college building, with separate 
bedrooms and common dining and study rooms As new col- 
leges were founded, and the munificence of the founders in- 
creased, stricter obedience to rules and to the head of ihe society 
was imposed Conversation was genei’ally to be, in Latin, hut 
it was often restricted, because it wasted time. At Now College 
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the scholars were forhiclden to remain in the dining hall after 
supper except on feast days, when a fire ivas made, and they 
might Hit around and indulge in canticles and in listening 1o 
poems and chronicles, and mundi hujiis mirahtlia' Many of the 
college statutes forbade amusements, there were to he no dogs 
or falcons, no dice or chess, scholars were not to frequent 
taverns, engage in trade, mix with actors, or attend theatrical 
performances William of Wykeham found it necessary to for- 
bid the throwing of stones in chapel and dancing or jumping 
in the diiniig hall Women were not allowed, as a rule, within 
a college gate If it was impossible to find a man to wash clothes, 
a laundress might be employed, but she must be old and of 
unprepossessing appearance While the college discipline was 
thus very strict, the university gave almost complete liberty to 
the student , and those students who were not members of college 
or hall societies did almost as they pleased To this day Oxford 
and Cambridge men have few university disciplinary regula- 
tions, but the colleges still enforce a code on their members 
which IS much stricter than the discipline in most American 
universities 

The student’s day began when he arose at five in the morn- 
ing He then read or reviewed until six, when lectures began. 
The morning from six to ten was the most important part of 
the day, for it was at tins time that the ordinary or formal 
lectures were given After a lecture, the students returned to 
their rooms (mass having been quickly heard if desired) and 
reviewed their notes and memorized what they had heard. Din- 
ner came at ten o’clock, the first meal of the day (Breakfast 
was not common until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries). 
After dinner there was a little exercise. Lectures were resumed 
at twelve or one. These were the informal lectures, really 
reviews and class-room discussions of what had been heard in 
the morning, conducted by students who already had their 
bachelor’s degree. Especial emphasis was given to this kind 
of review and discussion in the colleges, and resulted, eventually, 
in transferring the bulk of the actual teaching from the uni- 
versity to the colleges Today the university still provides 
formal lectures, which are often unattended 'The student does 
his actual studying under the direction of a tutor, who is an 
older member of his college, although the examinations are 
given of course by the university 

At five came supper. After' supper, there might be informal 
disputations with honest jokes, or the evening might be given 
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over to amusement Because there -were no authorized or re- 
spectable amusements, the students turned to drinking' and 
gambling at laverns, roaming the streets in large gangs undci a 
captain, singing, throwing stones, breaking doors or heads, and 
quarreling with the townspeople In these more modern times 
the students’ desiie for mob violence, which led 1o many a 
pitched battle between town and gown, one of which iii 1354 
led to the annual public humiliation of the town of Oxford be- 
fore the university down to 1825, has been sublimated into 
campus rushes and athletics, which were altogether unknown 
to the medieval university man Student life has grown more 
sober and more polite , but it no longer produces the great songs 
like Qaudecimus igvtur or Meum esi proposiium, by which the 
medieval student perhaps would justify his rioting and carous- 
ing. 
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CHAPTEE VII 


THE EVOLUTION PROM FEUDAL SOCIETY 

The peiiod covered by this chapter coincides in time with the later part 
of the era of the growth of nationality fiom the reign of Edward III on- 
waid, and extends beyond that ago through the fifteenth century, including, 
in addition to the reigns already noted, those of the Yoikist lungs These 
were 

Edward IV, 1461-1483 
Edwaid V, 1483 
Eiehaid III, 1483-1485 

Edward IV was the son of Richard, Duke of York, who claimed the 
English throne as a descendant of the second and fourth sons of Edward 
III and finally succeeded in deposing Henry VI Edward V was tho 
young son of Edward IV, who reigned for only a few months, when he 
was mill del ed, together with his brother, by Ins uncle, liichaid, Duke of 
Gloucester, the bi other of Edward IV, who mounted the tin one as Richard 
III in 1483 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed the trans- 
formation of feudal society into something like the modern type 
of social organization based on private capital Underlying the 
social and political aspects of this process there were certain 
technological developments, some of which, at least, can be 
indicated 

Pundamentally, any study of great historic changes should 
consider the number of the people, the rate of their increase, 
their distribution over the country, and their wealth Unfor- 
tunately, there are very few accurate figures for the Middle 
Ages, since no census reports were made Only a few data 
about population are available. In 1377 there were about two 
and one-half million people in England, in 1570 there was a 
population of three million eight hundred thousand In modern 
times such an increase over a period of two hundred years 
would be considered very small, but in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries it represents a greater increase than had been 
known in the earlier periods of English history. 

The reasons for this increase in population are a little difficult 
to define. It is probable that there was little change in the 
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birtli rate, and, if this be true, the larger numbers of people 
living’ must be ascribed to decreases in moitality figures That 
IS to say, out of every thousand people born, fewer died m 
infancy and more lived to adult life At the basis of such 
improvements in health winch ivould bring about this develop- 
ment may be instanced first, an increase in subsistence supplies, 
second, a rise in standards of living, and third, greater pro- 
ductivity in industry 

The chronicles of Edward Ill’s reign speak of the tremen- 
dous additions to English stores of wealth through the bringing 
to England of the plunder and loot taken in Prance by the 
soldiers “There was no woman who had not got garments, 
furs, featherbeds, and utensils from the spoil of Calais and other 
foreign cities ’’ Such booty as was brought from Prance was, 
however, only meideutal in this general matter. The same may 
be said of the loans which Edward III raised from Italian 
bankers and neglected to repay 

More important was the development of the use of money 
in the relations of life to such an extent that it was possible 
to buy for money goods of any kind and to secure any variety 
of services The introduction of the use of money stimulated 
farming for a surplus, and larger supplies of wlieat, leather, 
timber, wool, and flax seem to have been available Other new 
"subsistence* supplies, which .should be considered, included cer- 
tain essential materials requisite for a more civilized life Such 
were bnck-s, the manufacture of wliieh in England on an ex- 
tensive scale began in the fifteenth century, iron, which was 
smelted in improved furnaces , silver, mined in larger quantities 
in the German Hartz , and, above all, printed books, by which 
knowledge was made more generally available Before the in- 
vention of printing from movable type in the fifteenth century, 
books were so rare and costly that Charles V of Prance was 
able to collect only twelve hundred manuscript volumes during 
his entire lifetime. When Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, gave 
two hundred and seventy-mne manuscript books to Oxford 
University, the collection became the basis of the university 
library 

Another factor connected with the matter of subsistence sup- 
plies is their availability for use. Such supplies were efficient 
only in so far as the expense of carrying them to market did 
not use up their value Stockfish, for example, caught in the 
waters of Iceland were not brought to England so long as the 
cost of the ocean voyage was greater than the value of the fish. 
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As important, tlierelore, as the new supplies themselves were 
improvements in land and water transportation 

While the roads of England probably did not undergo any 
thorough rebuilding or repair in the later Middle Ages, it seems 
to have been made easier to travel over them In the reign 
of Eiehard III, for instance, post horses and stage houses were 
introduced into England. In 1501 a road map of central 
Europe was actually published There seems to have been a 
considerable increase in the speed of travel In 1358 it took 
four days to make the journey from London to Canterbury 
In 1415 the distance could be covered in two days and one 
night In the year 1200 forty miles was considered the maxi- 
mum day’s journey; in the fifteenth century records of one 
hundred miles a day were established 

On the seas somewhat greater progress was made The four- 
teenth century ship with a single mast and a square sail could 
not sail very close to the wind In tacking, a long time was 
required to bring the ship about, the momentum was lost, and 
the short tack was as long as the long tack Such a ship had a 
rudder instead of the steering oar, which had been used earlier, 
the castles on the stem and stern had been developed into com- 
fortable cabins, and hawse holes for the anchors had been 
introduced The main improvements in the fifteenth century 
took the form of the development of the carvel-built hull, with 
the boards smoothly joined, in place of the overlapping clinker- 
built type, and the use of several masts and improved sails, 
which enabled the ship to sail closer to the wind The compass, 
already known in the fourteenth century, came into common 
use 111 the fifteenth century, and about 1480 the astrolabe was 
adapted to the work of finding latitude at sea Maps, sailing 
directions, and charts, which had been in use in the Mediter- 
ranean area in the fourteenth century, were adopted by the 
fifteenth century mariner in western and northern Europe 
Sailing was consequently more certain and greater speeds were 
attained. In earlier centuries, thirty miles a day was con- 
sidered good sailing A modern reproduction of Columbus’ 
flagship, the Smia Maria, attained a maximum speed of six 
and one-half knots an hour and crossed the Atlantic in thirty- 
six days 

Intimately associated with the increase in supplies was the 
rising standard of living of the populalioii, which gave a market 
for greater amounts of goods Evidences of advancing tastes 
are afforded by the beautiful municipal buildings of the time, 
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&ueh as the guildhalls at London, Exeter, Coventry, Lincoln, 
and Peterborough, by the magnifieenl parish churches in some 
of the cloth manufacturing towns, and by the extensive work 
on the cathedrals Theie was greater luxury in apparel with 
the use of silks, furs, cloth of gold, veils of lace, and other rich 
stuffs Houses w’ere larger w'lth more attention to comfort 
Glass windows became common Plaster was used on the Avails, 
and panels and Avoodwork were brought to a high state of per- 
fection 

In the evolving society the towns and city populations proA’^ed 
to be the dynamic elements. It was in the urban centers that 
creative ideas budded and grew. Some consequence, therefore, 
attaches to the fact that towns seem to have grown more rapidly 
than the rest of the country in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries London may be taken as illustrative In 1377 there 
AA'ere 43,700 people in the capital , in 1532-1535, 62,400 , and in 
1.563, 93,276 Town life made for the more rapid turnover of 
styles and fashions. New hints and suggestions useful in the 
industrial arts spread quickly The city with its walls offered 
better facilities for defense and required from each individual 
less time and money expenditure for protection than did the 
medieval castle. The city Avas a more efficient place in which 
to live, and the progress of city life in the fifteenth century 
meant the progress of society in the direction of the present 
social order A good share of the increasing wealth created 
by the heightened activity of the time was concentrated in the 
hands of townsmen, and the rich tOAvnsmen were above all else 
concerned with securing such conditions of social life through- 
out the country as Avould make it possible for them to carry 
on their operations Avith least mole.station or friction 

The Decline op the Inplxjence op the Church 

Characteristic of the newer, richer world was a more thor- 
oughly secular attitude toward life, of which one consequence 
was the lessening of the poAver of the church Its clergy lost 
their unique position as the only educated class The universi- 
ties were sending out men learned in the Roman law with 
special aptitudes for administrative work The households of 
the nobles wore training schools for accountants Princes and 
nobles, .sucli as the Duke of Bedford and the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, the brothers of Henry V, achieved sufficient knoAvledge 
to make very effective heads of government departments The 
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older types of weallli, represented by the monastic corporations 
and the bishoprics, were beginning to be oversliadowed by the 
newer acenmnlatioiis of urban magnates and noble landlords 

The decline in the iiifinenee of the church was not bound tip 
with any loss of its old functions by tlie church It still con- 
trolled the destinies of men’s souls, and this control does not 
seem to have been much weakened by the growing lack of 
spirituality among tJie officers of the ehurch, from the jiope 
down There was, of course, endless complaint about tbe lax- 
ness of ebnrchmeii’s lives, but as long as the doctrinal system 
of the medieval elmrcli stood unimpaired in men’s minds, the 
piiest was the necessaiy agent of salvation. 

At the same time, the trend of social growth was against the 
ehurch The church conceived of life as a whole as subject 
to the moral principles of Christianity It denounced in no 
uncertain terms the sms of usury, boarding, and profiteering. 
It taught the idea of a just price, and exalted the belief that a 
man’s duty was not to amass property, but to live well in that 
station in which God had placed him Yet, as Wealth increased 
and men tasted the joys of its possession, they began to grow 
cold toward the notion that life was but a preparation for 
heaven Worldly pursuits acquired an importance of their own, 
and that unity of all activity envisaged in the Cliristian view 
of life was broken, never to be achieved again. As secular eon- 
eerns rose superior to religious interests, the chureb receded 
from its premier position in men’s regard. 

More narrowly, as society became more and more compli- 
cated, it was necessary that new functions should be performed 
for it Since these new functions were secular, and had to do 
with contracts, the possession of land, the collection of debts, 
and the regulation of commerce, they were performed by tbe 
king and the civil government. Again, old functions, such as 
the maintenance of internal peace and order, which the ehurch 
had been trying to perform for centuries through the use of 
eternal sanctions, the threat of hell and the reward of heaven, 
were soon to be taken over by the Tudor kings Their vigorous 
fines and ruthless executions here and now were to prove far 
more effective than eternal punishment in the next world. 

Another factor in the decline of the cliiirch was the virtual 
annexation by the king of great extents of its wealth and the 
replacement of its titular leaders by men who were really royal 
henchmen Erom the time of Edward II on, the king ap- 
pointed his own trained administrators to the bishopries to an 
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increasing extent This development was made easier in a rather 
curious way The popes also were attempting to control the 
patronage of the English ehurcli, elaiming the right to bestow 
upon their own favorites benefices and livings from bishoprics 
down. Edward III and the nation in Parliament objected to 
the papal claim, which was a serious interference with the 
liberties and internal economy of the English church and of 
the English nation. It must be remembered that there was often 
a sharp divergence between the Papacy and the English church, 
even though the English church recognized the pope as the 
head of the universal church Some shadow of legal right was 
given to the popes’ claim, however, by petitions from Edward 
III asking that the Pope appoint some favorite or other of the 
King’s to various offices, apparently where the King was not 
strong enough to compel the election in England Clement 
VI recognized the import of such petitions, and once remarked 
‘ ‘ If the King of England were to petition for an ass to be made 
bishop, we would not say him nay ” So grievous did the matter 
of papal appointments become, that in 1351 Parliament enacted 
the Statute of Provisors, forbidding papal appointments in the 
English church The rights and property of the English church 
were not to be subject to papal control. Edward III cleverly 
manipulated this statute to the advantage of the crown, by 
using it as the basis of a compromise with the Papacy Bish- 
opries vacant by death were to be filled by the king with the 
pope’s approval; those vacant by translation, that is, the pro- 
motion of the incumbent to another see, by the pope , and other 
patronage was divided The Statute of Praemunire, frequently 
reenacted from 1353 onward, declaring that no suits could 
be carried from England to foreign courts (meaning the papal 
curia), was the royal threat held out against the pope to 
give effect to the compromise Should the pope attempt to evade 
his part of the bargain and appoint to an office not in his 
province, the king’s candidate entered upon the office and was 
protected by the English courts. Appeal from the judgment 
of the English courts to the papal courts was useless, since the 
judgment of Rome was not admitted into England under this 
statute; and the person making the appeal was liable to the 
heaviest penalties. The real importance of this act came later, 
however, when it was used by Henry VIII as one of the devices 
by which he ruined Cardinal Wolsey and compelled the English 
church to recognize him as its head 
The English church did not acquiesce quietly in the situation 
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as it developed in Edward Ill’s reign In Henry IV ’s and 
Henry V’s reigns, when the church reeoveied something of its 
old power through participation in the revolution which de- 
throned Richard II in 1399 and made Heiu-y IV king, it at- 
tempted to revive free capitular eloclions, that is, to resume 
the management of its own property and affairs It had a cer- 
tain success, but the feebleness of the next king, Henry VI, gave 
it no support against the popes, who took over appointments 
into their own hands during this troubled period 'When Henry 
VII in turn took the control of the great benefices of the church 
from the popes, the church had unlearned its old power. Royal 
ministers filled its Msliopries, receiving their rewards for their 
services to the king in the form of the incomes from church 
endowments Its property and its offices in the hands of royal 
officials, the English chnrcli was being so weakened that it conld 
not resist the assertion of royal supremacy whenever the king 
wished to make it. 


Agriodltural Progress 

While the chtircli declined, the feudal nobility approached 
the aenith of their power and importance It is true that the 
feudal knight lost his significance as a fighting man after 
Edward I and Edward III began to arm English iieasants with 
the long how, in the face of which the feudal knight on horse- 
back was no longer formidable The feudal castle was reduced 
to impotence by gunpowder and artillery, which came into com- 
mon use in the fifteentli century. The hired army of merce- 
naries, recruited by a captain who made a profession of war, 
was much more effective than the feudal levy 

On the other hand, the trend of economic develoimients I'aised 
the landed aristocracy to new heights of wealth and influence. 

The increasing use of money in transacting business and as 
a nexus of human relationships was the great solvent force in 
all feudal society It released the king from dependence upon 
the feudal nobles for services and enabled him to employ the 
more effective mercenaries and English bowmen m his wars. 
At the same time, it freed the English feudal nobles from re- 
liance upon servile labor for the eultivaiion of their estates and 
enabled them to adopt the more efficient wage system As 
corollary developments, Avithont which tlie feudal lord would not 
have been able to do this, wore the growth of markei,s in the 
towns, in which farm products could be sold for money, and 
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tlie appearance of a free laboring class of men ivillmg to work 
for pay The first of these things has been tonehecl upon al- 
ready The sale of pigs and wheat in the towns introduced 
money and tln^ money economy to the manor, and the possi- 
bilities of a market soon aivalceiied the cultivators of the soil 
to the desirability of farming lor the gieatest net product 
ratliei tlian of subsistence farming The peasant saw his way 
to this end through the abrogation of forced labor on the lord’s 
fields, so that he might give all Ins time to his own land The 
loid’s view rf Ins best interests included sometlmig of the 
same tiling. During centuries of trial it had been discovered 
that forced labor was veiy inefficient It has been estimated 
that one serf did as much work in a week as a man working 
for wages did in a day, and no method of speeding up the un- 
willing slackers could he devised The church, m its desire to 
aid the lords, laid much stress in the confessional upon loiter- 
ing on the 30b, and priests were actually instructed to be 
especially strict and severe 111 this matter, when peasants came 
to confess their sms. 

As the country population increased, and new farms and 
holdings out of the iintilled land were no longer available for 
the younger sons, there was no place m the manor for con- 
siderable numbers of people who were born there At first, 
some of tlic surplus was taken up in service in the lord’s house- 
hold and military enterprises Ultimately there came to be 
considerable numbers of landless able-bodied men, who were 
willing to do anything to earn tlieir living The lords soon 
discovered that these men were more suited to their require- 
ments as agricultural laborers than were serfs, and very early 
m the fourteenth century, and perhaps before that, lords began 
to employ such men on their own fields. Only a very few 
manors were affected at first ; and even on these the practice was 
not regular, nor did it extend to all of the work. “When a lord 
could get hired laborers to do his farming, he did not merely 
excuse the serfs from their work He sold them their time at 
the same rate that it cost him to hire men to take their places 
Thus, for example, if John the son of Tom was excused from 
labor services of three days a week for three months, because 
his lord could get hired help at one penny a day, the lord’s 
Stewart charged him with thirty-nine days’ work services at a 
penny a day, or thirty-nmc pence, which John gladly paid In 
lime, especially when all work on the manor in question had 
been done by hired laborers for a number of years, the money 
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as it developed in Edward Ill’s reign In Heniy IV’s and 
Henry V’s reigns, when the cluireli recovered something of its 
old power through participation in the revolution which de- 
throned Richard II in 1399 and made Henry IV king, it at- 
tempted to revive free capitular elections, that is, to resume 
the management of its own property and affairs It had a cer- 
tain success, hut the feebleness of the next king, Henry VI, gave 
it no support against the popes, who took over appointments 
into their own hands during this troubled period Wiien Henry 
VII in turn took the control of the great benefices of the church 
from the popes, the cliureh had unlearned its old power Royal 
ministers filied its bishopries, receiving their rewards for their 
services to the king in the form of the incomes from church 
endowments Its property and its offices in the hands of royal 
officials, the English church was being so weakened that it could 
not resist the assertion of royal suiiremaey whenever the king 
wished to make it. 


AgR] CULTURAL PROGRESS 

While the church declined, the feudal nobility approached 
the zenith of their power and importance It is true that the 
feudal knight lost his significance as a fighting man after 
Edward I and Edward III began to arm English peasants with 
the long bow, in the face of which the feudal knight on hoise- 
back was no longer formidable. Tlie feudal castle was reduced 
to impotence by gunpowder and artilleiy, which came into com- 
mon use in the fifteenth century The hired army of merce- 
naries, recruited by a captain who made a profession of war, 
was much more ellective than the feudal levy. 

On the other hand, the trend of economic developments raised 
the landed aristocracy to new heights of wealth and influence. 

The increasing use of money in transacting business and as 
a nexus of human relationships was the great solvent force in 
all feudal society It released the king from dependence upon 
the feudal nobles for services and enabled him to employ the 
more effective mercenaries and English bowmen in his ivars 
At the same time, it freed the English feudal nobles from re- 
liance upon .servile labor for the cultivation of their esLalcs and 
enabled them to adopt the more efficient wage system As 
corollary developments, without Avliicb the feudal lord would not 
have been able to do this, wore tlio growth of inarkcl,s in the 
towns, in which farm products could ho sold for money, and 
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tlie appearance of a free laboring class of men willing to work 
for pay The first of these things has been toncliecl upon al- 
ready The sale of pigs and wheat in the towns introduced 
money and the money economy to the manor, and the possi- 
bilities of a market soon awakened the cultivators of the soil 
to the desirability of fanning for the greatest net product 
rather than of subsistence farming The peasant saw Ins way 
to this end through the abrogation of forced labor on the lord’s 
fields, so that lie might give all Ins time to his own land The 
lord’s view rf Ins best interests included sometlnug of the 
same thing. During centuries of trial it bad been discovered 
that forced labor was very inefficient It has been estimated 
that one serf did as mneli work in a week as a man working 
for wages did in a day, and no method of speeding up the un- 
willing slackers could be devised The church, in its desire to 
aid the lords, laid much stress in the confessional upon loiter- 
ing on the job, and priests were actually instructed to be 
e.special]y strict and severe ui this matter, wlieu peasants came 
to confess their sins 

As the country population increased, and new farms and 
lioldings out of the untilled laud were no longer available for 
tlie younger sous, there was no place in the manor for con- 
siderable numbei's of people who were born there At first, 
some of the surplus was taken up in service m the lord’s house- 
hold and military entei prises Ultimately there came to be 
considerable numbers of landless able-bodied men, who were 
willing to do anything to earn their living The lords soon 
discovered that these men were more suited to their require- 
ments as agricultural laborers than were serfs, and very early 
in the fourteenth century, and perhaps before that, lords began 
to employ such men on their own fields. Only a very few 
manors were affected at first , and even on these the practice was 
not regular, nor did it extend to all of the work When a lord 
could get lured laborers to do his farming, he did not merely 
excuse the serfs from their work He sold them their time at 
the same rate that it cost him to hire men to take their places 
Thus, for example, if John the son of Tom was excused from 
labor services of three days a week for three months, because 
his lord could get hired help at one penny a day, the lord’s 
Stewart charged him with thirty-nine days’ work services at a 
penny a day, or tinrty-mne pence, winch John gladly paid In 
time, especially when all work on the manor in question had 
been done by hired laborer.s for a number of years, the money 
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as it developed m Edward Ill’s reign In Henry IV ’s and 
Henry V’s reigns, when the clrarcli recovered something of its 
old power through participation in the revolution which de- 
throned Riehaid II iii 1399 and made Henry IV king, it at- 
tempted to revive free capitular elections, tliat is, to resmne 
the management of its oivn property and affairs It had a cer- 
tain success, hut the feehleness of the next king, Henry VI, gave 
it no support against the popes, who took over appointments 
into their own hands during this troubled period When Henry 
VII in turn took the control of the great heneflees of the church 
from the popes, the church had unlearned its old t)Ower Royal 
ministers filled its bishopries, receiving their rewards for their 
services to the king in the form of the incomes from church 
endowments Its property and its offices in the hands of royal 
officials, the English church was being so weakened that it could 
not resist the assertion of royal supremacy whenever the king 
wished to make it 


Ageictjltubal Puogkess 

While the church declined, tlie feudal noliility approached 
the zenith of their power and importance. It is true that the 
feudal knight lost his significance as a fighting man after 
Edward I and Edward III began to arm English peasants with 
the long bow, in the face of whicli the feudal knight on horse- 
back was no longer formidable The feudal eastle was reduced 
to impotence by gunpowder and artillery, which came into com- 
mon use in the fifteenth century. The hired army of merce- 
naries, recruited by a captain wlio made a profession of war, 
was much more effective tlian the feudal levy 

On the other hand, the trend of economic developments I'nised 
the landed aristocracy to new heights of wealth and influence. 

The increasing use of money in transacting business and as 
a nexus of liumaii relationships was the great solvent force in 
all feudal society It released the king from dependence upon 
the feudal nobles for services and enabled him to employ the 
more effective mercenaries and English bowmen in liis wars. 
At the same time, it freed the English feudal nobles from re- 
liance upon servile labor for the cultivation of their eslatcs and 
enabled them to adopt the more efficient wage system. As 
corollary developments, without which the feudal lord would not 
have been able to do tliis, 'were the growth of markets in the 
towns, in which farm products could be sold for money, and 
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the appearance of a free laboring class of men ■willing’ to work 
for pay The first of these things has been touched upon al- 
ready The sale of pigs and wheat in the towns mtrodueed 
money and the money economy to the manor, and the possi- 
bilities of a market soon awakened the cultivators of the soil 
to the desirability of fariiiiiig for the greatest net product 
rather than of subsistence farming The peasant saw his way 
to this end through the abrogation of forced labor on the lord’s 
fields, so that he might give all his time to Ins own land The 
lord’s view rf his best interests included something of the 
same thing, During centuries of trial it had been discovered 
tiiat forced labor was very inefficient It has been estimated 
that one serf did as much work in a week as a man working 
for wages did in a day, and no method of speeding up the un- 
willing slackers could be devised The church, in its desire to 
aid the lords, laid much stress in the confessional upon loiter- 
ing on the job, and priests were actually instructed to be 
e.specially strict and severe in this matter, when peasants came 
to confess their sins. 

As tlie country population increased, and new farms and 
holdings out of the untilled land were no longer available for 
the younger sons, there was no place m the manor for con- 
siderable numbers of people who were born there At first, 
some of the surplus was taken up in service in the lord’s house- 
hold and military enterprises Ultimately there came to be 
considerable numbers of landless able-bodied men, who were 
willing to do anything to earn their living The lords soon 
discovered that these men were more suited to their require- 
ments as agrieiiltiiral laborers than were serfs, and very early 
in the fourteenth century, and perhaps before that, lords began 
to employ such men on their own fields Only a very few 
manors were affected at first , and even on these the practice was 
not regular, nor did it extend to all of the work "When a lord 
eoiild get hired laborers to do his farming, he did not merely 
excuse the serfs from their work He sold them their time at 
the same rate that it cost him to hire men to take their places. 
Thus, for example, if John the son of Tom was excused from 
labor services of three days a week for three months, because 
his lord could get hired help at one penny a day, the lord’s 
Stewart charged him with thirty-nine days’ work services at a 
penny a day, or thirty-nine pence, winch John gladly paid. In 
lime, especially when all work on the manor in question had 
been done by hired laborers for a number of years, the money 
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wliicli tlie peasants paid to be excused from their own labor- 
services was looked upon as rent Thus, the eoiumutatinii of 
services into rent went on, on the basis of the prevailing rate 
of wages for hired helji When the labor services were no 
longer paid, the principal reason for the maintenance of the 
servile status with its personal degradation and the payment 
of uiihonorable dues, such as mcrehet, ceased, and personal 
serfdom began to disappear on some manors 

This whole process was not general all over England, nor 
even uniform in any single district , but it was well under way 
on many manors by the 1340 ’s It was affected by a great 
pestilence, called the Black Death, which began in England in 
1348 and continued until 1350 The calamity of this epidemic 
IS seen in the wild exaggeration of the chroniclers who wrote 
that the survivors scarcely sufficed to bury the dead, and not 
one man m ten remained alive In all probability from one 
third to one half the population died, with the heaviest losses 
among the agricultural laborers and peasants. In the face 
of this terrible diminution of the population and reduction of 
producing powers, accompanied, of coui-se, by no change ni the 
stock of money, the value of money fell , and prices and wages 
rose. 'The government, recognizing its duty to sot tilings right 
that were amiss, stepped into the breach and fixed the price of 
labor at the rates prevailing in 1347, or the average of the five or 
six years before , and it ordained that the price of food must he 
reasonable These terms were embodied in a royal Ordinance 
of Laborers in 1349, issued while the plague was still raging, 
and were confirmed in 1351 in a parliamentary statute, enacted 
as soon as Parliament could come together again. The lords of 
the manor, faced by the choice of seeing their crops rot on 
the ground and their fields standing idle, or of paying the higher 
wages, raised the rate whenever necessary to get workers 
Although the laws did not prevent wages from rising, they did 
expose the recipient of higher wages to the dangers of prosecu- 
tion and imprisonment, or to the hardships of outlawry, if, 
accused, he evaded arrest During the years which followed tlie 
Black Death many hundreds of men wore outlawed, and, form- 
ing themselves into bands, they furni.shed inflammable revolu- 
tionary material Incidentally, the wage fixing clauses of those 
laws operated also again.st the journeymen worker, s of the town.s 
and led to vigorous dissatisfaction on their part 
In many eases the lord of the manor was unable to obtain 
free laborers to cultivate his land at any price. Under this 
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circumstance lie seems at first to have attempted to reintroduce 
the servile labor services where these had been commuted, and 
to stop the process of commutation where this was going on. 
With thousands of peasant holdings idle all over the country 
awaiting takers, it was easy for the peasants to flee from the 

manor to another , and the ultimate result was a very rapid ex- 
tension of the process of commutation of services for money, 
even for peasants who remained on the manors on which they 
had always lived In many eases where commutation had pro- 
ceeded, the rights of the lord in the person of the serf, the stig- 
mata of personal bondage, remained, and because they brought 
in some small return to the lord, they were not given up The 
idea of degradation rankled, and as decades passed the serfs 
formed organizations to demand personal freedom These be- 
came so threatening that in 1377 Parliament passed a statute to 
coerce such serfs as did “affirm them to be cpiitc and utterly 
discharged of all manner of serfage due as well of their body as 
of their tenures ” 

The whole social and economic situation among the three 
groups, the serfs, the town journeymen workers, and the agri- 
cultural laborers, on the eve of the disappearance of feudal 
society is thrown into high light by the events of a revolutionary 
rising in which they took part in 1381. For years agitators had 
been voicing their woes and justifying their resentment Of 
these the principal leaders were the parish priests, and espe- 
cially one named John Ball Ball had been preaching up and 
down the country for twenty years, attacking serfdom and the 
whole existing feudal social system He was, naturally, sup- 
pressed by the authorities, having been in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s prison at least three times, and, in fact, he was 
serving a sentence when the revolt came Ball discovered that 
the idea of personal freedom was in accordance with the teach- 
ings of Christianity, and, to establish it securely, he went be- 
yond the mere abolition of serfdom to insist upon equalitari- 
anism for all, though he was not a socialist as later writers have 
wrongly held 

111 June, 1381, the long-simmering discontent flared into open 
revolt in the eastern and southeastern counties. The outbreak 
was precipitated in E.ssex by attempts to punish those who had 
evaded payment of a poll tax, the third collected by the govern- 
ment in four years, and in Kent by the attempt of one of the 
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licaddnai icT'- of tic ]av.\cKs jn ilic 'Icni’ilc and 1hc liio'' of 
Conn, (o^cllici udh ali cl'ancrs and rcLords uiiuh loiild be 
found They deiiiaiuicd the abolition of pei's,oi'iil set ''doin and 
tliC eo'umnia.ioii o*' all sere tees to inimey icnls td I'our pence an 
ace Tlie\ demandep il'c abniyation of |mc Slaliite of liaborevs 
and the abolitnm o'' onibiv.ry as defini'd m ilie siatine FinalK', 
llic nii'i e exii'cmc .'nioiie; (l|.nn 'v\aiiled ti' '-ei' tiitireli proiicrtc 
conesealcd and diM'bd etnoiie ibc pool and t.lie abolition of nU 
Inslirjps eM'i-pini" one 

In the end, at the suggestion ol one of the ministers who was 
cooped up with the King in the Tower, Richard II appeased the 
people with fair words and granted what they wished, with 
the intention of recalling aU as soon as possible The revolt 
was, of course, a failure King Richard’s concessions sent half 
the rebels home after a first conference During a second con- 
ference the Lord Mayor of London killed Wat Tyler, one of 
the insurgent leaders, and the King, with great presence of 
mind, declared to the rebels that he was their leader and led 
them out of the city, after which the work of reprisals, recall 
of promises, beheadings, qimrterings, and disemhowelings be- 
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gan “Serfs ye are and serfs ye will remain,’ said the King 
to one group which showed him his own letters of liberation 
But all the forces of contemporary development were against 
the continuation of serfdom, and before the end of the fifteenth 
eentuiy serfdom had ceased to exist in England except in a few 
isolated cases. 

This process was hastened by the fact that as the fifteenth 
century advanced, perhaps as a result of labor difficulties, the 
lords of the manors frequently adopted the practice of renting 
out their demesnes to large farmers, who cultivated them in 
the most efficient manner with hired labor. The lord, having 
no further interest in forced labor, gladly accepted money 
rents, and abandoned his claims to ownership of the persons 
of his serfs, which now had little or no value. Incidentally, new 
types of agriculture were evolved on the demesne Because 
labor was too dear to continue the older forms of arable farming, 
or sometimes because the soil was becoming exhausted, or wheat 
prices were low in the fifteenth century, and the price of wool 
was very high, the lords and the fanners who rented the 
demesnes often abandoned the growing of wheat, where it was 
possible to arrange the demesne as a continuous field, and laid 
it down in grass as a sheep walk for raising wool for home 
manufacture and export to the great Flemish towns. As a 
consequence of the payment of money rents by the serfs for 
their farms and the renting of the demesne to a large farmer, 
the manor provided the lord with an annual income in ready 
money, far greater in value than the products of the fields 
produced by the labor of serfs 

The Beginnings of Capitalism 

During the same period there wms a rapid growth of accumu- 
lations of money in the hands of individuals who used that 
money to increase the extent of their business operations Th e 
whole agricultural development was capitalistic m its nature, 
since the business of slieep-raising, for example, entailed heavy 
investments in order to make greater profits, but the more 
striking phase of capitalism was found in connection with com- 
merce One of the effective causes of the rise of the new system 
was a psychological change among the people which led them 
to adopt now standards of taste and luxury imported from 
France during the wars. Greater sanitation and decency in 
the towns, as is shown by the town ordinances for keeping the 
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streets clean, for removal of waste, and for the scUmg of sound 
meat, more extravagant dress, as is revealed in many preach- 
ments of the censors and moralists ben ailing the evil of the 
times, better houses vntli three stories and attic, glazed windows, 
and fine furiusliings, and iiioi-e ceremony and out.ward show 
at court created new demands for eommodities and made pos- 
sible a very significant increase in business The idea of using 
money to make more money can bo applied only in a society 
vdiere there is an expansion of the market, and that expansion' 
was given not by the opening of new continents, as at a later 
date, but by the increased wants and needs of townsmen 'and 
courtiers It is interesting to note that the new capitalist was 
not found among those merchants who dealt m the commodities 
used by the generality of Englishmen, but in those companies 
which traded in the new luxury goods Such were the Mercers, 
Drapers, Grocers, the Fishmongers, who owned the ships in 
which goods were imported, the Tailors, and the Merchant 
Adventurers 

In some measure, the wars themselves contributed to tlic 
development of capitalism through tlie mobilization of mtiterials 
for war purposes and througli tlie financial operations depend- 
ent thereon Edward III, finding that the old royal revenues 
were not nearly sufficient to buy the wme and grain needed for 
his armies and to pay the lure of soldiers, obtained the right 
to levy new customs duties, the tonnage and poundage on wine 
and other commodities, and the customs subsidies of woo], wool- 
fells, and leather The collection of these duties was immedi- 
ately turned over to syndicates of merchants in return for ready 
money and certain concessions which made commerce freer and 
less restricted for themselves. Other merchants lent money to 
the king at high rates of interest on pledge of older revenues 
In these ways very great sums were colleetecl in the king’s 
hands, perhaps larger than any single sums previously known 
in England These were immediately spent for war materials, 
such as grain and wine, and for the hire of soldiers, and thus 
came into the hands of a comparatively few great contractors 
or war-profiteers, as we shoulrl call them today Among these 
men, individuals stand out too, such as William de la Pole, 
merchant of Hull , Eicliard Lyons, who organized syndicates of 
“usurers” to take up loans l-o the king, and to buy up unpaid 
loans at a fraction of their value and receive pa^unent in full; 
Richard Whittington, who lent money to Richard TI, Henry IV, 
and Henry V and, as secui’ity for the loans, was made mayor 
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of the Staple at London and Calais, -which was probably more 
■valuable to him than being thrice Lord Mayor of London, 
William Cannynges of Bristol, who oivned ten ships totaling 
2854 tons, employed eight hundred sailors, once entertained 
Edward IV, and restored the magnificent church of St Mary’s 
in Biistol, and finally Sir John Fastolf, a contractor for gram 
and soldiers, captain of war, governor of captured towns, who 
accumulated ninety -four manors, four residences, £2643 10s. 
in money, and thirty-four hundred ounces of silver plate, For 
these men the accumulations of -war profits made possible the 
rapid building up of large capitals, which were necessary to 
take full advantage of the new possibilities of trade More 
important than the individuals were merchant associations, 
such as the merchants who were engaged in the business of 
exporting raw wool to the continent In return for large loans 
of ready money to be repaid from the customs dues on the 
export of wool, they received a charter incorporating them 
as the Society or Fellowship of the Merchants of the Staple 
with a monopoly of the export trade of wool, wool-fells, and 
leather, England’s greatest exports They finally established 
their headquarters at Calais, to which they sent the English 
wool clip each year for distribution through their hands over 
the continent Another important merchant company of this 
sort was the Merchant Adventurers, which had a monopoly of 
the export of unfinished cloth from England to the Low Coun- 
tries ^Both these companies made continual loans to the English 
kings in return for confirmation of their charters and, for new 
privileges They numbered the richest and greatest merchants 
of England among their members. The Staplers declined in 
importance in the second half of the sixteenth century when the 
export of wool fell off ; but the Merchant Adventurers remained 
a great force in national life well into the first half of the 
seventeenth century The merchants, organized in these and 
in other companies and gilds, wielded tremendous polilicaJ 
power, since, whenever the king was short of money, they could 
extort by direct bargaining with him what they wanted. 

They soon discovered that the regulation of tiade by tlie 
towns was adverse to their own interests, and they were resjiou- 
sible for the national regulations which superseded the older 
town system of the fourteenth century. In this way they cou- 
ti'ibuted to the gro-wing nationalism of the period. Since they 
all believed in monopoly as the greatest boon, from the crasser 
monopolies of the Staplers and the Merchant Adventurers to the 
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Hsbox, and Xoiuiau-ploii, the Jliaek PnuLO luaiiied Jiaui, 
Countess of Kent, and one of Edivai’d’s grandsons, Ricliard 
of Cambridge, absorbed the great Mortimer estates 

A most illuminating ease of the same process is given by 
the Neville family. Richard Neville, Bari of Salisbury, married 
the heiress of the Montacutes, who had already acquired the 
Holland lands in Kent by an earlier marriage. His son, Richard 
the Kingmaker, Earl of Salisbury and Warwick, married the 
heiress of the Beauchamps, who through similar marriages had 
already come into the great o, states of the Berkeleys and the 
Desponsers By this proce.ss of amalgamation of feudal estates 
tliroiigli intermarriage, the great feudal nobles, including King 
Edward Ill’s sons in that nninher, became imicb more powerful 
than their predecessors had been. They ruled over estates 
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almost as extensive as those of the king himself The wars with 
Erancer had given them opportunities to raise private armies, 
ivhicli they hired to the king during the periods of fighting , and 
the economic changes, the suhstitution of money payments for 
services on the part of the serfs and the renting of tlie demesne 
farm, gave them ready money to maintain these armies in 
times of peace They increased their wealth still fnrtlier by 
tlie accpiisitioii of lucrative government offices Thus, the Baii 
of AVarwick was Steward, Grand Chamberlain, ^Constable of 
Dover Castle and Warden of the Cinque Ports, Justiciar of the 
Forests south of Trent, Warden of the East and West Marches, 
Chief Justice of South Wales, Constable of Cardigan Castle, 
Steward of the courts of Cardigan and Carmarthen, Admiral of 
England, Captain of Calais, Lieutenant of Ireland, Master of 
the King’s Mutes and Falcons, and Senesehal of the Manor of 
Feckeiiham 

It was natural that the great barons soon realized their en- 
hanced importance iii the state and attempted to take over 
the government and the kingship They were joined by in- 
dividual merchants, uho had political aspirations As early 
as Edward Til’s reign a number of war profiteers, such as Lati- 
mer, Lyons, and Peche, gained important ministerial positions. 
Later, the descendants of William dc la Pole, bi'’’! mu mq wiili 
Michael, his son, had themselves raised to the peenmu as EcK 
of Suffolk and sought service in the king’s com ci’s In fP'y 
move on the part of such men, from among enl(M iIi* o'd 
nobility or the wealthy merchants, there was alvajs in a liable, 
the help and leadership of Edward Ill’s sons and ili nr descmid- 
aiits, especially John of Gaunt and his various families 

The first rumblings of their discontent were hiMid -wIi'mi in 
1371 John of Gaunt, in combination with Eiehai'd Iaoi-s 1lie 
merchant profiteer, and others of the new capiie lists, nimird 
out the old eleneal bureaucracy headed by the asm to Wiihiim 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester It was tms pai'luiilar 
political overturn which brought to the public ni'liet' Wielii' s 
great and incisive attack upon the English chmeh aurl ilic 
Eoman system itself, which has already been discussed Jol-r 
of Gaunt was not interested in the wider implications of Wicli'' s 
position but he found able intellectual Justification lu Wulil's 
writings for his attack upon the office-holding or Ciusiir'an 
clergy If from the Caesarian clergy Wielif weni on lo aii'ick' 
the church’s vast possessions on the ground that tin v vc '■(■ lu Id 
without due return to society, so much the hettm from Jo I u 
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of Gaunt’s point of view, since the confiscation of the church’s 
property might be a solution of the government’s financial 
problem 

For a hundred and fourteen years after 1371 English political 
history is largely the story of attempts on the part of the 
great nobles as factions, cliques in factions, or individuals in 
alliance with all sorts of other elements to gain control of 
the king and the government It was no longer the question 
of the feudal barony against the crown as iii earlier days The 
barons united against the king could have done as they pleased 
with the government It was rather a struggle among the barons 
to see which group or individual should be supreme It is 
worth noting further that groups were not permanent, but were 
constantly separating into most hostile elements over questions 
of the division of power In 1388, the Lords Appellant and the 
Merciless Parliament led by Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, one 
of the sous of Edward HI, and the Bari of Arundel, with the 
young Henry of Derby, son of John of Gaunt, in their company, 
attempted to curb Richard II and liis nouveaux riches advisers 
In 1399 Henry of Derby became king only to find that some 
of Ins own followers, the Percys of Northumberland especially, 
were dissatisfied with their share of power and raised the stand- 
ard of revolt on three occasions during the reign Henry V 
deliberately plunged the nation into a renewal of the war with 
Prance to secure internal peace. On his death the contest was 
renewed under the guise of a quarrel between the Duke of Suf- 
folk, Queen Margaret of Anjou, and the Bcauforts, who were led 
by Cardinal Beaufort and his nephew, the Duke of Somerset, 
on one side, and Richard of York, who claimed descent from 
the second and fourth sons of Edward III, and Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick, the Kingmaker, on the other A civil war, 
called the War of the Roses, ensued Soon after the Yorkist 
success in 1461 and the coronation of Richard’s son as Edward 
IV, Warwick became dissatisfied with the rising power of an- 
other family, the Woodvilles, from among whom Edward had 
chosen his wife, in spite of Warwick’s iilans to marry him to 
the sister of the King of France, and led a new rebellion. War- 
wick was defeated and killed , but factional strife was kept alive 
by Edward’s own brother Clarence, whom the King is said to 
have disposed of eventually by drowning him in a butt of 
Malmesey wine, and by his other brother, Richard of Gloucester 
On Edward’s death, Richard of Gloucester displaced the Queen 
Mother and the Woodvilles m the control of tlie young son of 
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Bd-vvard IV, and seized the cromi for himself One of Richard’s 
own friends, the Duke ol Buckingham, led a new revolt, and 
finally in 1 4.85 Henry Tudor, suiiported by some of the nobility, 
but much more by othei classes who had grown tired of all 
this disorder, defeated Richaid HI in battle on Bosworth Field 
and introduced a more quiet time 

The whole movement represents a transitional stage in the 
process of the transformation of the feudal kingship into the 
strong centralized monareliy adapted to the needs of the capi- 
talist society As the feudal monarchy allowed power to slip 
from its nerveless fingers, some ten or twelve of the eighty more 
eminent noble families in England aspired to the assumption 
of power 

The long continuance of the struggle was due not only to the 
great wealth of the nobles but to the poverty of the crown itself. 
Eevenues were smallest clurnig a year of war, when expenses 
were greatest If the government could have ended the French 
war permanently early in the fifteenth century, its revenue 
problem, while still pressing, might have been less acute; but 
public opinion would never have permitted so statesmanlike a 
policy, especially after Henry V’s hollow successes. The situa- 
tion was changed to the advantage of the crown, however, dur- 
ing the process of tlie baronial struggles, since the crown actu- 
ally managed to make some gam out of the troublous times 
in the matter of increasing its landed properties and the rents 
coming from them Bach new family which seized the throne 
added its estates permanently to the crown, the Lancastrians 
in 1399, and the Yorkists in 146] Moreover, valuable estates 
were confiscated from defeated nobles The fall of the Earl 
of Warwick, for example, was followed by the confiscation oI 
his property, which was worth almost as much as the estates 
which the crown then controlled As a consequence of thi.s 
process of the tramsfer of great estate,s to the erown during the 
course of the fifteenth eentnry,' by 1475 or 1480 the king was 
raised to a position far above any one of his nobles, both in 
point of the extent of liis land and local influence by reason 
of the possession of land, and in point of his income WJiile 
the revenue problem was not solved as yet, the comparative 
poverty of the king as compared with his greater nobles was a 
thing of the past, even before the advent of Henry Tudor. 

This long period of baronial warfare thus had as one of ils 
great results the destruction of the power of the feudal iiohfiily. 
It is sometimes said that tlie feudal nobility was exteminated 
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in the eonrse of this period. That is far from true, since there 
were enough adult male peers left in England when Henry VII 
ascended the throne for tweuty-nme lords temporal to be sum- 
moned to Henry’s first Parliament On the other hand, some 
of the houses were represented by minors, and nearly all had 
so impoverished themselves in fighting, that mortgages and debts 
were their most abundant possession , and no feudal baron could 
compare with the king m wealth After 1485 the old feudal 
barony was no longer a very important factor in the state from 
either the political or economic side There was still a social 
prestige attaching to nobility, which made it desirable for Henry 
VII and his successors to preserve the old noble forms and real 
up a new aristocracy according to their pattern. 

Ebsults of Economic Chances in Local Politics 

While the greatest lords were struggling for the kingdom dur- 
ing the fifteenth century, the lesser barons, also enriched by the 
economic changes already described, were fighting for local 
power They sought to control the patronage in their own 
shires, to nominate the sheriffs, to choose the knights of the 
shire, who represented the counties in Parliament, and to name 
the justices of the peace. In doing this they not only desired 
to secure places and jobs for their own hangers-on, but were 
eager to pervert the machinery of government in their own 
interests Since the knights of the shire appointed the local 
tax collectors, those who selected the knights of the shire were 
in a position to escape the payment of royal taxes The sheriffs 
empaneled the juries in the shire and royal courts, and through 
the control of the sheriffs the local magnates administered the 
law as they pleased To see the significance of this, it must be 
noted that the fifteenth century was an era of the most wide- 
spread litigation and law-suits In an age of violence, forcible 
entry and disseisin with violence were common Houses were 
regularly garrisoned for siege, and small armies were brought 
to attack them The purchase of crossbows was as necessary 
a part of marketing in town as the purchase of cloth On one 
occasion, Lord Moleyns attacked John Paston’s manor of 
Gresham with two thousand men, and on another, the Duke 
of Norfolk brought three thousand men against Sir John Fas- 
tolf’s castle at Caister The aggrieved person in such cases 
went to law to recover possession, only to find that the sheriff, 
being the nominee of his enemy, would empanel a jury to give 
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a verdict against him “All things are done for money” and 
‘ ‘ on this hang all the law and the prophets ’ ’ was the common 
belief regarding the courts. 

The hand of the local magnate was strengthened in his design 
to secure local control and increase his property through vio- 
lence and unjust judicial decisions by maintaining or giving 
his baching to bands of retainers In return for his protection 
they wore the lord’s livery, entered upon other men’s property 
at his bidding, and supported his cause in court. If by any 
chance a case seemed to be going against their lord, they came 
into court in force and “not a man dared open his mouth ” 
In effect, the lesser nobility were endeavoring to create local 
territorial sovereignties, almost independent of any central or 
royal control 


Discontent with Disorder 

The disorders of the baronial wars and the separatist ten- 
dencies of the local nobility were opposed to the interests of 
the commercial capitalist class, whose rise has just been noted. 
Speaking through a document called the Kentish petition, they 
arraigned Henry VI for allowing these things “His law is 
lost, his merchandise is lost, his commerce destroyed, the sea 
IS lost, himself is made so poor that he hath not pay for his 
meat and drink, he oweth more and is greater in debt than 
ever was king in England The realm was out of all good 
governance (whereby) the hearts of the people were turned 
away from them that held the land in governance, and their 
blessing is turned into cursing ” Business depended upon 
peace, and national monopolies w’oukl be destroyed if the nation 
split up into small units It was a tradition that the capitalistic 
merchants played little open part in politics, but no important 
policy was undertaken without their consent They were accus- 
tomed, ever since the days of Edward HI, to get what they 
wanted in the way of laws, privileges, and trade policies directly 
from the king, who was often enrolled in the membership of 
their companies. They knew how to apply for concessions at 
times when the king needed money and they had it to lend. 
This tradition of direct negotiation led them to favor a strong 
central authority, since an absolute king who needed money 
badly on occasion was easier to manage than any other form 
of government. In the break-up of feudal society the mer- 
chants were eager to support any king who would promise in- 
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leriial peace and order and who ■would stand opposed to the 
tendency to split the country up into small units, which might 
make trade over the whole country more difficult and prevent 
the national adoption of the policy of protection and monopoly 
in which they were interested They did not take the initiative, 
but supported any leader when he seemed assured of success 

A second class winch was injured by the disorders and wars 
of the times was the knights or gentry, the landowners who had 
a manor or two Perhaps it would be better to speak of an 
aggressive minority among them, since here as elsewhere there 
IS no uniform development Many of this class were educated, 
especially in the new science of keeping books, which was later 
to make them valuable ministers in the new government of 
Henry VII 

Their chief economic interest was in the raising of sheep 
and growing of wool They found that the constant quarrels 
of the nobility interfered with tlieir business Tliey were fre- 
quently the victims of noble aggression, as m the case of John 
Paston, and lords’ retainers prevented them from getting jus- 
tice ill the local courts The perversion of the tax system 
through the appointment of the tax collectors by the nobles im- 
posed the king ’s taxes almost exclusively upon their shoulders 
In the earlier part of the fifteenth century they had sought to 
improve existing conditions through their power in the House of 
Commons, and indeed between 1399 and 1450 they made some 
advances in asserting the rights of Parliament and especially 
of the House of Commons in the government. But they discov- 
ered that Parliament could be and actually was subverted by 
the great nobles, who by interference in the elections often 
controlled the House of Commons They came to the conclu- 
sion, as their thoughts were expressed by John Fortescue, a 
typical member of the group who rose to high office in the 
government of Henry VI and Edward IV, that a king prac- 
tically absolute wms the only solution of their grievances. 

While the momentum to set up a new form of government 
on the rums of the Plantagenet state was thus furnished by the 
merchants and the gentry, they might have accomplished noth- 
ing without leadership Their first leader was Edward IV 
But Edward TV was too much involved with dynastic quarrels 
and rivalries among the great nobles, who were still far from 
having exhausted their resources, at any rate so completely 
a.s was the case a quarter of a century later. Although Edward 
IV did not establish a settled government, he and his extraor- 
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CHAPTER Vin 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE NATIONAL STATE 
UNDER THE TUDOR MONARCHY 

"With Eicliai’d III, the Yorkist line of kings came to an end, and a new 
dynasty known as the Tudois came to the English throne The first king 
of this family was Henry VII On his fathei ’s side he was the grandson 
of a Welshman named Owen Tudor, who had maiiied Catherine, the widow 
of King Henry V. His mother was Lady Maigarct Beaufort, who was a 
daughtei of John, Duke of Somerset, and a gieat-gianddaughter of John 
of Gaunt by his third wife, Catherine Swynford The sovereigns of the 
Tudor house, whose reigns cover the next three chapters, were 

Henry VII, 1485-1509 
Henry VTII, 1509-1647 
Edward VI, 1547-1553 
(Jane, 1558 [nine days]) 

Mary, 1553-1558 
Ehzabeth, 1558-1603 

Henry VIII was the son of Heniy VII Edward VI was the son of 
Heniy VIII by his thud wife, Jane Seymour Jane, the nine days’ queen, 
was the granddaughtei of Maiy, the sistei of Henry VIII. Queen Mary 
was the daughter of Henry VIII by his first wife, Catherine of Aragon, 
and Queen Elizabeth was Henry VIII ’s daughter by his second wife, Anne 
Boleyn 

TLe most significant factor in the general European history 
of the fifteenth century was a striking increase in material 
prosperity. This is evidenced in England by the great 
luxury of the merchant princes, such as 'William Oannynges of 
Bristol, who entertained Edward IV at his house with a sump- 
tuousness unknown to the king himself ; by the large number of 
beautiful churches erected in the English towns as civic monu- 
ments; by the books of cookery and courtesy or etiquette in 
widespread use among the people, indicative of that refinement 
of manners which comes with wealth ; by the patronage of letters 
by such men as the bloody John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, 
friend of writers and students, and Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cC'jLcr by 1]ie foundiilion ('f no Iv'-' than 'ix nc'w collegc.t at 
Oxfoid and (''iinibrLdt;(.‘ bolwcen 1J'2T and 1 UJ, and b^' ihc new 
interest in inie!]c‘cluiil, soc lai. and leligioiis problem', by a 
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group of meu called Immanists, whose very existence indicated 
the prevalence of leisure based on wealth This new prosperity 
was due to the increased turnover in business brought about 
by the activity of the capitalist merchants, either as individuals 
^ or as members of the merchant companies, such as the Merchants 
of the Staple and the Merchant Adventurers. An important 
factor in the situation was the ixipid development of the woolen 
cloth industry, which became so gieat that by 1450 it had already 
burst the barriers of the towns and spread out over the 
country districts, where spinners and weavers working in their 
cottages were producing the woolen cloth which was becoming 
one of the great articles of European commerce Better methods 
of using the soil, a tendency to unite the scattered strips in the 
open fields into compact farms, the transformation of used up 
plowland into sheep pastures, and the plowing up of the virgin 
soil of the common waste land for growing grain gave a vast 
increase in agricultural products But most significant of all 
was a new alertness, an unwillingness to put iii) with the slower 
habits and methods of life of an earlier age. This change m 
popular psychology is well illustrated by the literature of the 
new age The old fashioned romances of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries never got anywhere. Single love declara- 
tions took many pages In the modern type of story which 
was now coming m, best illustrated by the Canterlmry Talcs 
of Chaucer, things happened quickly, in rapid succession, with 
I a speed and directne.ss almost recent The real symbol of the 
' age, combining greater output and speed, is the printing press 
Whereas a good copyist could write twenty pages of manuscript 
a day, subject to error and illegibility, the printing press could 
turn off a page, exact, legible, and cheap, in a few momenta 
averaging in the time of setting the type. 

England and Europe generally were richer places to live in 
in 1500 than had been the case one or two hundred years before. 
Society was wealthy enough to aiford to support its governments 
adequately. Every English king from Richard I to Henry VI 
had been cursed by the poverty of the society over which he 
ruled, and no amount of wisdom could liave completely solved 
his financial difficulties. By the time of accession of Edward 
IV, however, the situation had altered Available wealth was 
at hand, it only remained for the king to work out the best 
methods of transferring it from the individuals who held it to 
the government. 

The rulers of the later part of the fifteenth century and 
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especially Heniy VII 'svere favored by another circumstance in 
dealing ■with the fiscal problem For centuries English kings 
had not secured even all that was really due them because of 
the deficiencies in royal control over land, estates, taxes, and 
other revenues at any distance from the immediate personal 
presence of the king Management from a distance had not 
been developed effectively. Efer since the conquest the king 
had depended upon the sheriff as his local representative The 
sherifl! was often a great local magnate or his nominee and, first 
of all, was concerned with enriching himself To keep check 
on him, the king's court of the Exchequer kept an involved 
series of parchment rolls, which were supposed to be proof 
against fraud because no erasure could ever be made on parch- 
ment without its being detected Yet so elaborate was the 
system as a result of repeated entries of the same payments into 
many series of rolls, that it was absolutely impossible to dis- 
cover what was really due to the king, or even how much had 
been paid For practical purposes officials paid the king what 
they pleased. Fraud and deception were easy 

111 the course of the fifteenth century, however, new and better 
methods of bookkeeping came into use, culminating in 1494 in 
the first text book on bookkeeping of the modern type pub- 
lished by Luca Pacioli in Italy All over Europe trained ac- 
countants were ready to enter the services of governments and 
keep exact account of all their revenues for them by the use 
, of these new methods In this way the king was able to see 
i what was due him, how much had been paid, and what was 
i still owing, not only on estates near London, but on land in any 
' part of England In place of the heavy clumsy parchment 
rolls of the Exchequer containing great membranes six feet 
long, the new accountants used paper books which could be 
handled easily. Instead of a confused muddle of payments 
of a shilling here and a pound there from this estate or that, 
according to the Exchequer practice, the new accountants kept 
each manor and individual estate on a separate page of their 
paper books, so that all the items could be seen at a glance. 
The success of the new system was dependent upon the human 
factor, and here again good fortune waited upon Henry VII. 
He attracted to his service a group of trustworthy, loyal, de- 
voted officials, who recognized in him the sole hope of their 
1 fortunes and were ready io serve him implicitly. 

A successful solution of the financial problem was essential 
for the establishment of any sort of genuinely strong govern- 
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ment, but there was still another development which contributed 
to this end in a most marked way. That was the perfection 
of a system of effective royal control over the actions of sub- 
jects from a distance. The kings of earlier periods had as limits 
to their authority the immediate vicinity of their own persons, 
that is, London, the capital, and perhaps thirty miles around it. 
Outside that area royal inliueSlee was asserted through the 
sheriffs and the royal courts as they came on circuit, but the 
courts were intimidated, the sheriffs were not really royal 
officials, and the real power in the country lay in the hands of 
the great feudal nobles, who were really local princes. In the 
press of circumstances in which the country gentlemen, yeomen, 
and merchants found themselves in the fifteenth century, owing 
to the disorderly times and civil wais, the constant litigation, 
the molestation of property rights, the evils of livery and main- 
tenance, and the burdens of heavy taxation resting upon their 
classes alone, the educated elements of these classes, despairing 
of salvation from Parliament which they had tried and found 
useless, began to urge the establishment of an absolute monarch. 
By this they meant a monarch serwed by themselves as advisers, 
who had ample revenues without resorting to taxes, whose con- 
trol extended from one end of England to the other, from 
the greatest duke to the humblest serf, and whose behests were 
obeyed by all everywhere directly and immediately. Many 
men who thought m this way were accountants and served the 
king to this end in his revenue offices ; many more were trained 
in the Eoman Law and were ready to place their skill, their 
subtlety, and their unscrupulous ability at the service of the 
king to make him a ruler in this sense. 

Under these circumstances of increased material prosperity, 
more accurate systems of accounting, supervision at a distance, 
and loyal bureaucratic officials, larger territorial units were 
;made possible, and unions of provinces under centralized con- 
'trol, called national states, appeared. They are European 
phenomena, found in Spain, France, the Netherlands, and else- 
where 

In Spain this development was brought to fulfillment by 
the union of the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon into a united 
Spain through the marriage of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, and 
Isabella, Queen of Castile, in 1479 In France, Louis XI worked 
out the principles of the new state system on the basis of the 
absorption of the independent duchies by the crown. In the 
Netherlands, Philip the Good and his son, Charles the Bold, 
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were able to bring political unity to tbe congeries of provinces 
by judicious marriages. Just as Charles the Bold was on the 
point of raising his lands to be an important political power 
between France and the Empire, he met his death in 1477 while 
besieging Nancy. The united provinces passed to his daughter 
Mary ; and, presently, through her marriage to Maximilian, son 
of the Emperor Frederick III, they became part of the Haps- 
burg system of states The Hapsburgs, Archdukes of Austria, 
and practically hereditary Emperors, were constantly bent on 
gaining resources which should back up their distinguished rank 
as the successors of the Roman Caesars with something like real 
power. The possession of the Netherlands furnished the ma- 
terial wealth which the Hapsburgs needed , and the later acqui- 
sition of the kingdom of Spam by a marriage of Maximilian’s 
son Philip with Joanna the Mad, heir of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, raised them to a position of European preeminence. 

In England, Edward IV fumblingly groped to establish a 
government of the new order ; and, indeed, he made enormously 
important contributions to this end by bringing together in his 
own hands the greatest English feudal estates, previously ruled 
by the Duke of Lancaster, the Duke of York, the Earl of War- 
wick, and many other feudal lords. Richard III, perhaps the 
ablest king, intellectually speaking, that England ever had, 
drew up many plans and suggestions for a centralized govern- 
ment; and these were later used with effective results by his 
successor Henry YII, who achieved the first real success in estab- 
lishing the new national state m England upon a firm basis. It 
is Henry’s work in this connection that forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in history. 

Henry VII ’s Work 

Like all the kings of the new type, Henry VII continued the 
ancient royal traditions and thus incidentally obscured the 
really epochal changes which he represented. He claimed 
hereditary rights to the throne through descent from the an- 
cient royal line As a matter of fact he himself recognized the 
flimsy character of his pretensions, since he was descended 
through the female line by a third marriage legitimatized long 
after the event from John of Gaunt, the third son of Edward III. 
When Henry VII finally won the throne he said nothing more 
about his hereditary rights. Without entering further into the 
question, Henry VII got Parliament to pass a statute that the 
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inheritance of the crown of England be, rest, remain, and abide 
m the most royal person of our sovereign lord King Harry, tlie 
Seventh His real strength lay in more material factors which 
enabled him to raise an army and lead it to victory against 
Richard HI, “in fact but not of right King of England,” in the 
battle of Bosworth Field In the first place, Henry VII was a 
groat party leader, the head of the elan of Lancaster, and had 
the backing of great nobles of the Lancastrian party, such as 
the Earl of Oxford and the Courtenays. He also had the sup- 
port of those Yorkists, who, like the Woodvilles, were person- 
ally embittered against Richard III. But the bulk of his sup- 
port came from the middle classes, the great merchants, who 
lent him money to equip his expedition and establish his govern- 
ment, and, above all, the yeomen and lesser gentry, who cap- 
tained his hosts in the battle and furnished him expert services 
as accountants, judges, and councillors »' 

In its origins the Tudor government was almost a class dicta 
torship in which Henry was the leader, supported by the aggres- 
sive spirits of the middle clas.s, men such as John Morton, 
Richard Fox, Edward Poynings, Thomas Lovell, Richard Edge- 
combe, Richard Guildford, and Rt'ginald Bray, wJio inevitably 
became the members of the new King’s council, judges, and 
treasurers, while lesser men representative of the general body 
of this class were made justices of the peace and entrusted with 
the local government of the country It is a fashion to say 
that Henry VII summoned to his council the most brilliant men 
; in the state , it would be much more accurate to say that the 
most brilliant men m the state, that is, the aggressive educated 
elements of the middle classes, joined with Henry in making 
the revolution and shared with him as partners the control of 
,the new government He was the king, they were the leading 
iministers and ofBcials. But it is also worthy of note that 
Henry VII himself was the dominant figure among Ihem; and 
in the last analysis he could reject their advice and make his 
own decisions The strong personality of the King thus re- 
duced the partners to little more than advisers , and tins develop- 
ment, together with tlie surviving traditions of the kingship and 
the fact that Henry always had to consider his Lancastrian and 
Yorkist supporters among the nobility, turned what might have 
become a real class dictatorship of the middle classes if the 
-council had gained control into a national monarchy. The new 
government did not abolish Parliament, as it might easily have 
done It was willing to continue traditional institutions because 
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of the opposition which their dissolution might entail. Like 
other old institutions, Parliament was allowed to continue to 
give formal sanction to the king’s will as the law of the land 

Of first importance to the new government was the restore’ 
tion of peace and older throughout the kingdom, the suppression 
of the armed bands of retainers of the great nobles, the 
ending of forcible seizures of land, and the prohibition of 
maintenance or the coming of liveried bands into a court room 
to browbeat judge and jury, which made justice such a travesty 
m the fifteenth century. It was anger against these things 
which had stirred the middle classes to demand changes in gov- 
ernment, and only by suppressing them could the new govern- 
ment justify itself. Prom a narrower point of view, even if 
Heniy and his followers had been mere adventuiers on the 
make, they would have realized the danger against their own 
position which lurked in continued disorders Among the first 
statutes of the new reign was one forbidding livery and main- 
tenance, and special powers were given to certain members of 
the council to act as an extraordinary commission, like the 
Russian Cheka, or the Revolutionary Tribunal in France, to 
ferret out riots, illegal assemblies, intimidation of judges, false 
empanelinent of juries, the collection of armed retainers, and 
many other evils, and to bring powerful offenders to sure and 
swift justice before them, unham]oered by technical restrictions 
as in the ordinary courts "Within the span of less than a dozen 
years this body, now generally known as the Court of the Star 
Chamber (which was really an older court with which the 
new commission was later merged), had reduced England to 
greater internal peace and order than the church had been 
able to bring about by centuries of preaching the same gospel. 
The difference was due to the fact that the Star Chamber 
punishments, while less severe than the eternal torments of hell ' 
promised by the church, were not deferred to the next world, 
but were certain in tins. 

The new government also had to concern itself with the sur- 
viving embers of the dynastic feuds which had worried England 
for over a century Henry VII recognized that some men 
would insist upon regarding him as a mere Lancastrian, as 
opposed to the Yorkists, and tried to quiet their opposition 
by marrying Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Edward IV, 
so that the two houses would then be umted on tin* tlirone 
In spite of this gesture, a certain number of Yorkists orsran- 
ized a revolt of the old type in 1487, even though mo«( of ihe 
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feudal nobles bad so impoYerisbed themselves and mortgaged 
their estates in the fighting before 1485 that they were unable 
to make any move For want of any genuine Yorkist princes, 
all of whom were Henry’s own enforced guests, they set up a 
poor lad named Lambert Simnel as the Earl of Warwick, the 
nephew of Edward IV, and tried their fortunes on the field of 
Stoke ‘ ‘ Their snowball did not gather as it went, ’ ’ and Henry 
was henceforth free from revolts of that sort engineered from 
within the country There were some malcontents left in Eng- 
land, whom Henry umtched with the help of an elaborate spy 
system He kept journals of their coming and going, and 
he had certain of his best spies regularly cursed at Paul’s Cross 
to gain greater credence for them with his enemies Still other 
Yorkists lived in exile and found aid and support at the court 
of Margaret, dowager Duchess of Burgundy, the sister of Ed- 
ward IV. Prom this quarter they were eventually to make 
trouble, but not until Henry had so firmly established himself 
as to make any success on their part impossible. 

One of the most positive moves in the consolidation of the 
» power of the king, while the ground was being cleared by the 
suppression of disorder, was the creation of a more efficient 
system of local government under centralized royal control. To 
prevent the return in the localities of the dominance of the 
great nobles, it was requisite that the king be represented on 
the ground from day to day by men who could be relied upon 
for loyal service Local men with local knowledge, rich enough 
to serve without pay except for small allowances, seemed aptest 
to meet the king’s requirements Henry VII found the men 
he wanted in the local magi-strates, the justices of the peace, 
commonly chosen from the local landowners To them were 
entrusted the good government of the shire under the king, the 
maintenance of order, and the administration of justice They 
were authorized to commit and imprison offenders, and to hear 
and determine at the king’s suit all felonies and trespasses 
committed in the county 

At more formal sessions any two justices of the peace, of 
whom one was more experienced, might instruct the sheriff to 
empanel and swear in a jury of indictment for the county, and 
might then proceed to try those indicted Pour times a year 
all the justices of the peace in each county met together in 
Quarter Sessions. Sitting both as adminisirators and judges, 
j they dealt, on such occasions, with almost any kind of criminal 
I business and made regulations for the good order of the county. 
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Otter duties were added to the Quarter Sessions throughout 
the Tudor period, such as the repression of beggars and vaga- 
bonds, the enforcement of apprenticeship, the fixing of wages, 
the punishment of “lewd and naughty words,” and whatever 
else the council might instruct them from time to time to per- 
form Until 1888 the justices of the peaee meeting in Quarter 
Sessions formed the local governing body of the county 

The older county court lost all its judicial functions It con- 
tinued to exist as an assembly to elect members of Parli am ent 
to represent the county. In this capacity it was still presided 
over by the sheriff, who, like the court in which he functioned, 
lost much of his power. His place as the titular head of the 
county was taken in the sixteenth century by the lord lieuten- 
ant, who led the county military levies and was authorized to 
command the assistance of the local justices in conserving the 
peaee. The lord lieutenant was further the keeper of the county 
records and in this capacity appointed the clerk of the peace, 
the technical expert who conducted a great deal of the county’s 
business 

A second achievement of Henry VII ’s of almost greater 
importance was the establishment of a new revenue system 
Here again both the necessities of the new state and the desires 
of the classes which had made the revolution came into con- 
'sideration. The government had to get more money to keep 
going ; and in order to retain the loyalty of the middle classes, 
it was obliged to abandon direct taxation except for extraor- 
dinary purposes as in ease of war or invasion 

When Henry came to the throne, the treasury was empty,* 
the royal jewels were in pawn, he owed money in France and 
borrowed more from the merchant companies. The crovm lands 
yielded only a few thousand pounds to the royal treasury 
Trade was poor, and, in consequence, the customs revenues 
were greatly diminished since 1460. Henry VII resolved to 
I base Ins new financial system on, first, customs receipts, and, 

; second, land revenues and rents He was wise enough to see 
that he could not increase his receipts from the customs by 
arbitrarily raising rates Such a procedure would cut off trade 
and actually lessen revenue. While rates of duty in general 
remained unaltered, the volume of trade was increased by the 
removal of legal and political restrictions through trade treaties 
, with other nations Henry made commercial treaties with Den- 
mark, giving the English access to Norway and Iceland; with 
certain of the Hanse towns in an effort to secure entrance for 
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English traders into the Baltic, with Spain, granting reciprocal 
privileges , with Prance, removing all burdens imposed during 
the past twenty-two years, and with the Netherlands Since the 
chicl export market tor English cloth was in the Netherlands, his 
treaties with the ruler of the Netherlands, the Intercnrsas 
v- Magnus of 1496 and the Intercursus Malus of 1506, designed 
to prevent interruptions of trade and to remove duties levied 
in the past fifty years, were especially important. The King also 
lent large sums of money to merchants to enable them to engage 
in more extensive operations, sometimes stipulating that in re- 
turn for the loan the merchant should import goods paying 
certain amounts in customs within a certain period The en- 
, hanced duties coming fi om increased trade were still f urthci 
augmented by the elimination of waste and fraud in the custom 
houses As a consequence of all these measures, the royal income 
from the customs went up by about 28 per cent from 1485 to 
1509 — from £32,000 a year in the beginning of the reign to 
£42,000 a year at the end of the reign. 

All through the second half of the fifteenth century, the 
importance of rents from land owned by the king as a source 
of royal revenue had been realized Edward IV is said to have 
had one-fifth of all the land of England in his hands at one 
time or another during his reign, but was compelled to part 
with most of what he acquired to placate his hungry followers 
\ Henry VII ’s followers were provided for in another way, 
'through participation in government offices, and Henry was 
able to keep what land he acquired. The first Parliament of 
the reign granted him a resumption of all grants made from 
any lands in the king’s hands from October 1455 with certain 
exceptions, and all the land of those who had fought with 
Richard HI at Bosworth Eield, the Duke of Norfolk and his 
son, Lord Lovell, Lord Ferrers, Lord Zouch, Richard III him- 
self, and twenty-three knights, was confiscated into the king’s 
hands Through these initial resumptions and confiscations the 
rents from the crown lands were at once raised to about £10,000 
a year During the entire remainder of the reign the extension 
f of the crown estates was carefully furthered Large additions 
came with the executions on charges of treason of notable men, 
such as Sir William Stanley, Henry’s best friend, and the 
subsequent confiscation of their property; the death of great 
nobles without direct heirs, such as Jasper, Duke of Bedford, 
Henry’s uncle, added other great estates. 

Perhaps more important than these large accretions were the 
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small acquisitions constantly being made by way of wardship, 
marriage, and escheat. Under the feudal law, it will be remem- 
bered, if an estate passed to a minor or female heir, the king 
took it over until the boy reached maturity or a husband had 
been provided for the girl, and the estate escheated or passed 
back into the king’s possession completely on the failure of 
heirs During the century of disorder the king’s feudal rights 
, had often been overlooked or forgotten, and the records lost, 
1 but Henry was determined to restore his rights and renew the 
records As he himself wrote, this was a matter of fundamental 
importance, since sooner or later every family would come to a 
failure of direct heirs and, ultimately, if the king’s rights were 
insisted upon and kept recorded, all the land of the kingdom 
would come to the king’s hands and produce rents which would 
enable the king to run his government without financial worries 
To make a beginning in this matter, Henry ordered all men who 
held their land as tenants-in-chief to see that a proper record 
was made of the king’s rights through the payment of relief, 
while zealous royal officials went over old records to detect 
men who had entered upon their lands without such payment. 
The relief itself was small; what was wanted was the record 
of the king’s rights, which was made when the payment was 
tendered , and failure to pay relief was visited by the imposition 
of very heavy fines Henry felt that he could make more rapid 
I progress m reasserting his old feudal rights, if he could investi- 
j gate men’s private papers and learn by what titles they held 
their lands With this end in view in 1504 he asked Parlia- 
ment to authorize him to collect the two feudal aids due him at 
the knighting of his oldest son Arthur “now dead” and at the 
marriage of his eldest daughter to the King of Scotland two 
years before. Public opinion forced him to yield on this re- 
quest , but the systematic work of his unscrupulous officials, 

I such as Richard Empson and Edmund Dudley, did much to 
' restore his old feudal rights In addition to the estates held 
directly from the king in tenancy-in-chief, there were properties 
over which the king’s feudal rights were nonexistent or only 
mediate and thus practically extinct. To bring these under the 
. same category as the other lands, Henry VII revived an old 
law compelling men who had land which would rent for £20 
a year to become knights, a process which would involve the 
transfer of their land to tenancy-in-ehief where it would be 
amenable to wardship, marriage, and escheat 
It was a great many years before the new system was per 
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fected, and in the meantime Henry VII was forced to depend 
on other devices to eke out his resources. Very frequently he 
^ was forced to borrow from his councillors and from the great 
, merchant companies, who used their opportunities thus created 
. to get charters and concessions. Still more significant, he had 
to fall back upon taxation, even though it was unpopular with 
the class which he represented. He coated the pill, however, 
by allegations of great national emergencies, such as the danger 
of invasion and the necessities of foreign wars, and, to give 
' substance to these claims which were generally recognized as 
legitimate reasons for the levying of direct taxes, Henry insinu- 
' ated himself into continental affairs. An opportunity offered 
itself in the question of the succession to the Duchy of Brittany 
and its annexation by Prance, a matter in which Henry had 
no vital interest, but which could be made the basis of a 
popular anti-French appeal During the three years from 
1489 to 1492 in the face of the threat of war, tax after tax was 
voted by Parliament, while an additional tax, called a benevo- 
lence, not voted by Parliament, was also assessed. In 1496 and 
' 1497 the foreign situation again made it possible for Henry VII 
' to ask for taxes, and on this occasion he seems to have collected 


I £120,000 to meet actual expenses of very much smaller sums. 


But all these grants, even when made for war purposes, were 
difficult to collect and led to two revolts against the government 
Only once after 1497 did Henry VII collect a direct tax, and 
that was offered to him by Parliament in 1504 in place of the 


two feudal aids which Henry requested in order to be able to 
examine every man’s titles. /Until late in the Tudor period 
taxation was never again thought of as anything but an extraor- 


dinary source of revenue, and long periods passed in which no 
tax was voted or collected in England. 


There was another kind of profit which Henry VII made 
out of foreign affairs besides taxes This was the French in- 


^ydemnity, or as it was then known, the French pension. In 
1474 Louis XI of Prance and Edward IV had made the treaty 


of Picquigny, in which Louis XI promised to pay certain war 
expenditures of Edward IV’s A large part of the sum acknowl- 
, edged hy Louis XI remained unpaid when Henry VII came to 
! the throne When Henry interfered in 1he Breton question, 
jhe stipulated with Duchess Anne, whose cause he espoused, that 
she should repay all his expenses In 1492 the whole Breton 


incident culminated in war between England and Prance, and 
an English invasion of France was carried out. Henry VII 
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had no intention of fighting, he knew he was safe because 
Charles VIII, King of Prance, was eager to be free to begin 
his projected invasion of Italy After a military parade by 
the English and the French armies, the two Kings signed the 
treaty of Staples, in which Henry VII insisted that the King 
of Prance acknowledge the unpaid debts of Louis XI, together 
with the obligations assumed by Anne of Brittany, a total of 
745,000 crowns (£155,000) to be paid m half-yearly installments 
of 25,000 francs each, or about £5,700 a year. 

Prom these various sources, together with the receipts from 
fines and fees in the royal courts, Henry VII built up a revenue ( 
of over £100,000 a year, while his expenditures were as economi- 
cal as ever. As early as 1492 he was beginning to save money, 
and in the course of his reign accumulated nearly £1,000,000, 
the greater part of which was invested in loans to merchants.; 
He was rightly regarded as the richest king m Christendom 
and was so eager to swell his treasure that he resorted to mean 
and humorous devices. For instance, when his wife Elizabeth 
of York died, he bethought himself of the possibility of making 
money out of a second marriage. He instructed his ambassa- 
dors, accordingly, to make out questionnaires on all the eljgible 
princesses of Europe, with some attention to the features, their 
breath “whether it be sweet or no,” but with most detailed 
information about their fortunes He finally determined upon 
Margaret of Burgundy, the sister of Philip, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, as the richest match , but she replied that having already 
had four husbands she did not care to venture again. Funda- 
mentally, however, Henry must not be considered as a miser 
for all this care of his to accumulate surplus treasure ; he realized 
the importance it gave him in the eyes of other rulers, and he 
used it as a diplomatic weapon to gam recognition and standing 
for himself and to enhance English prestige in continental 
politics. 

The matter of recognition by other rulers was a subject of 
great importance for Henry and his dynasty. On his accession 
he was regarded as an upstart, and other rulers of Europe did 
not hesitate to help plotters agamst his throne This was 
particularly true of the rulers of the Netherlands where Mar- 
garet, sister of Edward IV, was dowager Duchess, and Maxi- 
milian, her stepson-in-law refused to interfere with her activi- 
ties. She had aided the Yorkists in 1487 when they set up Lam- 
bert Simnel as the Earl of Warwick In 1491 some Yorkists pre- 
vailed upon a youth named Perkin Warbeck to assert that he 
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was Richard, Duke of York, the second son of Edward IV. 
When war broke out between Henry VII and Charles VIII 
in the next year, Charles invited the prelender to Prance, re- 
ceived him in Pans as a royal prince, and gave him a guard 
of honor When Charles VIII was obliged by the treaty of 
Etaples to expel him from Prance, klargaret of Burgundy gave 
him a warm welcome Henry protested to Maximilian as ruler 
of the Netherlands, but Maximilian refused to take any action 
Henry tried to put pressure on the Netherlands by banishing 
all Flemings from London and removing the cloth market of 
the Merchant Adventurers from Flanders to Calais This move 
only hurt English business The rising English cloth industry 
was thrown into a panic by the dislocation of trade which en- 
sued, hut the Netherlanders, with whom the English cloth trade 
was only a small part of their business, were less affected For 
three years commeree between England and the Netherlands 
was cut off, "while Perkin, alias the Duke of York, traveled over 
Europe. He was present at the funeral of Maximilian’s father 
in Vienna in 1493 and was recognized as King of England 
by Maximilian in Flanders m 1494 In 1495 liis Yorkist sup- 
porters prepared a fleet for the invasion of England, which was, 
however, unsuccessful in effecting a landing in either England 
or Ireland It was now decided to malce the conquest through 
Scotland, whose King, James IV, was friendly to the Yorkist 
plan. Perkin was received at Stirling Ca.stle, given a Scottish 
pension, and married to a lady closely connected with the 
Scottish royal family, 

Henry VII had no desire for war with his northern neighbor, 
for real war was never his policy As a matter of fact the 
whole European situation was extremely adverse m 1495 to any 
success on the part of the Yorkists. They could not hope to 
' succeed without help from continental princes, and the con- 
'.tmental princes were themselves involved in difficulties which 
were soon to enable Henry VII to buy off their aid to the 
Yorkist cause The French conquest of Italy, which took place 
in 1493, had alarmed all Europe, that is to say, had awakened 
the envy of all those princes who wanted Italy for themselves 
I In 1495, Ferdinand of Spam, Maximilian, Venice, Milan, and 
the Pope united in a Holy League to drive out the invader. Both 
I Ferdinand of Spam and Charles VIIT of France wanted the 
aid of Henry VII and his wealth, which had been so carefully 
' advertised by Henry that it was already the talk of Europe. 
There were disadvantages for Henry if he should break with 
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Charles, because the “pension” -would cease to be paid, but 
on the other hand, if he joined the Holy League, he could bar- 
gain for a restoration of trade with the Netherlands and the 
withdrawal of Maximilian’s recognition from Perkin Warheck. 
In 1496 Henry made his first inclination toward the League by 
negotiating the Intercursus Magnus with Maximilian’s son 
Philip (who no-w ruled the Netherlands) and soon after he 
joined the Holy League 

The stability of Henry’s position and of his dynasty was now 
an object of pi unary interest to the members of the League, 
since the continuation of his policy could best be assui ed through 
the rule of himself and his family The allies were, therefore, 
willing to offer him the bulwark of a matrimonial union, which 
would introduce a family or dynastic interest into the new politi- 
' cal alliance, join Henry by ties of personal relationship to the 
families of Spain and the Netherlands, and give to the succes- 
sion of his son the guarantee of the personal interest of these 
great houses Accordingly, in 1496, a definite treaty was signed 
for a marriage between Henry’s eldest son Arthur, the Prince 
of Wales, and the second daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Princess Catherine of Aragon, whose elder sister was already 
married to Maximilian ’s son Philip The marriage was actually 
concluded in 1501 Arthur died shortly afterward In order to 
preserve the Anglo-Spanish alliance, which was so valuable to 
both England and Spam, and also to make it unnecessary to 
return the great dowry of 100,000 crowns which Catherine 
brought with her, which was already laid away in Henry’s 
strong box, Henry VII and Ferdinand arranged a second 
marriage between Catherine and the new heir to the throne. 
Prince Henry, Duke of York, which was actually consummated 
in 1509. 

When the new alliance between Henry and Ferdinand was 
first made in 1496, Ferdinand realized that Plenry could not be 
of fullest value to the allies unless he was protected against 
attack from Scotland, where at that very moment Perkin War- 
beck and his Yorkist supporters were engineering an invasion 
of England with the help of the Scottish King. It was requisite 
that Scotland be brought into some sort of union with England, 
and to accomplish this the Spanish ambassador in London, 
De Ayala, went up into cold misty Scotland to the painful 
detriment of his gouty frame. He succeeded m persuading 
James IV to abandon Perkin Warbeck and in laying the foun- 
dations of a closer understanding between England and Scot- 
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land, which led to a marriage between James IV and Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Henry VII, in 1502. A hundred years 
later, incidentally, this marriage placed a single king on both 
the English and Scottish thrones in the per.son of James, VI 
of Scotland, and I of England, and prepared for the eventual 
union of the two countries..^' 

The Renaissance in England 

In the midst of the peace and prosperity which flourished 
under Henry VII ’s strict rule, England participated more 
largely m that great burst of interest in classical antiquity, 
nature, and the world, which is called the Renaissance. Al- 
though Geoffrey Chaucer was influenced by Italy, John Tip toft 
and Humphrey of Gloucester had had some contacts with the 
new enthusiasm for learning which developed there, and Wil- 
liam Selling, prior of Canterbury, actually taught Greek in 
England, it was really with the reign of Henry VII that English- 
men began to visit Italy in con.siderable numbers, to study 
Greek and Latin literature, to come into contact with the new 
interest in the world of nature, and to bring their enthusiasm 
for the new learning back to England Thomas Linacre, a 
fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, visited Italy just at the 
beginning of Henry’s reign; he took the degree of doctor of 
medicine at Padua, became the tutor of Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, on his retum to England, was later appointed royal 
physician to Henry VIII, and is famous as the founder of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. Another remark- 
able flgure, John Colet, went to Italy in 1493, like so many con- 
temporaries, to study Greek With an attitude which was 
typical of scholars of northern Europe, he refused to be satis- 
fied with the new learning for the sheer pleasure which it gave. 
He must needs apply it in an attempt to reform the abuses in 
society which he saw about him, to make men better, and to hold 
up higher standards for social institutions, particularly the 
church On his return to England he showed this new attitude 
in a series of lectures on St Paul’s Epistles. He swept away 
all the scholastic interpretation of the passages and used his 
new scholarship to call back the times in which they were 
written, to interpret the texts in the light of the early Christian 
centuries, and to find a modern lesson During the course of 
his discussions he attacked abuses very sharply, especially those 
which he saw in the church, such as the sale of bishoprics. 
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pluralities or tlie holding of several offices by one man, and 
litigation concerning titles. A contempoiary of Colet’s was the 
even more notable Sir Thomas More, whose humanistic activi- 
ties, which culminated in the writing of Utopia, are only less 
remarkable than his services to the state to be described later 
The interest in new things in England had many manifesta- 
tions. Outstanding humanists were drawn to visit the island 
from the continent Erasmus, for example, came to England 
no less than three times to enjoy the company of Sir Thomas 
More and other scholarly friends At the universities there 
was new life , the scholars actually went to war with each other 
over intellectual things, and generous donors founded lecture- 
ships and colleges on a magnificent scale. Part of the Renais- 
sance was the new interest in exploration and discovery of the 
world, and even this was shared in England In the 1490 ’s 
many Bristol ships put out for the fishing banks off the coasts 
of the new continent, and in 1497 King Henry VII actually 
rewarded John Cabot for his enterprise in discovering a “New 
Isle” (Newfoundland) for England with a present of £10 

The Early Tears op the Reign op Henry VIII 

To external appearances the greatness of the early Tudor 
state reached its zenith under Henry VII ’s son, Henry VIII, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1509. Big and blustering, in- 
ordinately vain, proud, possessed of his father’s great fortune 
of nearly a million pounds sterling, the richest king in Europe, 
Henry VIII desired to play a big part in the affairs of Europe 
and to outshine his two young rivals, Francis I and Charles V, 
who in the decade after his own accession received the crown 
of France and the purple of the Empire His first opportunity 
to vaunt himself came with a quarrel between the Pope and 
the King of France, in which the King of Prance threatened 
the Pope with a general council to reform the abuses in the 
church Among the Pope’s allies was Ferdinand, Henry’s 
father-in-law, who wished to use the opportunity of a war with 
Prance to win Naples and to recover the little province of 
Navarre, on the boundary of Prance and Spam Henry VIII 
. had no interest in Naples or Navarre, but the threat of a general 
^ council put him on his mettle He stood forward as the paladin 
) of the church, entered fho alliance against Prance, and bound 
' himself to go to war with France in 1512 

English military operations in that year were disgraceful 
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failures. The trausport broke down, there was no beer, dysen- 
tery spread in the ranks, and the soldiers all but mutinied to 
compel their withdrawal from France Meanwhile Peidmand 
had conquered NaTarre, the French had been dnven from 
Italy, and members of King Henry’s council were eager to 
make peace Yet in view of the discreditable performance of 
the Englisli army, Henry VIII felt that he could not withdraw 
from the war without loss of prestige until he won some notable 
victory. So the war had to go on In the campaign of 1518 
signal glory was won by the capture of Therouanne and Tournai, 
two of the great cities of France, and a Scottish army under 
James IV, who had again joined with France, was cut to pieces 
at Flodden Field as it invaded England 

Then presently the Scots (111 fly, 

Their cannons they left behinci. 

Their ensigns gay weie won all away, 

Our soldieis did heat them blind, 
w * » * » # * 

That day made many a f.ilhoiless child, 

And many a widow poor, 

And many a Scottish gay ladj 
Sat weeping in her bower 

o 

Some idea of the nature of the luxurious character of the mili- 
tary operations of this period may be gained from the fact 
that in this campaign Henry VIII had fourteen horses with Ihe 
richest “housings” or fittings for his own use; and the Baii 
of Northumberland took with him housings of the richest cloth 
of gold and crimson velvet with silver gilt bells for his horses, 
feather beds and mattresses, cushions of silk, hangings of 
worsted, twelve dishes, six saucers, twelve silver spoons, two or 
three folding stools, a folding table, a closed carriage with 
seven horses, four carts, each with seven horses, not to speak 
of a steward, a chamberlain, a treasurer of his household, a 
treasurer of wars, a master of horse, carvers and cupbearers, a 
herald, and a pursuivant Evidently, mobility was not a prime 
consideraiion of camp life 

Henry VIII returned to England the hero of the hour. One 
Italian said of him that his highness did not seem to he a person 
of this world, hut rather descended from lieaven. “Let all 
other Christian princes take example by this nneonqtiered King 
and he prepared to pour out wealth and blood a.s he has done 
in defense of the church, to gain from God and man the same 
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reward for their labor.” The success of the expedition of 1513 
was due less to the valor of the King and his chivalry than to 
the very careful management and preparations of a man who 
was rapidly coming to the front as the King’s chief minister 
and adviser, Thomas Wolsey. 

Wolscy was the son of an Ipswich grazier and wool-merchant. 
Destined by his father for the church, he entered Oxford at 
eleven and was graduated Bachelor of Arts at fifteen. Later 
he became a fellow of Magdalen College and bursar, m which 
capacity he acquired that familiarity with the new accounting 
and bookkeeping systems which were largely responsible for 
his success in public life At thirty-two, in 1503, he entered 
the service of Sir Richard Nanfan, deputy-governor of Calais, 
and practically took all his duties upon himself Sir Richard, 
upon his retirement from active life, recommended Wolsey to 
the King for a place m the royal service In 1508 Henry VII 
sent him upon a mis.sion to the Netherlands in the matter of 
the marriage between Henry A^II and Margaret, and such was 
the speed with which he dispatched his busine.ss that Henry VII 
took personal notice of him Prom then on his rise wms lapid, 
e.specially after the accession of Henry VIII “So fast as the 
other councillors advised the King (Henry VIII) to leave his 
pleasure and attend to the affairs of the realm, so busily did 
the almoner (Wolsey) persuade him to the contrary.” In 1513 
he was placed in charge of the preparation of the campaign of 
that year. His activity was extraordinary He worked out 
the requirements in the way of men, equipment, provisions, and 
transport; he rounded up the contractors, let orders, and had 
the proper materials ready on time, he collected the necessary 
amount of shipping not only to carry the army to Prance, but 
to provide constant and steady reprovisioning , he saw to it that 
the beer and wine for the army were adequate and of good 
quality, that sufScient gunpowder was on hand and, above all, 
that the necessary money should be available So extraordinary 
was his success in this that after 1513 practically all the busi- 
ness of the state came into his hands He held the office of 
Lord Chancellor and was the director of English policy at home 
and abroad, subjject always, however, to the headstrong will 
of the proud, self-satisfied, vainglorious King. Great honors 
and wealth were heaped upon him by his royal master, not in 
direct grants of money or by way of a largo salary, but through 
his appointment to high and rich offices in the church He was 
made Bishop of Lincoln, Bishop of Winchester, Archbishop of 
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York, and Abbot of St. Albans, besides holding the bishopries 
of Bath, Worcester, and Hereford in ferine, so that his income 
far exceeded that of any one else in England except the King 
himself Indeed, the magnificence of his new palace at Hampton 
Court, which was finer than anything Henry himself could 
afford, excited the King’s envy, and his great College of Christ- 
church, which he founded at Oxford, was so magnificent that 
Henry did not scruple later to take it over as his own work. 
In 1519 the Venetian ambassador in England wrote of Wolsey: 
“He rules both the King and the kingdom. On my first arrival 
in England he used to say to me, 'His majesty will do so and 
so ’ Subsequently by degrees he forgot himself and commenced 
saying, ‘We shall do so and so.’ At present he has reached 
such a pitch that he says, ‘I shall do so and so’ . . . He 
transacts the same business as that which occupies all the magis- 
tracies, of0ees, and councils of Venice, both civil and criminal,- 
and all state affairs likewise a'-e managed by him, let their 
nature be what it may.’’ Whenever he went abroad through 
the streets of London, he was always preceded by two great 
silver crosses, one for his archbishopric and the other for his 
legacy, for the Pope had added to his distinctions by appointing 
him Cardinal and Legate. ' 

Wolsey ’s special ability lay in the field of diplomacy and 
foreign relations. He tried to use the circumstances of Buro- 
. pean politics of his day to win for England, still a second rate 
country in comparison with Prance or Spam, a commanding 
place in affairs by giving her the position of umpire or arbiter 
In 1518 he succeeded in imposing upon Europe a treaty of 
Universal Peace, binding Prance, Spain, the Empire, and Eng- 
land to keep the peace under threat of pledging the aid of 
England against the attacking party But treaties have never 
been effectual restraints upon the ambitions and rivalries of 
growing and developing powers, for the simple reason that the 
very process of growth and development calls into being new 
circumstances and conditions not considered when the treaties 
were made. In 1519, a year after the Universal Peace, the 
plotting and scheming of old Frederick ITT, Maximilian, Philip 
his son, and Ferdinand and Isabella reached its fruition in the 
election as Emperor of Charles V, already Duke of Burgundy, 
King of Spain, Archduke of Austria, master of Italy, and ruler 
of the America, s. Opposed to him was arrayed the house of 
I Valois, represented by Francis I, King of Prance, and friction 
j^immediately developed. Wolsey saw the end of hi,s dream of 
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umversal peace under tlie presidency of England and turned to 
the next best line of action. He negotiated separately with both 
Francis I and Charles V. He had Henry VIII and Francis I 
meet on the Field of the Cloth of Gold amid the most glitteiing 
pageantry of European history, and Charles V and Henry held 
an interview in England under less public surroundings. In 
the treaties made at these interviews Wolsey abandoned the 
position of arbiter of Europe, and tried to keep the peace and 
enhance England’s importance by treaties with each side. 
Meanwhile, the Empire and France were drifting into war, and 
Henry VIII was inclining to the temptations of the Emperor. 
Prom 1522 to 1525 England was at war with France as the ally 
of the Empire. In a brilliant campaign Charles V destroyed 
the French army at Pavia and even captured the person of 
Francis I, together with many of the great nobles of France. 
While the Emperor’s arms were too gloriously successful, Henry 
VIII had not been able to strike a vigorous blow, because his 
preparations were impeded by financial difficulties 

The war brought to a crisis a state of fimaneial stringency 
which had been chronic ever since the end of the first war with 
Franco During the three years of that war at least £800,000 
of the treasure so carefully nursed by Henry VH had been 
spent, and subsidies to allies and other expenditures in the 
following years had completely exhausted Henry VIII ’s inher- 
ited surplus by 1519 or 1520 To make matters worse, the 
ordinary expenses of the state were rising , life at the court was 
somewhat more luxurious, more money was being spent on royal 
palaces and on the navy, and more was required for pensions to 
favorites. Meanwhile, the revenues from the crown lands were 
falling, because gifts of land from the royal estates to the 
King’s favorites were made more rapidly than new estates 
could be acquired The customs I’evenues were steady, but were 
incapable of being expanded to meet the new requirements. 
Wolsey was conscious of this situation almost immediately, 
but never devised any radical remedies The Confiscation of the 
estates of the nobility practiced by Henry VII no longer of- 
fered many possibilities, because Henry VII had pushed that 
practice to the limit in his own reign, although it was still 
occasionally possible to involve in treason some great noble- 
man, such as the Duke of Buckingham, and confiscate his prop- 
erty. Taxation was not practicable, since the idea still pre- 
vailed that the king must live of his own, and Wolsey ’s experi- 
ences with taxation, even for war purposes, during the first 


t 
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Prencli war had not been very happy. Grants were made 
reluctantly and incompletely collected. Wolsey sought a way 
out through an increase of the “pensions” from France At 
the end of the first French war he bargained with the French 
for the surrender of Therouanne for an increase of the pen- 
sion, and several years later he agreed to return Tournai for 
another increase With these payments from France, coupled 
with economy in the government wherever possible, Wolsey 
managed to make both ends meet until the second war with 
Prance broke out in 1522. 

Keeping in mind his hard time with Paidiament during the 
first war and the difficulty of collecting taxes, Wolsey resolved 
to raise the first war funds by a loan. Every well-to-do man in 
England was sent a letter under the pnvy seal, requesting 
him to lend to the King a certain sum, adjusted to his wealth, 
with a promise of repayment Everyone knew, however, that 
the request was a command, and that the promised repayment 
could never be made The loan was a success in that a very 
large sum was gathered quickly, but when 1523 came around, 
Wolsey hesitated to use the device of a forced loan a second 
time in view of the fact that the promised repayment of the 
first loan had not yet been made. He decided instead to appeal 
to Parliament for a grant of £800,000. Wolsey went in per- 
son to the House of Commons and explained how Francis 
had broken the League and made war on the Emperor ’s domin- 
ions, how he had withheld the pensions and tributes due to 
England, how he had despoiled the King’s subjects and sent 
agents to Scotland to induce the Scots to invade England 
Sir Thomas More, speaker of the House, likewise spoke in favor 
of the gi'ant But the Commons opposed it in a bitter debate 
It was argued that there was not so much money in circulation 
in the realm; “if all the money were brought to the King’s 
hands, then men must barter cloth for victual and bread for 
cheese.” One member, Thomas Cromwell, attacked the tax 
and the whole war policy in an admiiahle speech Wolsey 
came again to the House to rebuke it, hut was received in 
silence , and, warned by the speaker that it was not the custom 
of the House to debate with strangers, he retired discom- 
fited. A grant was at last made, but it was so inadequate to 
the needs of the war that the campaign of 1523 was not worthy 
of notice, and in 1524 no army was put into the field. 

In 1525 came the capture of Francis 1 at Pavia and a sum- 
mons from Charles V to Henry VIII that now was the time 
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to despoil and partition Prance. England must put an army 
into the field at once, and the very existence of Prance would 
be at an end. The temptation was great, but the money was 
lacking Henry, however, announced an expedition into Prance 
to “conserve the honor o£ our realm and recover the crown 
of Prance” and commanded Wolsey to raise funds. The 
Chancellor hit upon the device of the Amicable Grant, a forced 
loan to be extracted under the influence of an intense and 
fervid appeal to patriotism But everywhere there was re- 
sistance When Wolsey summoned the lord mayor and the 
aldermen of London before Iiim and asked them how much 
they were prepared to grant, the lord mayor spoke and said, 
“I pray you pardon me, for if I enter into any grant it might 
fortune to cost me my life.” “Your life'” replied the Cardinal, 
“that IS a marvelous word For your will towards the King 
will the citizens put you in jeopardy of your life^” Even 
though Wolsey threatened the Londoners that resistance might 
co.st some of them their heads, they refused to pay People 
generally alleged their poverty, and they spoke “cursedly, say- 
ing tliat they shall never have rest of payments as long as some 
liveth ’ ’ In face of the universal resistance to the loan mingled 
with expressions of sympathy for the poor King of Pranee, 
Wolsey advised the King that the project must be withdrawn, 
and that the war must be abandoned 

The Amicable Grant was Wolsey ’s first great public failure,, 
but it was in reality only the final expression of his inability 
to solve the financial problem during the past ten years. More- 
over, although the failure of the Amicable Grant was a crisis 
under abnormal war time conditions, the ordinary peace time 
financial situation was becoming more and more serious, and 
unless Wolsey succeeded in alleviating it, he could not hope to 
continue his power very much longer He himself realized this ; 
but, with his essential conservatism, he could offer no other 
remedies than renewed economies and retrenchments in ex- 
penditure, and increases of the revenues through larger pen- 
sions from Prance. The first he attempted to effect through 
the Statutes of Eltham, published in 1526, which made such 
drastic cuts m expenditure in the King’s household that con- 
temporary critics did not scruple to say that the new economies 
■were not conformable to the King’s honor and dignity, and 
the second he brought about through new deals with Prance 
Before the end of 1525 he had made peace with Pranee, and 
in a series of treaties between 1525 and 1527 he succeeded in 
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getting the sharpest increases in the pensions. Among other 
things, he even prevailed upon Francis I to make an annual 
payment in composition to Henry VIII for refraining from 
insisting upon his title of King of Prance, -which, every English 
king had claimed since Bd-ward Ill’s time But all those in- 
creases were insignificant in comparison with the needs of the 
government, and within a very short period another financial 
crisis more serious than the crisis of 1525 would inevitably 
have developed and brought about Wolsey’s fall. Before that 
came, however, Wolsey was caught up in the whirlwind of the 
King’s “great matter” of his divorce from Catherine of Aragon; 
and his failure here has obscured his more fundamental failure 
to deal adequately with the problem of government finance. 

With the fall of the Cardinal in 1529 on the pretext that 
he had failed to get the divorce, the first phase of the Tudor 
period comes to a close Certain of the more basic parts of 
Henry VII ’s work, notably his restoration of peace and order, 
his new accounting and reporting systems which gave manage- 
ment of property and control over subjects from a distance, 
remained intact, but his financial system was not functioning 
properly and needed a thorough overhauling and rebuilding. 
Moreover, certain new problems had come into importance 
since his day and demanded consideration. Of these the chief 
were the questions of the extension of the powers of the state 
to include complete control over every department of men’s 
lives, and of the future relations between the political govern- 
ment and the church, which, in theory at least, was not only 
not subordinate to the state, but shared sovereign powers with 
it and was even superior to it 
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CHAPTER IX 


ROUNDINa OUT THE POWERS OP THE NATIONAL 

STATE 

The government set up by Henry VII and Henry VIII is 
sometimes called the Tudor absolutism. Tins phrase implies 
a large degree of control by the crown over the state resting 
' upon the royal domiuatiou of the council and of P.arliainent 
The process of transforming the council from a body of am- 
bitious magnates to a group of devoted bureaucrats had been 
completed by Henry VII. The time was soon to come when 
the council was identified ,so completely with the crown as to 
be authorized to speak in its name Tins development, which 
will be considered in detail later, really strengthened the crown 
still further, even though it reduced the personal power of 
the king The relations of the crown with Parliament weio 
somewhat more complex. The House of Lords was made up 
of royal favorites and appointee, s and, consequently, was easily 
managed In the House of Commons there was evident a new 
spirit of self-assertion, which occasionally led to bursts of 
independence against the old notion that its function was to 
approve the royal will and to vote grants of money to the 
crown Tins new note of di.ssatisfaction with consent without 
decision was well illustrated in 1523 when the government asked 
for a grant of £800,000 to meet the war expenses of the year. 
The bill was bitterly debated, and Wolsey, the Lord Chancellor, 
came down in person with his retinue to intimidate the House 
to “be reasoned withal” m the matter He was admitted, hut was 
received in frigid silence, since “the fashion of the nether House 
was, to hear and not to reason, hut among themselves ” It 
may be that this scene led to precautions in later Parliaments 
to prevent the repetition of such displays of self-consciousness 
by the initiation of the process of controlling and influencing 
elections This was especially true after the advent of Thomas 
Cromwell, who developed a system of instructing the sheriffs 
to see to it that specific persons named by the government were 
returned m the elections Even then occasional opuosition 
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was encountered, but tins was met in higli-banded fashion. 
On one occasion, the members of the House of Commons were 
summoned to the royal palace, where, after they had been kept 
waiting for hours, the King appeared m their midst, and, look- 
ing aiig rily on them, assured them that he would have ins bill, “ or 
I will have some of your heads ” Another device w^as simply 
to lock the doors of the meeting place and permit no one to 
leave until the bill had been voted 

As a rule, however, the royal control was still very complete 
during Henry VIII ’s reign. Often years passed without a 
Parliament , and when Parliament was in session, the business 
was guided by members of the Privy Council All acts were 
drafted and presented by a royal minister, although private 
members were permitted to present petitions, upon which the 
king acted as he pleased. 

The power of the crown in the state was, however, but one 
aspect of the Tudor absolutism The period witnessed an- 
other and more devastating growth in the unfettered control 
of the state over its subjects Hitherto, through the division 
of sovereignty over men’s interests and concerns between a 
church, often negligent and interested in external forms, and 
a weak feudal king, there had been a good deal of opportunity 
for local and individual liberty. Through the absorption of 
jnew powers and functions by the state, encroachments were 
(made upon the freedom of the individual, even to the extent 
(of claiming the abdication of men’s consciences in response to 
!its commands This issue, that even the control of the in- 
(dividual conscience was demanded by the state, was raised 
■in very clear-cut fashion in the ease of Sir Thomas More Sir 
Thomas, England’s most cultivated scholar, the friend of 
Erasmus, the boon companion of Henry VIII, the greatest 
lawyer of his time, the author of Utopia, and Lord Chancellor 
of England after Wolsey’s fall in 3529, found that he disagreed 
with his fnend and master, the King, about the King’s “great 
matter” of his repudiation of Catherine of Aragon, Ins first 
wife. In 1534 he was required to take an oath giving approval 
to all that Henry had done, declaring the marriage with 
Catherine void from the beginning More was willing to accept 
ithe new situation without approving it, but he refused to 
declare the marriage void, either implicitly or tacitly. He was 
saved for the moment by his declaration, backed by his enormous 
knowledge of law, that the oath required of him was illegal un- 
der the terms of the statute under which it was demanded. 
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He likewise refused to abjure the pope, on the ground that the 
pope had been recognized as the head of the body of Christen- 
dom a thousand years past. “I cannot perceive how any member 
thereof without the common assent of the body can depart 
from the common head ” In this matter, also, he was willing 
to keep his own counsel and go even to the extent of acknowl- 
edging that men of more wisdom and deeper learning thought 
differently. Yet his timorous conscience “rising happly for 
lack of better perceiving" again prevented him from giving 
approval to the King’s action, implicitly or explicitly. He was 
not concerned with impressing his views on others. He was so 
little interested in “freedom of speech” that he absolutely re- 
fused to discuss his own position. At the same time he held 
it a matter of conscience that he should not openly approve 
policies of which he sincerely disapproved. Eventually, the 
oath demanded was legalized, and “malicious silence" was de- 
clared to be evidence of evil imagining against the king ’s titles. 
Which was made high treason On this basis, More was con- 
demned to be executed. At the close of his trial he stated the 
irreducible minimum of the rights of conscience. “You say 
that all good subjects are bound to reply, but I say that the 
faithful subject is more bound to his conscience and to his 
soul than to anything else in the world, provided his con- 
science like mine does not raise scandal or sedition, and I assure 
you that I have never discovered what was in my conscience 
to any man living." Henry VIII ’s reply to More, to Bishop 
j Fisher of Rochester, and to others who were conscientious 
j objectors was the headsman’s axe. For him there were no 
limits to the control of the state. The question of the relations 
of the state and the individual conscience was not, however 
permanently answered, and it was raised again and again in 
English history. 

The process of increasing the control of the state over men’s 
lives through the usurpation of functions was a long develop- 
ment, reaching back into the fourteenth century National 
cegulation of wages in the Statute of Laborers, the institution 
of justices of the peace as a combined police and local judiciary 
shortly afterward, the Navigation ads, first passed in 1381, 
ordering Englishmen to use English ships, the extension of the 
protection of the king’s courts to serfs in 1467, the examina- 
tion and approval of gild regulations by the king in 1437 and 
1503, the curbing of the great nobles in the Star Chamber, 
and the abolition of benefit of clergv by ITonry VII are steps 
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in tins direction. The most spectacnlar of the increases in 
the powers of the government was the transformation of the 
church of England from its position of degraded coordination, 
subject nominally only to the pope, into a government depart- 
ment like the Local Government Board or the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The pretext for this procedure was the King’s divorce. Henry 
VIII, after having lived with Catherine of Aragon for eighteen 
years, was suddenly smitten with conscientious scruples about 
the legality of his marriage to her. Catherine had been his 
brother Arthur’s wife After Arthur’s death, the old King, 
Henry VII, to escape the repayment of Catherine’s dowry and 
to keep the alliance with Spain firmly cemented, had arranged 
a second marriage between Catherine and Prince Henry. There 
is in the book of Leviticus a sentence which forbids the marriage 
of a brother’s widow to a brother, but Pope Julius II com- 
placently issued a dispensation out of the fullness of his power 
setting aside the impediment to the second marriage involved 
in the Levitical sentence. Soon after Henry’s accession to the 
throne in 1509, the marriage was consummated, and now, in 
1527, Henry began to wonder whether Julius II had had the 
power to issue the dispensation. For the sentence in Leviticus 
^ was divine law, the law of God, which no papal dispensation 
(j could set aside The King was moved to these speculations, 
(it was said, by the fact that only one child sprung from the 
I union had survived, and she was a girl. Princess Maiy. He 
I sincerely desired a son, if for no other reason because of the 
danger to the peace and order of the kingdom that a woman’s 
rule might entail Was it possible that he had been living in 
sin with Catherine all these years past, and was God punishing 
him for this sin by withholding from him a son and heirf 
l Accordingly, to save his soul from sin and to escape God’s 
I displeasure, Henry arranged for ah investigation into the mat- 
! ter looking to a divorce This divorce was not a divorce in the 
present sense of the annulment of a marriage According to 
the law of the church, a marriage once made could never be 
dissolved save by the death of one of the parties to it, but if 
some legal obstacle or impediment to a marriage existed at the 
beginning, a marriage could never be made, and the discovery 
of the obstacle or impediment would oblige people living to- 
gether in a supposed marriage to separate A divorce then was» 
merely a decision that a supposed marriage had never taken , 
place, and that both parties to such a supposed marriage were > 
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free to marry elsewhere where no obstacles existed While not 
common, such a divorce was occasionally granted 

The matter was made public in the spring of 1527, when 
Wolsey called upon the King to appear in liis legal me court 
to answer the charge of living with Catherine of Aragon al- 
though certain obstacles to a marriage existed In his public 
utterances Henry VIII represented himself as stiicken with 
sorrow at the idea, since Catherine had always proved a most 
kind, gentle, and loving wife, possessed of all queenly grace 
and goodness ; and it was only the fear of endangering his soul ’s 
salvation, if he continued to live in sin with a woman to whom 
he could not be married because she was his brother’s widow, 
that drove him to consider the question at all In a remarkable 
speech to the citizens of London he spoke of Catherine as “a 
woman of most gentleness, of most humility and buxomness, 
yea, and of all good qualities pertaining to nobility without 
comparison”; and he declared that, if she were adjudged his 
lawful wife, "there was never thing more pleasant nor more 
acceptable to me in my life, both for the discharge and clear- 
ing my conscience and also for the good qualities and conditions 
which I know to be m her ” 

The Papacy stood much in Henry’s debt. He had joined in 
the war with Prance in 1512 to defend it against Franco, and 
in 1521 he had come out very strongly in defense of the pope 
against the attacks of Martin Luther, the German reformer, m 
a tract called the Defense: of the Seven Sacraments. The value 
of this royal defense, of which the Pope said that many a scholar 
who had labored in the matter through his whole life could 
not have written the like (which was probably true), was so 
great that the Pope bestowed the title of Defensor Fidei or 
Defender of the Faith upon Henry Under ordinary circum- 
stances, therefore, Clement YII might easily have quieted 
Henry’s conscience by making the declaration that his prede- 
cessor, Julius H, had exceeded his powers, and Henry would 
have been obliged to separate from Queen Catherine He 
vou!(! tlicn have been free to contract a marriage with the 
<ims(' of ilie sudden excitement to his conscience For Anne 
Polcyn. a vorv vivacious and ambitious black-eyed maid of 
lionor, i\ lio‘-(' sister Mary had already been the royal mistress, 
had rcfii'.cd lo follow her sister’s example until she was assured 
of il'o riauii' of wife and queen. Clement VII, however, had 
T('((‘iirlv bcv'dine the prisoner of Charles V, the nephew of 
Caniermi', ivhon Charles’ Gorman soldiers had captured the 
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city of Rome in 1527 , and though, he had presently been re- 
leased, he realized that Charles V, who was still near with 
his terrible Germans, would not permit his aunt to suffer the 
slight which Henry was seeking to cast upon her. Moreover, 
Clement VII was a member of the house of Medici, which had 
long governed Florence, but had been driven out some years 
before He wished to recover the city of Florence for his 
family and sought to use the request of Henry and Charles’ 
opposition to it as means of furthering his own family interests 
in connection with Florence When he approached Henry VIII 
and asked what he would do for him in the matter, Henry re- 
plied in the vaguest terms, offering to induce the Venetians 
to restore two small cities, Cervia and Ravenna, to the Papacy. 
Charles V, on the other hand, promised to capture Florence 
and restore it to the Medici in the person of the nephew of 
Clement VII, who was to marry a daughter of Charles V ; 
and in return Clement was to settle the divorce question satis- 
factorily to Charles V These provisions were finally incorpo- 
I rated into a treaty between the Pope and Charles V, known as 
j' the treaty of Barcelona, in June, 1529, which definitely ended 
I any chances of Henry’s securing his divorce. 

This series of diplomatic negotiations was meanwhile care- 
fully screened by an elaborate process of procrastination on 
the part of the Papacy in dealing with Henry’s request The 
Pope announced that an investigation must be held in England 
to determine all the facts, whether the marriage of Catherine 
and Arthur had in fact been consummated, for example, before 
a decision could be reached To conduct this investigation he 
named a legatine court, composed of Cardinal Wolsey and 
Cardinal Campeggio, an old cardinal, whose gout was so bad 
that he could travel only a few miles a day and hence would 
consume an mordinately long time in journeying from Rome 
to England 

If the Pope hoped that Henry’s passion might cool with 
the delay, he miscalculated the permanence of Anne Boleyn’s 
influence over the English King and did not understand at all 
the strength of the influence wielded in the English court by 
her family. With the failure of the legatine court to announce 
a decision, as Henry had supposed it was empowered to do after ' 
its investigation, and on its declaration that the evidence had 
been remanded to Rome by the Pope, Wolsey was disgraced; 
and Henry VIII proceeded to put every variety of pressure 
upon the Pope to come to terms Among other things, he ac- 
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cused the clergy of the English church of being guilty of 
praemunire under the fourteenth century statute, because they 
had submitted to the legatine jurisdiction of Cardinal Wolsey 
Before tliey could buy their peace, tiiey had acknowledged 
! Henry VIII as head of the church of England “in so far as 
the law of Christ do allow ’’ By extorting this title, Ilemy 
VIII was not deposing the Pope from the headship of the 
church, since the qualifying clause about the law of Christ 
might be interpreted to mean much But he was giving a very 
broad hint of his intentions if the Pope continued to refuse 
to permit the Chiistian bachelor to marry with the highest 
sanctions. By the early 1530 ’s the divorce had become a point 
I of honor with Henry, and the Papacy was equally bound in 
[honor not to yield. The Pope, however, did attempt to arrange 
I a compromise, but for his own jiart, Henry intended to be 
I approved in his stand that he was never married to Cath- 
i erine. As a method of pressure, payments of annates from 
’ England to Eome were cut off, with the provision tliat the 
King might compound with the Pope, if it seemed “to Ins 
high wisdom and most prudent discretion” meet to move the 
Pope’s holiness in the matter, and all appeals from the Eng- 
lish church courts to the couits of Eome wore forbidden. 

At last, after Henry VIII had married Anne, and an English 
church court had declared the divorce from Catherine, and a 
new Pope, Paul III, had not only declared the first marriage 
legal, but actually threatened to excommunicate Henry VIII, 
a series of acts was passed through Parliament in 1534, com- 
pleting the separation from Eome. Peter’s pence were stopped, 
' the payment of annates unconditionally forbidden, and the 
I usurped authority of the Bishop of Eome, falsely called the 
tpope, was declared at an end in England Simultaneously 
I came the assertion of royal control over the English church 
Go replace the papal authority. This authority, wielded from 
'■ a distance, had allowed the English church the greatest freedom. 
The new royal control, by a strong monarch close at hand, 
stripped the church of all its old liberty. Convocations lost 
their right of independent legislation, and by the act of Su- 
premacy Henry VIII was declared to be supreme head of the 
church on earth in spiritual as well as temporal affairs. The 
church was at once put in charge of a Lord Vicegerent in Ec- 
clesiastical Causes, and it members were soon to learn what 
royal supremacy meant. 

The assertion of royal control over the church was probably 
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inevitable in the sixteenth century, as a concomitant part of 
the development of the absolute state. The church of England 
held great powers of legislation in her Convocations, her law 
courts controlled the probate of wills and settled all cases re- 
lating to problems arising from marriages; her priests had the 
right to certain dues and fees, such as the tithes and mortuary 
duties , and her bishops, abbots, and monastic corporations con- 
trolled in the aggregate more extensive estates than the crown 
and the nobility The attack upon these pretensions came at 
this time m England and was initiated by the denial of all 
relations between England and Rome because of Henry ’s neces- 
sities in his “great matter” of his divorce In the process of 
transferring papal authority to himself, Henry VIII took the 
■opportunity to seize far greater control over the church than. 
I any pope had ever possessed 

It is worth while to note that the separation from Rome 
did not involve a repudiation of the doctrines of the medieval 
church in favor of Lutheranism, which had recently grown up 
in Germany under the lead of Martin Luther and predicated 
not only a denial of the powers of the pope, but a rejection of 
many of the chief doctrines of the medieval church. Henry 
VIII was as hostile to Lutheranism as the Pope himself. The 
reasons for this may go back to an old personal quarrel between 
the English King and the German reformer, which began when 
Henry wrote his refutation of Luther in his Defense of the 
Seven Sacraments in 1521, in which the King made some re- 
marks uncomplimentary to Luther. Luther replied in language 
which the proud King must have found it hard to forgive, “that 
King of lies. King Heinz by God’s ungrace King of England, 
. . . for since with malice aforethought this , damnable and 
rotten worm has composed lies agamst my King in heaven, it 
is right for me to bespatter this English monarch with his own 
filth and trample his blasphemous crown under feet.” Never- 
theless, when the divorce question was under discussion, Henry 
appealed to Luther for the decision which the Pope refused, 
but no comfort could be extracted from Luther’s doctrines on 
marriage Although approached by Henry on three occasions, 
he refused to change his first view; namely, that the marriage 
with Catherine was legal, but if Henry had to have Anne, let 
him commit bigamy This was adding insult to insult. Perhaps 
1' more fundamental in this matter is the fact that Henry was 
\ essentially a conservative. He was not a heretic like Luther, 
ibut a Christian king standing on his rights. He insisted that 
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' hie and Ins churcli were part of the medieval church, stripped 
iof its abuses. He required that the full medieval doctrine must 
j be accepted by all liis subjects, except whore errors and super- 
stitious evils had crept in, as in the case of the pretended powers 
of the Bishop of Rome, the abuse of the wor.ship of images, the 
excess of holy days, and the evil living in the monasteries His 
nearest approach to anything like Protestantism was to order 
the use of the Bible in English in the churches and the prepara- 
tion of an English primer of prayers and an English musical 
litany, while Lutheran influences affected the Ten Articles, a 
statement of doctrine prepared in 1536 Reformist tendencies 
weie soon eliminated, and the fundamental dogmas of Henry’s 
church, as expressed in the Six Articles of 1539, affirmed the 
acceptance of the mass, clerical celibacy, auricular confession, 
private masses for souls, communion in one kind only, and the 
sanctity of vows of celibacy taken by former monks and nuns 
; Willie Henry VITI brought about the separation of the English 
church from its Roman connections, he actually halted the prog- 
' ross of the reformation of the English church in matters of 
doctrine and ceremonies 

In this subjection of the English church Henry VITI luid the 
sufiport of various elements among his subjects Certain men, 
who expressed their views in contemporary pamphlets, such as 
Simon Pish m the Siipphcahnn of the Beggars, believed 
that the English church had fallen into a state of decay and 
, inefficiency and could be put to rights only by tlie royal au- 
' thorily. In the medieval world the message of the church had 
been the teaching of peace and order. With the comparatively 
minor questions of conduct and morality it troubled itself little, 
j When Henry YU establLslied peace and order almost over night, 
'the old message of the church was outworn Everywhere men 
; were demanding a new evangel, which .should concern it, self with 
I conduct and morals This the church did not have the spiritual 
; insight to proclaim, while its priests were not shining exaraiiles 
,of good living. They were no worse than other men, but they 
were no better, and hence Pisn likened them to ravening wolves 
who ate up the kingdom by holding great extents of property 
without returning any benefits to the country He wanted to 
see the King assert his authority over the church, and do away 
> ivith the distinction between the spiritual kingdom of the church 
and the temporal kingdom ; he wished churchmen to earn their 
own keep, and superfluous churchmen, such as the begging 
friars, set to honest work; and he urged that an end bo made 
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of the process of transferring the land of the realm to the 
church 

Prom other quarters, too, the King received encouragement 
Generally throughout the country there -was much complaint 
about the high probate duties, levied in the church courts for 
the probate of -wills, and about the mortuary or death duties, 
■which the priest claimed on a man’s death. It -was alleged that 
the priests were so exacting that they would be satisfied even 
if the poor widow and heirs were left to starve, taking even 
one poor “silly cow’’ if that was all to be found. 

The landowning gentry, the class represented by the knights 
of the shire in Parliament, had a special interest in the matter 
In the sixteenth century land was the source of wealth much 
more exclusively than can be realized now, when railroads and 
factories and ships are even more important in England than 
the farm Advances were being made in agriculture ; new crops, 
new kinds of leases were being used; and the man who could 
get land on any reasonable terms could make himself rich Eng- 
I land, however, is small in area, and land was not easy to seeure, 

1 since every man who had land held it closely. If only the vast 
I possessions of the church could be brought into the market > 
Here would be opportunity, indeed, for the new technique had 
scarcely been introduced as yet by the sluggish ecclesiastical 
landlords, and their estates would be as virgin soil to new ciops, 
new leases, and new rents. As a class the gentry had a great 
deal of knowledge of the monastic estates in particular, since 
they served as bailiffs and stewards for the monastic houses, 
and ever since the reign of Henry VII, they had shown them- 
selves eager to secure these lands for themselves They wel-j 
corned the royal supremacy, since they thought it would be a| 
signal for the division of this property among themselves So 
it proved eventually, but not quite so directly as they had en- 
visaged it during the parliamentary sessions of the early 1530 ’s. 

The subjugation of the church to the royal supremacy not only 
rounded out the powers of the national state, but enabled the 
King to secure the smews of material resources which, during 
the next three quarters of a century, assured to the crown the 
maintenance of that control of Parliament remarked in the be- 
ginning of this chapter It is not necessary to suppose that 
Henry VIII foresaw clearly this achievement or consciously 
purposed this end. He was led to take action by a very press- 
ing need for money He began liis reign with a substantial 
revenue, based on the rents of landed estates and customs dues 
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of various kinds, plus certain payments of the pension or in- 
demnity from Prance He also inherited a great treasure chest, 
accumulated hy the thrift of Henry VII, his father 

During the war with Prance and Scotland, fought in the 
years from 1511 to 1514, most of the surplus treasure had been 
exhausted. During a second war with Prance from 1522 to 
1525, it proved impossible to secure taxes or forced loans in 
amounts sufficient to carry on the campaigns. This curious 
experience proved to the government that taxation, whether in 
the form of parliamentary grants or forced loans, was too in- 
elastic to depend upon in emergencies, and Wolsey’s attempts 
' to increase the permanent revenues through reliance upon the 
indemnity payments from Prance were not really successful 
The critical turn in the divorce case in 1529 made a new 
solution of the financial question necessary Charles V seemed 
to be threatening a war in defense of his aunt, Queen Catherine. 
To offset this danger, an English alliance with Prance was care- 
fully cultivated at the cost of the remission of the pension pay- 
ments. While less money came in, more was needed to prepare 
for defense and to accumulate a new surplus in the event of 
a war not of Henry’s choosing, from which he might not be 
able to retire as in 1525 In the remembrances or memoranda of 
Cromwell, the new chief minister, there are many references 
' ‘ To remember the King for the reparation of his navy, ” . . . 
“The King’s navy, ordinances, and munitions of war to be pro- 
vided for,” . . and “What neees.sity there is to cause treas- 
ure to be laid up for all events ’’ Under these circumstances 
a beginning was made of annexing the wealtli of the church to 
the crown In the Convocations of 1530, in addition to recogniz- 
' ing Henry as head of the church, the clergy of England prom- 
ised to pay about £118,000 for their pardon from praemunii’e 
Before this amount was completely paid, the clergy were forced 
to agree to pay to the King the annates or first-fruits, previ- 
ously paid to the pope, and the ecclesiastical tenths, or ten per 
cent of the annual income every year Previously tenths had 
been voted occasionally and were paid on the basis of an as- 
sessment made in 1291, which took no account of the increase 
in values since that time. The new tenths were to be paid on 
an assessment made under the terms of the act, in 1535, and 
represented an actual ten per cent 
Por some years there had been hints in London that a greater 
annexation of church property was being contemplated. Crom- 
well’s own papers give hints of the formation of new schemes 
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in his mmd, one of them foreshadowing the complete seculariza- 
tion of the endowments and property of all departments of the 
church. In the early summer of 1535 a less ambitious plan 
was put into operation for the confiscation of the property 
of the monasteries. Agents were sent out to visit the monas- 
teries, make inventories of their property, take possession of 
their jewels, plate, and ornaments, investigate the lives and 
living of the monks, and lay strict injunctions upon the monks 
as to their future conduct. So galling were these injunctions 
as they were propounded by the “satrapike” and officious visi- 
tors, that a good number of monasteries asked to be dissolved 
at once with the surrender of their property to the king, while 
other houses paid Cromwell handsomely to be relieved of the 
injunctions When the findings and reports of the visitors had 
been completed, they showed such a state of immorality in the 
monastic houses that, when they were read in Parliament the 
members are said to have cried out in horror, “Down with 
them, down with them.” It is probable that not too much care 
was taken m the accuracy of the picture given by the visitors' 
reports, provided it was lurid enough, for the sole purpose of the 
reports on the moral conditions in the houses was to provide 
a protective covering for the confiscation by the crown. At 
first only the smaller houses, having a clear yearly income of 
less than £200 a year, were taken, but before 1540 all the 
monasteries had surrendered their property. In the case of 
the larger houses the farce of voluntary surrender was carried 
out, but so reluctant were some of the houses to surrender that 
strong pressure, such as the judicial murder of the abbots- 
of Beading, Gloucester, and Colchester on trumped up charges 
of treason, was necessary. 

In most parts of England the monasteries no longer served 
any usefulness or advantage to the common good Their agri- 
culture was baeirward, the charity they dispensed was perfunc- 
tory and of little social value, and their hospitality, or service 
as inns to travelers and business men on the road, was declining. 
In the north of England, as yet more backward than the rest 
of the country, they were still useful ‘ ‘ Strangers and baggars 
of corn betwixt Yorkshire, Lancashire, Kendal, Westmoreland, 
and the Bishopric (of Durham) was in their carriage of corn 
greatly succoured both horse and man by the said abbeys; for 
none was in those parts denied neither horsemeat nor man’s 
meat, so that the people was greatly refreshed by the said 
abbeys where now they have no such succour.” It was perhaps 
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because in the North public opinion would be hardest to in- 
fluence that the reports of the visitors were filthiest. When the 
actual confiscation of the northern houses was undertaken, the 
people of the North rose in one of the most serious rebellions 
of the sixteenth century, the Pilgi image of Grace, to defend 
the monastic houses in their midst. Prom Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire to Westmoreland and Cumberland the country, in 
the fall of 1536, was up in arms on account of the suppression 
of the monasteries and rumors of further confiscation of church 
property. All classes from peasants to the gentry united against 
the King to cheek the absolutistic trend of the government 
The armies of the rebels so outnumbered the royal forces led 
by the Duke of Norfolk that, had an engagement taken place, 
the fate of the Tudor dynasty would have been sealed The 
Duke of Norfolk, however, divided the rebels by promising con- 
cessions and spinning out negotiations, until the crown could 
rally its forces, and eventually the government was able to 
seize and execute the leaders Before this was done there were 
many anxious moments, but the final success of the King was 
a proof that there were no forces in England able to resist 
the absolutism of the crown 

The confiscation of the monasteries was followed by the sup- 
pression of the friaries and, after it had been discovered that 
the worship of saints was a popish superstition and abuse, by 
the sequestration of the shrines of 1he great saints of England 
Among them was lliat of Saint Thomas a Beekct at Canterbury, 
“so preciously adorned with gold and silver and stone that at 
midnight you might in some manner have discovered all things 
as well as at noon day’’, that at Winchester, where to the dis- 
may of the spoilers “there was no gold nor ring nor true stone 
in it, but all great counterfeits’’; and that at Chichester, where 
there were fifty-five images of silver gilt, fifty-seven pieces of 
gold and silver work, and three caskets of jewels 

Under the stress of the continuing financial needs of the gov- 
ernment, the confiscation of the chantries or endowments for 
singing masses for dead men’s souls and of the communion plate 
and ornaments of the parish churches was planned in the last 
years of Henry’s reign, but was not actually carried through 
until the beginning of the reign of Edward VI, the next King. 
Edward’s ministei’s eventually determined to take in hand 
the annexation of all church property to the limits first en- 
visaged by Cromwell. In the last year of the reign they began 
tiie attack upon the last important estates of the church, the 
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bishoprics, and had actually begun the transfer when Edward’s 
death and Mary’s accession to the tlrrone ended the process 
Elizabeth did not revive the plan, hut she did compel her bishops 
to exchange some of their best Jand for other kinds of property 
of very much less value Thus from the fall of Wolsey to the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, the church was compelled 
to part with a significant part of its property for the benefit of 
the crown 

It was the original intention of Cromivell to use the newly 
acquired monastic property as a permanent endowment for the 
crown. With the rents from such great estates the king could 
live of his own and yet have sufficient surplus to accumulate 
a "treasure against all events ” Tins is directly in line with 
Henry VII ’s policy of basing revenues on crown lands Henry 
VII found his opportunity in the weakness of the nobles , Grom- 
^ well, his in the weakness of the church Circumstances com- 
pelled the alienation of about one-eighth of the property be- 
tween 1536 and 1540, m Cromwell’s own lifetime, by way of 
rewards to those able and unscrupulous men by whose aid alone 
the changes of the decade were carried through. After 1540 a 
new policy was begun, of selling extensive areas of the lands for 
, ready money, a practice which was continued through to the 
' end of the century, whenever the financial situation of the gov- 
ernment was critical. In 1540 a war with France seemed to be 
impending over the question of the payment of the pensions, 
which the King of France had interrupted during Henry VIII ’s 
difficulties with Charles V and the Pope as the price of French 
friendship for Henry Large sums were being spent for jerry- 
built "block-houses” or coast-defense forts, which fell into de- 
j cay almost as soon as they were constructed The surplus was 
I not accumulating fast enough to form a really substantial war- 
I chest , and, to fill it up quickly, blocks of land were offered for 
sale War actually broke out in 1542, with Henry VIII and 
Charles V in alliance against Prance and Scotland The sur- 
plus, large as it was, was exhausted in a single campaign, and 
land was sold in ever greater quantities. Land sales were one 
of the most important sources of money in this unhappy time, 
when every device that could be thought of, even to the debase- 
ment of the coinage, was used to keep the war going As in the 
case of the gifts of land between 1536 and 1540, the sales in 
this war period benefited especially the official classes and the 
courtiers, who purchased at what seemed fair market values, 
based on the rents of 1535, and at once mtrodueed all the new 
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teclmical apparatus, already spoken, of, to draw great foi'tunes 
from their new estates. On the basis of their positions in the 
government service and their ownership of church land, the 
aristocrats of ability raised thejnselves to the peerage More 
than that, with their wealth and local power based on land 
ownership, they assumed a position of partnership with the 
king in the state. Their ablest figures sat in the Privy Council, 
which exercised the king’s authority, used the king’s name by 
delegation of the king’s power, and, during the course of the 
war with Prance, rose to a new importance in the state, play- 
ing from this time forward a more prominent part in the control 
■of affairs than the sovereign in his own person. 

Some Biographical Sketches op the Early Sixteenth 
Century 

Of these able and pushing officials there were scores in the 
service of Henry VIII, many of whom achieved lasting im- 
portance for the families which they founded and so nobly 
endowed with church land They numbered among them the 
names of Russell, Herbert, North, Cecil, Paulet, Paget, Mildmay, 
Southwell, Dudley, Seymour, Sadler, St John, Wriothesley, 
and others distinguished in English lustory. Most notable were 
Thomas Cranmer, Thomas Cromwell, and Stephen Gardiner 

Like many others of these men, Thomas Cranmer was a Cam- 
bridge man, who received his M.A. in 1515 and then became 
a fellow of Jesus College. During his time at Cambridge, 
Thomas Bilney, a member of Trinity Hall, was passing through 
a senes of spiritual struggles not unlike those which Luther 
was experiencing in Germany. Bilney found comfort in the 
writings of St. Paul, accepted the doctrine of justification by 
faith, insisted on the vanity of merely external rites and cere- 
monies, and held to the nothingness of human effort without 
faith in Christ, without rejecting the doctrines of the medieval 
church, such as Transubstantiation. Bilney gathered a number 
of friends about him in a little society, made up of such men 
as Latimer, Barnes, Lambert, Matthew Parker, and others; but 
the general attitude of the student body and of the fellows to 
him is shown by the popular designation of the place where 
they congregated as “Heretics’ Hill.’’ Cranmer was influenced 
by Bilney at Cambridge; and in 1532, while on a diplomatic 
mission for the King in Germany, he had an opportunity to 
learn more of the reform movement which was sweeping Europe. 
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On tins occasion, he secretly married the niece of Osiander, one 
of the German reformers , and, according to his enemies, he was 
obliged to take her around with him packed in a great chest, 
since the King refused to allow him to show her openly This 
little incident gives one of the clues to his character. He was 
most receptive of currents of new thought, but was timid, had 
little backbone, and was eager to please those in authority 
While still a fellow at Jesus College, he had made the sug- 
gestion that the King should appeal from the decision of the 
Pope in the matter of his divorce to the judgment of the scholars 
and universities of Christendom While this suggestion was of 
really little value, since the scholars of the world gave their 
opinions either in accordance with the views of their rulers, 
or to the side which paid most liberally, it seemed to have pos- 
sibilities at first, and Henry liked it so well that he rewarded 
Cranmer for making it by taking him into his service During 
the time that Cranmer was abroad on his German mission. Arch- 
bishop Warham of Canterbury died, and Henry VIII resolved 
to secure the office for Cranmer, since he had taken a great 
lilung to him — Henry loved him more than any other man who 
ever served the crown — and because he realized that Cranmer 
would make no difficulties about doing what needed doing in 
the matter of the divorce. Shortly after his election, Cranmer 
convened an ecclesiastical court and pronounced the nullity of 
the marriage of Henry and Catherine and the legality of the 
marriage of Henry and Anne, which had taken place in the 
previous year. Three years later, when Henry had grown tired 
of Anne and she had laid herself open to conviction for adultery, 
Cranmer pliantly announced that the same marriage which he 
had declared valid in 1533 had never been of any effect and was 
null and void from the beginning, because of certain impedi- 
ments which the King had secretly told him of 

Por all his subserviency to the King, Cranmer did the Eng- 
lish church notable service As the reign continued, Cranmer 
became more and more interested in Lutheranism, and, even 
while Henry still lived, he did much to prepare the realm for 
Protestantism. After Henry’s death he came under the in- 
fluence of Zwinglianism, the more radical type of Protestantism, 
and inclined the English church in that direction. He was early 
interested in giving the Bible to the people in the vernacular 
and in conducting the services oP the church in the popular 
tongue. It was through his efforts that all parish churches were 
ordered to possess a copy of the Bible in English in 1538, and the 
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English prayers and litanies were prepared by him He had an 
extraordinary sense of the beauty of language and of the dra- 
matics of ceremonial. In his English prayers and m his later 
adaptations of the old church service to the needs of the new 
English church in the Prayer Book, his forms of service and his 
translations of the Latin service are among the most lovely 
things of the sixteenth century in daily use among us today 
With all Ins timidity and pliancy, ho had a more genuine love 
of truth and a more eager desire to got at the bottom of leligious 
questions than any other Englishman of his time His pre- 
eminent fault was that he was too stupid, or too idealistic, to 
realize that his great abilities were being used by other men 
whose interest in religious changes was not so single-minded 
as his own 

Stephen Gardiner, the son of a cloth worker, a graduate 
of Cambridge, entered public service as private secretary to 
Wolsey about 1526 A few years later he became secretary to 
the King and was much busied in the divorce In 1531 he was 
elected Bishop of Winchester, one of the richest of the English 
sees, and, from that time forward until the close of Henry’s 
reign, his abilities as a canonist and diplomat gave him a large 
part in state affairs. lie was as pliant as Cranmer, but very 
hostile to now thouglit or ideas. The story is told that when lie 
became chancellor of the university of Cambridge, ho forbade 
tlie new pronunciation of Greek, which was in vogue there, 
simply on the ground that it was new. Long before, as Master 
of Trinity Hall, he had driven Bilney from the university. He 
accepted Henry’s renunciation of the papal power, and even 
wrote one of the best defenses of Henry’s right to establish his 
control over the church For all that, he was uncompromisingly 
hostile to any innovation in doctrine When, in the later 1530 ’s, 
Cranmer and Cromwell were negotiating with the Lutherans, 
it was Gardiner who spoiled their plans He followed up his 
victory by promulgating the very reactionary Six Articles in 
1539, which are supposed to be mainly his work After Crom- 
well’s fall his influence was very powerful, but his extreme 
reaction and his enmity for Cranmer seem to have cost him 
Henry’s favor to such an extent that he was not named in 
Henry VIIl ’s will as one of Edward VI ’s council Although 
his enemies kept him in prison during most of Edward’s reign, 
he was still to achieve greatly when Mary became queen. 

Thomas Cromwell, son of a .smith and fuller and shearer of 
cloth of Putney, was trained a.s an accountant, became a soldier 
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of the French King, a beggar in Florence, a clerk to English mer- 
chants in Antwerp, an employee of a Venetian merchant in 
Italy, and at last a combination of lawyer, money-lender, and 
dresser of cloth in London. His pleasing address and con- 
versation, wide experience, and remarkable abiliry attracted 
Wolsey, and as early as 1514 he was Wolsey’s man of business. 
Ten years later he got a good deal of first-hand knowledge 
of the monastic situation in England, as Wolsey’s legal 
adviser on the occasion of the suppression of a number of small 
monasteries, which Wolsey was planning to use, with papal 
consent, to provide endowments for his new colleges at Oxford 
and at Ipswich 

Wolsey’s disgrace threatened to involve CromAvell also, but 
possibly the fact that he alone knew and understood the intricate 
technicalities of government which Wolsey had been accustomed 
to handle led to Cromwell’s retention in the government ser-'''- 
lee Soon afterward, getting into the royal presence, ho sug- 
gested to the King the policy of making himself the head of 
the English church as the best solution of the divorce question , 
and at the same time he promised to make Henry VIII the i idl- 
est king that ever was in England, if Henry would accept his 
service A very rapid rise followed. In 1531, he was Privy 
Councillor ; in 1532, Master of the Jewels and Treasurer of 
the fine which the clergy were paying for their pardon fi om 
praemunire, Clerk of the Hanaper, and Master of Wards , m 
1533, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1534, king’s Secretary 
and Master of the Rolls, in 1535, the king’s Vicegerent in aU 
causes ecclesiastical, supreme over bishops and archbishops , in 
1536, Lord Privy Seal; in 1539, Lord Great Chamberlain, and 
in 1540, about a month before he was executed, Earl of Essex. 

While in Italy he seems to have absorbed some of the new 
concepts of statecraft which were in the air there, and three 
years before Machiavelli’s Pnnce — ^the book summing up the 
new Italian attitude of the supremacy of the ruler — was printed, 
Cromwell owned a manuscript copy He once advised Reginald 
Pole, who was later to play a leading role in English politics, 
that the old precepts for princes, dealing with the service of 
the people and the honor of the nation, were applauded in the 
school room, but were not at all liked in secret councils of princes 
Certainly, in his own career, Cromwell never allowed any of 
the old precepts to stand in the way of setting up the prince 
as an end in himself, of identifying the prince with the state, 
of making the state absolute over its subjects, and of acting as 
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though the ordinary rules of private morality did not apply m 
the public acts of rulers The execution of the conscientious 
.objectors, the new legal basis for the English church, the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, and the exaction of annates, and 
' the annual tenths from the clergy were his work. Nor did he 
entirely neglect his own interests. He never hesitated to accept 
presents and favors from those who asked his influence, and, 
m the dissolution of the monasteries, he profited handsomely, 
receiving from the King the priory of Lewes, with lands stretch- 
ing from Kent to Yorkshire, the house of St. Ositli in Essex, 
■of Colchester in Essex, of Launde in Leicestershire, part of the 
see of Norwich which was surrendered by the bishop, and a 
long lease on the house of the Austin friars in the heart of 
London 

Although he probably remained loyal to the old beliefs in so 
far as he had any religious convictions — in his will he set aside 
some money for masses for the salvation of his soul — ^yet he 
seems to have felt that the old doctrines and the new absolutism 
were incompatible. He made several moves in association with 
Cranmer to ease the way for Lutheranism, and at the end of his 
life he succeeded in arranging a marriage between his King, who 
was conveniently without a wife at the moment, and Anne, sis- 
ter of the Duke of Cloves, one of the leading Protestant princes 
in Germany liis hope was to bring England into a Protestant 
.alliance and to usher Lutheranism into England Unfortunately, 
Holbein’s portrait of Anne, which had been painted to reveal 
her extreme beauty to the King, more than did her justice, 
and, after sight of her, Henry could not bring himself to con- 
summate the marriage More than that, a shift of continental 
politics made the Protestant alliance undesirable Cromwell 
paid for his too lavish praise of Anne’s comeliness and for his 
mistake in foreign policy with his life, much to the relief of 
I the adherents of the old doctrines, such as Gardiner, and to the 
great joy of the remnants of the old nobles, such as the How- 
I ards, who resented the rule of a Putney dresser of cloth. 

The changes made by Henry VIII iii the government of the 
church were one phase of a larger European movement, known 
as the Reformation This was supported by all sorts of men 
for all kinds of reasons. Kings and princes, of whom Henry 
Vin was one, were eager to extend tlicir authority over all 
aspects of men’s concerns by taking over the control of reli- 
gion They were also interested iii taking possession of the 
patronage and wealth of the church Hcholars and humanists, 
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such as Erasmus and More, devotees of learning, culture, and 
truth, were convinced that pluralities and nonresidence of the 
clergy, the ignorance of the priests, and the superstitious tradi- 
tions of the churcli stood in the way of advances to a higher 
level of civilization Though these intellectuals often depre- 
cated the catastrophic changes in religious life when they came, 
their criticisms of the church had done much to prepare for the 
actual events Moreover, as the revolution in the ecclesiastical 
, world proceeded, many scholars took in hand the task of work- 
ing out a new system of dogma and doctrines to rationalize the 
I changes which had been made 

Ordinary men who thought on the matter of religion seri- 
ously often approached the Eeformation from still another 
direction. They were becoming more and more interested in 
cultivating the simple virtues of honesty, charity, sobriety, and 
chastity, which they felt religion ought to inculcate Since the 
medieval church was neglecting to do this, such men were pre- 
pared to abandon the old order and help a new into existence 
They were not concerned with wealth, power, or doctrines 
They merely desired to bring to pass a great moral advance 
in society by means of an evangelical religion Only later did 
they come to feel that certain doctrines of the old church stood 
in the way of the great revival, and then they began to work 
out a practical theology of their own to fit their needs 
No single group interested in the Reformation could have 
succeeded in bringing it about without the others It should 
-be emphasized further that Henry VIII had no intention of 
I playing the game for the evangelicals. He wished the doctrines 
’ and practices of his church to remain as they had always been, 
barring superstitious innovations such as the Papacy. Yet by 
ushering m changes in one aspect of church affairs, he made all 
the rest easier to bring about either in his own lifetime or after 
his death 
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CHAPTEE X 


THE MIDDLE PBEIOD OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 

During the last half dozen years of Henry’s lifetime the 
business of the government, owing to the increased functions 
it was exercising in religion, in confiscating and redistributing 
the land and property of the monasteries, and especially in 
carrying on the great war with Prance and Scotland, became 
so great that it was no longer possible for a single minister, such 
as Cromwell or Wolsey, to oversee all its details Cromwell’s 
execution in 1540 paved the way for the formal organization 
of the closest advisers and most trusted friends of the King into 
the Privy Council This was a body of about twenty members 
drawn from the larger and more cumbersome king’s council, 
consisting of the executive heads of the great state departments, 
who met together a number of times each week to dispatch busi- 
ness and decide upon government policy. 

The Privy Council represented the king in the most complete 
way. It was vested with a delegation of his authority and 
exercised it in his stead. It spoke m his name and signed docu- 
ments with a lead stamp, which had all the validity of the king’s 
holographic signature It was the "crown-m-council, ” while 
the king was the “crown-in-person”, but as long as Henry VIII 
was vigorous and able, he was unquestionably master of the 
council; and it was utterly subservient to his will This was 
vividly illustrated when the terms of the peace with Prance 
were being discussed in 1545 Francis I of Prance demanded 
the restoration of Boulogne, which Henry had captured “Every 
councillor saith ‘Away with it,’ ’’ but the King said “We will 
keep it,’’ and there was not “remaining in the council that 
dare move the rendrv thereof’’ except the old Duke of Nor- 
folk, who represented the old fifteenth century baronial tradition 
and refused to shut his mouth even in the presence of the King. 

In the last years of his life, Henry’s powers failed rapidly 
His body became so heavy and fat that his legs would not sup- 
port his weight, and he had to lean upon attendants when he 
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■walked. He was often indisposed by a running sore in bis 
leg and for days left affairs of state entirely alone. In Ins 
absence from the council two factions formed, winch were al- 
ready well developed when he fell into his final illness One 
was headed by the Duke of Norfolk and represented the con- 
servative and reactionary tradition. It was natural that the 
conservatives in religion should gather to his support ; and, con- 
sequently, churchmen who wanted no further changes in re- 
ligion, such as Stephen Gardiner, Bishop oC Winchester, and 
Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, joined m his following. 
Because the religious interest veiled all expression and discus- 
sion in this age and provided a satisfactory cover for the am- 
bitions of Norfolk and the reactionary tendencies of the group, 
this party became known as the party of the Old Learning, that 
is, the old religion and all connected with it. They accepted 
the separation from Rome and the king ’s headship of the church, 
but were opposed to all further changes in religion 

They were still powerful enough to annoy Catherine Parr 
(Henry’s sixth and last queen) with intimations of heresy and 
to torture and execute the well connected Anne Askew for 
heresy m 1546 This was, however, the last manifestation of 
their power. Late in 1546 the strength of tlieir ojiponents in 
the council was increased by the return to London of Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford, undo of the young Prince of Wales, 
Edward, and of John Dudley, Viscount Li.sle, the most am- 
bitious and unscrupulous representative of the great Dudley 
family of the sixteenth century. The ascendancy of the new 
group showed itself when John Dudley dared to strike Stephen 
Gardiner in full council meeting and received only a short im- 
prisonment in the Tower for his insult, when Gardiner’s name 
was omitted from Henry’s will as one of the guardians of the 
young Prince Edward , and when Norfolk and his brilliant young 
son, the Earl of Surrey, poet, and hero of the French war, were 
both arrested on trumped up charges of treason and condemned 
to bo cxcculod on Ho nunsiest evidence. 

Sciriioiii and Dudle-'- headed the party of the New Learning. 
Its moinbors hivoi od furiher changes in the foims of worship 
and in il'o dofirino', of llm church than Henrv VTII bad been 
willuig 10 make ihil Ihore is much reason to think 1hat in 
Ihoir real •’or dunmos m llie forms of worship and in the doc- 
trines of Ho ohiirih Ihov were animated by the basest of mo- 
tives Tins, of course does not apply to Archbishop Oranmer 
and other bisliops and Ihcologians of the party, but they had 
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no real voice in determining policy. The responsible politicians 
who directed the party of the New Learning were generally 
indifferent to the spiritual values ol the new religion, or were 
even attached in their hearts to the old faith John Dudley 
acknowledged on the scaffold that he had never given up his 
allegiance to the old religion ; others, such as William Cecil, were 
willing to conform to any faith and changed with the current 
fashions , Seymour was perhaps genuinely sincere in his attach- 
ment to the new religion, but when he began to let its idealistic 
applications interfere with business his colleagues cut off his 
head. 

Forms of worship are in one sense dramatic representations 
of religious doctrine, and doctrine is an attempt to give an in- 
tellectual expression to belief. '.^In the case of the individual, 
doctrine may be based upon tradition, or intellectual conviction, 
or it may be accepted because it defines belief about the rela- 
tions between man and God in terms of greatest material ad- 
vantage This last seems to have been the situation of the 
Protestant doctrine in the case of the politicians of the party 
of the New Leanung )' They encouraged popular interest in 
Protestantism to gain a following, as was clearly recognized 
by the imperial ambassador in London, Chapuys, when he wrote 
early in 1547, “to gam a party they drag the whole country 
into this damnable error ’ ’ of Protestantism , and then they used 
the new religion as a justification for their own actions and 
policies. 

The determining factor in the social and political life of this 
period was the land confiscated from the monasteries by Henry 
VIII Circumstances had compelled him to give away or sell 
seven-eighths of what he had taken . A good deal of this was in 
the hands of the aggressive agents who had helped him carry 
through the confiscation; and on the basis of their new wealth 
they were already being raised into a new nobility under such 
titles as Earl of Pembroke, Earl of Hertford, Lord of St John, 
Marquis of Northampton, and many others, while, incidentally, 
their great abilities were giving them seats in the Privy Council. 
The property of the monasteries had been confiscated by Henry 
as an outcome of the quarrel with the Papacy, but by the end 
of his reign it was beginning to be clear that justificatory 
grounds for the confiscation were weak under the Heurician 
doctrinal system. What had been done might be endangered; 
and, a matter of equally great importance, further confiscations 
could have that moral sanction so dear to all men only if fur- 
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ther changes in religion were made. Once the changes were 
determined npoti by the interested politicians of the council, 
Archbishop Cranmer and lus co-workers were given a chance 
to expound the truth as they saw it in doctrine and ceremonial 
forms There is here no intention to impugn their single- 
mindedness and zeal for truth, but it should be recognized 
that they would never have had a chance if their doctrines had 
not been found useful to the men who, in the last analysis, 
made the decision 

Before the death of Henry VIII on January 28, 1547, the 
party of the New Learning had established itself in complete 
control of the Privy Council by the condemnation of Norfolk 
and his son Surrey; and shortly after the old King’s death, 
the Privy Council usurped the control of the government. It 
carried through the coup d’etat, which placed the politicians 
of the New Learning in supreme control of the state by setting 
aside the will of the dead King, which had appointed the lead- 
ing mcmbeis of the council as regents or guardians of Henry ’.s 
nme-veiii’-ohi son. King Edward VI, and by constituting Edward 
iSe\n'our as I.iwd Protector of the realm, assisted by a council 
del i\uig IIk'ii' powers from the new King, and not from Henry’s 
wiil On Sunday, February 7, 1547, at almo.st the first council 
meelitiir of tlie new reign, three members, Paget, Denny, and 
lleidK’il leeoiijiled the late King’.s promises and plans revealed 
by hiiii 10 tlieniselves to advance his chief advisers in honors 
and (Imiiilies and to endow them with grants of land to enable 
Ihem to ma'nlam their new positions. The council felt it their 
dulv lo e.'iirv out the wishes of the dead King thus set forth 
and ill once oidered warrants for grants to be issued to the 
Conn ol A iiumentations, which was in charge of the crown 
lands In I he urst year of Edward’s reign, gifts of land with 
fill f’uiual r'^ifial value of over .£5700 were made by the council 
to IheinseKes, and during the entire reign bv a continuance 
of 11 IS gC‘ne’'osi1y, land to the yearly rental value of over £30,- 
000 wii'. Iliiis fli.stributed. During the same time land renting 
for Ol cr £21 ,000 a year was sold on such terms that those for- 
tnn.ile enough 1,o be allowed to purchase were nearly as well 
off as though they had gotten their land for nothing. 

Riiice the goxernment finances ever since 1535 wore in large 
mca'-uie dependent upon land rents from the suppressed mon- 
asieii.'s, Ihe evlensive gifts and sales necessitated further con- 
fiseatums fi-om the church, which still held a large amount of 
proiierl.y. The chantries had already been marlced for dissolu- 
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tion in Henry VIII ’s lifetime , and after their confiscation and 
the sale of their land m 1547 and 1648, church plate and goods 
suggested themselves in 1549. The matter of church plate illus- 
trates very well the connection between Protestant forms of 
service and doctrine and the selfish aims of the politicians In 
ls47 they had repealed all the old heresy laws and ordered cer- 
tain changes m the ehureii service which implied the rejection 
of ceitain old doctrines Gardiner and Bonner resisted and 
were put into prison where they remained until the beginning 
of the next reign In 1548 the council began to encourage a 
more positive kind of Protestantism and in 1549 authorized the 
publication of a book of Common Prayer, prepared by Cranmer. 
On the ground that the simplicity of the new services made 
unnecessary the great quantities of gold and silver sacred ves-' 
sels, which the parish churches of England had accumulated 
during the past eight or nine centuries, the council ordered 
the surrender of all excess church plate to the government. 

There was one great body of corporate church wealth still 
intact, the properties of the bishopries As early as 1546 or 
1547 the leaders of the party of the New Learning had thought 
of confiscating the estates of the bishops, but met resistance 
from the great nobles who served as stewaids of bishops’ estates 
at liigh salaries. After 1549 John Dudley, now Duke of 
Northumberland, and in control of the council through the 
deposition of Edward Seymour, began to be very much interested 
in a type of Protestantism known as Zwinglianism, which re- 
jected bishops in the church as unnecessary He began to favor 
Zwinglian theologians and to trump up charges against bishops 
and imprison them His growing radicaksm is very evident 
through its reflections in the second book of Common Prayer of 
1552, which accepted the Zwinglian theology rather completely 
and implied it in ceremonial forms The way was now clear 
for the great attack upon the bishoprics and in 1552 and 1553 
Northumberland began to secularize the property of bishops 
and to annex it as Ins own property. 

It must be realized that the interest of the great privy coun- 
cillors of Edward VI in church land and property was in tune 
with a similar interest among the people, that is, the populus 
as distinguished from the plebs What real enthusiasm there 
was for religion was felt by the poor and lowly, the common 
crowd of London artisans and workmen, the pleis; hut the coun- 
trv gentlemen and the rising merchants, men of local weight 
and influence, the populus j were as much without religious zeal 
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as any member of the council They too were interested in 
land, and in Parliament, their especial assembly, they gave 
cordial support to the continued looting of the church in the 
eager hope of sharing the crumbs in the form of grants and 
purchases of rectories impropriate, small priories, and other 
parcels of landed property The land sales were their great 
opportunity , and eagerly did they crowd the sales-commissioners ’ 
offices to pick up land assessed at ten or twenty pounds a year 
in value, which would form the basis of a new family fortune 
and a new social position. 

While the responsible authors of policy were making England 
officially Protestant and were looting the state to their hearts’ 
content, the great masses of the people, except the town artisans 
already referred to, were opposed to the new religion. In the 
southwestern counties they even took up arms against the new 
Prayer Book in 1549, since it provided for services in English, 
which took their minds off their prayers and devotions during 
the service as the unintelligible Latin service had never done. 
This rebellion spread rapidly through England, and kindled 
into flame agrarian discontent in the eastern counties, especially 
in Norfolk. Seymour, the Lord Protector, hesitated to deal 
with the agrarian revolt with proper severity, because he real- 
ized that the rebels had just grievances Dudley declared that 
such hesitation was treason, and by pressing this charge he was 
able to depose Seymour from his office and deprive him of his 
control of the council. In January of 1552 Dudley was able to 
bring against Seymour new charges, entirely without founda- 
tion, and by fraudulent means to obtain an order from the 
King for his execution. In this wise Dudley came into com- 
plete control of the government. Not satisfied with his present 
power, he planned to perpetuate it. Knowing that the Princess 
Mary, Henry VIII ’s eldest daughter by Catherine of Aragon, 
and designate-successor to Edward under the will of Henry 
VIII, was a fanatical Catholic, who would never permit the 
continuance of Protestantism and would certainly reverse the 
confiscation of the bishoprics which was then under way, he 
planned to prevent her accession after Edward’s death. On 
the ground that Henry VIII had provided for the succession 
by will, Dudley persuaded Edward that he had the same power 
to do as his father had done. The circumstance that Henry VITI 
had taken care to secure parliamentary authorization for his 
will, while Edward had not, was not mentioned. Edward ac- 
cordingly set aside the succession as determined by his father, 
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m favor of the beautiful and learned Lady Jane Grey, a 
descendant of Heniy VIII ’s sister Mary, and to secure his own 
power, Dudley married Lady Jane Grey to bis own son. Sir 
Guilford Dudley 

Dudley realized that be had aroused strong opposition against 
himself, because he was trying to make himself the founder of 
a new dynasty, and, even more importantly, because be was so 
greedy that he seemed to wish everything for himself. He 
already was taking the bishoprics into his own possession 
without going through the formality of having the state acquire 
them first, and the property of individuals might be marked 
for seizure next. To save what they had from Dudley, the 
council united against him when the young King died in 1553 ; 
and although Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed m London and 
held her position as queen for nine days, they soon aided Mary 
to enter the city in triumph John Dudley was arrested and 
soon after executed as a traitor Some of those who went to 
Mary ’s support were animated by the magic of the Tudor name ; 
but most of the really important men in the council declared 
for Mary because Dudley’s overweening greed and avarice con- 
vinced them that their chances to keep what they had were 
better with Mary than with him It is fair to add that the per- 
sonal fear of Dudley was coupled with apprehension of French 
pi'edominance, which Dudley had furthered, and with dread of 
an invasion by the Emperor Charles V in favor of Mary, his 
cousin, in ease she were kept from her rightful inheritance. 

The decision for Mary did not imply that the council and the 
nobility and gentry had surrendered the government, it was 
rather a means to keep its control. Some concession was, of 
course, to be made to Maiy’s religious prejudices; and to the 
Catholics at heart, this must have been welcome But on the 
other hand, these shrewd, hard, unspiritual men from the first 
refused to discuss the validity of their titles , and the question 
of the Papacy was odious to them They instinctively felt that 
the papal authority W’ould call their titles into question. “Par- 
liament is not going well,” wrote an ambassador in London to 
his government, “and there is difSculty about religion, the 
pope’s authority, and the restitution of church property; so 
much so that a conspiracy has been discovered among those who 
hold that property . who would rather get themselves mas- 
sacred than let go of the abbey lands.” In Mary’s first Parlia- 
ment, her House of Commons bargained with her There should 
be no difficulty about declaring the legality of the marriage of 
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her mother, if she would consent to say nothing about the papal 
authority Under the persuasions of William Pagei, one of the 
smoothest of the council, and of the Emperor, the Commons 
, even voted back the old doctrine as it had been m the time of 
Henry VIII by 270 votes to 80. The Emperor Charles V, wlio 
took it upon hiinself to advise Mary, would have been willing 
to have Mary ascend her throne under a pledge not to meddle 
with religion; and if Mary had been content to stop with the 
restoration of the Henrieian system, her settlement might have 
been permanent and lasting But Mary would not be satisfied 
with the ousting of Protestantism and the return to the doctrine 
of the medieval church She insisted upon the reversal of the 
separation from Rome and the reaffirmation of the allegiance 
of England to the Papacy. 

The Roman church was somewhat improved over the pagan 
renaissance institution from which Henry VIII had separated 
the English church It was being reconverted to Christianity 
by a line of genuinely religious popes, it was working out a 
consistent statement of doctrine and dogma in the Council of 
Trent and was to publish them authoritatively in 1563, an 
aggressive body of devoted m]s>sionarie,s, the Je.snits, had come 
into being to reconvert Protestant lands and to convert hcatlicn 
peoples in the colonial world to Roman Christianity. These 
things had, however, no effect upon Mary; and even without 
them she would have insisted upon a return of England to her 
obedience to the pope There came to Mary’s aid in this task 
another single-minded zealot, her own cousin. Cardinal Reginald 
Pole He started for England carrying a commission from 
the Pope to secure the return to the church of the monastic 
lands and other confiscated property, and this task he was 
enthusiastically prepared to perform, in spite of the fact that 
he himself recognized that the nobles were opposed to the 
restoration of the papal authority because of their holdings of 
church lands The Emperor stopped Pole and kept him cooling 
his heels for many, many months in his dominions until con- 
cessions should be made by the Pope. 

Meanwhile, the touchiness of the ruling classes in England on 
the subject of their land titles was shown again in Parliament 
when it met in April, 1554 A bill for the revival of the 
bishopric of Durham, recently suppressed by Dudley, and the 
restoration of its possessions to the revered Bishop Tunstall 
stuck m the House of Commons, causing great murmur and 
noise about the restitution of even so recently suppressed an 
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estate. In the excitement a biU was introduced into the House 
“that the Bishop of Rome nor any other bishop shall not con- 
vent any person for any abbey lands”, and it was laid aside in 
the House of Lords only after assurance had been given that 
landowners should not be disturbed Still more significant, the 
pliable William Paget seriously opposed a measure dealing with 
treason against Mary’s husband, Philip, “because Lord Rich 
assured me that the intention of it was to wrest the goods of the 
chinch from those who hold them ” 

In May, 1554, Pole fully realized that “nothing leraained 
but the restoration of church property demanded by the Pope,” 
and that there was no hope whatsoever that this restoration 
would be made in the last se.ssion of Parliament In October 
the Emperor clearly told Pole, who was getting very restive 
under his enforced delay as the Emperor’s guest, that Pole 
and the Pope must consider well how far they could go in 
removing the impediments to a settlement connected with church 
property, since this was the most important consideration, as 
the Emperor knew from his experience in Germany klen of 
this sort, he told Pole, cared little ak./ut the matter of doctrine, 
as they had no belief one way or another. A week later King 
Pliilip, the son of Charles V, and the husband of Mary, wrote 
on the subject that the whole difficulty consisted in this, that 
Pole’s powers concerning the disposal of the former church 
property were not as ample as desmed, and that to give univer- 
sal satisfaction it would be requisite for the Pope to send a new 
brief to Pole in more ample form A few days later the im- 
perial ambassador in England went over to the continent to 
see Pole to ascertain whether he had full power, and was not 
satisfied until Pole showed him a papal bull in which the Pope 
guaranteed to ratify anything Pole did When Pole protested 
at seeming to buy England’s obedience with church property, 
Ihc ambassador was sympathetic, but insisted that it must be 
done Early in November Mary sent an English embassy to 
Pole, to tell him “that the greatest and only means to procure 
the agreement of the noblemen and others of our council was our 
promise that the Pope’s Holiness would at our suit dispense 
with all possessions of any lands or goods of monasteries . , . 
without which promise it had been impossible to have their 
consent and shall be utterly impossible to have any fruit and 
good concord ensue ” 

After Pole finally reached England, King Philip went to 
him in person and told him that it was impossible to effect 
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the return to the obedience unless the holders of this church 
property were allowed to retain its actual possession, and 
in their turn Parliament and the Convocation of the clergy 
petitioned Pole in the same spirit. Finally, the great act of 
Parliament authorizing the return to Rome, entitled, signifi- 
cantly enough, “An act repealing all articles and provisions 
made against the sec apostolic of Rome and for the es- 
tablishment of all spiritual and ecclesiastical possessions and 
hereditaments conveyed to the laity,” made every effort to guar- 
antee land titles It has long and elaborate clauses dealing with 
lands, including the petitions of the Convocation and of Parlia- 
ment to Pole, as well as the text of the papal bull of dis- 
pensation 

Through all this Pole was foolish enough to think that he 
might, m spite of everything, recover much of the old property 
of the church He steadfastly refused to enter into any com- 
pact not to make the effort, in order that, as he told his friend 
Cardinal Morone, he might later acquaint the holders of their 
duty in the matter. He refused to insert the words ‘ ‘ that they 
might be able to retain their property without any scruples 
of conscience” into his dispensation, in order that it might be 
clear that ho gave permission “on account of the hardness of 
their hearts” and to “leave in their minds a goad.” He was 
as eager as ever to recover the property, the titles to which 
he had just guaranteed. 

Pole had already insisted to King Philip that their Majesties 
could not allege the reasons which had been urged for the laity 
for the retention of what church property the crown still en- 
joyed. Philip replied that it was their Majesties’ intention 
not to retain any part of it unless they could do so with a clear 
conscience After the return to Rome had been accomplished 
and Parliament dissolved, Pole returned to the charge and spoke 
to their Majesties again about church property held by the 
crown. Its return was resolved upon at last, and the matter 
was referred to a committee of the oouneil to decide which 
lands were suitable to be returned, having regard for the 
burdens of state expenditure. The Privy Council at once 
planned to wreck the business. It was four months before any 
action could be bullied or nagged out of the council, “English 
noblemen having endeavored to thwart it perhaps from un- 
willingness to be invited by this exam])le.” Romo eight hundred 
impropriate rectories among other things were to be turned over 
to Pole for the church’s use; and liolders of this class of 
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church property, the small gentry especially, were alarmed 
when asked to sanction the surrender by act of Parliament, 
lest at some future period they, by virtue of this act of Parlia- 
ment, should be compelled to malce a similar concession. 
Parliamentary assurance of the royal renunciation was obtained 
only by the use of strong-arm methods Fifty members of the 
Commons were summoned to the royal presence, where Pole 
assured them and removed “the suspicion of anyone’s being 
ever molested or troubled on account of church property held 
as private individuals, ’ ’ backing up Qardmer ’s earlier declara- 
tion that the malicious report, that her Majesty insisted on 
everybody’s surrendering their church property as she had 
done, had never been thought of. Finally, an all-day debate 
was held in the House of Commons, the doors were closed, and 
no egress was allowed until the bill had been voted 

The suspicions of the holders of ecclesiastical property, so 
difficult to allay, had been aroused, in part at least, by the 
policy of a new pope, Paul IV. Though it vfas at that time 
unknown in England, there is a report that he insisted to the 
English ambassadors in Rome on the entire restitution of church 
property, since his authority was not so lai'ge that he might 
profane things dedicated to God Shortly after this he issued 
a sweeping annulment, in the form of a bull, of all alienations 
of all church property, even though sanctioned by former 
popes This bull created consternation in official England, 
especially when some English merchants in Italy saw to it that 
copies for public consumption reached England Philip, Mary, 
and Pole were most concerned, even though they held from the 
beginning that England was not comprised in the terms of the 
bull One leading official, however, took care to have his monas- 
tic spoils confirmed by special papal dispensation Eventually 
in October, 1555, a second bull from the Pope’s Holiness was 
received, which confirmed the “doings of my lord cardinal 
touching assurance of abbey lands ” Much mischief, mean- 
while, had been done ; and this was not bettered a year and a 
half later by the “election” of 'William Peto as Bishop of 
Salisbury, and his being foisted on England as a cardinal with 
special powers to take Pole’s place More dissatisfaction was 
created by the reinstitution, in 1555, 1556, and 1557, of nine 
or ten religious houses and monasteries, endowed with nearly 
£4000 of land a year — each new erection a threat to titles — ■ 
and by the revocation of leases made from the bishoprics by the 
“heretic” or Protestant bishops of Edward Vi’s time On one 
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occasion Stephen Gardiner, the Lord Chancellor, had to cut 
out a confirmation, of such leases from a bill in the Lords with 
a pen-knife Tlie whole trend of English history had been 
away from Rome, and with these measures and events the re- 
sumption of the normal course, in spite of Mary’s ardent de- 
sires, was made inevitable 

The real situation is expressed with extraordmaiy clarity 
in a report on the slate of England made to the senate of Venice 
in April, lo57 “It is indubitable that externally and m 
appearance the Catholic religion seems day by day to increase 
and take root. . . These things aie done either from fear or 
to deceive . for they would do the like by the Mohammedan 
or Jewish creed were their king to evince belief in it . On 
these giounds many xicrsons who are mine in their confidence 
are of the opinion that, could tliey feel sure of not being 
molested about church properly held by them, when a little more 
accustomed to the present religion, they would adapt themselves 
even to that, but they are still afraid of being one day or 
anolher compelled to give back all or part of it, the cardinal 
at the beginning not having chosen to give a dispensation 
as dcsiicd by them, but leaving it 1o their consciences (early 
or late) to do what they iileased This fear is increased liy 
what they see done daily by the Queen, who, on account of 
such monasteries as arc reestablished and for other religious 
purposes, unscrupulously gives back this soil of proiierty al- 
though ineor])orated with the crown, so, as most of her subjects 
are interested m this matter, they think there is no safe remedy 
than again to destroy the monasterios and return to their former 
condition.” The report goes on to state that Elizabeth, should 
she succeed Mary, would immediately reverse what Mary had 
done, and even in case she did not abolish the Catholic cere- 
monies and use of the .sacraments, they would be put back into 
the stale left by Henry VIIT, and “above all, she would with- 
draw the obedience 1o the pope ” 

Sterility is the chief note of Mary’s reign, according to one 
great historian of this period, and it was Mary’s return to the 
papal obedience which did much to render the projects of her 
reign sterile and without power to continue themselves into 
the future To reverse the return to Rome and to make any 
connection between England and Rome forever impossible m 
the future, beean.se it endangered their property, the leading 
men of England decided not only to reject the pope again as 
soon as Mary died, but also 1o reject 1he central doctrines of 
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tlie medieval eliurcli, especially Transubstantiation, upon ■which 
the power of the pope chiefly rested 

As in religion, so in foreign affairs Maiy’s policies were 
doomed to be shoit-lived and to have no pcimanenee The house 
of Hapsburg was the greatest power lu Europe in this age 
By a series of marriages earned through by various members 
of the family (between Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy, 
and their son Philiii and Joanna, heiress of Spam), Charles V, 
son of Philip and Joanna, received the inheritance ffot only of 
the original Austrian lands of the family, but the very rich 
jirovinces of the Netherlands, comprising modern Holland and 
Belgium, and Spam, including a laige part of Italy, the New 
World, and northern Africa , and he was elected to the imperial 
purple besides, which had become practically hereditary in the 
family Mary herself was, of course, a Tudor, but she had 
abiding connections with the house of Hapsburg Her mother, 
Catherine of Aragon, was the aunt of Charles V, the Emperor 
He had aided her mother m her resistance to Henry VIII’s 
attempt to declare her marriage void, and Mary, out of a 
sense of gratitude to him and because she felt that a close 
connection with the powerful Hapsburg house would give per- 
manence to the changes which she had made, wanted to tie 
England closely to the Hapsburgs by an alliance. 

Even more fundamental was the tradition that English busi- 
ness mteiesls were best served by an alliance with the rulers of 
the Netherlands, the center of the English w'oolen cloth market 
of the great company of the Merchant Adventurers At least 
since Edward Ill’s reign the importance of England's economic 
connections with the Netherlands had influenced government 
policy Henry VII was concerned with these economic inter- 
ests, when he negotiated the Intercursus Magnus in 1496, and 
Henry VIII had them m the back of his head, when be joined 
the Emperor as an ally in the wars with Prance But the 
trade had often been closed, due to friction between England 
and the Hapsburg rulers of the Netherlands, and Mary recog- 
nized the value of a permanent alliance with the Hapsburgs 
under the form of a marriage between herself and Philip II, 
the son of Charles V 

The Hapsburgs, on their side, were eager to make the ar- 
rangement also. Charles V’s inveterate enemy was Francis I 
of France; and it was Charles's purpose to check Francis by 
encircling him with a series of Hapsburg lands under various 
princes of the familv, bound together by the tie of family. 
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His plan envisaged a ring around Prance, made up of the Em 
pire and Italy on the east, Spam on the south, and the Nether 
lands and England on the north and northwest. Pie was 
therefore, actively interested in winning Mary’s hand for kii 
son Philip England was to become a part of the sea empirt 
together with Spam, the Netherlands, and Italy under Philip h 
control; and, ultimately after Philip’s death it was to b« 
joined permanently with the Netherlands under the son oJ 
Philip and Mary, while Spam and Italy were to go under the 
rule of Don Carlos, Philip ’s oldest son by another woman 
Much as the friendship and trade of the Netherlands were 
valued in England, the Spanish match, Mary’s marriage witl 
Philip of Spam, was unpopular This was so, first, because 
all foreigners were dishked in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and secondly, because of the conditions of the marriage 
treaty under the terms of which Philip was co-sovereign with 
Mary He was King of England as long as she was Queen 
He would have bked to arrange to hold the crown permanently ; 
but old Stephen Gardiner, who was released from his long 
imprisonment during Edward Vi’s leign and made Lord Chan- 
cellor as one of Mary’s first acts, did not like the marriage 
from the beginning and insisted on inserting a clause into the 
treaty stipulating that if Mary died without children, Philip’s 
right in England was to cease, and the union between England 
and the Hapsburgs was to end. In that way Stephen Gardiner 
preserved England from following many another country and 
province into the Hapsbiirg net The marriage was so unpopu- 
lar at the outset that three revolts actually flared up against 
it; the first, led by Sir Peter Carew to set Mary’s sister 
Elizabeth and Lord Courteney on the throne, the second, led 
by the Duke of Suffolk, the father of Lady Jane Grey, m her 
favor, and the third, led by Sir Thomas Wyatt, who actually 
succeeded in penetrating into London. These revolts are an 
indication of the unpopularity of the marriage of Mary with a 
foreigner , but the real hostility against Philip really developed 
later, when he dragged England into a war with Prance on 
the side of the Hapsburgs, in which England lost Calais, her 
last remaining stronghold in Prance 

There is a most delicious irony about the whole diplomatic 
situation m connection with this war. In 1555 Giovanni Piero 
Caraffa became jiope as Paul IV He was eighty years old, 
and his mind was still filled with the fiery Italian patriotism 
of his youth. He remembered the time when Italv had not 
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been subject to tbe foreigner. He hated all foreign princes 
■who had taken any part in the subjugation of his beloved Italy 
and, particularly, the Hapsburgs, Charles V and his sou Philip, 
who were masters of most of the country Now he resolved 
to use all his powers as pope to expel them. Although Charles 
and Philip were the two greatest defenders of Catholicism in 
Europe, the abuse heaped upon them by the vicar of Christ 
IS absolutely classic They were rogues, heretics, seelerats, 
heretical tyrants, and enemies of God, Charles was a devilish 
soul in a filthy body; Philip was a simpleton They gnawed 
the vitals and drank the blood of the poor, their people were 
heretics, schismatics, an accursed race, the vilest nation, the 
dregs of the world, a mongiel race of Jews christened a week 
ago When Philip refused to surrender Italy at the Pope’s 
behest, Paul IV made an alliance with Prance to diive him 
out. In the war which followed between Prance and tbe Pope 
on one side and Philip on the other, England was induced to 
take part Ten thousand Englrsh troops under the Earl of 
Pembroke joined Philip’s army in Prance. It must have been 
a curious sight to see the serried English, Dutch, and Spanish 
ranks celebrate mass in the morning and pray for the safety 
of the pope, and then march out to battle to smite the Pope 
hip and thigh 

Paul IV ’s hatred of Philip was bestowed on his wife Mary 
also To annoy Mary, who had just brought England back to 
the papal obedience, Paul IV revoked the legatme powers of 
Cardinal Pole and ordered his return to Rome, where a certain 
charge of heresy awaited him Mary refused to allow him to 
obey the summons; and in retaliation, Pole’s best friend, Car- 
dinal Morone, was arrested by the Pope and cast into the prison 
of the inquisition on a charge of heresy. The suspicion of 
heresy, brought so closely home to Mary, and partly justified 
in Pole’s case, caused Mary and her government to attempt to 
prove their zeal by redoubling the persecutions for heresy, 
which, common occurrences in all countries at tins time, were 
already going on in England In the course of the hideous- 
ness of these persecutions, nearly three hundred men, women, 
and children were burned at the stake, including Archbishop 
Cranmer, Bishop Ridley, and Bishop Latimer as well as arti- 
sans and agricultural laborers These burnings at the stake 
have earned for Mary, in later times, the sobriquet of “Bloody 
Mary” and have been used by historians to explain the future 
hostility against Spain and the reaction from the Marian reli- 
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gious settlement. Englishmen would not tolerate the church, 
they say, which sanctioned Mary’s inhuman cruelty, and they 
hated a country Like Spam which supported such a church. 
In Elizabeth’s reign people actually did rationalize their hatred 
of Spam on these grounds, but there is no contemporary evi- 
dence to show that the persecutions of heretics were unpopular 
in Mary’s own time. The Privy Council, the House of Com- 
mons, and the local authorities took eager part in hunting 
out and burning heretics, they were as deeply involved in the 
cruelty as Mary, and yet it was they who led the cry against 
the Marian settlement. They were influenced not by horror 
at Mary ’s executions, but by the fear of the loss of their monas- 
tic and church lands 

During the course of the war English arms were not particu- 
larly glorious. In 1558 the French stormed and captured the 
city of Calais, which had been m English hands ever since its 
capture by Edward III in 1847. The news was received in 
England as the tidings of a great national disaster The loss 
of Calais, which was a real gam because of the heavy national 
expense of maintaining the garrison there without any return, 
was considered the direst calamity which had ever befallen any 
country. There was a very widespread feeling that England 
had been made to suffer in the interests of Philip and the Haps- 
burgs, and that England’s future policy must be directed by 
herself, free from any foreign alliances or entanglements The 
men who stood ready to conduct the government as soon as 
Mary died made independence from Philip and the Hapsburgs 
almost as important a pait of their program as the rejection 
of the Papacy. 

Mary’s passionate hope was for an heir born of her body to 
carry on her work; and had the child, which she confidently 
announced after Philip’s last visit to England, been born, it 
would have been more difilcult for the council to carry through 
their plans to renounce the Spanish alliance and to separate 
anew from the Eoman church. For Philip would have been 
regent in England, and he would have acquiesced only after 
a defeat by arms But the .swelling of her body, which Mary 
had accepted as proof of her coming motherhood, was really 
the dropsy, which presently caused her death By a strange 
coincidence, her decease was followed within a few hours by 
that of Cardinal Pole and, within a few weeks, by that of a 
number of the Catholic bishops 

Elizabeth, Henry’s second daughter, was Mary’s successor 
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under Henry VIII ’s will. Because she had been suspected 
of being implicated in the early plots against Mary, she 
had long been in disfavor, but later Mary treated her, if 
not with sisterly love, at least with consideration As it became 
certain that Mary would have no heir and that her death was 
approaching, certain members of the council and a number of 
the leading men of England, especially William Cecil, who had 
been out of public life in Mary’s leign because she distrusted 
him, went to Elizabeth and explained to her the things that 
were necessary in religion and politics So amenable did she 
prove under their instruction that her accession was welcomed 
by the council and by all the great magnates, while the populace 
acclaimed her as they would have any Tudor prince. The 
accession of Elizabeth under the auspices of Wilham Cecil and 
his friends meant the continuation of the great monastic bene- 
ficiaries in power, and the adoption of those policies in religion 
and politics suited to tbeir interests. 

Economic Changes and Social Reactions in the Sixteenth 

Century 

While the political classes were concerned with the problemsv 
of religion and foreign relations, the working classes or "the’ 
poor” were falling into the most fell clutches of circumstiince ( 
In part as a result of the working out of the policies of Henrv 
VIII ’s and Edward Vi’s governments, and in part as a roMill 
of the economic changes by which the great landowners wore 
enriching themselves, they were becoming utterly wretched and 
miserable. In this connection first certain changes in agricul- 
tural life must be considered. 

Agriculture was the business of the great majority of the 
people. Land was still cultivated, as in earlier times, by a gif'at 
variety of tenant farmers and owned by a comparatively suiall 
miihber of landlords. There was this difference over the ])i'P- 
eeding century, that for the monastic corporations and the 
feudal barons had been"substituted the aggressive, greedy “new 
men” of the Tudors They were not interested in poliiioal 
power given by the system of retainers, which had fallen before 
the centralizing tendencies of the Tudors The widespread 
peace and order within the land gave scope for a new spirit of 
commercialism, the use of the land to its fullest advantage i'nr 
making money. A series of important developments tending 
toward greater net production had come to fruition, adding new 
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IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

ShoviitfiT (a) the enclosure of the waste and common pasture by the lord 
for arable and sheep farming:, (b) the enclosure of strips in the open 
arable Helds by the lord for sheep farming, (c) the enclosure of strips in 
the open arable Helds by peasants for improved arable farming, (d) sur- 
vival of strips in the open Helds not yet enclosed 
1 Enclosed arable farms ) r it 
2. Encloaures for sheep S « Demesne 

3 Enclosed farms held by Robert Johnson, a peasant 

4 Other enclosed fields for either arable or pasture 
farming held by peasants or by the lord 

5 Strips in the open fields not yet enclosed 
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wealth to English society. The benefits were reaped chiefly 
by the upper classes, and certain of the changes reacted disas- 
trously upon some of the tenant fanners 

A hundred years before, iieihaps about 1-150, a movement 
had begun among the villagers in some parts of England to, 
break down the old coniinunal lights of all over the meadows 
and pastures, and over the jilowed fields during that part of 
the year from harvest to seedtime They often exchanged 
their strips in the arable fields with each other, so that compact 
holdings were formed, and then agreed that m the future these 
new compact farms should not be subject to any of the old; 
rights of pasture after harvest, and enclosed them with hedges.' 
In this way an eseaiie from the old collective husbandry was 
made in some villages in certain parts of England, espeeially 
in those districts where there was a growing industrial popu- 
lation, which created a demand for larger amounts of food, 
such as Somerset, Wilts, and Norfolk with their ivoolen cloth 
manufactures. ( The more aggressive spirits, freed from the old 
restrictions, could experiment with new methods and new crops. 
Often the lords themselves, especially the new men more affected 
by the commercial spirit, took the lead here and not only made 
great improvements in agriculture, but opened up trade across 
country by river, tried new inventions, and sunk mines for 
minerals upon their land.) 

Changes of this sort were strides in progress and never occa- 
sioned wretchedness ; but a more important aspect of the com- 
mercialization of the land was the substitution of the raising 
of sheep for their wool in place of the growing of gram, or the 
conversion of arable land to pasture. This was a process which 
had begun much earlier on many manors where the lords’ 
demesne lands could be consolidated into single fields. 

Conversion of land from arable to pasture was marked by 
the disappearance of the old communal rights of the village 
to use the fields as grazing grounds during part of the year 
for their cattle The outward symbol of this change was the 
planting of a quick-set hedge to keep the flocks in, and the 
neighbors’ cattle out. Through the loss of grazing rights hard- 
ship often came to the poorer villagers, who had eked out part 
of their livelihood during the summer months through the 
pasture of their cattle on the common waste, and during the 
winter months on the open village fields 

A cognate development was the growing tendency of the lord 
to appropriate the common waste, set aside for the use of the 
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■wLole village, as sheep grazing ground and the deprivation of 
the villagers of their rights to cut "wood and pasture cattle 
there. It is fair to note, however, that much land hitherto 
uncultivated was brought into use and plowed to wheat to 
make good the losses of the old arable area Pasture farming 
required less labor than was needed in arable farming There 
seems to have been a labor shortage in some parts of the coun- 
try, which led the landlords to take the easiest way, but in 
many districts laborens were displaced and forced to leave the 
village. In some eases they found work in the growing woolen 
cloth industry, which was spreading from cottage to cottage 
in East Anglia and the southwestern counties, but in others 
they became beggars, roaming over the roads 

Another factor in the development of the extensive sheep- 
walks was the lords’ practice of increasing their own holdings 
by refusing to renew leases to their tenants, except at much 
higher rents The tenants were often forced off the land to 
join the jobless agricultural laborers, their cottages pulled 
down, and their fields enclosed and added to the pastured area. 
While the landlord who followed this device stood to gam much, 
those who did not do so, lost For the value of money was 
decreaising, that is, prices were rising rapidly in England from 
1 the latter 1530 ’s onward, as will be explained more fully later 
iin this chapter, and everywhere landlords were finding that 
'though they had the same money income from their rents, its 
lvalue was less. Therefore, “gentlemen doe so much studie the 
increase of their landes, enhaiineing of their rents and so take 
farmes and pastures into theire owne hands ’ ’ It was their 
only escape from a fixed income in times of rising prices. 

The lord’s seizure of the waste as his exclusive property, 
his withdrawal of his own demesne lands from communal use 
after harvest, and the eviction of tenants in order to provide 
more land for his sheep were bitterly resented. Moralists, 
such as Sir Thomas More and Bishop Latimer, spoke of the ill- 
fated land, where sheep ate men. In nearly all the popular 
risings of the early sixteenth century the agrarian note is very 
strong, especially in the Norfolk rebellion of 1549 The attitude 
of the government to these changes is curious Long lists of 
statutes all through the sixteenth century, ostensibly forbidding \ 
enclosures (as the process was called), show a very active inter- j 
est on the part of the government in the matter. This interest j 
is explained by the fact that enclosures furnished materials ’ 
tor discontent and rebellion, against which the Tudor state 
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•was ever on guard. But apart from its interest in internal 
peace and order, the government was interested in preventing 
changes and maintaining things as they were, because on stable 
social arrangements rested the machinery of the government 
For example, the new landlords were interested m the largest 
net income, but the government in the largest gross product 
for purposes of taxation At the same time the Tudor state 
was the political expression of the landowning interests, and 
the government had to consider their advantage. It happened, 
therefore, that while the government tried to restrain the 
changes in agriculture and to mitigate eases of individual suffer- 
ing, it could not seriously even try to cheek or stop them So 
it satisfied itself with periodically forbidding any further en- 
closures m the future and ordering a restoration in case of 
such changes as had been made during recent years, a provi- 
! Sion which in fact legalized all previous changes In the middle 
of the century after the fall of Edward Seymour, the Lord 
Protector, the lords of Edward Vi’s council went back on 
Henry VIII ’s agrarian policy, which had sought to slow up 
or discourage the transformation of the ancient manors from 
arable farms into sheep-walks After the agrarian revolt in 
- Norfolk in 1549, Dudley and his friends gave unrestricted 
facilities to the landlords to proceed with such changes ; and as 
a result hundreds of agricultural laborers and small farmers 
! were expelled from their native villages and compelled to flock 
s to the slums of the '‘arge cities, or to wander over the country as 
beggars for whon there was no work, before Mary resumed 
'the more usual government policy. 

Of even more acute effect upon the poor was the debasement 
of the coinage In 1544 Henry VIII began the systematic de- 
basement of the English coinage, in order to make a profit 
from the transaction, to help to pay the great war costs of the 
war with France, The value of gold was raised by proclamation 
from 45 to 48 shillings an ounce, that is to say, that henceforth 
an ounce of gold was to be coined into 48 instead of 45 shillings. 
At the same time the fineness of the gold in the coins was 
lowered from 24 carats to 23, then to 22, and finally to 20 
carats The existing coinage of the country was called in to 
be recoined, and new money was issued out of the mint in 
^ exchange containing from one to four carats alloy The gold 
i replaced by the alloy was the king’s profit It amounted to 
as much as 94 shillings and 6 pence on every pound weight 
Troy of gold recoined. The silver coinage, which was in more 
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common use, -was even more debased, until it contained four 
ounces of silver to eight ounces of alloy in every pound Troy 
By this process Henry VIII made a profit of £363,000 during 
the remainder of his own reign, while Edward VI ’s government 
by the progressive continuance of the business made a profit 
of £650,000 before the end of 1551 In all over £1,000,000 
were taken out of the English people in this dishonest way 
between 1544 and 1551, an amount greater than the revenues 
of the monastic estates and the ei own lands in the same period 
The evil did not stop with the original robbery The first 
great result was a universal rise in prices of commodities 
Merchants and tradesmen refused to accept the debased com at 
former values and raised their prices in such degrees as enabled 
them to receive approximately the same amount of fine gold or 
silver for their wares Thus an article costing one silver shilling 
before 1544 would probably cost three shillings, containing each 
four parts of silver and eight parts of worthless alloy in 1546. 
This rise in prices reacted seriously upon the government, 
which was a great purchaser of commodities. It had to accept 
its revenues in debased money, since unlike the tradesmen and 
merchants, it could not revise its tax schedules and rent rolls 
except by cumbersome processes taking a long time Its pay- 
ments for purchases had to be made on the new scale of prices 
almost at once The only remedy was further debasement, until 
public opinion became so hostile that the government of Edward 
VI feaied disturbances and revolt Mary’s government did not 
renew the proee.ss of debasement. It even contemplated the 
restoration of the coinage to its former value, but this was not 
actually earned out until Elizabeth’s reign 
To recoup itself for the higher prices, the government of 
Mary began to raise the rents of the crown lands as leases fell 
in and thus initiated a movement of keeping up the crown 
rents to the real levels of the real value of the land, which 
was followed all through Elizabeth’s reign and was one of the 
devices which kept Elizabeth’s financial problem from becom- 
ing acute until very late m her reign Mary’s councillors also 
revised the official values upon which customs duties were 
levied and, by virtue of the royal prerogative, imposed new 
duties, called imposts, upon the most important commodities 
of English commerce, beer, wine, and cloth This method of 
raising and increasing the revenue was used not only by Eliza- 
beth, but by James I It was in the field of government finance » 
that the most constructive and lasting work of Mary’s reign | 
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•was done, and while her successors rejected her religious and 
foreign policies, they followed the lines of her financial reforms 
closely, which helped to keep to Tudor revenue system func- 
tioning for another half century 

The worst reaction of the debasement of the coinage was not 
upon the government, hut upon the working classes in town 
and country, who formed the great bulk of the population of 
England They had to purchase their food, clothing, and other 
' necessities at increased prices, but they had to accept their 
wages 111 debased money Unlike the merchant who could keep 
his wares until he got the price he wanted, the laborer could 
not w’lthhold his perishable labor from the market with any 
.success In later centuries working men learned to combine into 
trade unions to withhold labor en mass^ through the device of 
the strike and to stipulate for higher wages through collective 
bargaining To the sixteenth century laborer, however, there 
was no recourse except to accept what was offered When this 
became so small in terms of real value as no longer to give a 
livelihood, many workers simply left their jobs and became 
beggars, in the feeling that they could at least get as much by 
’ begging as by working. 

The effects of the debasement of the coinage were very sharp 
and acute (comparable with the effects of the currency inflation 
in Europe after the end of the Great War), but they probably 
ceascii to operate after the restoration of the coinage by Eliza- 
beth (Prices did not, however, fall to their old levels, because, 
even before the debasement took place, there was already begin- 
ning to be felt in England another set of economic phenomena, 
slow, gradual, and irresistible in their action, which perma- 
nently and completely revolutionized the medieval levels of 
prices all over Europe.^ It is because of this development that 
it IS so hard to form any idea of the meaning of prices in the 
Middle Ages in terms of modern money. The whole matter is 
closely connected with the exploitation of rich gold and silver 
mines, first m Germany, and then in Mexico and Peru It 
has been estimated that in 1500 the stock of gold in Europe 
was worth $475,000,000, and the stock of silver was worth 
$300,000,000 Between 1500 and 1600 there was mined $300,- 
000,000 worth of gold, and $875,000,000 worth of silver, which 
was added to the existing stock. Such an increase in the pre- 
cious metals, in days when gold and silver were almost the 
only form of money, meant a great decrease in the value of 
\ money and a .sharp increase in prices. The new gold and silver 
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sLowed their influence first in Spain; but as they were carried 
northward through Europe along the avenues of trade, they 
had the same results in France and Germany, A little later, 
in the late thirties and early forties, the first effects of the new 
bullion began to be felt in England. In the most general way 
' prices rose from this cause from an average of 100 in 1500 to 
■105 in 1550, to 199 in 1600, 331 in 1650, and 363 in 1700; and 
those commodities which entered most largely into the cost of 
living advanced even higher, to nearly 400 in 1700. Wages, 
however, lagged behind, so that their purchasing power in 1600 
was only 47 per cent of what it had been in 1500, and only 40 
per cent in 1650. 

These price increases entailed the gravest social consequences. 
They were advantageous for some classes and disastrous for 
others. Until a new equilibrium was reached between the cost 
of living, wages, and commodity prices, merchants, farmers, and 
landowners were enabled to make large profits through low 
wages, high prices, and high rents. They were enabled to trans- 
fer a more considerable part of England’s wealth into their own 
control than ever before, to embark in new commercial ventures 
on a grand scale, and to display an ostentation and magnificence 
in their lives unknown in earlier times. It is not an accident 
that the first modern large scale commercial enterprise, the 
; Muscovy Company, began in Mary 's reign, or that noblemen 
i and gentlemen began to build country houses rivaling royal 
, palaces of former times, and that farmers built good houses and 
'(lived well. 

The Tudor governments were much concerned by the prob- 
lems of poverty created by the economic developments of the 
1 century. The Tudor state grew up out of the disorders of the 
fifteenth century ; and the great evil to be avoided, in the eyes 
of Tudor sovereigns, was the resumption of local disturbances 
This feeling was given reasoned expression in the ideal of the 
"well-ordered state,” in which every individual fitted into a 
certain place into which God had called him The social organ- 
ism functioned perfectly only so long as eveiy individual was 
properly adjusted and, as soon as maladjustments occurred, it 
was incumbent upon the government to interfere to set things 
right. In this way the government became responsible for the 
! individuals of the state and their welfare and was obliged to 
I alleviate wretchedness and suffering 

The substitution of sheep-walks for farms and the great rise 
in prices brought the Tudor governments face to face with two 
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great social problems, first, the sturdy valiant beggar, rogue, 
and vagabond, who would not work because it was not worth 
while, and secondly, the unemployed villager, for whom there 
was no work on the sheep-waUc which had once been a farm. 
Prom the latter part of Henry VIII ’s reign to the end of Eliza- 
beth ’s reign parallel series of laws dealt with these problems. 
In general they endeavored to relieve the impotent, sick, and 
aged by alms, to provide employment for the able-bodied who 
honestly wanted work, and to compel the vagrant beggars to 
accept employment As a first step funds were ordered to be' 
collected in every parish church by the church wardens in' 
alms-boxes on Sundays, and from these funds materials were’ 
to be purchased to set the unemployed to work, and alms dis- 
tributed to the aged and infirm. As for those who refused Lo'i 
work and preferred to beg, they were soon ordered to be re-* 
dueed to involuntary servitude, either for life or for a certain' 
time, and to be branded with a “V” for vagrant in case of 
temporary duress, or “S” for slave in case of life-long slavery 
In 1552, inasmuch as the collections in the alms-boxes were not 
large enough, two collectors in each parish were appointed to 
have lists of needy persons in the parish and to “gently ask and 
demand” regular gifts from the well-to-do Those who refused 
to contribute were to be exhorted by the parson and, if still 
obdurate, were to be sent for and admonished by the bishop 
on the duty of Christian giving to the poor In 1555 Christmas 
was selected as the season when promises or pledges of the 
annual contributions to the poor fund were to be made At the 
same time the problem of finding work for all paupers was so 
great (especially in view of the bad seasons and crop failures 
of this year) that it was provided that, if the parish could not 
support its poor or provide work for them, they might have 
licenses and badges for begging. Each parish was to be re- 
sponsible for its own poverty, but, if begging was necessary, 
it must be under government authority. All other beggars were 
most severely dealt with by whippings, the stocks, and other 
forms of discouragement 

The legislation of the middle Tudor period formed the ground 
work for the more elaborate Elizabethan laws on the same mat- 
ters, which found their most complete expression in the Statute 
of Apprentices of 1563 and the Poor Law of 1601. These 
statutes regulated the labor supply and assured an adequate 
number of laborers in agriculture, in preference to the less 
important commerce and industry of the time; they provided 
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for t/ie training of -workers by apprenticeship ; they fixed maxi- 
mum wages , they forced vagabonds and sturdy rogues to com- 
pulsory employment when there was need for their work , and 
they dispensed relief to the impotent poor, and endeavored to 
provide work for the unemployed These provisions remained 
the basic laws of the English labor code until the early part 
of the nineteenth century and carried on and safeguarded the 
tradition of the well-ordered state of the Tudor period 
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CHAPTEE XI 


THE AGE OP ELIZABETH 

England in the latter part of the sixteenth eentnry presents 
a colorful and brilliant picture At the head of the state and 
of society stood the red-headed queen, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry VIII, with her father’s shrewdness, violence of temper, 
tact, and instinct for popularity, surrounded by the youth and 
beauty of the realm. In her court only a few of the prc-Tudor 
noble families were represented, owing to the decay of the old 
houses and the activity of Henry VIII’s headsmen, but their 
absence was more than compensated by the new nobility that 
was being created from the Bussells, the Dudleys, the Herberts, 
and other scions of those aggressive lawyers who had done so 
much to aid Henry VII and Henry VIII to create the modern 
national English state No country or noble family, but felt 
itself honored to have its sons and daughters at court as pages 
and maids of honor , no nobleman, but felt his fortune made if 
only the Queen gave him favor. Often frivolous, often shilly- 
shally in her policy, giving her personal affection to worthless 
scapegraces, such as the Earl of Leicester of the Dudley family, 
who is suspected of having caused the death of his wife, Amy 
Kobsart, in order to be able to marry Elizabeth, she yet had 
the wisdom and loyalty to follow the guidance of great council- 
lors William Cecil, Lord Burghley, was Lord Treasurer during 
most of the reign, Francis Walsingham managed Irish and for- 
eign affairs and the intelligence department, and Nicolas Bacon 
held the lord chancellorship Elizabeth might ‘swear like a 
trooper and kick off her slipper into Walsingham ’s face, she 
might hold up state business for a week at a time in a fit of 
pique with Burghley, but she always respected their advice, 
and most of her policies seem to have been originated and de- 
cided by them. Among them Burghley was the leader In his 
plans Burghley was often hindered by Leicester and was perhaps 
too passive to suit Walsingham ’s aggressiveness in foreign policy, 
but by and large his was the policy which guided the English 
government through the Elizabethan period 
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BurgMey, Walsingham, and Baoon were aU members of tbe 
Privy Conned, a body of twenty or more beads of the depart- 
ments of state. They were the most regular attendants at the 
conned meetings, and through the conned they worked their 
wiUs m the state Their great objects of policy in foreign 
affairs were the assertion of national independence from Spam 
and the protection of the independence of Scotland from Prance, 
and in internal affairs, the rehabilitation of government finance 
and the establishment of a basis of thought for domestic unity. 
England was not safe if all Englishmen did not believe the 
same thing and did not share one common interest in religion, 
the great unifying force m life, as was believed in the sixteenth 
century, without which the country would be given over to in- 
ternal brawls , England was not safe if Scotland went to Prance, 
or if the Spanish connection were resumed. 

The Establishment of the Anglican Chuech 

Caring httle about religion one way or the other, Burghley 
and his fellow members of the Pnvy Council were chiefly con- 
cerned that the civd dissensions of Germany, growing out of 
religious differences, should not be repeated in England ; that 
' the rich loot of the church which they had acquired should rest 
1 securely in their own possession, and that such restorations of 
' property as had been made to the church by Mary should be 
recovered by the crown, so as to help the government revenues. 
The two last considerations made a continuance of the restored 
papal authority impossible in England, as had been amply 
proved by the events of Mary’s reign. On the other hand, the 
belief of perhaps a majority of the people in the old faith made 
a thorough-going Protestantism impossible also A compromise 
solution had to be found, which would reconcile the financial 
needs of the government, the material interests of the holders 
of monastic estates and church property, the devotion of great 
masses to the Roman Church, and the fanatical zeal of the 
various types of Protestants, who persisted in spite of Mary’s 
persecutions and were constantly increasing in number even 
during her reign 

The new government proceeded rather slowly, as if feeling 
its way to find the necessary solution of its problem. The 
Protestant leaders who had been in esile on the continent dur- 
ing Mary’s reign were permitted to return almost at once and 
to sow such “bad seed’’ in their sermons, that at least ten 
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Protestant sects developed in London in a short time, all bit- 
terly opposed to one another. In several churches the practice 
of celebrating the Mass under the forms used in Edward Vi’s 
time was adopted, and the litanies were sung in English. Though 
these changes were unauthorized, the government did not stop 
them, perhaps because it wished to study the popular reaction 
Elizabeth herself, in so far as she had any religious interests, 
liked the beautiful ceremonies of the Roman church, had Mass 
said in her private chapel, and even had a crucifix there before 
her accession Since the dogma of Transubstantiation, the 
Roman doctrine of the Mass, was so directly connected with the 
papal control of the church, it was natural that the government 
should make its first move against the Mass m its Roman form, 
with its doctrinal implications. In the Mass, the host (the sacred 
wafer) was elevated by the priest at a certain point in the 
ceremony , and by this act, if the host were the actual body and 
blood of Christ, as held in the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
Christ was crucified anew for the remission of the sms of the 
congregation The omission of the elevation of the host im- 
plied a rejection of the belief in the miraculous transformation 
of the sacred wafer at the hands of the priest In Elizabeth’s 
chapel, therefore, at the beginning of the reign the host ceased 
to be elevated, and, in the public services, Elizabeth left the 
service at the Mass as showing her renunciation. She also per- 
mitted sermons against the pope’s power to be preached m her 
presence These were full of arguments proving that the pope 
had no authority and their purpose was to convert the people 
to this view by the denunciation of the Holy See The Roman 
bishops and other church officials of Mary’s time continued, 
however, to carry on their duties; and the government, taking 
the public stand that it was eager to determine the fundamental 
truth in religion, even called a public conference or debate be- 
tween the leading Roman bishops and doctors and the Protestant 
theologians in the end of March, 1559. 

Meanwhile, the Privy Council, now reorganized with seven 
new “Protestant” members in addition to eight “Catholic” 
members who continued from Mary’s time, was considering how 
far it might safely go in the matter of establishing religious 
changes It finally decided to introduce three bills into Parlia- 
ment; one, restoring to the crown the first-fruits and tenths 
and the monastic property returned to the church by Philip 
and Mary, the second, reestablishing the royal supremacy over 
the church, and the third, ordering uniformity in services The 
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act restoring first-fruits and tenths was voted in the House of 
Lords unaniiQousiy except for the bishops, and later the gov- 
ernment had no difficulty in securing the passage of another act 
enabling the Queen to exchange certain less valuable crown 
properties lor any property of any bishopric which happened 
to fall vacant Owing to the number of vacancies in the 
bishoprics in 1559, since ten bishops died between September 
1557 and the end of 1558, Elizabeth was enabled to unload 
a mass of undesirable and unproductive crown property upon 
the bishopries in exchange for good estates. On the basis of 
these, incidentally, together with the tenths, first-fruits, and 
the recovery of property surrendered by Mary, the use of the 
new customs revenues instituted by Mary, and subsidies from 
Parliament when they could be secured, Elizabeth was able by 
dint of economy to stall off any financial crisis until after her 
death. The act of Supremacy was opposed by two temporal 
peers in addition to the bishops, and the act of Uniformity was 
opposed by nine temporal lords besides the bishops In other 
words, while there was a very general unanimity of opinion 
about the settlement of former church property and the rejec- 
tion of the Papacy, there was real opposition to any new foims 
t of worship, or their imposition by the government 

In matters of belief the government did not even attempt 
to come to any conclusion at this time Immediately, in 1559, 
the only doctrinal stand taken by the government, apart from 
the renunciation of Transubstantiation by the Queen, was im- 
plied in the enforcement of public worship under the forms of 
a revision of Cranmer’s Book of Common Prayer, the theological 
connotations of which, however, were so ill-defined and vague 
that a man could determme them almost as he wished It was 
not until five years later that a doctrinal statement of the state 
religion was set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles Even then, 
these were so loosely worded that nearly all varieties of Chris- 
tians could accept them. 

The act of Supremacy was perhaps the best illustration of 
the compromising temper of the government. Instead of the 
title of Supreme Head which her father had assumed, Elizabeth 
was given the title of "Supreme Governor as well in spiritual 
and ecclesiastical causes as in temporal," and an oath of alle- 
giance to the Queen in that capacity was required. Accompany- 
ing the instructions issued for the taking of the oath, there 
was a note explaining that this title did not give to the Queen 
the ministering of God’s word or sacraments., but only the 
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px’erogative that she should rule all estates and degrees com- 
mitted to her charge by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
civil In other words, the Queen did not deny any powers to 
the pope which ancient church councils and notably the 217 
bishops of Africa including St Augustine did not deny to the 
Bishop of Eoine in the foiirtli century, but the spiritual power 
was subordinated to the civil state, and m purely temporal 
concerns the pope was to have no further rights in England 
In view of this explanation, many good Catholics, including 
John Peekenhani, abbot of the newly established monastery 
of Westminster, took the oath and accepted the new religious 
settlement as in no way incompatible with their Catholicism 
It was not until 1570, when instructions to this effect were 
issued by the Pope, that the best Cathclies found the oath 
intolerable and the new settlement obnoxious 

In general, the widest latitude was allowed in matters of 
belief Much more stress was put upon the observance of the 
national forms of worship and submission to the national sover- 
' eign in the interests of unity than upon any dogma or article of 
belief. Persecution of those who refused to conform was not 
punishment for disbelief, but punishment for treason Eeligion 
was merged with patriotism, and disobedience was “not a sin- 
gular sin,’’ but “the whole puddle and sink of sins against 
God and man ’’ All but the extremists on either side could 
accept the Elizabethan formulae and service, and the govern- 
ment did not “make windows into men’s souls ” Though few 
concerned with the establishment of the Anglican church had 
I much real zeal, there developed in the next generation of Bng- 
' lishmen a genuine devotion and love for the new church. 

More than any other country in Europe, England had rest 
from religious brawls in this time Some extreme Protestants j 
refused to wear the gowns and vestments provided for by thei 
church, until Archbishop Parker exhibited life-sized models 
showing how preachers ought to be robed and issued a book of 
Advertisements stringently ordering the observance of the 
forms to which objection was made Other extreme Protestantsi 
disliked the current interpretation of the Thirty-mne Articles! 
and the episcopal form of church government Their leaders,; 
Cartwright, Bering, and Charke, were professors in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge m the years after 1570, and while they made 
no headway against the bishops in favor of Presbyterian church 
government, they did succeed m introducing the Calvinist theol- 
ogy m the explanation of the Thirty-nine Articles The Protes- 
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tants who refused to accept the Elizabethan settlement were 
relatively few in number during Elizabeth’s lifetime Such 
as were obnoxious to the government were dealt with by a body 
known as the Court of High Commission, which exercised in 
'.the name of the sovereign the powers conferred upon her by 
the act of Supremacy Their real importance is in the next 
period, and this fact has led to an overemphasis upon their 
activities in Elizabeth’s reign 

Catholics were at first little interfered with. Recusancy laws 
provided for fines upon those who refused to attend the services 
of the Anglican church, but these were not enforced, and Catho- 
lic services were winked at. As the new generation grew up 
which looked upon the Prayer Book with a reverence unknown 
to Burghley and Russell, it became apparent to the more fanati- 
cal Catholics that unless they were willing to be lost m the mass 
of Anglicans, they must strike for the restoration of their ancient 
faith The first attempt was made by the northern Earls of 
Westmoreland and Northumberland in 1569, who were, how- 
ever, merely using the protective coloring of religious zeal among 
great numbers of people in the north of England to further 
certain economic and social aspirations In a sense the Earls 
desired a return to the conditions of the fifteenth century, before 
the growth of the royal power had reduced their local im- 
portance, as much as religious changes Even among the mass 
of the rebels there were economic grievances, which played as 
important a part as rebgious motives The spirit of revolt was 
aided by the Pope, who actually declared Elizabeth deposed in 
the famous bull, Begnans in Excehis, and made it impossible 
for the loyal faithful to continue to abide by the oath of alle- 
giance and remain good Catholics Some promise of help was 
given by the King of Spam in retaliation for English aid to 
his own rebel subjects in the Netherlands, but this did not 
materialize, because Philip II was occupied with the Dutch and 
the Turks Elizabeth was successful in crushing the revolt. 
She nipped later plots, such as that of 1572 to marry the Duke of 
Norfolk to Mary Stuart, her cousin and rival, and to place 
Hary on the English throne. Foreign intervention to bring 
about Elizabeth’s deposition was frustrated also 

The small Catholic party was more determined to save its 
religion than ever. An Engli.sh Catholic seminary had been 
founded at Douay in the Netherlands in 1568 to tram priests 
for service in the English church On its expulsion from the 
Netherlands by the SpanisJi general, Reqiiescens, who sought 
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the friendship of Elizabeth through this act, it removed to 
Eheims in 1578, where it developed a new activity and sent forth 
many priests to reconvert England In the next year Pope 
Gregory XIII founded the English College at Home, soon after- 
wards William Allen was appointed cardinal, the Jesuits joined 
the seminary priests in England, and a very determined effort 
was made to win the land back to the old religion. The Pope 
did his best to aid the movement by stirring up the Irish to 
rebel against English misrule and actually sent about eight 
hundred soldiers to Ireland. In Scotland, during the same 
period, Esm6 Stewart attempted a Catholic revival by gaining 
a personal ascendancy over the young King, James VI, and 
executing Morton, the Protestant regent The English govern- 
ment adopted repressive measures to deal with the situation. 
Many of the priests and Jesuits were executed, new recusancy 
laws were passed imposing a fine of £20 per month for refusal 
to attend the Anglican services, and a new intolerance against 
Catholicism was developed among the people. The collapse 
iof the whole Catholic movement was so complete as to reveal 
'how few men there really were in England who cared anything 
about the pope or even the old faith Something of the same 
thing is true of Scotland. The net result of the Catholic move- 
ment of the early 1580 ’s seems to have been to create a new 
hatred of Catholicism, which was so intense and lasting that 
for more than a century afterward it was possible to disguise 
any bad cause with the cloak of religious hatred. 

Foreign Relations 

Very intimately connected with the internal problem of the 
settlement of religion was that of foreign policy and English 
independence. National states were not yet firmly established 
institutions in mid-sixteenth century Europe The traditions 
of universal or at least international sovereignty were too old 
and too strong not to be reasserted, and the attempt to do so 
was made by the Hapsburg dynasty and by the house of Valois 
' in various forms 

The aspirations of the Valois house, which ruled in Prance, 
directly affected England. Not satisfied with the traditional 
alliance between Prance and Scotland, the dominant French 
statesmen had married Mary of Guise, a leading French princess, 
to James V of Scotland After the battle of Pinkie in 1547, 
which was the culmination of a campaign to reduce Scotland to a 
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■union -with England, the young daughter of Mary and James 
was taken to Prance to be reared and married to the dauphin, 
who was to become king as Francis II, and Mary of Guise 
took over the regency of Scotland There seemed to be danger 
that Scotland would become a vassal state of Prance, a French 
point of attack upon England This danger was rendered the 
more serious by the fact that Mary Stuart, the Queen of Scot- 
land, and Queen of Prance as wife of Francis II, was also, in 
the eyes of some Catholics, the rightful Queen of England. She 
went so far as to call herself Queen of England on the ground 
that she was the nearest legitimate successor to Queen Mary 
Tudor, through her grandmother, Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VII and mother of J ames V Opposed to the rule of the French 
interest in Scotland were the poor Scottish nobles, who wanted 
to plunder the church in imitation of every other country af- 
fected by the Reformation. They colored their anti-French 
nationalism and self-seeking greed under the name of Protes- 
tantism Led by John Knox, they organized a formidable re- 
bellion against Mary of Guise and her French advisers Al- 
though the English government was povei’ty stricken, the re- 
moval of the Catholic French influence in the northern part 
of the island was so much desired that Elizabeth agreed to aid 
the Scots in expelling the French, provided that the Scots 
should continue to recognize their Queen Elizabeth had no 
intention of setting an example of aiding subjects against their 
rightful rulers The revolt against the dominant position of 
the French succeeded, partly because the very able regent, Mary 
of Guise, died m June, 1.560, and partly because civil war broke 
out m Prance lu March, 1360, and prevented effective French 
action against the rebels. Mary Stuart, the Queen of Scotland, 
refused to accept the treatv of Edinburgh made m her name 
by the rebels, under the terms of which the French troops 
were withdrawn; but the death of her husband, Francis II, 
and the civil wars in France made it impossible for her to re- 
vive the French interest Shortly afterward she returned to 
Scotland and assumed her kingdom, but the real power in Scot- 
land was John Knox and the Lords of the Congregation They 
earned out the terms of the treaty, completed the Reformation 
in Scotland, and gave England a national Protestant bulwark 
against French and Catholic intrigue from the north. 

The frustration of the Valois ambitions was a major factor 
in Hapshurg policy. Charles V, the great Hapshnrg Emperor 
of the first half of the sixteenth century, recognized cleaHy 
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the impossibility of liis own international state; and when he 
resigned his many crowns in 1556 and entered the monasterj 
of St Just, he left Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands to his son 
Philip, who was already King of England as the husband of 
Queen llacy On Mary’s death without heirs of her body, 
Philip ’s rights in England ceased , but he returned to the charge, 
and about six weeks after Elizabeth’s accession, lie proposed 
marriage to her. Though very profitable in some ways because 
of the intimate relations thus established with the Netherlands, 
the great market for English goods, the union with Spam under 
Mary had involved England in a war with Prance, in which' 
Calais had been lost Although Calais was of no use to Eng- 
land, and its loss was a great saving to the national treasury, 
contemporary opinion regarded its capture by the Prench as 
one of the greatest calamities which had ever befallen England. 
It was not desired to continue the union which had brought 
such disaster Moreover, such a connection with Spam might 
' make effective a bar across the seas against the expansion of 
I English trade into the New World, which was already interest- 
ing the Carews, the Dudleys, the Tremaynes, the Killigrews, 
'and other west-country families. Philip wms accordingly re- 
buffed by Elizabeth, but was not permanently discouraged in 
his plans by Elizabeth’s refusal. There remained all through 
the reign the danger that Philip might try to establish a Haps- 
burg control, not from any mere love of conquest, but because 
England occupied a strategical geographical position Philip 
had originally married Mary to complete the Hapsburg encircle- 
' ment of the Valois, and as long as England was situated as she 
I was in relation to Prance and the Netherlands, Philip was in- 
! terested in her affairs, and even at times in conquest 

Elizabeth was saved from an immediate struggle with Philip 
by circumstances which tied Philip’s hands in Europe, and 
Burghley’s careful policy of peace with Spain and cultivation 
of the national resources made it possible for England to fight 
on more equal terms when the struggle came 

The Middle Period oe Elizabeth’s Ebign 

Peace abroad and internal quiet were the positive concerns 
of the government during the middle period of Elizabeth ’s reign. 

' Yet with these veiy policies the interests of the most influential 
; classes m the state conflicted, and certain commercial develop- 
iments stood in their path 
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The rising prices of the century were affecting the wage- 
workers more and more as the reign of Ehzabeth went on. 
Unlike the landlords, the wage-earners had no way of com- 
pelling a higher money wage to meet advancing costs of living. 
Under these circumstances many joined themselves to wander- 
ing bands of vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and puissant rogues. 
‘ They could at least steal enough to eat, and they could not earn 
more Their vagrancy not only alarmed the government of 
Elizabeth because of the possibilities it afforded of riots and 
disorders, but, as the century advanced, it seriously threatened 
the labor supply in agriculture. ' Antivagrancy laws with whip- 
ping at the cart’s tail, antiloafing laws compelling any man 
to work for him who offered work, maximum wage laws to 
ensure that wages could not be raised, poor laws to keep the 
population in being, apprenticeship laws to provide trained 
workers in agriculture m preference to any other craft or pro- 
fession were expressions of the government’s concern with 
the agricultural problem Wliile the situation never became 
critical, it did require constant attention and drew to itself 
an enormous amount of energy which might have been used 
otherwise. The enclosure movement also continued and oc- 
casionally required consideration Par more perplexing to the 
government than agricultural problems, however, were certain 
activities in overseas trade 

The capital of the nation was London, a city with over ninety 
thousand inhabitants at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
It had entered upon a period of remarkable growth in the be- 
ginning of the century, and this continued so rapidly that two 
years after the death of Elizabeth the population of the city 
and its suburbs was nearly two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand. Many of the inliabitants were craftsmen, and it was 
due to the desire of great numbers of them to escape from the 
old gild restrictions which prevailed inside the city walls that 
the suburbs were settled. These industrial workers, together 
with thousands of others scattered in small industrial villages 
in East Anglia and in the southwestern counties of Somerset, 
Gloucester, and Wiltshire, were engaged in large measure in 


making goods for the export trade conducted by the great Lon- 


don merchants. Long before the reign of Elizabeth the mer- 


chants of London had ranlted with the nobles and talked on 


equal terms with kings, and ever since the reign of Edward 
III they had known how to use their power to advance their 
privileges and rights. For the most part they were engaged in 
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legitimate trading ventures, not as individuals, but organized 
into powerful trading companies, such as the Muscovy Com- 
pany, which had the monopoly of trade with Russia, the Baltic 
Company, which traded with the Baltic lands, the Levant Com- 
pany, which traded with the Turkish Empire, and the British 
East India Company, formed on the last day of the sixteenth 
century to trade directly with India Older than these com- 
panies were the Merchants of the Staple and the Merchant 
Adventurers The Merchants of the Staple declined in sig- 
nificance as the export of raw wool decreased through its use 
in home manufacturing; and their rivals, the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, engaged in exporting partly manufactured cloth to 
the continent, grew constantly richer. So powerful did the 
Merchant Adventurers become in Elizabeth’s reign that, in 
1578, they succeeded in breaking up all the privileges of the 
Hanseatic Merchants of the Steelyard in London; and so ex- 
tensive was their export business in cloth that, it may almost 
be said, the whole industrial life of the country depended on 
it The individual members of the company were also members 
of the Muscovy Company, of the Levant Company, which met 
in the Merchant Adventurers’ hall, and of the British East 
India Company, whose first minutes were written in an old 
letter-book of the Levant Company. 

The Netherlands, where the Merchant Adventurers conducted 
their sales, were subject to Philip II when Elizabeth came to the 
throne. In 1568 trade between England and the Netherlands 
was ordered suspended by Philip II ’s government, and for 
some years trade was at a standstill. There was brought home 
to the English ministers anew what had long been known, the 
importance of the Netherlands for English commerce and in- 
dustry; and there seems to have been the beginning of the 
realization that Philip II must be driven from these countries, 
if he were hostile to England. 

The prohibition of English trade to the Netherlands in 1568 
was closely connected with another set of overseas activities, 
engaged in by adventurous west-country men from the small 
seaports of Devon, in which the courtiers and even the Queen 
herself had a share. For a quarter of a century past, these 
coasts had been the refuge of pirates who preyed upon the rich 
Spanish ships which approached the channel. Wliile some of 
chese daring men still continued their piracies in the channel, 
against which the Spanish ambassador protested continuously 
only to receive vain promises of suppression from Elizabeth, 
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the most daring of tLem all, John Hawkins, set out in 1562 to 
explore the possibilities of taking slaves from Africa to Spanish 
America This was a trade monopolized for fiscal and humani- 
tarian reasons by the King of Spam, Philip II, who was also 
the ruler of the Netherlands The Spanish planters in America 
were eager to buy slaves from anybody, and Hawkins’ right to 
sell to them w'as incontrovertible in his own eyes, because of 
the Intercursus llagntis, a treaty negotiated in 1496 and 
amended in 1499 between Henry VH and Philip II ’s grand- 
fathei, Philip, Duke of Burgundy, by which all subjects of 
the King of England were given access to the lands of Burgundy. 
It is evident that the treaty, made before the Netherlands (the 
lands of Philip, Duke of Burgundy) had been joined to the 
dominions of the King of Spain, had no application to the Span- 
ish Americas Relying on his asserted rights, however, Haw- 
kins went out and returned with enormous profits. A second 
voyage was undertaken in 1565 with equally good results, and 
in 1567 a third voyage set out, in which two of the ships, the 
Minion and the Jesus of Luheck, were supplied by the Queen 
from the royal navy. 

Meantime, a patrol service under Admiral Menendez had been 
established in American waters by the King of Spain to in- 
tercept Hawkins. Hawkins eventually came to San Juan de 
Ulloa, the port of Vera Cruz, and entered, making his usual 
request to refit and to be allowed to sell his slaves to pay for 
provisions. Knowing that Menendez was watching for him, 
Hawkins set up batteries to command the town Before long, 
ships came in view, which the English thought were the patrol 
squadron, but which in reality were a lightly armed fleet carry- 
ing the new Viceroy of Mexico Hawkins refused to allow the 
Spaniards to enter the harbor until an agreement was made 
giving Hawkins the right to remain safely and refit, but after 
the Viceroy had landed, he treacherously broke the truce, set 
upon Hawkins, while many of his men were ashore, and forced 
him to flee with the lo.ss of the Jesus of Luheck 

Public opinion in England, specially in the influential court 
circles which had invested heavily in the expedition, was deeply 
stirred; and there was talk of war with Spam. Elizabeth re- 
couped herself and satisfied public passion by seizing a con- 
signment of treasure which was being forwarded by Genoese 
bankers to the Duke of Alva, Philip’s general in the Nether- 
lands. The treasure ships had put into an English port under 
stress of weather , and Elizabeth immediately ordered the treas- 
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ure to be taken into safe custody, to pi event its falling into 
the hands of the French pirates who infested the channel' 
Philip protested through his ambassador, who received no other 
reply than that the Queen had protected the treasure from 
French pirates and, therefore, had the right, under the law of 
nations, to borroiv it for herself Philip replied by ordering 
the seizure and confiscation of all the property and goods of 
the Merchant Adventurers in the Netherlands and the prohibi- 
tion of trade between the Netherlands and England 

In this way the mam lines of the antagonism between Eng- 
land and Spain were developed A few Englishmen insisted 
on trading with the Spanish possessions in the New World, 
where the King of Spam claimed the trading monopoly To pro- 
tect this monopoly he put pressure on the English government, 
to induce it to keep Englishmen at home, by cutting off the 
English woolen cloth trade m the Netherlands. Either the 
English west-country rovers and their friends at court must 
keep out of the Americas, or the Merchant Adventurers must 
withdraw from the Netherlands. There was a third alternative, 
that Philip must be driven from the Netherlands 

The taste of the wealth of the New World, which Hawkins 
had sEflliplcd and the channel pirates had come to know, was 
too rich and satisfying for either the courtiers or the adven- 
turers to relinquish at once, even m spite of the pressure of the 
Merchant Adventurers The transfer of the cloth trade to Ham- 
I burg in Germany did something to keep business normal, and 
the west-country captains continued to visit the dominions of 
the Spamsh King in America. The story of Francis Drake is 
characteristic of the activities of many others m these years. 
He had lost the whole of his little fortune on Hawkins’ third 
voyage, and he dedicated the remainder of his life to collecting 
from the King of Spam. In May of 1572 he sailed to seize the 
treasure which the Spaniards carried annually from the great 
silver mines of Peru to Panama, transported across the isthmus 
to Nombre de Dios, and then shipped to Europe He failed 
to get the treasure, although for a moment he was master of 
Nombre de Dios , but he seized huge quantities of loot and booty 
on the Spanish mam, which he carried home m frigates captured 
by his little pinnaces 

Ventures of this kind, which made famous the names of John 
Oxenham, John Ranse, and many another captain besides Drake, 
had the support of a powerful war party at court, led by Francis 
Walsingham and the Earl of Leicester, who were confident that 
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if they could bring about a war with Spain, Philip II ’s pre- 
tensions and power would be ended. Burghley, however, was 
opposed to war, because he felt that England’s resources were 
still too meager to wage a war, on the other hand, Philip II 
chose to prevent an open rupture because he was too much in- 
volved with other problems throughout his empire Even- 
tually, in 1574, a truce was patehed up between England and 
Spain in the Convention of Bristol, which endured for four 
years. 

During this time the adventurers transferred their atten- 
tion to the discovery of a Northwest passage to India around 
North America, and a number of expeditions were sent out com- 
manded by Martin Frobisher and financed by Michael Lok. 
Frobisher had ]ust brought back a quantity of black rock, which 
an Italian expert declared gold, and two new expeditions, in 
which the Queen and the courtiers invested largely, were sent 
out to bring the precious material home to England before it 
was discovered that it was worthless In view of the failure 
to find the Northwest passage, however, and of the absolute 
lack of profits so far made out of the expedition, the temptations 
of America became too strong to be resisted any longer. There 
was, moreover, a fear in certain quarters that Burghle;^ would 
soon succeed in making a lasting peace with Philip, unless some 
new difficulty intervened, and a strong war party, gathered 
about Walsingham, determined that it should 

In 1577 a syndicate of courtiers and councillors, of which 
the Earl of Leicester and Francis Walsingham were members, 
aided by the Queen, equipped Francis Drake with a new fleet 
to attempt a more daring raid upon the King of Spain’s wealth 
and possessions Sailing ostensibly for Alexandria to keep 
Burghley from discovering his project, Drake crossed to South 
America, made his way through the tortuous Straits of Magel- 
lan, and found the whole west coast of South America lying 
open and unprotected before the only ship which remained of 
his squadron, the little Pelican, of 100 tons and 18 guns Re- 
christening her the Golden Bind in honor of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, a patron of the expedition, whose shield bore a golden 
\ hind, Drake proceeded north in her as far as 42° or 43° north 
'' latitude, capturing Spanish prizes as he went. From one ship 
I alone, the Cacafuego, he took 13 chests of money, 80 pounds of 
\ gold, 26 tons of silver, and many jewels besides Loaded down 
with his treasure, he set out to cross the Pacific with the guidance 
of some Spanish maps, and at last after many adventures he 
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rounded Africa and arrived in Plymouth, m September, 1580, 
nearly three years after he had sailed 
The peace party in England had grown stronger during his 
absence, and on his return a council meeting was held which 
decided to have the whole of his vast loot registered and returned 
to its owners. But Drake had the wisdom to bring several horse 
loads of gold and silver and his finest jewels up to London; 
and the sight of this dazzling wealth, only a fraction of what 
was in the Golden Hind, was too much for the Queen and for 
Drake’s supporters. Leicester and Walsmgham refused to sign 
the order for restitution, which Burghley had secured at a coun- 
cil meeting from which they were ah.sent, and the Queen sup- 
ported them, even though the King of Spain’s ambassador was 
demanding Drake’s head Finally, in April, 1581, Elizabeth 
threw off all disguise, paid a state visit to the Golden Hind, 
which had been brought around into the Thames, and knighted 
Drake on his quarter-deck In vain did Burghley work for 
peace with Spain, with the restitution of the plunder as the 
first step. Drake was the great popular hero, the public was 
dazzled, and the war party in the ascendant 
The influence of the war party grew with the realization that 
now, if ever, was the time to strike at Philip For Philip II 
was on the point of strengthening his already extensive power 
by the annexation of Portugal, since the death of Don Sebas- 
tian, King of Portugal, with the flower of his chivalry in battle 
against the Moors at Alcazar Kebir in 1578, and the death of 
his successor, the aged Cardinal Henry, in 1580, loft Philip as 
King of Portugal with only a bastard, Don Antonio, to dispute 
his claims. Any peace with Philip now, based upon an admis- 
sion of Philip’s monopoly in the Spanish parts of the New 
I World, could be used to justify the exclusion of English traders 
from the Portuguese possessions, especially along the Guinea 
; coast of Africa, where English merchants were developing a very 
j brisk trade The war party threw down the gage before Philip 
Ion several occasions after the knighting of Drake and tried to 
Moree the inevitable war. Don Antonio, for example, was re- 
ceived in London and open aid was extended to him against 
Philip by the great courtiers, though Burghley was able to stop 
an expedition in his favor which Drake sought to organize and 
command. Later a second enterprise under Captain Edward 
Fenton was actually launched against the Spanish-Portuguese 
power in the Indies by Walsingham, but after an engage- 
ment with the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Santos the ex- 
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pedition, large and' strong as it was, returned to England witL- 
out success. 

In the face of all these English moves, Philip II still openly 
preserved peace with a persistency which, it has seemed to some 
writers, can only be explained by weakness His weakness lay 
in several circumstances. In the first place, Ins subjects of the 
Netherlands liad revolted against his authority in 1569 and were 
not yet returned to their allegiance, and indeed it seemed un- 
lilcely that the seven northern provinces could ever be recon- 
quered In the second place, if he should make war upon Eliza- 
beth and conquer her, he would be forced to supplant her on the 
throne of England hy Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland This 
was due to the fact that Mary Stuart W'as looked upon in Catho- 
lic Europe as the rightful sovereign of England, and Philip II 
was the leader of Catholic Euiope On the other hand, Mary 
was not altogether acceptable to Philip II as a suceessor to 
Elizabeth because of her French traditions More than that, 
she was in Elizabeth’s duress After a rather scandalous career 
in Scotland, during which a second husband had been mur- 
dered, and his murderer accepted as her third, Mary had been 
forced to flee from Scotland and had thrown herself on the pro- 
tection of her dear cousin Elizabeth, who had at once clapped 
her into prison and kept her there 

It may be that what has been called “weakness” was merely 
reluctance on Philip ’s part to increase his many activities, since 
time would take care of things And certainly time seemed to 
be on Philip’s side For in the year 1580 all things seemed 
to be working together for Philip ’s good The Irish were carry- 
ing on a great rebellion, Esrae Stewart was restoring Catholicism 
m Scotland, the Catholic party in England seemed on the point 
of seriously embarrassing the government The crown of Portu- 
gal had come to Philip, and success seemed to be approaching 
m the Netherlands He would soon be able to turn his energies 
and attention to the effective control of the New World, and the 
permanent exclusion of the Merchant Adventurers from the 
Netherlands would so weaken the strength of England as to 
make her easier to bring to terms 

In the years which followed 1580, Burghley realized the 
critical position into which England had been forced by the 
exuberance of the war party and their hostility to Philip II, 
and by Philip’s growing strength The whole council acted to-, 
gether to take steps to give security to the English interests.! 
The fangs of the Catholic movement at home were drawn by 
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hanging every semmaiy priest and Jesuit that could be found 
and by new severity against Catholics in general While open 
war against Philip was still impossible, “underhand” war could 
be waged safely enough, and Elizabeth waged it with a ven- 
geance. One freebooter after another was launched against 
:he Spani.sli mam, large sums of money were lent to the Dutch, 
and the aid of Prance w'as enlisted for the rebels by a very 
lurious courtship which Elizabeth carried on with the Duke of 
&.lengon, the brother of the French King. Even though the 
Duke was small, mis-shapen, pock-marked, with a huge swollen 
aose, twenty years younger than the Queen, Elizabeth invited 
turn to London, exchanged rings with him, discussed the mar- 
nage contract, and shed tears at parting from him, as he betook 
iimself overseas to place the resources of Prance, now Eng- 
and ’s ally, at the disposal of the Dutch rebels At last, Philip ’s 
mccesses, culminating in the assassination of the Prince of 
Drange, the great leader of the Dutch rebels, the death of Alen- 
!on, and the threatened collapse of the whole Dutch rebellion, 
:ogether with the realization of the meaning of all tliis for Eng- 
ish interests in commerce and industry, resolved Elizabeth to 
ipen war \ The Earl of Leicester was sent to the Netherlands 
vith a force of six thousand English troops — ^not many, but 
nore than Elizabeth could afford. Francis Drake was sent to 
)lunder the Indies, and Mary Stuart, implicated in a plot against 
Elizabeth, was beheaded.} Exasperated by these events, Philip 
it last resolved to strike and prepared the Great Armada to end 
Snglish interference with his interests and opposition to his 
lower 

Philip ’s preparations were on the most magnificent scale, but 
lefore they were completed, Drake, who had spread terror 
hrough the Spanish mam in 1585, was loosed with a squadron 
0 check him He plundered Cadiz, burned part of the Spanish | 
leet in Lisbon harbor, intercepted some transports from the 
Mediterranean off Cape St Vincent, destroyed the tunny fishery 
m which the Spanish fleet was mainly dependent for its snp- 
ilies of salt fish, and captured the San Fehpe, the King of 
ipam’s own East Indiaman, valued with her cargo at £114,000. 
kt the same time the English merchants led by the Greshams 
)Ought up bills of exchange against Spain on the Bank of Genoa | 
0 such amounts that Philip found credit so tight that the com- ,i 
iletion of the expedition had to wait until next year. In May, 
,588, the Great Armada was ready It consisted of about 130 
'•essels, registering nearl}" 58.000 tons, carrying 2,500 guns 
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19,000 soldiers, and 8,000 seamen. Its object was to force tbe 
channel, destroy the English fleet, and cover the landing of a 
great army gathered for this purpose under the Duke of Parma 
in the Netherlands. In spite of its size this fleet contained but 
thirty-two major ships which were exclusively naval vessels, 
while forty large merchantmen fltted with temporary castles were 
joined to these to make the mam fighting force The English 
navy was far superior, not in number or size of ships perhaps, 
since the Spaniards had four more capital ships than the Eng- 
lish and a larger tonnage of merchantmen and auxiliaries, but 
in the fact that for many years past, under Hawkins, Gonson, 
and Wynters, the English admiralty had been building up a very 
efficient fleet of the latest types of fighting units, equipped 
with all the improvements which the experience of the free- 
booters brought into being In speed, for instance, the English 
ships outclassed the Spaniards. In the matter of guns the Eng- 
lish navy, which under the influence of Drake was abandoning 
the secondary batteries, used for boarding, in favor of increased 
mam batteries, had a very heavy preponderance over the Span- 
iards in the weight of metal that could be thrown This was 
true in ease of both the capital ships and the auxiliaries Be- 
sides all this the English had the advantage of proximity to 
their base and knowledge of the terrain 
On July 19, 1588, the Armada was sighted off the Cornish 
coast, and a running fight ensued, in which the Spaniards were 
decidedly worsted in the engagements near Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight and finally took refuge in Calais roadstead. Driven 
from their anchorage by fire ships, the Spaniards retreated 
northward into the North Sea, and before they could re-form, 
they were attacked by the combined English fleets off Grave- 
lines. The whole Spanish fleet was in danger of destruction or 
capture, in spite of the fact that the Spaniards fought with 
great heroism against superior guns and superior organization, 
when a squall blew up, followed by torrents of ram, which made 
further firing impossible The squall lasted but a quarter of an 
hour; it foundered at least one great Spaniard, but gave the 
main body of the fleet time to reorganize their formation and 
to fly to the leeward of Dunlark. The English did not attempt 
to follow Their munitions were exhausted, but their victory 
was won. To the lee of Dunkirk, Medina Sidonia, the Spanish 
admiral, could not form a junction with Parma; and, above 
all, the English fleet was still in being Driven northward by 
the gale, with the English hanging on their flanks, the unfor- 
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tunate Spaniards seemed to be given over to destruction. Some 
foundered on tbe Zealand banks, and it seemed that all must 
be destroyed there, relentlessly driven by the gale, when the 
wind eased, and the remnant of the fleet came together again 
and stood out for the deeps of the North Sea As they returned 
around the back side of Scotland and Ireland, other ships were 
wrecked, their unfortunate crews were slaughtered by the na- 
tives or hanged by the authorities ; and only half of the Great 
Armada ever got back to Spam. 

All Europe was astounded by the greatness of the English 
victory, while in England itself a new national spirit of unity 
and pride appeared, with Elizabeth as its personification. Eng- 
lish independence was assured. There was no danger that Philip 
II would ever try to recover that throne which Mary Stuart, 
disinheriting her own son James, had bequeathed to him in her 
wiU. The defeat of the Armada did not, however, completely 
j end the sea power of Spain, and it did not usher in a period of 
I unbroken English victories The English war party, headed 
now by Leicester ’s nephew, the Earl of Essex, clamored for the ' 
destruction of the Spanish colonial empire, and in face of his 
zeal even Walsingham seemed timid. , An expedition of 1589 
urged by Essex’s party to restore Don Antonio was a failure 
Walsingham ’s death in 1590 left Burghley in supreme control 
of the state, and the war languished. An expedition led by 
Hawkins and Drake to the West Indies in 1596 (on which both 
these great sea-dogs died) was a disastrous failure, and Eliza- 
beth’s nomination of Burghley ’s son Eobert as Secretary of 
State definitely ended the hopes of Essex for a renewal of active 
fighting, even though a last brilliant dash was made to Cadiz 
to destroy the shipping in the harbor Although actual war- 
fare now ceased, peace was not made until after Elizabeth’s 
death Meantime, the Irish, taking advantage of England’s 
necessities, had renewed their rebellion, which they had begun 
under Philip’s tutelage back in 1579, when Philip, taking a leaf 
out of Elizabeth’s book, waged underhand warfare on her 
through her Irish subjects and taught the Irish the meaning 
of national united action against their English Queen This? 
Irish rebellion held the Elizabethan government by the feet! 
and completed the financial bankruptcy of the government, i 
which the Spanish war began. 

The stakes of the war with Spain were somewhat different 
from what is generally assumed. It had not been planned far 
in advance by Philip to restore England to Catholicism, or to 
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make England a province of Spam, as is often asserted. His 
‘ only concern with England was to keep her traders and free- 
; hooters out of the colonial world, to protect the ships of his sub- 
jects against her pirates, and to stop the assistance which was 
being given to the Dutch rebels It is probably tiue, that once 
the war was begun, Philip did resolve to stop all further trouble 
from the side of England by annexing the country as a Spanish 
province and by restoring Catholicism , but there is no evidence 
that these things were objects in themselves, they were only 
means to the end of piotecting his rights in the Netherlands 
and America The conquest of England and the suppression of 
Protestantism would never have entered Philip’s plans, if he 
had not been provoked by what seemed to him the audacious 
English presumptions It is worth noting that, while Philip 
was unsuccessful in subduing England, he did not open Span- 
ish America to English traders , and the monopoly of the Span- 
ish crown was recognized in the treaty of 1604, by which the 
, war was concluded. The Merchant Adventurers were readmitted 
to the trade of the Netherlands, but during their absence there 
had come into existence a cloth-manufacture which seriously 
competed with their product for the markets of Europe. Eng- 
land gained nothing which could not have been gained by nego- 
, tiation after the expiration of the Convention of Bristol, and 
at the same time the nation had been compelled to spend im- 
mense sums to pay the costs of warfare These were so large 
that, taken together with the costs of the Irish rebellions which 
ensued during the course of the war, they wrecked the financial 
system which Ehzabeth had inherited from Henry VII and 
Cromwell As a result, she bequeathed to her successor, James 
I, a financial problem which he found impossible to solve 
VTiile no material advantages can be laid to the credit of the 
war, and while national independence and the Protestant re- 
ligion were never really at stake in the sense that war was neces- 
sary to their preservation, the war did have certain very im- 
portant psychological reactions on the English spirit The vic- 
tory over the Armada and other spectacular exploits released 
a feeling of self-confidence and exultant courage and provided 
legends and heroes of national strength and power. Under the 
I force of this new spirit, the finest cultural contributions of the 
! age were energized into being, and the High Renaissance ushered 
lin. Edmund Spenser, Christopher Marlowe, and 'William 
Shakespeare, together with a host of men who, in any other age, 
would be illustrious and are less remembered only because the 
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greater lights dim their own, caught the new consciousness of 
victorious national pride and produced their great works under 
its spell The sons of country gentlemen went to Europe to be 
educated by a grand tour of Italy and brought home, not only 
better table manners, but the taste for beauty, which made 
artistic work possible through their patronage, subsidized poets, 
and built country houses so magnificent that they are still used 
as models in this later age But it must not be forgotten that 
the spirit of pride and exaltation does not grow in a milieu of 
poverty The abundant wealth and leisure, which nourished 
culture, came from the increased product of England ’s fields, the 
growth of her woolen manufactures, and the activity of her 
merchants in overseas trade in Eussia, in the Baltic, in the 
Netherlands, and, at the very end of the reign, in India. 

The Elizabethan age is a notable period As part of its 
development there came new problems of finance, religion, 
politics, and society, which were postponed in their solution to 
bear bitter fruit in the next age 
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THE DIVINE EIGHT OF KINGS 


With the death of Elizabeth in 1603j the Tudor dynasty came to an end. 
The crown passed to James VI of Scotland and I of England, the first King 
of the Stuart line in England The kings of this house were 


James I, 1603-162S 
Charles I, 1625-1649 
Interregnum 

Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
Charles II, 1660-1685 
James II, 1685-1688 
William III and Mary, 1688-1702 
Anne, 1702-1714 


1649-1660 


James VI of Scotland and I of England was the son of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and the great-grandson of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII, who 
had married James IV of Scotland in 1502 Although the will of Henry 
VIII, approved by Parliament, provided that the suooeBsion should go to 
the descendants of Henry’s sister Mary in case Elizabeth died without 
children, Elizabeth was much opposed to the Earl of Beauchamp who rep- 
resented that claim and probably regarded James of Scotland, her first 
cousin twice removed, as the best person to succeed her She did not, 
however, arrange for any one to take her place, but is said to have 
whispered James's name on her death-bed Whether she did or not makes 
little difference; the crown of England is not disposed of by death-bed 
whispers Before Elizabeth died, the Privy Council seems to have decided 
upon James as Elizabeth's successor, in spite of Henry VIII 's will with 
all its force of law, and on the day after her death it extended a formal 
invitation to James to become King of England Charles I was the son 
of James I. On the execution of Charles I in 1649, a period known as the 
Interregnum set in, which was ended in 1660 by the return to the throne 
of Charles II, the son of Charles I. James II was the brother of Charles II. 
William III was the son of the Prince of Orange and Mary, the daughter 
of Charles I, and sister of Charles II and James II. He married Mary, 
the daughter of James II, who was joint sovereign with him. Anne was the 
second daughter of James II. 


The Development op Constitutional Theoet and Peactiob 
PHOM THE Reign of Henby VIII to That of Elizabeth 

In the 'days of the Tudors there had grown up an England a 
feeling of the identity of interests of all classes in society, so 
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that all the people who counted politically looked upon them- 
selves as members of a single “body politic ” In this “com- 
monwealth’' the king was the head of the state He was “an- 
nointed to be a defense unto the people, that they be not op- 
pressed nor overyoked, but by all godly and politic means to 
seek the common wealth of his people.’’ He had “universal 
dominion,’’ that is, vast and undefined powers, but these could 
rightly be used only for the common good and not for the ad- 
vancement of the Cl own as an end in itself The king was th e 
greatest single individual in the state, but though “majo r 
rnnguITs,’’ greater than all mdr^uals, he_was still “u niversi s 
min or7”~Iess~tE an the wK Qle,RQdwIciI.liis- people.. 

TEe~ins5tutional expression of the state was the “crown- 
m-parliament, ” or as we say. Parliament, where the king as 
head and the lords and commons as members were conjoined 
and knit together in a great assembly or court to determine the 
common interest It should be noted that the king was as nec- 
essary a part of the Parliament as the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons, and no one of the three parts could act 
without the others. Since every Englishman was intended to be 
present m Parliament either in person or by representation, from 
the king down to the lowest peison in England, the consent of 
Parliament was, therefore, every man ’s consent It was the seat 
of the national sovereignty, the most high and absolute power of 
the realm, and could do anything that ever the people of Rome 
might do either in the centwiahs comiim or tnbutis It was 
by act of Parliament that Henry VIII had secured the separa- 
tion of the Church of England from the Roman jurisdiction 
and transferred it to himseK, it was by act of Parliament that 
the suppiession of the monasteries was begun, and, when the 
rebels in the Pilgrimage of Grace protested against the sup- 
pression, Henry VIII ’s indignation against those who could 
question proceedings authorized by act of Parliament was superb 
and magnificent. Parliament rendered ‘ ‘ the absolute and royal 
power legitimate.” 

This feeling about the nature of the English state, that it 
was a single body politic of which the king was head and the 
people members, all bound together by identical interests, cor 
responded to the facts as they were especially in the period from 
the beginning of the revolt from Rome to the beginning of the 
great war with Prance and Scotland in the early fifteen forties. 
The simplicity of the situation lent itself well to exposition, and 
long after other developments had brought changes, the theo- 
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retical writers expounded the constitution in terms of the iden- 
tity of interests of all classes Very important among these 
changes was a growing separation m the ranks of the “people” 
into groups moved by various considerations, so that an identity 
of interest was no longer possible among all classes who counted 
politically. The “people” of the early Tudor peiiod were pre- 
eminently the country squires and town merchants, who weie 
often related by ties of marriage or business In many cases 
the country gentleman was himself a neh merchant who had 
bought an estate in the country, approximated to the ideals 
and traditions of the social code of the gentlemen, and made a 
place for himself in country society This class had provided 
Henry VII and Henry VIII wuth councillors and advisers, anJ 
the “popular” character of the government was due to this 
fact With the destruction of the monasteries these advisers 
had been enriched by their skill in annexing confiscated estates 
and had been ennobled by Henry VIII or by themselves after 
his death, so that neither in wealth nor in social rank were they 
any longer on the same plane as their old friends and relatives. 
They were conscious of themselves as a distinct class, 'and while 
the country gentlemen looked upon the House of Commons m 
Parliament as the institutional expression of their interests, the 
new arriviste nobility had in the Privy Council a body through 
which they could run the government very effectively for them- 
selves. 

Since the crown-in-council, that is, the Privy Council, had the 
same powers as the crown-in-person, and no distinction was made 
m law between the acts and decisions of one or the other, it is 
hard in certain periods, especially in Elmabeth’s reign, to dis- 
tinguish the work of Elizabeth from that of her advisers Closer 
study, however, shows that in the whole Tudor period after 
1540 many of the acts and policies of the sovereign were in 
reality the acts of the council speaking m the name of the crown. 
This IS no less true for the reign of Elizabeth than for the reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary It was an inevitable development in 
the growing complexity of government, since no individual could 
know all the details of government and decide on specific policies 
requiring a large fund of technical knowledge. 

The council not only spoke in the name of the king, but it 
guided and directed Parliament Legislative programs were 
discussed and drafted in the Pnvy Council in advance of Parlia- 
mentary sessions, and care was taken to create favorable senti- 
ment and to rush government measures through Parliament as 
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quickly as possible tbrougb the personal influence of the Privy 
Councillors, who were members of the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords. Opposition was sometimes encountered 
in the House of Commons even as early as the reign of Henry 
VIII, especially when subsidies were demanded , and there was 
a good deal of restiveness all through Elizabeth’s reign. Yet the 
council kept the whip hand and gently or firmly enforced its 
views This was the easier to do since Parliament was in ses- 
sion only for short periods at long intervals In Elizabeth’s 
long reign there were thirteen sessions of Parliament, meeting 
on the average once every three and one-half years, while on 
one occasion nearly five years elapsed between sessions The 
aggregate of the sittings was three years, or an average of about 
three weeks a year. During the rest of the time the council was 
the government. 

Apart from the shortness and widely separated nature of 
its sessions, there were other reasons for the weakness of Parlia- 
ment against the council The bishops and the temporal peers 
of the House of Lords generally had the same interests and saw 
problems in the same light as the council. The control of the 
House of Commons was simplified by the fact that as a general 
thing the greater part of the members of each successive House 
was new and withput experience, the sessions were so short as 
to prevent any organization on the lines of modem parties from 
coming into being, and the practice of royal interference in 
elections perfected by Cromwell still continued Lord Burgh- 
ley developed an elaborate system of maintaining the govern- 
ment ’s preeminence and leadership Privy Councillors who sat 
in the House and prominent members collaborated to introduce 
measures, to make speeches in their favor, to give the right tone 
to the debate, and to nominate the proper person for speaker. 
Since the speaker could recognize members who wished to ad- 
dress the House, favor the reading of certain bills, hear the 
desirable motions, determine which of a number of committees 
was to report, put the question, and declare the vote, he wielded 
great power. In the later years of Elizabeth’s reign, the rise 
of the committee system lessened the prestige of the speaker, but 
the council still kept its influence through the membership of 
councillors on the committees, where they generally dominated 
the situation. 

Freedom of speech was not yet vindicated in the House of 
Commons, and any attempt of an unusually bold member to 
take the initiative with certain forbidden subieets was rebuked 
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witli the warning that certain matters concerned the preroga- 
tive which must not be meddled with. The royal prerogative 
•nras “the aggregate of official rights and powers possessed by 
the crown ’ ’ It was recognized that the defined powers of the 
crown did not exliaust its rights, because circumstances might 
arise for which neither law nor custom made any provision, in 
which the national safety required immediate action. Under 
these exceptional conditions, the king acted “out of the ordi- 
nary course of the common law” for the general welfare, and 
in the right to act in this way lay the essence of the preroga- 
tive. Elizabeth and her council began a very subtle exaltation 
of these undefined and extraordinary powers of the crown Early 
in the reign they began to allege that “matters of state,” such 
as the question of Elizabeth’s marriage, were strictly matters 
for the prerogative By the prerogative, they claimed, the crown 
might set things at liberty restrained by statute, or restrain 
things which be at liberty. Laws might be set aside or special 
regulations made at the royal pleasure. Near the close of the 
reign Elizabeth spoke of her prerogative as “the chief est flower 
in her garden and the principal and head pearl in her diadem, ’ ’ 
which she hoped her subjects would not take away and intended 
they should not discuss 

The four questions of most vital interest to Englishmen in 
Bhzabeth’s reign were religion, trade, the succession to the 
throne, and foreign policy Although Henry VIII had settled 
the first three of these matters with the consent of Parliament, 
the tendency in Elizabeth’s reig n was to regard them as ques- 
tions which were reseiwed for the crown, in which the neon le 
even in t heir Parliament should not meddle When Parliament 
'3iseussFdrTEeHpB^sHbh”crf Elizabeth’s marriage and the succes- 
sion to the throne, the Queen either returned a vague answer, 
or sent “her express inhibition” to proceed, or even went so 
far in 1593 as to imprison Peter Wentworth and others for 
raising the question In. matters of religion, the Queen held 
that all religious changes and settlements were matters for the 
crown-in-council, and not for Parliament Time and time again, 
the crown called the prerogative into the issue to stop parlia- 
mentary action in religion, and those who introduced the ob- 
noxious bills were often imprisoned In 1593 the Queen ac- 
tually sent a message to the House of Commons, “That no 
bills touching matters of state or reformation of causes ecclesi- 
astical be exhibited,” and she directed the speaker, “if any 
such bill be exhibited, not to read it ” In trade, thn chief 
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activity of the government was in connection -witla iLe creation 
of monopolies, or the exclusive grant by the crown to single 
individuals or corporations of the right to make or deal in cer- 
tain commodities. The number of such grants was greatly 
enlarged during the last years of the reign, and the grievances 
of the people against them grew apace with the increasing prices 
which, it was believed, they caused In 1601 the public re- 
sentment burst into a heated debate in the Commons One mem- 
ber recounted the list of the new monopolies granted since the 
last Parliament, currants, iron, powder, cards, ox-shin bones, 
train-oil (for lamps), transportation of leather, ashes, aniseeds, 
vinegar, sea-coals, steel, aqua-vitae, brushes, saltpetre, lead, eala • 
mine stone, oil of blubber, dried pilchards in the smoke, and 
many others. Upon this recital one member stood up and 
asked, “Is not bread there?” “ ‘Bread,’ quoth one ‘Bread,’ 
quoth another. ‘This voice seems strange,’ quoth a third. ‘No,’ 
quoth Mr. Hakewell (the original questioner) ‘if order be not 
taken for these, bread will be there before the next Parlia- 
ment ’ ” So great was the confusion which followed, with the 
crying and coughing down of speakers, that Mr. Secretary Cecil 
got up and lectured the House, stating that their conduct was 
more fit for a grammar-school than a Court of Parliament 
But the Queen, hearing of the disorder m the House, gave a 
great example of that "Tudor tact which so endeared her to her 
subjects. Instead of standing firm on her prerogative and lec- 
turing as her secretary had done, she yielded so gracefully as to 
seem actually to be doing the Commons a great favor Ending 
the debate, the House of Commons humbly craved pardon for 
the extravagant .speeches which had been made and voted an 
address of thanks to the Queen, — and left the prerogative unim- 
paired “When the speaker of the House accompanied by some 
seven score members presented the vote to the Queen, she re- 
moved the last touch of ill humor by her graciousness: “You 
give me thanks, hut I doubt me I have more cause to thank 
voii all than you me And I charge you to thanlc them of the 
House of Commons from me, for had I not received a knowledge 
from you, I might have fallen into the lap of error for lack of 
true inlorm/ition. . Above all earthly treasure. T esteem mv 
peonle’s love, more than which I desire not to merit ” 

Such a .scene was unusual, even though it was symptomatic 
of a growing feeling of independence in the House, which the 
Queen and the Privy Council noted with distress and sadness. 
A little group, gathered about Peter Wentworth, was gradually 
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forming a real opposition to the government , and, although the 
movement was small and uninfluential even to the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, its rise augured ill for the continuance of loyal 
control Yet as long as Elizabeth lived, the mere mention of 
the Queen’s displeasure against a measure was generally enough 
to stop obnoxious legislation If this failed, the recalcitrant 
members who urged or spoke on such legislation might be pro- 
hibited from attendance or committed to prison, or the bill 
might be sent for, or the speaker forbidden to read it, as in the 
ease of the measures of religion m 1593 Finally, there was 
always the absolute veto power of the crown to destroy any 
undesirable bill which might possibly have passed through Par- 
liament in spite of the will of the government. 

For the most part the assertion of the power of the crow n 
was not onnosed by the great body of Enghs ii men in Elizabeth ’s 
Jiietime- They felt tha t Elizabe th had id entified herself wi th 
fbftir interests, and that iKKei-Tiands. or in t he h ands of her 
■craneil, thosc-interests. w ere eyen_aafer.ihail in_theJifieping'-d£la 
representaiiye_assemhly This sentiment Elizabeth cultivated 
andTincriased by her gracious little speeches to her subjects, like 
the one just quoted, which were made on countless occasions in 
Parliament, on her progresses or visits to the various parts of 
England, which took place every year, and m great national 
crises, like the eve of the Armada. JThe nonnlaritv of Elizabet h 
was raised almo.s tJm.a-jevej:enee-.and-woEshi]-t-o.f- -lier-persen, as 
IS shown very ^mplyJjjLtheJiferature-addias^d-tQJier bw. poets, 
such as Spenser in his Fa ene Qimne A, second factor whieh 
favored" the Queen was the long war with Spain, from 1585 to 
the beginning of the next reign The conduct of the war in- 
evitably strengthened the executive, and during the national 
emergency there was no wish to question the rights, powers, or 
policies of the government Even in Parliament there was little 
inclination to resent or question the growth of the powers of 
the head of the body politic, that is, the erown, m spite of 
occasional flurries like those just instanced 

The reasons of this will be clearer when it is underst o od that 
Parliamint"i h~ tl ie~iixteenth century had no modern notion.^ of 
the su premacy of the legislature in the stat e Among politic al 
theorists Par liament was not even a law-ma k ing body, it was 
a cow't where the final intei‘pret^on of the law wa ¥^ven *~In 
the eyes o‘f~ordihary""men Parliammit was the great bulwark 
against high taxation, and its chief business was to prevent them 
from being overmuch vexed with contributions to the state. 
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lien still Peld the medieval notion that the king should live of 
his own resources Only when extraordinary situations, such as 
foreign war or invasion, impended, could the king ask his sub- 
jects for taxes, and it was the great function of Parliament to 
see to It that those taxes were not excessive During Elizabeth 's 
reign Burgliley succeeded in bullying successive Parliaments to 
increase the annual tax giants from an average of £35,000 a year 
in the early period of the reign to an average of £100,000 a year 
•during the last twelve years of the reign Yet even he could 
not induce the ready and willing payment of what had been 
voted. A^j;_the_qii,e_sti,on.-of taxes, had been_disposed_ of, most 
men had no further interest in Parliament Occasionally a higli- 
minded devotee of liberty appeared in the House of Commons, 
but he found himself in uncongenial company, and his subse- 
■quent enforced stay m the Tower attracted little attention either 
an Parliament or in the country. 

James I’s Claim op Absolutism 

Under such conditions the crown, either in-person or in- 
'council, was almost absolute in the reign of Elizabeth But w ith 
their common-sense English attitude, the Queen and her conu- 
cjllors. were satisfied. yrith the suhstanee of power and did,nat 
insist upon defining it_or_e_xplaining, its, origin Above all, the 
divergency of interests between the gentry and the council was 
still so little noticed that the gentry made no serious effort to 
oppose concihai absolutism. Conditions were changed by the 
death of Elizabeth She was succeeded by her cousin James VI, 
King of Scotland, son of Mary Stuart, and great-great-grandson 
of Henry VII through his daughter Margaret He was a con- 
siderable scholar along several lines and a no table student of 
political theory. He had written on the power of lungs even 
before he came down to England, and, as soon as he mounted 
the throne of England as James I, he insisted upon defining 
his authority in terms which went beyond anything even the 
council had thought of. The king was “Domnins omnium 
bonorum” and “Dominus directus totins dominii,” the whole 
subjects being but liis vassals. “ Kinas are jus tly called Gods 
. God ha th power to c reate, o r de stroy .mnaRe.^br iinmake 
at his pleasufeTTo^rvcTTFe, or send death,, to Judge_af],.aEd Aq. 
be .ludgecl noPPc countable to "no ne To raise Tow things, and 
to make high tErngsTow“a£~his pleasure, and to God are both 
soul and body due And t he-Iike-UQweii. have . kme-s-j-thcv- make— 
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and nnmake thexr gub.iects they have power o| raiMog, and cast- 
uag down of life, and death Judges over all their subjects, 
and in all causes, and yet accountable to none but Gud only, 
They have power to "exalt'low” things, and abase Tiigh things, 
and make of their subjects like men at the Chess, a pawne to 
take a Bishop or a Knight, and to cry up, or downe any of their 
subjects, as they do their money And to t he K ing is due iotli 
the_affection_of_the_so_ul,_and__the_ service of the-body-of hus-sub- 
jects _ . . For to Emperors, or Kings that are monarchs, their 
subjeetsi bodies and goods are due for their defence aM mainte- 
nance.”, While this isWefy "earavaganV verbiage,"at must be 
remembered that it is the extension of such power as the crown 
of England really had to its logical conclusion by a rather 
narrow and pedantic mind _jlanies_l affirmed not.only that tl;,e 
state was absolute oyer ds mem^r^^JIenry VPJ had claimed, 
but far more, that the Inng eontrqlied, the stade With such a 
declaration the Tudor idea of the “body politic^ was destroyed", 
and the king was set far above his subjects James even went 
on to assert that he. was the_“rex legibus soliitus”.— the king 
raised above the law and not bound by.it except a^he chos_e_tQ,.he. 
_bound This is a claim which no Tudor would ever have thought 
of making or even practicing openly. 

AllJ.his_ represents James I’s theory of his power, b^ not his 
ha bitu al pxaeticei. Jd£'ZSie„Weryda^'bj;^.mes_s. pf jgove rnme n? 
the^KijigL'reas ready-to .admit to hm subjects the riglitJo_pre§en^t 
their grieyances,_.and.to -the. crownun-Rirliament the .right, to, 
altOTtlie laws, while the act ual worlyof running, the state passed 
more completely than ever into the, hands of t he c ouncil JTet, 
in ci’il'cal (cso- Hu’ King w,!- always ready to assert and insist 
upon ' Eis~ahsblhteypbwer 'Tiefof e hig'PaHiamehiror his judges 
and browbeat them into~suhihisilbm ~ ' — - - — 


Jambs I ’s Theory op Absolutism 

James I backed up the extreme statement of his sovereign 
rights, which corresponded somewhat to reality, with a curious 
theory of their origin, called the Divine Right of Kings. This 
theory had no relation to facts, but was made necessary by 
counterclaims of the King’s opponents and enemies. .The ri se 
of the J?rQt£atan.t-seid§L .and o f nation al stat es, which. took ovey 
T'un^ions of the med ieval chufch lbr-<mgh.t-.abfl]uj^c^^ 
]ntQ ~fund amental. principl.es. .to. give theoreti cal .ju stifi cation ip 
tli^ ne w churclies and the new governments Since the pope 
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claimed Lis pO'wer in tLe medieval -world by direct grant from 
God, Luther -was forced to claim just as valid a legal basis for 
bis work , and, accordingly, he likewise asserted a divine right 
of power from God for the princes who helped his cause. Thus 
both Protestant rulers and the Papacy in the sixteenth century 
claimed their power by direct grant from God, and this theory 
of the divine origin of the power of Protestant kings was 
preached in England as early as the beginning of Edw'ard Vi’s 
reign by Bishop Latimer in Edward’s coronation sermon 
During the leign of Elizabeth the Jesuits had developed the 
theory of the divine power of the Papacy in important respects 
They were the aggressive missionaries of the Papacy, who were 
seeking to ivin the revolted countries back to Catholicism, not 
only in England, but all over Protestant Europe. They ad- 
mitted that the power of the civil rulers was of divine origin, 
but asserted that the will of God in choosing a ruler manifested 
itself through the voice of the people. The ruler or king was 
not subject to the .supremacy of the pope, but the pope had an 
“indirect poiver,’’ hy virtue of which he had a right to inter- 
vene m the affairs of any state to correct an erring ruler. By 
the pope’s direction the people could be called upon to rebel 
against their sovereign who had proved wicked and to elect a 
new ruler , or they might even remove him by assassination The 
Jesuits developed this theory, because in most countries in 
which they worked the ruler wa,s opposed to them and their 
religion, and they felt the necessity of justification for any 
efforts at rebellion or tyrannicide which they might make. They 
actually attempted to give practical effect to their theory in 
England in the plots m which they took part against Elizabeth’s 
throne and life Long before James came to England many 
Englishmen accepted, by implication at any rate, the only 
counter-theory which could defend the Queen from the Jesuits, 
the dmne origin of the royal power, and its hereditary suc- 
cession in the reigning family. Catholic plotting, sanctioned by 
Jesuit theory, continued against James I, culminating in the 
Gunpowder Plot to blow up the King, his family, and the Lords 
and Commons of the realm assembled in Parliament on Novem- 
ber 5, 1605. The plot was foiled because one of the conspirators 
warned his brother-in-law not to he present at the opening 
session of Parliament. The nation was horrified at the prox- 
imity of the possibility of the murder of the royal family and 
the nobility and leading citizens all at once, and more com- 
pletely espoused the doctrine of the divine origin of the royal 
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po\ver, -which, had gradually been finding acceptance as a 
counterbalance to the Jesuit theory. 

From tfi ja^i^iaieja pient ’s poin tnofijaegJiLa^ asser- 

finn of rlm n&-Mght— waa.. increased b -^thn-Jise-nl-JEiiintamsm 
Ever since the Elizabethan settlement of religion there had 
been a feir extremists on the Protestant side -who objected to 
the conservative and moderate character of the Anglican church 
In the earlie.st days of Elizabeth ’.s reign, they were distinguished 
by refusing to accept the wearing of the white surplice over 
the black gown by the priest while ofQciatmg at chuich .services. 
Because no one then or for years later conceived of the possi- 
bility of allowing the.se men to leave the church and start 
churches of their own, they attempted to change the church to 
their way of doing and thinking. They had so much influence 
that their motion in the Convocation of 1563 to abolish saints’ 
days, to omit the sign of the cross in baptism, to remove organs 
from churches, to make kneeling at the communion service dis- 
cretional, and to omit the surplice was rejected by only one vote 
Within a few years those among them who eontmiiecl to refuse 
to wear the surplice in spite of Archbishop Parker’s Advertise- 
ments, became interested in another and more serious problem, 
that of the government and discipline of the church, with a 
view to the introduction of Presbyterianism as practiced in 
Scotland in place of episcopacy in the Anglican church. This 
movement was closely related to the interpretation of the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Anglican church in the light of the teachings 
of John Calvin, the great Genevan refoiuner The Calvinistic 
views were so largely furthered by the teaching of four Cam- 
bridge University professors, Cartwright, Dering, Cliarke, and 
Sampson, between 1570 and 1574, that practically the whole 
clergy of the Anglican church came to accept Calvin’s theology 
as the basis of their beliefs. Wliile Calvinism is a system of 
theology and not of church government, and while bishops were 
perfectly compatible with the Calvinist dogma, yet Calvin him- 
self had organized the government of his church at Geneva 
under elders or presbyters, one of whom in each congregation 
was the preaching elder or minister The elders of all the con- 
gregations met together in synods and assemblies which ruled 
the church The Scottish church as established by John Knox 
was Cah'uiict in theologv and Pios’cvtcr-an in goiorrmcnt In 
the penod folio-', \mg 1,572 mam of the ro'-ilo^- cbiirrb- 

men urged IIk' jntrodueUon of I’’* -bj leriiiiii^m -niio Emihind 

Presbvleriani'^m had, hovever, a ()o!iiical pbilnsoi)!!! nbab 
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■\\iis fitiiiiliemM ]u 3 Bi/abi'i)i’s eyes "When the reformed religion 
ViJN iij'r, o^iablisiud in Scotland, it found the government of 
ilai\ of tnu'.(>, .F,()i(is grandmother, hostile, and to justify 
its o.Ki^stciii (! against liio v.ill of the ruler, the Scottish reformers, 
Jonii Knox and Oi'oiac Jluchanan, had to invent a theory of 
gw Cl run. Ill vAiicii made it lawful to oppose the rulers Like 
til" Jc'.'njis iIk'v i)<‘( inic lepublicans, asserting that a monarch 
niigliL hi; di-iohc'. od by his people or even dethroned if he were 
not iji lls> Main nuiid in religion. This republican bias came 
dfjv n to I'.ngbmd irom Si otland in the period of the 1570 ’s and 
ni.idc rii.sb\i.-i ainsiu .spreially obnoxious to Elizabeth. Under 
the stern, i epi’c-'Sive lueasures of John Wlntgift, the Archbishop 
a . f '.I ri . u 1)11 1 y i iiis i’l .‘s])\ terian movement was suppressed, and 
)iM uulil he Ja'. ^lairs ol Elizabeth’s reign did discontent with 
I'll' asage- find maeucos of the established church again be- 
Louie ui‘pf>r‘aM . in a icMval of Puritanism. 

While flames 1 u.i'- on his progress from Scotland to his new 
capdal, I'c vas incr bv a deputation of the Puritan ministers, 
wlui iiKNf'uied iiiui n-tb a petition, called the Millenary Peti- 
1 1(111, Ik (.line ii •'.nd to have the signatures of a thousand 
mm -101'', adsjt'g (bar corlam Romish superstitions, such as the 
U'-c OL the 1 mg III ibo marriage ceremony, the use of the sign of 
the (.10", in bautwm and the wearing of the surplice, should 
be g'vcn u]) , ll’ar jiolidays be decreased and the Sabbath be 
bclrcr oliMU'vod, tliat abuses like nonresidence and pluralities, 
\sl ich still cNNied in the church, be abolished; that oppressive 
cu^jioms ,11 I lie occIcMa'-tical courts, such as excommunication 
I'oi trivial 0 fences, be icmedied, and that more attention should 
be jiiud to loai riog and ability to preach on the part of a candi- 
date for ii'C rr nmjr\ The clergy of the established church 
ordinni'ily pin, \> i \ liille stress on preaching, but the reformers 
lidd iL Ibc moL-i iui|)('Mant part of the service. The Bible was, 
of coir -ii’C so'im, of all truth; but this truth could not be 
compiciicudcd j igliUy by ihe unlearned, but must be expounded 
and rxplamcfl l’\ min-.i ws in their sermons. On the other 
hfunl Bisi-OT) Baucroti declared that sermons were all' right 
among I lie licaii’Lii a*- a means of conversion, but m an entirely 
C'lin-iian md ijn him llngland sermons were not only not neees- 
bfiiy, but iiimh'. c\eu lie harmful by stirring up doubts and 
rldi'cT cm f'-. ol op mon 

James j('((”»e(I ibe jieiltion and arranged for a conference 
bi'twccn ibe Pm nan and the more regular divines under his 
awn ( ’.amiiiitisli.p at iJf.mpton Court palace After much long 
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oratory, Dr Eeynolds, the Puritan protagonist, made a state- 
ment m which he admitted that, like the earlier Puritans, his 
friends had predilections tor Presbyterianism, and that the 
changes they asked for might be only the first step in the intro- 
duction of a Presbyterian system into England. James, who 
knew a good deal about Presbyterianism in Scotland and was 
thoroughly aware of its dangerous republican political philos- 
ophy, burst into a wild exclamation, “If you aim at a Scottish 
Piesbytery, it agreeth as well with a monarchy as God and the 
Devil ” Picking up his hat as a sign that the assembly was 
dismissed, he went on. “How they abused the poor lady, my 
mother, is not unknown, and how they dealt with me in my 
minority I thus apply it ... no bishop, no king. Well, 
Doctor, have you anything more to say?” “No more, if it 
please your Majesty.” “If this be all your party hath to sa-t^, 
I wiU make them conform themselves, or else will harry them 
out of the land ” 

James I’s phrase, “No bishop, no king” contains much of his 
political philosophy. The alternatives to bishops were Pres- 
byters or Jesuits with their republican theories of the funda- 
mental sovereignty of the people, the separation of the ecclesi- 
astical and secular jurisdictions, and the strict limitation of the 
crown even to the point of deposition. Like the Jesuit cause, 
Puritanism, in spite of the enormous self-advertisement given 
by the fanaticism and zeal of its members, was numerically very 
weak In the next year, in 1604, when stricter canons ordered 
conformity to the established practices of the church, only three 
hundred out of eighty-six hundred priests were forced from 
their churches or livings because of their Puritan principles. 
Exhaustive study shows that between 1600 and 1610 there 'were 
only about thiee hundred known Puritan clergy in the church, 
less than three per cent of the total number; the Puritan laity 
may have included from two to six per cent of the population. 
The great majority of the people were hostile or indifferent to 
both extremes in religion, Jesuit Catholicism, and Puritanism; 
and the theory of the divine right of kings was a great buckler 
of strength against these unpleasant innovators The established 
church to which the bulk of the population adhered went beyond 
even the King in its assertions of his absolute and divine power, 
because of the recognition that in the alternative condition of 
republicanism under either Presbyterian or Jesuit auspices, there 
would be no Anglican church “No king, no bishop” was just 
as true as “No bishop, no king ” Puller, m his Church History, 
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declared tliat “the pulpit 'will ever be of the same wood as the 
council board”, the homilies or sermons of the charcli taught 
divine light and nonresistanee to royal authoiity, and the 
universities declared that even to petition for changes, however 
small, was the mark of a rebellious spirit 

Protests Against the Royal Absolutism 

Among the country gentlemen, the two thousand or more 
landowners m the eountiy who stood below the nobles, theie 
was early a tendency to question the extreme assertions of roval 
power Dining the reign of Elizabeth, they had grown very 
wealthy owing to changes in agriculture and to increases in 
rents and prices They attended the universities at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and they traveled widely and studied public af- 
fairs and problems of government in Europe When James 
virtually announced the end of the Tudor commonwealth in 
which the sovereignty of the state lay in the erown-in-Parlia- 
nient, that is in the king and the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, they were inclined to resent the disregard of their repre- 
sentative assembly As early a s the Parl iament of 1604. the y 
protested against the new _alloc atio n7o.f " the so vereignty to th e 
croWir-a'lQr re — ¥5t~ttre'sPvague sentiments w^e noFiuIlyTcliveP 
'oped until the exercise of absolute power by divine right threat- 
ened enough special interests, raised enough particular objec- 
tions, and created enough local irritations to lead to fundamental 
examination of its pretensions, beginning with peculiar force 
in the Parliament of 1621, Effective utterance of their protests 
was made possible at this time by the growth of a very marked 
freedom of the House of Commons from royal control winch 
had proceeded during the first twenty years of James’s reign 
The Privy Councillors attended the House m lesser numbers 
and seem more and more to have lost their hold, over against 
them there had appeared a group of able men, such as Coke, 
Sandys, Phelips, Noy, Hakewell, who, always on the offensive, 
were gradually getting the management of the House into their 
own hands, not in order to give consent to royal measures, hut 
to obtain a hearing for their own and the nation ’s grievances 

Some of the first special protests against the truth or desir- 
ability of the king’s absolute power by divine right came from 
the common-law lawyers and .judges In his native country of 
Scotland, James had been familiar with the Roman law, which, 
besides exalting the absolute power of kings, was in the seven- 
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teenth century a much more highly developed sysitun 111 on the 
English common law. In private conversations, he .leeiii', to lim e 
praised the Koman law to the disparagement ot llic (.oinmon 
law, which was used in the ordinary English coorH In Hie 
Court of Chancery, in the prerogative courts, the r'i"r Chat'dier 
the Court of Bequests, the council of Wales, and Hk ( ouii of 
High Commission, and in the special commissiotis crcaicd by 
prerogative for special judicial investigations, a foim of Eoman 
law was used, and it seemed to the common-lav .indpes that 
James was consciously and purposefully increasing The businC'S 
of these courts to the neglect of the common-law com Is This 
led to an effort in 1610 on the part of Sir Bdwaid ('o)c.;, chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, and other judges to clanu authorily 
to fix the bounds of all jurisdictions. Later m Ihe same year 
the judges’ claim to limit the prerogative took a th'v.' tm'ii. 
Coke, who had become Lord Chief Justice, advised ihe Hmg 
that he could not create a new offense by proclainaiion. nor 
make an offense punishable in the Star Chamber not by law 
within its jurisdiction. In other words. Coke and the other 
judges challenged the right of the King to alter the common 
law at his own pleasure and thus set himself ahoiT il Over 
against the sovereign king, they set the supremacy of law, by 
which even the king was bound. Their efforts were due in pint 
to a naiTow and even superstitious reverence foi tbp conimon 
law of England, with which they were familiar, in pari to tl.c 
fear of the loss of business and fees in their ovn con ids, but 
also to the fear that the king’s interference with the law voiild, 
unless challenged, destroy the greatest protection agiiiiist roi'fil 
tyranny During the next six yeais Coke repeatedlv iPMstcd 
the attempts on the King’s part to interfere with the iulmiii'-<- 
tration of pistice on the ground that such attempi'^ u (ic i ou- 
trary to the common law, by which the king was bound \icll 
as Ins subjects. But the judges were appointed by the trowo, 
and were removable at pleasure, and after several direct en- 
counters with the King, in one of which Coke fell “Hal on all 
four,’’ and James became so angry as to threaten to slribe lurn, 
“looking and speaking fiercely with bended fist,” hot ause be bad 
“humbly prayed the King to have respect to the Common J.aws 
of his land,” Coke was dismissed from his office h" i om t he 
toch he carried his onnosition to James to Parlmment—wbere.. 
M appea red ml621 as one of th e leaders hostile to Jiimcs Here 
he was to^evelop his idea of the siipremaey oMiriwifl a most 
favorable atmosphere In an assembly already aiitasonistic to 
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James, his i mplica tions that the faue r uler of the kingdom w as 
not tlie~lHng jmt the law ,' “Py which the kinp; was bound an^d 
limited like everybody .elselia JJn£lan_d, that James was not a 
feSg^^aisedTabovA'the law, but subject toAt, Yell Lfpon willing' 
"ears. ^ 

~~ Anothe r matter which directed public opinion against_ .the 
^e_reise_of the king’s absolute ” power ' was" the quest ion . of 
jnonopolies, '^ieli hung_over Jrojn, Blizab^tA’a reign." After the 
great debate of 1601 Elizabeth had revoked a few of the most 
objectionable monopolies, and immediately on his accession 
James I issued a proclamation recalling all patents to indi- 
viduals then in force, although patents to corporations were con- 
tinued on the opinion of the Attorney-general that they were 
not monopolies because enjoyed by moie than one person. 
With the ground thus cleared, James immediately began to issue 
new patents of monopoly in quantity. The men who most 
vociferously opposed the King’s right to issue monopolies do 
not seem to have had any genuine objection to monopolies on 
principle, but apparently wished them to be issued b y-..£ajlia- 
ment . In the Parliament oflP04 Sir Edwin Smdys led an 
attack upon the monopolies of trading companies of which he 
was not a member with the purpose not of destroying their 
monopolies, but of changing their organization so as to admit 
him and his friends into the business which they controlled, 
Sandys later sought a monopoly of tobacco in England for the 
Virginia Company, of which he was treasurer The Parlia- 
ment of 1606 discussed some twenty patents of royal creation, 
but at the same time confirmed the monopolies of the Merchant 
Adventurers of Exeter for the French trade and of the Gild 
Merchant of Southampton, j h the later years of James’s rei gn 
the quest ion of monopolies became entangled' -with government 
": ^nWce7~V nd~Ilm"~d'agger~'th'ar~ tlfe1r~egtB^ve~~multi plica fion7 
besides__rranih‘g_ certain' "existing inpr'ests',7 woulf]. le ad lo rbval 
"Ereedo m from the possibility of parliamentary control, l ed to 
renewed inter est i n the question in. the Parliament o f 162 1. 

The Weakness op James I’s Position Finanoial Problems 

The fundamental weakness of James’s position, which made 
the irritation of various groups and individuals among his sub- 
jects important, was that he had insufficient resources under 
his own control to carry on his government and meet its ex- 
penses, An absolutism without money was an impossible situ- 
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ation in seventeenth century England. At the basis of this 
condition 'were several factors, entirely outside James’s control. 
The first was the rise in prices, -which had begun in the latter 
part of Henry VIII ’s reign and was still under way It was 
affecting the government in much the same way as it had in 
the middle of the sixteenth century In the second place, new 
functions performed by the government, the costs of warfare, 
and raids upon the treasury by favorites increased expendi- 
tures still more greatly, even before the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign So heavy were the expenses of the war with Spain and 
the outlay for the suppression of the revolt of the O’Neils in 
Ireland that, despite her parsimony and carefulness, Elizabeth 
was spending £500,000 a year on a revenue of £400,000 when 
she died She left to James a debt of £100,000 net, which was 
at once increased to £300,000 by the expenses of her funeral, 
the recoinage of the Irish coinage, and the charges of James’s 
coronation James himself was personally more extravagant 
than Elizabeth The extra expenditures at court were much in 
excess of the limits fixed by Elizabeth’s frugality, but this matter 
of James’s personal extravagance is of less importance than 
is generally supposed. Par more serious was the looting of the 
treasury by rewards and pensions to favorites. This began 
under Elizabeth, when Burghley’s restraining hand was re- 
moved by death in 1598, and the Pri-vy Council fell under the 
control of the rapacious family of the Howards. They used their 
control of the council to plunder the state in the most thorough 
fashion, and their policy of rewards and pensions became one 
of the crying scandals of the early Stuart period There was, 
of course, no question of royal interference with this practice, 
because, in the first place, in spite of James’s high-fiown asser- 
tions, it was the Privy Council which ruled England, and not 
James I, and in the second jilace, James himself had favorites. 
These were more notorious than those of the council and include 
such men as Robert Carr, who became Earl of Somerset, but 
was at last degraded for being involved with his wife in a 
terrible murder, and George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
who won the affection not only of James, hut of his son Charles 
Had the crown continued to own even an appreciable part 
of the landed estates which Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Eliz- 
abeth had seized from the church, it might have increased its 
revenues through the simple process of raising the rent on its 
tenants. This method had been used ever since Mary’s reign 
and was applied by James on all the land which the crown 
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eontirLued to own Since James’s predecessors Lad sold tiie 
crown lands on every financial emergency down to tlie very end 
of Elizabeth’s reign, James could place bttle reliance on the 
rents of what was left. The Tudors had also collected an ex- 
tensive revenue from customs dues, and Mary had begun the 
policy of increasing these by changing the official values of 
goods on which the duties were paid and by imposing new duties 
or imposts on articles of growing importance in tiade Unable 
to increase his land revenues, James I and his government ivere 
forced to fall back upon the customs In 1606 they levied a 
new impost on currants and weie sustained in their right by a 
decree in the Court of the Exchequer, following the suit of a 
certain merchant, named Bates, who sought to have the new 
duty declared unconstitutional Two years later, the govern- 
ment revised the book of rate.s, or official schedules of prices, 
and raised the ofiicial values of goods veiy sharply to correspond 
with the present market figures London merchants were so 
much alarmed at the reaction upon their business that the 
matter was taken up in Pailiament in the session of 1610 In 
spite of his opinions about divine right, James was so much 
in debt that he was willing to have Ins treasurer, Salisbury, 
the son of Lord Burghley, Avho dominated the council in England 
from 1604 to 1612, arrange a financial settlement with Parlia- 
ment, under the terms of which James was to surrender his 
right to change duties and rates and to levy imposts, in ex- 
change for a substantial increase in the revenue But in- 
creases in revenue could come only through direct taxation; 
and the prevention of direct taxation was the raison d’etre 
of Parliament At a critical moment the treatment of the Puri- 
tan clergy who had been ousted from their churches in 160-4 was 
brought into the debate, and Parliament was adjourned without 
action 

In the years which followed 1610 the council used many 
devices to make both ends meet Expenses at court were sharply 
curtailed. In 1611 a tariff of honors was published Any man 
with an annual income of £1,000 could buy a neiv title, that of 
baronet, for £1095, payable in three installments In 1614 
letters of privy seal were sent out, demanding forced loans 
from wealthy subjects , and in 1616 the towns in Holland which 
Elizabeth had taken in pledge of the Dutch debt of £600,000 
were returned to the Dutch for £225,000 in cash. This was, 
incidentally, a good bargain, since the Dutch were originally 
obligated to repayment in forty years without interest, and the 
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maintenance of tlie garrisons by tbe English government took 
a large part of the annual payment. 

Meantime monopolies were issued more lavishly than ever, 
partly for revenue directly, and partly to satisfy favorites and 
stop their demands for money grants fiom the treasury One 
of the most foolish of the projects at this time was an under- 
taking to take from the Merchant Adventurers their monopoly 
of the export of unfinished cloth to the Netherlands, where 
Dutch workers dyed and sheared it, and to give to a new com- 
pany the exclusive right to expoit completely finished cloth. 
By this means an extra annual profit of from six to seven 
hundred thousand pounds would be made on the cloth trade, 
of which the King was to have £300,000 a year. The Dutch 
refused the finished cloth, but before the new company was 
dissolved, tbe cloth industry bad been completely disorganized 
m England, the Dutch had begun to manufacture their own raw 
elolli, and even as late as 1620 the Merchant Adventurers, re- 
stored to their old monopoly at a cost of between £60,000 and 
£70,000 in bribes to the proper government officials, were ex- 
porting only one-lialf the cloth exported by them lU 1613 Not 
only were the powerful Merchant Adventurers incensed by this 
whole scheme, but widespread discontent and hard times 
throughout the whole cloth-working area of England followed 
the failure of tiade to resume its normal volume 

In spite of the fact that aU this time James’s debts grew no 
smaller, and that the interest on borrowed money piled up each 
year and was set down by the government clerks only in the 
interests of completeness, and not because there was ever the 
slightest chance of its being paid, the government involved 
itself in difficulties in foreign affairs These opened up the 
flood gates of extravagance, accentuated the financial straits of 
the government, and compelled resort to Parliament for taxes. 
The dislike of taxation, together with the accumulation of griev- 
ances, precipitated a great constitutional struggle between the 
crown and Parliament. 

Tuji! Struggle oe the Crown and Parliament, 1621-1629 

In 1604 James ^^had wisely ended the Bhzahethan war and 
made peace with spam The war seemed to have reached an 
impasse , Spain was defeated on the seas, but the Spanish armies 
could not be reached on land, and the Spanish colonies could 
not be conquered. James himself had some thought of greater 
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friendship -with Spain, even to the point of an alliance, -which' 
should he cemented by a marriage between his son Henry and 
the daughter of the Spanish Ring The matter was dropped 
when the Spaniards insisted that the English prince should be 
sent to Spain to be reared as a Spaniard and a Catholic, but 
James never really gave up the thought of its desirability In 
the course of time his daughter Elizabeth was married to Fred- 
erick, the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, the leading Calvinist 
prince of Germany In 1618 Frederick interfered in the affairs 
of Bohemia, where the subjects of the Emperor Matthias had 
revolted against him , and m the next year Frederick accepted 
election as King of Bohemia at the hands of the Bohemian 
estates He went to Bohemia, was crowned, and shortly after- 
wards was driven from his new kingdom by the forces of the 
new Emperor While he was in Bohemia, his own ancestral 
lands of the Palatinate had been overrun by Spanish troops 
from the Spamsh Netherlands, and Frederick was without lands 
or territories 

James had refused to sanction his son-in-law ’s acceptance of 
the crown of Bohemia, because it involved rebellion against 
Frederick’s lord, the Emperor, but he did believe that Fred- 
erick was entitled to reeover the Palatinate, which was his own 
hereditary province. To aid in recovering the Palatinate for 
Frederick, James renewed the proposal of an alliance with 
Spam, based upon the marriage of Charles, Prince of Wales, 
and the Infanta of Spam, but he realized that this offer to be 
effective must be backed up by the alternate threat of war Such 
a war could be prepared for only at great expense, To pro- 
vide money the Parliament of 1621 was assembled. For a 
moment there was the wildest enthusiasm in the House of Com- 
mons for a war in defense of the Protestant religion against 
Spam. Yet when Secretary Calvert asked for a grant of 
£500,000 to equip an army of 80,000 men (which, as Calvert 
was afraid to explain to the House, would cost £250,000 to 
raise and £900,000 to maintain for a single year). Parliament 
voted £160,000 and began to debate the public grievances, espe- 
cially the hard times and the trade depression. 

The cause of these conditions, it was soon discovered by the 
amateur economists of the House of Commons, was the extor- 
tions of the monopolists and the undue use of bullion by those 
who had the exclusive right to make gold and silver thread 
While the monopolists were being hunted down, and the. royal 
grants denounced. Sir Edward Coke saw a chance to attack his 
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old enemy, Francis Bacon, formerly Attorney-general and now 
Lord Chancellor, and to drive him from office. Bacon stood as 
the chief defender of the prerogative, and his fall was the first 
^vietoiy for Parliament as against the King’s absolute power 
During the course of the debates. Coke had opportunity to 
assert the grounds on whieli Parliament was justified in its 
stand against the King, that England was a government of law, 
by w'liich the King as well as his meanest subject was bound, 
and that the defender and interpreter of the law, in the last 
iii-stance, was the High Court of Parliament These attacks 
upon the absolute power of the King by the lawyers and mer- 
chants under the guise of constitutionalism met a ready re- 
sponse among the country gentlemen with their traditions of 
participation in the government, and they rallied to the attack 
upon the King’s power 

At the second session of the Parliament in April, 1621, James 
announced that the first grant of £160,000 voted in January 
had been spent, but Parliament went on with the discussion of 
grievances and did not make another grant At the next ses- 
sion, in the autumn, the leaders of the House of Commons be- 
gan to abuse Spain, urging the immediate declaration of a war 
which they had already shown they had no willingness to pay 
for. James ordered the House not to debate foreign affairs, 
since they fell within his prerogative The House entered into 
its journal “the Great Protestation,’’ affirming the privilege of 
freedom of speech, including the right to debate any subject, 
even foreign policy. Yet foreign policy was not within the 
scope of Parliament, and the House had not yet clearly won 
the right of freedom of speech. As the custom of the consti- 
tution stood, therefore, James was within his rights when he 
commanded the House to avoid foreign policy in its debates He 
sent for the journal and with his own hand tore out the page 
on which the protest was entered. Shortly afterwards Parlia- 
ment was dissolved 

During the next two years the absurdity of the marriage 
proj'ect was demonstrated Charles, the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by the favorite Buckingham, had undertaken a rather 
romantic journey to Spam incognito to plead liis cause with the 
Infanta in person Once in Madrid, Charles Avas annoyed with 
the Spaniards because they spoke Spanish and not English; 
he was embarrassed by the excessive etiquette of the court and 
was apiazed by the fact that when he tried to surprise the 
Infanta by an informal approach over the garden wall, she 
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merely fled. Wliile in Madrid, Buckingham had shown de\- 
cidedly bad manners and had been snubbed by the Spanish' 
grandees L±e Charles, he felt disgusted 'with Spam, and, 
W'hen the pair returned to England, they put themselves at the 
head of the war party 

For a moment the comt and Parliament were in accord with 
each other for war with Spam, but the constitutional struggle 
broke out with renewed bitterness before long With their 
traditions of war on the seas and victories over the Spanish 
fleet, wuth the possibilities of plundering and privateering at the 
expense o'f Spanish ships to their owm profit, the country gen- 
tlemen in Parliament criticized the government’s attempts to 
wage a land war on Spam, by which alone, incidentally, the 
Palatinate could be restored to Predeiick Because Parliament 
was so niggardly ivith appropriations, six English armies failed 
of victory m four years The burden of the nation’s dis- 
approval rested not on Parliament, but on Buckingham, who 
had charge of the conduct of the war He was not very efficient, 
but no one could have succeeded with the resources which Par- 
liament was willing to provide Before making further grants, 
the parliamentary leaders resolved to punish Buckingham , 
Charles, now King, loyally stood by him. Parliament conse- 
quently refused taxes altogether for the war in which it had 
been eager to involve the nation. The blaming of Buckingham 
was only a rationalization of the refusal to vote heavy taxes. 
Parliament was not yet ready to accept the obligation to sup- 
port the state, although it w'as eager to assert its rights to 
control the conduct of the government It was still believed that 
the king should live off his own, and even in extraordinary 
circumstances Parliament could not be asked for excessive con- 
tributions. AVhen the demands of the king became too heavy, 
there was no other course but to refuse taxes and grants alto- 
gether for the best reasons available at the moment 

Under these circumstances Charles had no other alternative 
in the face of a foreign w'ar but to attempt to get money by 
arbitrary methods, such as forced loans In the winter of 1626- 
1627 the King issued writs of forced loans to the extent of 
£350,000 Many paid their assessments, but some eighty gen- 
tlemen resisted in order to make a test of the King’s rights. 
They rightly felt that if the King’s claim to collect these loans 
was unchallenged, he was indeed absolute ruler, and that, m 
spite of parliamentary protests and refusal to vote taxes, he 
actually did control foreign policy Five gentlemen, led by Sir 
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flioiiias Dainell, sued out tlieir fieedom by writ o£ habeas 
tioi'pus In court, tlieir counsel asserted that the cause of their 
couiinittal must be expiessed; the Attorney-general declared 
that they were imprisoned for matters of state, and no more 
definite charge was necessary This was, indeed, a dangerous 
doctrine, which would enable the King to arrest any leader of 
opposition at his pleasure and keep him in prison indefinitely 
At once there arose a determination throughout the country 
that this right must be taken from the King at once. In the 
same winter of 1626-1627 soldiers were billeted in citizens’ 
houses, because the King had no money to provide them with 
(juarters in the public inns Since the seventeenth century sol- 
diers were the riff-raff of the population, secured by impress- 
ment (forced enlistment), they were exceedingly unpopular 
in the houses where they were quartered, and the people felt 
that they must protect themselves against a recurrence of this 
practice in the future To maintain diseipline among these 
troops, the council proclaimed martial law, and while historians 
see the true import of this move, men living at the time thought 
It was a new and .strange device to coerce the people into paying 
the forced loans 

When the expedition of 1627 ended m the usual disaster, the 
King resolved on a new appeal to Parliament, which met in 
January, 1628 As soon as the members came together, the 
first concern was the events of the previous year, and it was 
resolved that such things must not be again A petition, known 
as the Petition of Right, was accordingly drawn up, in which 
Charles was asked to promise to abstain from forced loans, 
arbitrary arrest without cause stated, billeting of soldiers, and 
proclamation of martial law After several attempts at evasion, 
Charles yielded in the face of new disa.sters abroad and a deter- 
mined opposition in the House of Commons led by Sir Edward 
Coke, who went so far as to denounce Buckingham by name. 
By accepting the Petition of Bight, Charles and his council per- 
mitted the assertion of some of the most fundamental protec- 
tions of the liberties of Engli.shmen and virtually resigned their 
claim to absolute power in foreign affairs Without the right 
to levy forced loans, which was now entirely renounced, the 
crown could not conduct a foreign war 

Charles and his advisers still hoped to keep tlieir control of 
domestic or internal policy; and, before a year had pas.sed, a 
new quarrel had been raised between the King and his Parlia- 
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tfce twe ntie s.. of ^ tlie --se¥en.tecnj;h _century_^ in England was rjg- 
hgi(m. While James was king, most people were Calvinist in 
doctinne without any very definite sympathy for the Puritans, 
who de&ired simpler services in the established cliiireh At the 
same time, among the clergy of the establishment there grew up 
a small minority group of very able, saintly men, who, as early 
as the last years of Elizabeth ’s reign, asserted that truth was not 
revealed by Scripture alone, but was supplemented by the 
conclusions of human reason In the course of their studies 
into the history of the church, they came to attach especial 
importance to the elaborate ceremonies of the medieval church, 
to the sacraments as means of grace, and to the episcopacy as a 
divine institution. It was inevitable that in their substitution 
of reasonableness for dogmatism, they should find Calvinism 
especially repellent, and for Calvin’s dogma of predestination, 
which seemed especially harsh to them, they substituted some- 
thing very similar to a doctrine taught by a Dutch theologian, 
Arminius Calvin taught that salvation was confined to the 
“elect,” those cho.sen by God’s good pleasure for that great 
boon, independently of any merit, or faith, or good work.s on 
their part. If a man was not elect of God, nothing could win 
salvation for him Arminius, on the other hand, assci’ted that 
grace was universal and could be attained by any man, and, 
while God decreed men’s election beforehand, he did so in 
accordance with his pre-knowledge of how they would act in 
this life. 

This minority which rejected predestination attracted little 
public attention in James’s day, but in Charles’s reign it came 
under the leadership of William Laud, a very forceful divine 
of Oxford university. Before long the nation began to grow 
alarmed, as it saw Laud bringing the King completely under 
his influence In 1628 the King issued a declaration forbidding 
any future dispute on church questions, indicating that such 
would be decided by himself. In the next year when the 
bishopric of London fell vacant, William Laud was given the 
see. It was clear that Laud dominated the King’s mind in 
religious matters, and Englishmen began to fear that by the 
exercise of the royal prerogative Laud would compel them to 
accept the more elaborate church seiwices, which ho loved, but 
which smelled of Rome in their nostrils, and to give up their 
belie C in predestination. It must be noted that while predes- 
tination was a cold, hitler dogma in the eyes of those wlio re- 
jected it, it was very comfoiting to those who accepted it, be- 
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cause all of them believed themselves among the elect and there- 
fore very superior even m this life Because the minority 
at one extreme seemed to be gaming control of the church and to 
be reaching a position in 'which it might coerce the ma.Tority, 
the majority -was inclined to go over into the Puritan camp to 
protect its rights to believe as it pleased The liberties of 
Englishmen were thus bound up with Puritanism and were in- 
volved in a common fate. 

Charles could hope to control the domestic policies oC Eng- 
land and determine the religion of the people only if he suc- 
ceeded in getting sufficient revenues to meet the costs of the 
government independently of Parliament. To restore peace 
conditions, he virtually abandoned the war and soon afterwards 
formally made peace. For money, his chief reliance was upon 
the customs dues. Among these were tonnage and poundage, 
an old grant originally made to Edward III and given by 
Parliament to every sovereign for life since the battle of Agm- 
court in 1415 Realizing its importance, Parliament had 
granted it to Charles on his accession for one year only, al- 
though precedent was certainly against such action. After the 
year expired, Charles continued to collect tonnage and pound- 
age on the basis of the decision in the Bate’s case of 1608 He 
refused (ho parliamentary plea that he had given up the right 
to collect these taxes in the Petition of Right, since the taxes 
there referred to wore direct taxes; and he proceeded to arrest 
and imprison London merchants who refused to pay the duties. 

When Parliament assembled in 1629, the fate of those who 
refused to pay was discussed, and the effect of the King’s con- 
trol of these revenues upon free will and predestination was 
fully set forth in the debates At last the House of Commons 
decided upon three resolutions, linking Arminianism with the 
paying or collecting of tonnage and poundage as treason While 
the King’s troops were outside the doors to force an adjourn- 
ment, the .speaker of the Honse was held down in his chair, and 
the resolutions were passed By the.se resolutions the House of 
Commons advanced the struggle between the King and Parlia- 
ment several grades, for in them the House virtually asserted a 
theory just as novel as the theory of royal absolutism, the 
theory of parliamentary absolutism. The House of Commons 
had to rest satisfied with assertion as yet; for the King was 
strong enough to force a dissolution of Parliament and to do 
without calling another uniil the spring of 1640. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 

1553-1G40 


'VVliile the politicians of Elizabeth’s and James’s time were 
hammering out the practices of statecraft and were mveutiiig 
theories to fit their needs, business men were laying the foun- 
dations of the British empire The lure of overseas trade 
with distant lands, where ijiofils of as much as twelve hundred 
per cent on a single voyage could be made, gave the first impetus 
to their enterprise One group of ambitious adventurers, such 
as Captain John Hawkins, desired to break into the rich trade 
of ypanish America, and their operations were often rather 
those of brigands, freebooters, and pirates than of merchants. 
Beyond Spanish America lay the fabulous Indies, the 
East Indies, the goal of many a London murcliant’s 
hopes. The way to the southwest was barred by Spain; 
the way to the southeast,, by Portugal, which claimed 
the control of all the coasts of Africa and tlie Indian 
ocean But without doubt there was a passage to the north, 
either around America or Buro])e, by means of which 
the markets of the Indies could be reached without antagonizing 
either Spam or Portugal. In 1553 Sebastian Cabot, son of 
that John Cabot who had discovered Newfoundland in 1497 
(and received £10 in reward from Henry VII) came back to 
England after a long absence m Italy and began to promote 
a eomiiany to discover the Northeast pa.ssage around Europe to 
the Indies London merchants subscribed £6000 in £25 shares 
to send an expedition under the command of Hugh Willoughby 
and Richard Chancellor to explore the passage Willoughby 
was wrecked on the coast of Lapland and died of liis privations ; 
but Chancellor reached the White sea and made his way over- 
land to Moscow, where the Great Duke of Moscow granted him 
wide trading privileges On his return to England these privi- 
leges were taken as the basis of the organization of the Muscovy 
Company, which, in addition to its exclusive rights to European 
trade in Russia, received from Philip and Mary the exclusive 
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rights to bring Russian goods to England. Many of the mem- 
bers of this company were also Merchant Adventurers and 
members of the Mercers Company of London It may be, be. 
cause they were pensoiially engaged in business in the Nether- 
lands and consequently could not go to Russia m person, that 
they organized this new company as a joint stock company, in 



which every member invested a certain amount, while trained 
agents or factors carried on the actual business operations. The 
joint stock form of organization became common after tins in 
trading compames and enabled the same groups of Merchant 
Adventurers and Mercers of London to control many of the 
great new overseas enterjirises. 

One of the most extraordinary factors or agents of the 
Muscovy Company was Anthony Jenkinson, who tried to reach 
Persia and India overland from Moscow. ‘While he never 
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readied India, lie did open up a trade with Persia, which was 
regarded as having tremendous possibilities. Here men might 
learn to i’orge Turkey swords, temper iron and steel for light 
armor, cut bow staves from the yew forests of the Caspian, and 
learn how the thick felted Russian cloth was made. The old 
arquebuses and shirts of mail lying in the Tower might be sold 
there ; and war could be stirred up between Persia and Turkey, 
winch would give places in the armies for the sons of gentle- 
men who could find no oceupalion at home. The Persian trade 
by way of Moscow was, however, very precarious and became 
impossible after 1581 because of a war between Turkey and 
Persia 

Several years before this, however, agents of London mer- 
chants had begun to negotiate for another opening to the Bast, 
thiough Turkey, and in 1581, the same year m which the Per- 
sian trade was closed, a company was chartered to trade be- 
tween England and Turkey. This was the Turkey or Levant 
Company Incidentally, 'Walsingham and Burghley were much 
interested in this company because of the possibilities of a 
political alliance between England and Turkey against Spam, 
which might come from the opening of commerce. 

In spite of the enterpruse of London merchants in tfie Mus- 
covy and Levant Companies, eastern goods were still for the 
most part supplied to Europe by Portuguese merchants, who 
brought them to Lisbon, where they were purchased by the 
Dutch for distribution through Antwerp. In 1585 Philip II 
closed Lisbon to the Dutch merchants, Antwerp was ruined, and 
new pressure was created by the sharp increases in prices of the 
precious eastern spices, silks, carpets, jewels, and other articles 
for more direct communication between northern Europe and 
the Indies. Six years later London was astounded by the 
amazing report of Ralph Pitch, who had been sent in 1583 by 
Osborne and Staper, two of the most prominent merchants in 
London, to India through Asia Minor, the Tigris valley, and 
the Persian Gulf. Pitch was overwhelmed by the wealth and 
civilization of India, which was much in advance of that of 
Europe He could not sufficiently express his wonder at the 
fine silks, the huge idols of solid gold and silver, the elephants, 
the gorgeous native courts, the trade in precious stones The 
Levant Company at once secured a special clause in its charter 
giving it a monopoly of the trade with India over the route fol- 
lowed by Pitch, on the ground that the route began in its own 
trade area. The route, however, proved impracticable for 
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trade because of increasing Spanish power in the Mediter- 
ranean 

Aiicady before Pitch had returned, London merchants had 
sought from Elizabeth permission to send sliips directly to 
India, and in 1591 she authorized them to send an expedition 
commanded by Eaymond and Lancaster. They reached the 
Malay peninsula with their eomxiaiiy reduced to thirty- tlirco 
men and a boy, with eleven sick Here extraordinary good 
fortune placed four great Portuguese ships in their way, ■which 
they promptly captured. Later, they met with tlie 700 ton 
ship of the Portuguese governor of Malacca. After ordering 
the whole company of three hundred men, women, and children 
to take to their boats, they plundered the vessel and set it 
adrift. Lancaster now planned to interceiit the whole Por- 
tuguese fleet on its way home from the oast, but the men 
mutinied and turned back towards England Terrible distress 
followed them Though their hold was filled with treasure, they 
were reduced to eating hides Finally, nhile the captain, and 
eighteen men were ashore, the carpenter, four men, and the boy 
cut the ship ’s cable to return to England and were never heard 
of again. Lancaster and his men who were left behind wore 
picked up by a French ship and returned home The Bnglisli 
had demonstrated that they could reach the Indies directly 
by sea in spite of Portugal, which claimed to control the roule 
around Africa, but perhaps because the hardships were so 
great, the loss of life so heavy, and the returns of 1he voyage 
nil (thanks to the carpenter, four men, and the boy), nothing 
further was done for several years. 

In 1595 a remarkable book was pub]i.shed in Dutch by Lin- 
fichoten, a Dutchman who had lived m India for many years as 
the secretary of the Aiclibishop of Goa This book stimulated 
the merchants of Holland to take action. Between 1595 and 
1601 at least fifteen Dutch expeditions went to the Indies, and 
in 1602 the Dutch East India Company was formed by the 
'association of all men interested in the Indian trade In 1598 
Linschoten’s travels were translated into English, and new 
interest in the east was aroused in London. English pride, too, 
was stirred by reports that the Dutch were buying ships in 
London for their own voyages. Moreover, the Muscovy tiade 
was going down hill, and the Levant trade was being made 
more and more difficult by the Spaniards and the Corsairs In 
1697 merchants of London, the same individuals who wore 
already interested in the Muscovy Company, the Levant Com- 
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pany, and tlie Mercliant Adventurers, subscribed £30,133 to 
organize an expedition to the Indies Belorc long lliey en- 
larged tlieir seoiie, they planned a company to trade on the 
joint stock principle and asked Elizabeth for a eharler giving 
them a monopoly of the Indian trade This charter was granted 
by the crown on the last day of the sixteenth century, and the 
British East India Company came into existence, and began its 
great career 

The company had a monopoly of trade between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, hut its first intention was 1o 
carry on trade between England and the Spice Islands, which 
wmre considered the most valuable part of the eastern world. 
The whole region had been claimed by Portugal, as has already 
been pointed out, but the Dutch had shown the hollowness of 
that claim, and the real rivalry in the East was between the 
English and the Dutch What pretensions the Portuguese had 
left were shattered by several naval engagements, especially 
one lasting through December 1612, a running fight fought out 
under the eyes of the natives on the shore As a result of Ihe 
victory, Portuguese prestige was destroyed, and the English 
company secured pcrmis.sj()n to build factories or si aliens on 
the mainland at Rural and three other places. In 1622 an 
English fleet ou.sted the Portuguese from Ormuz on the Persian 
Gulf and really ended Portuguese interference. Against the 
Dutch the English company was less successful At home there 
was a long series of negotiations, in one of which the Dutch 
proposed a union of the English and Dutch companies, so as 
to get help in the support of their garrisons, and in another 
of which in 1619 certain categories of the trade of the Spice 
Islands were actually divided, with an apportionment of the 
charges for defense. In the Spice Islands, however, there was 
constant dispute and even actual warfare between the two com- 
panies, which finally made the Dutch governor general, Coen, 
the greatest man in the East in the seventeenth century, resolve 
to oust the English completely, in spite of the treaties made at 
home. An excuse came in 1623, when the English residents of 
the island of Amboyna were accused of plotting with the natives 
against Dutch rule Ten Englishmen were executed by Coenj 
and when the company at home sought James’s help, he could 
do almost nothing, because Holland was needed as an ally in 
the war with Spam which was just beginning Eventually in 
1654 the Dutch made payment for the “massacre”; but mean- 
time the English had been completely excluded from the islands, 
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except one little island called Pularoon, and confined to con- 
tinental India. 

In this fashion the beginnings of the modern British empire 
in India were laid by a group of London merchants in their 
long-eontinucd desire to get nearer to the source of eastern 
products. The real goal was the Spice Lslands, but Lhe second 
best, the mainland of India, eventually became the richest 
jewel in the imperial crown It should bo remembered, further- 
more, that all through the first sixty-eight years of the seven- 
teenth century the company exercised no political rights and 
governed no territory in India It was a eoinmcreial company 
exclusively, owning private property by the permission of the 
native rulers , and the thought of founding a vast imperial con- 
trol over India was foreign to the minds of officials and servants 
of tlie company until later developments brought a new policy 

Another approach to the trade of the East was believed in 
Elizabeth’s reign to be by way of the Northwe.st passage around 
North America. Nothing of great importance for commerce ever 
came of the attempts to discover this passage, but the names of 
Davis Strait and Frobisher’s Bay on modern maps attest to 
the heroism of English sailors in Elizabeth’s time in their 
battles with ice and cold. In 1578 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a half- 
brother of Sir Walter Raleigh, wrote a little pamphlet to prove 
the existence of a Northwest passage, in which, incidentally, he 
made the suggestion of the desirability of founding a home for 
needy Englishmen beyond the seas, an idea which he may have 
had oven two years earlier, when he had applied for a charter 
for land “by God’s providence preserved for England.” The 
settlement of the poor beyond seas was an object which would 
win wide approval among all classes There was a general feel- 
ing that England with her four and one-half million inhab- 
itants was overpopulated, and that the poor, congregated in the 
slums or roving about the country as stuidy beggars, might 
give rise to civil disorder Other equally popular reasons for 
founding colonies overseas were soon advanced in contemporary 
pamphlets, that colonies would be English trade centers and 
naval stations , that they would encourage English ship- 
ping and mariners, that they would be a source of raw prod- 
ucts, especially timber, which could not be procured at home, 
that they would be a market for English goods ; that they would 
serve as new centers for attacking Spam , and tliat they would 
be stations in a widespread missionary enterprise for the con- 
version of the heathen. It is rather interesting to note that 
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the really important raw materials winch were afterwards ob- 
tained from the colonies, eoltee, tobacco, sugar, and I'uis, were 
never mentioned, that it was never di earned that the colonists 
might some day begin to manufacture goods foi themselves , and 
that the coiiveisiou of the heathen Avas generally foi gotten as 
soon as the colonists sh'pped aboard ship to leave England. 
Of more fundamental importance tluin these reasons in stimu- 
lating actual colonial enterprises Avere the chances of immense 
profits on the part of the organizeis of colonial schemes and 
the hopes of an easier and more prosperous life in America on 
the pait of the colonists, exactly the same as the expectations of 
bettering their conditions Avhich bring the SAvodish and Slovak 
immigrants to America today In the next iilaee, there was the 
land hunger of the country gentleman class, especially among 
the younger sons who had no inheritance in England, who 
saAV estates in America, compared Avith Avliich their brothers’ 
and fatheis’ acres in England Avere as nothing And, finally, 
America offeied a refuge fiom religious persecution and an 
escape from the necessity of conforming to Land’s Anglican 
church with its elaborate ceremonies and its rejection of pre- 
destination 

The beginning of English colonization in America dates from 
a charter to Sir Ilumjihrey Gilbert in 1578 and tlie first expedi- 
tion in 1579. This first expedition, lioAvever, turned warlike 
against the Spanish West Indies and accomplished nothing In 
1583 Gilbert himself led another expedition to Newfoundland, 
on which he lost his life In the next year his half-brother, 
Raleigh, received a renewal of his charter and sent out Cap- 
tains Amadas and Barlow to explore the country On the basis 
of their glowing reports. Sir Walter appointed Sir Richard 
Grenville and Ralph Lane to head a new attempt, to make a 
settlement on Roanoke Island. But Grenville harried the red 
Indians (accounts of whose guilele.ssness had been brought back 
by Amadas and Barlow), Avhile Lane drilled them into gangs 
for gold-seeking expeditions, and in the following year Brake, 
coasting along what are noAV the Garolmas, picked up the sur- 
vivors Undaunted, Raleigh sent out one hundred and fifty 
men in 1587, of whom seven were found alive, living with the 
Indian tribes, when twenty years later the first permanent settle- 
ment was made at Jamestown. 

Early in the reign of James I interest in colonization in 
America was revived, and much interest was taken by the' 
King himseir in the matter James and his council had a keen 
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realization ol tlie necessity ol widely extended territories as a 
material basis lor national power. Even befoi’e James became 
King ol England, he had shown his interest in extending the 
territorial limits of his country A century before, the King of 
Denmark had turned over the Orkney Islands to the King of 
Scotland as a pledge to secure the payment of a debt To 
prevent the question of their return from ever being raised, 
James had married Princess Anne of Donmark and stipulated 
the Orkneys as a dowry In connection with the policy of build- 
ing up England’s territorial possessions in America, the logia 
of the theory of the divine right of kings compelled a recogni- 
tion of Spanish control over the territories already occupied 
by Spain; and James accordingly restrained his subjects from 
attacking Spanish possessions in either the East or the West 
Indies, Florida, Mexico, or South America But he also asserted 
that Amenea was not reserved for Spain, and that, seeing that 
Spain had discovered and occupied so many regions, England 
had like liberty. In 1606 he very definitely asserted the right 
of Englishmen to colonize the Atlantic coast of America be- 
tween 34° and 45° north latitude, from the Cape Pear Eiver 
to Halifax. In spite of his truckling to Spain m many other 
matters in pursuit of his policy of peace and alliance with 
Spam, no amount of Spanish protest could induce him to with- 
draw lus claims, or to order English settlers in this region to 
withdraw He further announced that all Englishmen settling 
in the New World were to have all the rights and privileges of 
Englishmen and were to enjoy the protection of the common 
law precisely as Englishmen at home did. This attitude towards 
colonists was a new one, and under it the English colonies in 
America developed concepts of liberty quite impossible under 
the Spanish, Portuguese, or Dutch systems. A more funda- 
mental reason for this development may be that the English 
government was not as strong as the Spanish, Portuguese, or 
Dutch government, and its weakness prevented much real con- 
control, in the absence of which liberty developed. Had the 
English government had the power to exercise strict control 
three thousand miles from home, it would probably have done 
so in spite of this provision in King James's patent. 

Two companies were chartered to settle Virginia, a.s the 
country claimed by England in America was called In 1606, 
one of these, headed by Chief Justice Popham, backed by Ply- 
mouth, Bristol, and other west country merchants, attempted a 
settlement on the coast of Maine, which resulted in failure, and 
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this eompany soon went out of business. The other organiza- 
tion was the Virginia Company. It wa.s backed by Robert Cecil, 
the Lord Treasurer. Its guiding spmt was Thomas Smythe, 
the most prominent merchant and company promoter of his 
day. Smythe was the governor of the British East India Com- 
pany from its foundations to 1621 except for one year, the gov- 
ernor of the Muscovy Company, a member of tiie Levant Com- 
pany, and the organizer of exploring expeditions to penetrate 
to the East by a shorter route around America. His chief 
interest in Virginia lay in the possibility of discovering gold 
there and in the exploration of the passage to India which 
might proceed by one of the rivers, such as the James or the 
Potomac. 

In 1607 this company succeeded in making a permanent set- 
tlement at Jamestown. During its exmtenee the company spent 
two hundred thousand pounds without much return and took 
SIX thousand persons to Virginia, of whom only ten hundred 
and ninety-five survived in 1625. There was the greatest dif- 
ficulty in raising more capital to keep the company going after 
its first subscriptions were exhausted , even lotteries were used 
to raise money In spite of the fact that England was over- 
populated, it was hard to get settlers. A number of gentlemen’s 
sons went over, who took up estates as planters and became the 
founders of the leading Virginia families Servants or redemp- 
tioners were sent under various agreements to work out their 
passage money by working for the company, or by being sold 
to planters for certain terms of years To get settlers at one 
time the poor starving children of the London streets were 
sent over, and it was even proposed to send a certain number of 
paupers from every workhouse in England. In its efforts to 
make the colony self-supporting and dividend-earning, the com- 
pany showed extraordinary enterprise Digging for gold was 
abandoned after the first year when the valuelessness of the iron 
pyrites or “fools’ gold’’ was demonstrated. The culture of 
the silkworm, the raising of vines and the making of wine, the 
growing of sugar cane, lemons, oranges, and madder (for dyes) 
were all tried German workmen were sent over with saw- 
mills to utilize the timber, Polish experts were employed to 
teach the people the secrets of making pitch and tar, and iron- 
workers and ship-carpenters came. Tobacco, however, proved to 
be the colony’s salvation. 

In the face of a high tax which James had clapped upon the 
filthy weed, and in spite of a vehement pamphlet, A Counter 
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"blasie to Tobacco, wliieli lie wrote against it, in wlueli lie called 
emokmg “a custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, 
harmful to the brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black 
stinking fume thereof nearest resembling tlic liorrible Stygian 
smoke of the pit that is bottomless,” tobacco had become very 
popular in England Practically the whole supply came at first 
from Spain Because of the rankness of tlie first tobacco 
planted in Virginia even the settlers refused to use it. By 
1()16 John Rolfe, one of the earliest settlens (who had married 
Pocahontas), succeeded in curing the Virginia tobacco so as to 
make it acceptable in the English market. His first consignment 
in 1616 sold at a good price m London, and the material ba.sis 
of the colony’s prosperity was found. 

The company never made any profit for those who invested 
in it. To secure some return on its outlay of £200,000, it urged 
that it be given a monopoly of the importation of goods into 
the colony, and that Virginia tobacco should be given a monop- 
oly of the English market to the exclusion of the Spanish article, 
the company and the government handling the crop and sharing 
the profits But the planters in Virginia protested the monopoly 
of imports ; at the same time the Spanish ambassador in London, 
Goiidomar, protested the exclusion of Spanish tobacco from 
Kngland. The company was insolvent, and in addition Sir 
Julius Caesar, one of the most prominent members of the Privy 
Council, took the side of a brother-in-law, John Martin, in his 
quarrel with the company. To secure .lustiee for his brother- 
in-law, Sir Julius Caesar determined to destroy the company 
by calling in its charter After vain attempts to protect its 
charter by an act of Parliament, the company came to an end 
in 1624 Virginia became a crown colony, governed by a royal 
governor sent out from England There had already come into 
existence in 1619 a local assembly or legislature, and this was 
allowed to continue to act as the legislative authority, while 
the governor acted as the executive 

Among the powers of the Virginia Company was the right 
to authorize smaller companies or associations to purchase parts 
of its territories, conduct settlements there, and carry on then- 
local government subject to the laws of England. Sometime 
before 1620 a little group of Separatists, people who had much 
the same objection to the ceremonies of the Anglican church as 
other Puritans, but felt it best to separate from the church 
entirely instead of trying to reform it, became interested in 
some such scheme of a particular settlement within the territory 
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ol tlie Virginia Company In 1607 a Sc'pai'atist congregation, 
■vvliieli met nncler llie niiiiiatry ol John RobiiiKon and Richard 
Clifton at Sci'ooby Hall in Nottingham, had fled the peraccut- 
ing zeal of the Anglican ehnreli and establihlied itself in Hol- 
land, first at Amsterdam, and two years later at Leyden While 
they were free to woi^liip as they pleased in this “fair and 
beautiful city,” there was no commerce or business there, and 
“it was not so beneficial for their outward means of living 
and estates.” They could get a living only by hard manual 
labor and exacting toil and wore even coinpolled to put their 
children to work, until “the vigor of nature being consumed 
in the bud,” the physique of the younger generation suffered. 
Conditions of life were so severe that some of the exiles re- 
turned to England, choosing “the prisons of England, rather 
than this liberty in Holland with these afflictions ” Moreover, 
they had a certain homesickness for their native land, for it 
was “grievous to live from under the protection of the state 
of England”; they hated to see their children learning Dutch 
and ceasing to speak English and leaving English ways, they 
disliked the merry Dutch Sunday, wliioli they realized they 
could never change to suit their own gloomy tastes in Sabbath 
observance , and now that the great wars in Europe — the Thirty 
Tears' War — were beginning, they feared to see their sons en- 
list as mercenary soldiers in the various armies So they en- 
tered into negotiations with the Virginia Company for the right 
to settle as a particular plantation They received some verbal 
assurance from King James that they would not be molested 
in America. They borrowed and raised enough money through 
a London merchant, Sir Thomas Weston, to finance their ex- 
pedition, and in 1620 part of the Leyden congregation left 
Holland for Southampton. Here a larger ship, the Mayflower, 
was being made ready, and a certain number of recruits from 
England joined the company. They intended to settle some- 
where near the Delaware capes, but in November, 1620, they 
sighted their fii’st land in America at Cape Cod. After a brief 
attempt to beat southward through the terrible Nantucket 
shoals, the ship was put about and entered what is now Province- 
town harbor, on the tip of Cape Cod. Some days later the 
Meuyflower sailed across the bay to Plymouth harbor, and there 
a settlement was made. 

Because the settlement was outside the limits of the Virginia 
Company’s dominions, from which they had a patent giving 
them local self-government, the settlers drew up the famous 
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Mayflower Compact as a basis for tbeir government. This 
document was much like the covenant or agreement used in 
establislung a )Soparatist cbureb, and far from being an attempt 
at independence, it ended with an acknowledgment of alle- 
giance to the King of England It did, however, do something 
to strengthen the initiative in self-government, which was to 
become so prevalent in the new Amciican life. The Plymouth 
settlers, like so many of those who came after them, were facoil 
by unforeseen conditions and acted promptly to make some kind 
of law to meet their peculiar situation The little common- 
wealth at Plymouth enjoyed no great prosperity and never ex- 
panded or grew very large It kept its own identitj^ until 
the end oi; the seventeenth century when it was merged with 
the larger neighboring colony of Massachusetts Bay Its real 
importance lay in the fact that it turned the attention of the 
Puritans in England, whom Laud began to persecute for re 
fusing to conform to his doctrine and ritual after 1629, to 
emigration from England as a relief from their afflictions and 
to settlement in new homes in New England. 

After the failure of Chief Justice Popham’s Plymouth 
Company to effect a settlement in 1606, it practically went out 
of business, but its rights continued to exist in some hazy 
fashion and were revived in 1620 by Sir Perdinando Gorges, 
one of the partners of the original Plymouth Company. In 
tins year he obtained a grant of North America between 40° 
and 48° north latitude for himself and his associates, who 
formed a coi’poration known as the Council for New England. 
In 1628 the Council for New England assigned a portion of this 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific between parallels three 
miles south of the Charles River and three miles north of the 
source of the Merrimac River to a new corporation, the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company, which intended to exploit the region 
for its furs and fish and to establish large plantations, culti- 
vated by tenants and servants of the company. In the next 
year, 1629, the struggle between Laud and the Puritans over 
predestination and Arminianism began in earnest, and the 
Massachusetts Bay grant was taken over by a group of Puri- 
tans, headed by John Winthrop, who were resolved to found 
a new state in America, where they could make their own 
religious ideas supreme In August, 1629, a group of Cam- 
bridgeshire Puritan gentlemen pledged themselves to leave Eng- 
land and settle in America, and on June 12, 1630, a fleet of 
eleven ships, bearing those who were shaking the dust of Eng- 
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land from off their feet and the shadow of William Land from 
off their souls, anchored m Salem harbor, where some settlers 
had already preceded them Winthrop was not satisfied willi 
Salem and went further south to Boston, where he founded 
one of the major cities of the world 

During the next ten years New England developed lapidly 
Ehode Island was settled by various gioups who wore driven 
out of Massachusetts for differing from the majority in re 
ligion It must be remembered that the Puiitans were not 
tolerant of religious practices and beliefs other than their own , 
they believed in a state church to which all must belong, and 
they came to America to set up their church and to make it 
supreme and undivided in its allegiance m the new country. 
Connecticut, and after Connecticut, Long Island were settled 
in part by Puritans direct from England, but more especially 
by men who weic cramped for room in Massachusetts and 
wanted cheaper and more fertile farms Before the first Massa- 
chusetts Bay settlement was ten years old, the westward march 
toward the cheaper and more feriile soils, the most important 
fact in American history, had already begun. 

During the decade from 16.10 to 3640 over sixteen thousand 
Puritans left England for the new Puritan settlements in Bos- 
ton, Connecticut, Ehode Island, and elsewhere. This fact has 
generally been ascribed to their desire to find a refuge in the 
new world from Laud’s rigorous insistence upon confomiity 
to the Anglican church. Withoul, any question the religious 
motive was important, as is well illustrated by the connection 
between religious difficulties and the settlement of Boston just 
described But there are reasons for thinking that religion has 
been overemphasized as an impulse to colonization in this 
period For during the same decade that sixteen thousand 
Puritans left England, nearly fifty thousand Englishmen who 
were not Puritans also left the country for America and the 
West Indies Most of these emigrants, Puritan and non-Puritan 
alike, came from that part of England called East Anglia and 
the country bordering on it, which about 1630 fell into the 
grip of a very severe business depression, due to the dislocation 
of the cloth trade brought about by the wars m Europe and by 
other economic changes occasioned by the great rise in prices. 
The region of East Anglia and the eastern counties was the 
chief center for Puritanrsm, and the large number of Puritans 
among the emigrants was due to the fact that they formed a 
large part of the population. If there had been no Puritans 
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at all in these districts, tlie population would still have emi- 
grated “to better their condition”, and the economic, rather 
than the religious motive, would be stressed 

There were other areas besides Virginia and Mass.icluisetts 
which were settled by Englishmen and claimed for the cmjnre 
in the first half of the seventeenth century Ireland had never 
before been conquered, but after the conclusions of the wars 
which filled the latter part of Elizabeth’s icign and the early 



part of J ames ’s reign the wild Irish were removed from Ulster, 
and that part of the island was permanently annexed to the 
empire by the settlement, in 1607 and later years, of thousands 
of Presbyterians from Scotland and northern England there- 
A London company received the grant of an entire county and 
proceeded to settle a new city of Londonderry on its territory, 
m much the same way that the Virginia Company settled James- 
town. In consequence of the Presbyterian colonization of Ulster, 
Ulster is different from the rest of Ireland to this day, loyal 
to the imperial connection, and hostile to the rest of Ireland. 
In the Bermuda Islands the Somers Islands Company had be- 
gun to prepare for the tourist trade in the years between 1609 
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and 1614, following the wreck of Captain Somers upon their 
lovely shores. In Maryland George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, 
and Ins son Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore, founded a 
.colony in 1632 where Roman Catholics could find a refuge, even 
though it did not have an exclusively Catholic character. In 
the West Indies there was also marked success in English col- 
onial oiitor]U'3.se, esjieeially after the beginning of the war with 
Spain in 1623, which led James or the council to withdraw their 



objections to encroachments upon the dominions of the King 
of Spain The Spaniards had asserted control over all the West 
India Islands, but had settled only the four larger islands, leav- 
ing the smaller islands unoccupied to fall prey to pirates and 
adventurers from many nations, Danes, Dutchmen, Frenchmen, 
and Englishmen. Many small colonizing companies were formed 
on the lines of the Virginia Company under the patronage of 
peers and business men to settle the islands, and in this way 
English settlements were made in Barbados, Antigua, St. Chris- 
topher (half of which was taken by the French), and other 
islands. 

One interesting project in this general area was for a colony 
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in Guiana in northern South America. Its backers were at one 
time in negotiation with the Pilgrims, who afterwards settled 
at Plymouth in 1620 Another venture was the settlement of 
Providence on San Catalina Island in the Bay of Honduras. 
Its strategic position gave it control of the trade routes in that 
area, and its occupation by the English would have been a 
great disaster for Ihe Spanrsh ti-ade monopoly. The same men 
who backed the Massachusetts Bay Company and other new 
English settlements were interested in this project, and by a 
slight turn of fortune’s wheel the settlers of Boston might have 
settled Providence in the Bay of Honduras, The island vms 
actually settled by Puritans, but the colony was destroyed by 
the Spaniards, and the island lost to England in 1640 Had 
it remained an English Puritan colony, it would have been in- 
teresting to see whether its Puritan inhabitants would have 
developed the same rigorous conscience under tropic skies as 
developed under the stress of sterile fields and New England 
winters; whether there would have been the same stern sex 
morality and the same hatred of slavery in Providence in the 
Bay of Honduras as in Salem, Boston, or New Haven. 

One of the most significant things about all the overseas 
and colonial activity of these years of the second half of the 
sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries is their 
reaction upon English life and social conditions. The opening 
of Mexico, Peru, and India brought into Europe and England 
such large quantities of gold and jewels that people were able 
to give actuality to those gorgeous displays which in the Middle 
Ages were confined to poetic descriptions. Gold lace, silver 
taffeta, cloth of gold, gorgeous chains and rings, and silver 
service for table use, all became common Rich perfumes de- 
rived from civet, musk, and ambergris added to the luxury of 
life; silk was imported from the Levant in quantities large 
enough to supplant woolen cloth in the clothing of the rich ; 
and cotton cloth, imported from Africa and India, made for 
cheaper clothing for “ordinary people.” 

New foods came to relieve the monotony of daily fare. The 
sweet potato came from Spanish America as early as Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and Ralph Lane brought back the white potato- 
on his return from the ill-fated colony of 1585, It was the 
Irish who first saw the possibilities of this vegetable as cheap 
food — hence the name of Irish potato The tomato or “love 
apple” was a native of South America and Mexico, which 
reached England by 1596, but for a long time was not used! 
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for food. Maize or Indian corn was another American food 
early brought to England, though John Gerard, a herbalist 
writing in 1636, assorted that it “nonrishoth little and is of 
hard and evil digestion, a more convenient food for swine than 
men ” Other times, other tastes. In the West India Islands the 
sugar cane, not originally an American product, was intro- 
duced and grown on an extensive scale Its ]iioduction spelled 
prosperity for the rich planters of the Barbados, as well as 
for the Spanish, French, and Dutch planters of the other is- 
lands, and, before the middle of the sevcnieenth century, sugar, 
made from the Barbadian cane, had supplanted honey in Eng- 
land as the national sweet, while the possibilities of rum, made 
from the molasses by-product, were soon discovered Tea, coffee, 
and cocoa also became known to Englishmen during the first 
century of overseas expansion, but their use became common 
only after 1650 Chocolate and cocoa were at first seasoned with 
red pepper and were not palatable to European tastes until 
the Spanish nuns learned to sweeten them wi1,h sugar Even 
then their consumption was retarded, because they were re- 
garded as vicious and immoral beverages 

Many of the new products reached England considerably 
later than other countries of Europe, such as Spain and Hol- 
land This IS particularly true of tobacco, but to the English 
belongs the distinction of making smoking, in the form of pipe- 
smoking, popular and spreading it through Europe The way 
for the pleasant vice was made easier by exaggerated beliefs 
in the medicinal vii’tucs of the weedy herb in helping digestion, 
the gout, toothache, restoring spent spirits, purging the stom- 
ach, healing wounds though poisoned, and curing phthisick 
(tuberculosis), coughs, and rheumatism. During the great 
plague of 1665 it was generally regarded as a protection against 
infection, and even boys in school were compelled to smoke 
every morning to keep off the disease — being whipped when 
they omitted to do so' 

A new beauty was added to English gardens, too, by the 
introduction of overseas plants and flowers English mer- 
chants were paiiicularly zealous in collecting roots and seeds 
of new flowers wherever they traded Especially beautiful 
varieties came from the Levant, Persia, and 1he Cape of Good 
Hope. Among the more common introductions were many new 
hyacinths, daffodils, tulips, and iris, the crocus, the peony,, lilies 
of many kinds, the oleander, the tuberose, the hollyhock, and 
the while and blue lilac. Prom America were brought some- 
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what less vivid and showy plants, the yellow dog-toothed violet, 
the coreopsis, the golden rod, the sunflower, the aster, the 
marigold, the Virginia ercoper, the morning glory, and the 
nasturtium New landscape effects in the gardens of the coun- 
try estates were made possible by the introduction of new ticca 
to take their places beside the English oak — the horse chestnut, 
the balm of gilead fir, the black walnut, the tulip tree, the 
locust, the Amciican plane tiee, and many others 

Less tangible than these new things, but perhaps more im- 
portant IS the reaction of tlie acquaintance with the New World 
upon thought. New words were taken from every language 
under heaven and were added to the English language to de- 
scribe the new materials New scenes, heroic deeds, and char- 
acters were given to writers of literature Thus Shakespeare 
laid the scene of The Tempest in the Bermudas, and Dryden 
wrote one of his best dramas around Aurengzebe, the Emperor 
of India. More generally, the new lands opened up strange 
vistas of things to be seen and known, and their first reaction 
was an imiiulse to activity to search out and discover “the 
sundry sights and shapes of strange beasts and fishes, the won- 
derful works of nature, the different manners and fashions of 
divers nations . . . strange trees, fruits, fowls and beasts, 
the infinite treasure of pearl, gold and silver, the now found 
lands, the sundry positions of the sphere and many others 
Interest m the next world was lessened, and the greatest curi- 
osity was aroused in all sorts of things in this While this 
led in one direction to the invention and acceptance of the most 
extravagant tales, it also led to the formation of collections 
of curiosities in botanic gardens and in museums, like that of 
Sir Hans Sloane, whose collection became the basis for the 
British Museum Collection inevitably resulted in classifica- 
tion of information, and the development of the scientific spirit 
along lines worked out by Richard Hakluyt in his notable 
volumes, Principal Navigations of Enghsli Seamen, and sys- 
tematized by Francis Bacon in his book on science, the Novum 
Orgamuni. By 1645 so many men in London were interested 
in this work of scientific investigation that they agreed to meet 
weekly to discuss the problems presented by the new continent 
and other matters From their assembly there developed shortly 
afterwards the Royal Society of London, which is still one of 
the most outstanding scientific societies m the world. Finally, 
the new geographical explorations, combined with epochal as- 
tronomical discoveries, led to changes in men’s whole outlook 
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on life and tlieir attitude toward rp]ii’'ion in a dovplopmpTit 
winch came to frmtion m the latter part of the seventeenth 
and in the eighteenth centuries 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE PUEITAN REVOLUTION 

The most pregnant social fact m England during the late 
Tudor and early Stuart periods was the growth of the city of 
London Prom a population of over 90,000 at the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign, it grew to a quarter of a million at the 
beginning of James I’s reign and reached 339,000 in 1634. 
James I was so alarmed by this growth, because of the diffi- 
culty of providing adequate food supplies with the existing 
systems of transport, that he tried to check it by forbidding 
the building of any new houses except by royal license, James 
would have been even more alarmed, could he have realized 
that this growth was giving London, by virtue of her concen- 
trated mass, a weight and influence in English life out of pro- 
portion to her absolute numbers This new leadership of Lon- 
don in the national life was due to various causes. Owing to 
Tudor policy, the nobility lived in the capital most of the time 
in attendance at court; the nearby counties were in closest 
connection with the city through the fact that rich city mer- 
chants bought country estates and married into country fam- 
ilies; the control of the woolen cloth industry was centered in 
London in the hands of the Merchant Adventurers , and nearly 
all the business and trade overseas and the teeming wealth 
derived from the Levant, the Indies, and America were in the 
hands of the merchants of the large trading companies 

The concentrated population and wealth of London found 
dynamic leadership, after Charles I’s forcible dissolution of 
Parliament in 1629, in a little group of relatives and friends 
of London business men and eastern county squires and nobles, 
gathered around the Earl of Warwick Robert Rich, the Earl 
of Warwick, was the great-grandson of Richard. Lord Rich, 
who had been most effective in helping Henry VIII destroy 
the monasteries and had received a peerage and large monastic 
estates for his efforts His mother was Penelope Devereux, 
sister of Elizabeth’s favorite, the Earl of Essex. Robert him- 
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self, tile heir to the Eieh fortune and title, which time had not 
diminished, was educated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, one 
of the Puritan strongholds, and he became so intense a Puritan, 
that he found court life distasteful. IIis Puritanism seems to 
have been confirmed by his lio,stility to Sijaiii, which was Catho- 
lic; and his hostility to Spain was the more enduring because, 
during the Elizabethan war, liis family had operaled a private 
navy against the merchant ships of Spam With such maritime 
interests, it was natural that tJie Earl of Warwick should be 
concerned in the new commercial ventures of the seventeenth 
century He was a prominent member of the Biitish Bast India 
Company, the Virginia Company, the Somers Islands Com- 
pany, the Guiana Company of 1G18, winch secured a monopoly 
of the slave trade to America, but was unsuccessful m its plans, 
the Guiana Company of 1619, and of the Council for New Eng- 
land. He was closely connected with the most substantial Lon- 
don merchants, especially those wlio stood for solid wealth and 
monopolistic privileges in the Merchant Adventurers, the Levant, 
and the East India Companies. 

His hostility to Spam rendered him aniagomstie to James’s 
pro-Spanish policy and unfriendly to Buckingham; and when 
war broke out with Spain in 1623, ho was one of those who most 
insisted that the war must be a naval war. In the Parliament 
of 1626 he turned against the court because of the failures of 
the year, and in 1626-1627 he joined Lord Saye and Lord Lin- 
coln in refusing to pay the forced loan In March of 1627 he 
accepted a commission from Buckmgliam and the King to use 
his own private navy to defeat Spam on the seas by capturing 
the Brazil fleet, but he failed in tins, Ihoiigh in the next year 
he was succe.ssful in capturing certain prizes. In 1628, acting 
as the president of the Council for New England, he signed 
the patent of the Massachusetts Bay Company; and at about 
the same time he became the leading spirit in the Providence 
Company, which settled Providence in the Bay of Honduras, 
and in the company interested in founding a colony at Say- 
brook, Connecticut. 

Among the men who were connected with him m various 
ways were Thomas Smythe, the merchant and company pro- 
moter, whose son married his daughter, John Pym, who was 
secretary of the Providence Company for ten years ; Sir Na- 
thaniel Eicli, his cousin and man of business, wlio was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Company, the Bast India Comiiany, Ihe 
Somers Islands Company, and sat as a member of the House 
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of Commons; Sir Thomas Barrington, whose mother was the 
aunt of John Hampden and Oliver Cromwell, and who repre- 
sented the Rich boroughs in Parliament from 1621 to 1628 ; 
William Fiennes, Viscount Saye and Sele, an intimate personal 
friend, who was interested with liim in colonization projects, 
and Theopliilus Eiennes-Cliiiton, Earl of Lincoln, another close 
friend, who was related by blood or marriage to all the Puri- 
tan leaders, and whose house at Sempringham was the meeting 
place of the whole group for dinners and discussions The 
business interests of these men were so widely spread that the 
King could scarcely make any kind of move without striking 
some of them somewhere with repercussions through the whole 
group. 


The Culmination of Absolutism, 1629-1640 

In the eleven years aftei 1629 Charles I tried to govern 
England as an absolute monarch without parliamentary ad- 
vice or aid. Against the will of most Englishmen, William 
Laud endeavored to make the church Arminian in doctrine 
and more medieval or Catholic in its forms of worship. It must 
be remembered that while there were comparatively few Puri- 
tans in England during James I’s reign, their number now 
increased very rapidly Those good Calvinistic Anglicans who 
disliked Armmianism and who thought that Laud’s more elab- 
orate ceremonies were only the first step towards a return to 
Catholicism went orer to the Puritan party Matters were 
made worse by a senes of metropolitan visitations conducted 
by Laud, to make sure that his new regulations were observed; 
new teeth were put into the censorship, so that publishers of 
books which did not have Laud’s imprimatur were severely pun- 
ished, and a Booh of Sports, permitting those who had attended 
divine service in the morning to play games on Sunday after- 
noon after church, was enforced upon the country For the 
strictest Puritan nothing was harder to bear than to see men 
and women enjoying themselves in sin (especially on Sunday) 
with dancing, archery practice, leaping, vaulting, morris dances, 
whitsun ales, and setting up Mavpoles. Through the Court 
of High Commission, over which Laud prc'-'dcd, J-’uriians vI'O 
refused to conform to Laud’s rule*- and rcgidniioiis scicely 
dealt with, and many of them -.onglil relief hr enr'i" at mtr lo 
the Puritan colonies in MassachiiM'i is and iIk' Wi-.! Iruiies. 

Meantime, while Laud was “seiilmp” llic mi'lier oi leligion.. 
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the rest ol the government -was concerned 'with the even more 
difficult problem of raising enough money to keep the govern- 
ment going. Tonnage and poundage were collected in spite of 
the parliamentary resolutions of 1629, whicli declared the pay- 
ment or collection of these customs dues to he treason London 
tuereliants stopped business for a while in protest, but their 
Jiassive resistance soon came to an end, since it was more costly 
to them to cease from business than to pay the tax In 1630 
fines began to be levied on all men who held land of the annual 
value of £40 who had failed to become knights under ancient 
laws. In 1634 a resurvey of the royal forests was begun, in 
order to levy fines upon the nobles who, in the course of cen- 
turies, had come to hold land which could be construed as part 
of the royal forests on the slightest evidence reaching back even 
beyond the reign of Edward I. Although a law passed by 
Parliament in 1624 had forbidden monopolies in the future 
to individuals, it permitted them to corporations , and all 
through this period new monopobes were created in common 
articles, such as soap, salt, coal, starch, and tobacco, under 
conditions which returned an annual revenue of £100,000 to 
the government at an added cost of £750,000 to the consuming 
public. 

While these exactions pressed upon all classes and created 
as widespread dissatisfaction as Laud’s religious regulations, 
the majority of Englishmen were unable to do more than feel 
sullen discontent. At the same time exceptional burdens rested 
upon the Earl of Warwick and his friends , and among them 
there was enough wealth, knowledge, intelligence, and initiative 
to organize resistance. The Earl of Warwick and Lord Saye 
were caught in the resurvey of the royal foresis, and heavy 
fines were assessed against them. The tobacco monopoly hit the 
Somers Islands or Bermuda Company, the salt monopoly in- 
jured the Greenland Company, a subsidiary of the East India 
Company, which purchased salt in extensive quantities for the 
purpose of salting the fish caught in the northern waters ; the 
soap monopoly was serious for the wool-dealers, then the largest 
users of soap for washing the wool , and the resultant increased 
price of wool reacted upon the trade of the Merchant Adven- 
turers. The British Bast India Company, in which so many 
of the group were shareholders, refused to purchase the con- 
tinuation of its monopoly by a large contribution to the royal 
treasury, with the result that in 1635 a rival company was au- 
thorized, and the stock of the old company fell to 80. In 1637 
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a minor trade depression began. At their weekly dinners at 
Sempringliam house the friends discussed their position, and 
eventually m 1637 they decided to call a halt to the King’s 
career. They selected, as the ground for their test, what seemed 
a particularly vulnerable new tax, known as ship money, which 
Charles had recently revived fiom Elizabethan times. £.hip 
money was levied at first upon the seaeoast towns and counties 
for the maintenance of the royal navy, which was m especial 
need of repair, but on its second assessment it was extended 
to all counties, inland as well as on the seaeoast. It was de- 
cided that John Hampden, a wealthy countiy gentleman, should 
refuse to pay the tax and should appeal to the royal courts 
for a judgment of its legality. He lost his suit by a small 
margin of seven to five judges against him, but the friends 
succeeded in learning much about the popular temper during 
the trial and were so encouraged, that they soon began to make 
plans for the next Parliament, in which they would lead the 
nation against the King. 

The occasion for the next Parliament grew out of a quarrel 
between Charles and his other subjects, the Scots James I 
had succeeded during his reign in introducing bishops into 
his northern kingdom, but they had no power, and James could 
get no further in approximating the Scottish church to the 
Anglican establishment. In 1637, Charles I and Laud ordered 
the adoption in Scotland of a prayer and service book, based 
upon the English Prayer Book, to take the place of J ohn Knox ’s 
Book of Common Order. The new service was the beginning 
of the end of the Scottish Presbyterian church. When it was 
read in St Giles’s Cathedral in Edinburgh, a stool was hurled 
at the minister’s head; and no greater success attended it 
elsewhere. 

To protect themselves from the hated innovations, the Scot- 
tish people entered into a covenant for the defense of their 
religion , and when they refused to respond to Charles ’s further 
suggestions, he determined to conquer them by force of arms. 
In the face of the finely disciplined Scottish soldiery, officered 
by men who had served under Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, 
Charles soon fell back before the Scots and granted their de- 
mands in a treaty made at Berwick in 1639 Yet with a double- 
dealing, which characterized all his public life, Charles meant 
to keep that treaty only until the Scols troops were disbanded 
and then force the Scots to do his bidding. In a richer nation, 
men might have refused to rush to arms a second time in a 
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year; but Scotland was so poor that little could be lost. The 
Scottish armies were formed anew, and an invasion of England 
was begun. Letters wore received by the Scots signed by Pym, 
Hampden, Lord Saye, the Earl of Warwick, and others, depre- 
cating the invasion of England, it is true, but jiromismg the 
Scots all constitutional aid, even urging them not to retire 
without a heavy indemnity from the English counties which they 
might happen to occupy 

In his despair Charle>s summonod Tliomas Wentivorth, Earl 
of Strafford, a man of extraordinary ability, from Ireland, 
where he had been lord lieutenant, and gave him absolute con- 
trol Strafford had taken part m the earlier Parliaments of 
Charles's reign and had even had an important hand in the 
Petition of Riglit. But he rejected the idea of parliamentary 
sovereignty implied in the Resolutions of 1629 since good gov- 
ernment could not be expected from a large assembly, without 
unified control By his advice Charles now summonod Parlia- 
ment to ask for a grant of taxes to raise an army against the 
Scots, only to find that, when Parliament assembled, John 
Pym arose m the House of Commons and exposed all the griev- 
ances in church and stale. Pym’s speech dcmonstraled his great 
parliamentary powers, which were soon to give him undoubted, 
control of the House of Commons and earn for him the title 
of King Pym Pym was about to organise a petition agains! 
the Scottish war, when the King dissolved this “Short Parlia- 
ment” (which .sat from April 13 lo May 5, 1640) , and Strafford 
proceeded to establish absohiti,sm “loose and absolved from all 
rules of government." With all his ability, Strafford could not 
raise an army equal to the task of driving the Scots out of 
England, and at last he had to make a treaty with them at 
Ripon, agreeing upon an indemnity and the occupation of north- 
ern England aL the charge of the English government, at the 
r|ite of £850 a day, until the indemnity was paid. Charles made 
vain attempts to borrow money. He was refused by the mer- 
chants of London, by the Pope, the Kings of Prance and Spain, 
and the bank of Genoa. As a last resort, lie seized the money 
deposited in the mint by the London goldsmiths and the pepper 
in the East India Company’s warehouse. The seizure of bul- 
lion prevented the merchanis from meeting bills of exchange, 
and protests on tlie.se bills prevented money from coming to 
London. Failures and banljruptcies were frecinent, and, at 
last, to forestall a universal financial panic, Parliament was 
again summoned to meet m the autumn of 1640. 
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The Long Parliament 

Many Puritans were returned to the new Parliament (called 
in history the Long Parlianient, because it did not legally come 
to an end for twenty years), and a strong anti-government 
group appeared, made up of men willing to follow Pym and 
Hampden’s leadership The first concern of the new Parliament 
was to destroy the absolutism of the king and prevent the re- 
vival of such government as had existed m England dm mg 
the last ten years Strafford was first attacked, as the most 
able man in the government After Pym had failed to secure 
his conviction on charge of treason in impeachment proceedings 
in the House of Loids by a very ingenious twisting of the exist- 
ing law of treason, he succeeded in securing the application 
of the old act of Attainder to Strafford. In the face of the 
reports of a coup d’etat against Parliament, the Lords accepted 
the act of ALtamder after it had been passed by the House 
of Commons, and the proper marshaling of the London mob 
around the royal palace secured Charles’s assent to Strafford’s 
execution. In the next months Parliament was tolerably unani- 
mous m stripping the King of his power. The House of 
Commons was to continue in se.s.sion until it dissolved itself, 
a Parliament was to meet at least once in every three years; 
ship money, distraint of knighthood, forest fines, and tonnage 
and poundage as collected by the king without parliamentary au- 
thorization were made illegal, the prerogative courts, such as 
the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission, were 
dissolved; and the Privy Council was stripped of its power. 

In December of 1640 the religious question was raised by a 
petition asking that the Episcopacy be extirpated in all its roots 
and branches. Action was deferred, but in the summer of 1641 
the religious question came up again. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were agreed that the bishops 
with their Laudian proclivities must be destroyed, but most 
men were not yet settled in their minds about what they wanted 
in their place As Cromwell put the matter in debate, “I can 
teU you, sirs, what I would not have, though I cannot what I 
would.” Pym and the largest group in the House probably 
favored a state church, in which commissioners chosen by Parlia- 
ment took the place of the bishops ; but another group wanted to 
transplant Presbyterianism from Scotland, and still another, 
the Independenis, ivanted to give each church its own inde- 
pendence in matters of the discipline and govemment of the 
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congregation. In the coui’se of the debate, changes were sug- 
gested an the Prayer Book, 1^111011 met with unusnal opposi- 
tion The question of church polity was undecided when the 
Houses adjourned in December, but the debates show a split 
in the solidarity of Parliament against the King 

Matters were made more critical by the news of a terrible 
massacre of Englishmen in Ireland, where from four to five 
thousand Englishmen were lulled by the Irish in a bloody re- 
venge for the last ten years of English repression While all 
men in Parliament were in favor of instant retaliation and 
pumshment, the question of the command of the army raised 
bitter division. Pyra and his majority asserted that if tlie 
King secured command of the army, his first use of it would 
be to arrest themselves and deliver himself from their control. 
Another group asserted that, under the law as it stood, the 
King had command of the army, and it would be illegal for 
Parliament to deprive him of his right. Pym’s necessities 
were leading him into strange claims of parliamentary power. 
He was in a position where the supremacy of law, which had 
been asserted by the opposition to the crown for the past twenty 
years, would work out disadvantageously to himself and his 
friends. Under these cireumslaneos, Pym claimed for Parlia- 
ment as the High Court of the Realm the right to interpret 
the laws, and even to alter them and set them aside ‘if they 
were not to the liking of Parliament. In other words, he was 
transferring the unrestrained power from the king to Parlia- 
ment and sotting up the divine and absolute right of Parlia- 
ment in place of the absolute power of the king. Many of the 
members of the House of Commons could not agree with this 
novel view and began to range themselves on the side of the 
King. The leader among these men was a very brilliant and 
able lawyer, Edward Hyde, who soon became Charles’s chief 
adviser and was later to become Lord Cliancellor of England 
and Earl of Clarendon He stood for the older notion of the 
supremacy of law and was able to make out a very strong 
ease, in his proclamations and manifestoes. Cor supporting 
Charles against the unwarranted and illegal claims of Parlia- 
ment It is interesting to note that those who followed Hyde 
in this opposition to Pym on the subject of the command of 
the army were the same people who only recently had stood so 
stoutly against any changes in the Prayer Book. 

Before very long Charles precipitated an open break between 
himself and the majority in Parliament by illegally attempting 
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to arrest five of tlie leading members of the House of Com- 
mons In January, 1642, Chailes left Westminister m the faoe 
of armed supporters of Parliament, wlio had gathered in Lon- 
don Fruitless negotiations followed. The King issued long 
proclamations against Parliament, forbidding subjects to obey 
its oidinaiices for mustering the militia. Parliament voted il- 
legal ordinances, excluding' bi.shops from the House of Lords 
and ordering subjects to muster in the militia and to refuse 
to obey the King. At last, in the .summer of 1642, open hos- 
tilities began between the King and what remained of Parlia- 
ment after a majority of the peers and a minority of the Com- 
mons had left to join the King’s side. 

The Wars Between the Kma and Parliament 

The war was waged by small minorities. The majority of 
the nation took no part either way It was not, moreover, a 
class war. The majority of the Lords were on the King’s side, 
but some thirty peers, including the Earl of Warwick, Lord 
Saye, the Earl of Essex, and Warwick’s son-in-law, the Earl 
of Manchester, stood in opposition. The country gentlemen 
were divided In every shire there was a large group of them 
on each side. In the south and east the majority favored 
Parliament, while a minority in nearly every county fought 
for the King In the north and west the reverse was true. 
The yeomen were solid for the Parliament in East Anglia, but 
west of the Severn River they foimed the bulk of the royalist 
armies. The agricultural laborers were inclined to be neutral, 
but took up their scythes and clubs indiscriminately against 
either side that injured them. Their battle cry was “If you 
steal our cattle, we will give you battle.” 

Geographically considered it was a war between the metro- 
politan areas of London, Plymouth, and Hull, that is, those 
cities together with those parts of the country closely connected 
with them by trade and industrial interests, and the rest of the 
country — the south and east against the north and west. But 
in no ease was there a solid area on either side. 

The Parliament had certain important advantages London 
was on its side, able to serve it with untold supplies of money 
and war materials. Secondly, the fleet, except for one ship, 
revolted from the King and joined the parliamentary cause. 
This was partly due to Charles’s shabby treatment of the fleet, 
to the rotten food, and wretched conditions of the sailors, which 
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■were incidentally tlie Lest Charles could provide, but more 
importantly to the fact that the Eail oi! Warwick was made 
Adniiial o£ the fleet by Parliament PIis detestation of Spam 
was well known, and under his command officers and men 
looked for a revival of the gloiies oi‘ Elizabeth’s reign With 
the fleet to keoii trade routes open, trade could be maintained 
lo provide the sincivs of war, ami Hull and Plymouth could 
be supported as gariiaons in the heart of the enemy countiy. 

Charles selected Oxford as his capital It was splendidly 
situated at Ihe apex of the lines of eommumeation with those 
parts of tlie west, southwest, and noitli winch were loyal to 
the King'. It was an advanced post from which not only to 
capture London eventually, but also to harass the cloth manu- 
facturing areas, from which London drew her chief exports. 
During the autumn of 1642, several engagements showed Charles 
that London could not be taken by a frontal attack Accord- 
ingly, in the next year, Prince Rupert, the King’s nephew, 
worked out an admirable strategic plan to strike at London 
from the north and southwest with two armies, close the Thames 
to commerce, and when the city was sufficiently weakened, to 
capture the city with a third army from Oxford The plan 
did not succeed, because tlie armies from the north and the 
southwest could not leave Hull, Plymouth, and Gloucester 
nncapturod on their lines of communications But the plan 
seemed so dangerous, and the parliamentary generals were so 
inept in the preliminary engagements of the year, that the 
parliaraenLary leaders resolved to appeal to the Scots for help. 
The Scots were, of counse, keenly interested in the outcome 
of the struggle between their King and his English subjects, 
and they recognized well enough that a royalist victory in Eng- 
land would mean the end of Presbyterianism in Scotland. Be- 
fore giving help, however, the Scots sought to give greater 
assurance to their national church by stipulating for the adop- 
tion of Presbyterianism in England as the national church 
there. The English commissioners demurred, but at length 
agreed to reform the English church “in accordance with the 
word of God, and the example of the best reformed churches ” 
A Solemn League and Covenant was to be accepted by both 
nations, Scottish troops were to come to England at English 
expense, and an assembly of divines was to arrange a confession 
or statement of belief The way for the acceptance of Presby- 
terianism by Parliament was made easier by the death of both 
Pvw and Hampden and the emergence of a group of Prosby- 
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terian leaders in Parliament, such as Denzil Holies, Arthur 
Ilazlerigg, and William Strode. In 1645, those men, with the 
backing of the Earl of Essex and the Earl of Manchester, 
succeeded in making Presbyterianism the official parliamen- 
tary state religion. 

Before this was aeeomplished, however, a bitter quarrel had 
begun between the Presbyterians in Parliament and the Inde- 
pendents. Between these two groups there was little difference 
in doctrine, in form of worship, or even in some of the prac- 
tices of church government But while the Presbyterians were 
convinced that the government of the church by elders or pres- 
byters meeting in subordinated assemblies was the law of 
Christ, the Independents asserted that Christ had ordained the 
government of the church to rest in the elected officers of each 
congregation, and not in assemblies or meetings of such officers 
from groups of congregations Such a difference may seem 
slight at first sight, but the implications were far-reaching. 
The two churches seemed mutually incompatible, since the one 
was dominated by the authoritarian aristocratic temper, and 
the other made for local self-government and individual judg- 
ment, and the greate,st hostility developed between them. 

While the Presbyterians controlled Parliament, the parlia- 
mentary army was becoming Independent. Early in the war 
Oliver Cromwell, a country gentleman, landowner, and stoek- 
grazier of Huntingdonshire, had become the agent of the east- 
ern counties, such as Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 
Essex, and others, and raised at their cost a troop or regiment 
of cavalry. Recruited mostly among the sons of landowners, 
the men who enlisted did so because they felt that the parlia- 
mentary cause was j’ust. They were, accordingly, willing to 
submit to a training and discipline wliieli were absent from most 
of the rest of the armies on either side. Swearing and “wench- 
ing” were unknown among them, and regular pay by the county 
governments of the Eastern Association kejit them from de- 
moralizing pillage, used hy all the other troops to find their 
keep Their enthusiasm, their jiraying before battle, their 
psalm-singing seemed ridiculous to their opponents, but in bat- 
tle none could withstand them. In their first important engage- 
ment at Marston Moor on July 2, 1644, where they turned a 
royalist victory of a day before into a terrible defeat. Prince 
Rupert himself dubbed them tbe Ironsides The incompetence 
and worthlessne.ss of the rest of the parliamentary armies made 
Parliament resoBm to order tho organization of about 22,000 
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shock troops, 14,400 foot, and 7600 horse, on the same plan 
as the New Model regiment, to form the New Model army. 

The new troops weie recruited in large pait among the lower 
middle classe.s, artnsan.s, shoemakers, coiipersmillis, biitcheis, 
draymen, who were more apt to be Independents than anything 
else, and they were led to enlist by the cry of the liberties of 
Englishmen. Even though i*arliament ordered the acceptance 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, that is, the assumption 
of Presbyterianism by all soldiers, Cromwell, who was himself 
an Independent, was not overparticular in inquiring into men’s 
consciences, as long as they fought well The entire parliamen- 
tary army numbered about 80,000 men. The New Model con- 
stituted about one-fourth of the total, but it was so infinitely 
superior in morale, organization, and leadership, that it was 
the real strength of the parliamentary cause Shortly after 
the organization of the New Model army, Cromwell succeeded 
in strengthening his own influence in the army through the 
passage of a “self-denying” ordinance through Parliament, by 
means of which the inefficient aristocratic Presbyterian com- 
manders, such as the Earl of Essex and the Earl of Manchester, 
gave up their commands and were not reappointed. 

At about this time the control of affairs began to pass out 
of the hands of the group which had instituted the revolt 
against royal absolutism. Pym and Hampden wore dead ; others 
of the original leaders were getting tired and discouraged As 
the Earl of Manchester put it: “If we beat the King ninety 
and nine times, yet he is king still, and so will his posterity 
be after him. But if the King beat us but once, we shall be 
hanged, and our posterity made slaves.” Manchester and his 
friends would have been willing to accept some honorable agree- 
ment with the King limiting his power, protecting the Presby- 
terian church, and insuring some voice in the King’s councils 
to themselves. Charles’s answer was that they would have much 
ado until ho parted from the three things which he valued 
most, his crown, his friends, and his church. With their 
failure to bring the war to an end, the direction of affairs was 
seized by a more extreme group, which determined to beat the 
Khng and ultimately refused to be satisfied with anything less 
than the destruction of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic. The rising extremist leaders were John Lambert, 
Edmund Ludlow, Henry Ireton, Henry Vane, and greatest of 
all, Oliver Cromwell. They were Independents in religion and 
had great power through their control of the army. 
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During the year 1645 the New Model army ruined the King’s 
cause, and early in 1646 the King himsell surrendered to the 
Scots, who soon turned him over to Parliament In ils moment 
ot victory, Parliament did not understand the uses of eoncilui- 
tion It permanently alienated the surrendered royalists by 
proscribing their Anglican faith and depriving some two thou- 
sand Anglican clergy of their livings Worse still, all who had 
fought for the King were called upon to compound for their 
“delinquency” by fines, equivalent to from one-aixth to one- 
half of their estates Pailiamcnt turned next to irritate Ihe 
army, especially the Independent soldiers of the New Model, 
upon whom its success against the King and authority among 
the people really rested 

Too ungenerous to recognize a debt to the Independent sol- 
diers and too proud to be satisfied with granting them toleration 
for their religious ideas, the Presbyterian leaders in Parlia- 
ment undertook to disband the army, without paying the soldiers 
their arrears of pay; and at the same time they proposed to 
begin a vigorous persecution of all Independents and religious 
sectaries. In September and December, 1646, bills appeared 
m the House of Commons to jmnish Unitarians with death and 
Baptists with life-imprisonmcnt, and in Pebrnary, 1647, the 
first orders to disband the New Model array were issued For 
months the common soldiers had been debating political ques- 
tions among themselves They were asserting tliat they were 
not merely a mercenary army, but called forth by declaration.s 
of Parliament to defend the people’s rights and liberlics To 
continue to defend these precious liberties they would be justi- 
fied in resisting all attempts at arbitrary power, even on the 
part of Parliament, — ^with much other strong talk In the in- 
decision of the officers when the orders to disband were re- 
ceived, the common soldiers of eight regiments of horse drew 
up statements of their grievances and appointed two agents 
from every regiment to meet for consultation about their future 
policy. Soon afterwards the movement spread to the foot regi- 
ments as well. 

At first, the soldiers were interested only in toleration for 
their religion; but there soon spread among them the teaciiings 
of John Lilburne and others, who called themselves Levellers, 
proving to them that their religion could not be secure until 
they went further and secured control of the government 
through universal manhood suffrage Moreover, to insure com- 
plete freedom of conscience, the absolute power of tho state 
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must be definitely and categorically liimted, so that the state, 
whether conti oiled by the King, or Parliament, or all the people 
m the most democratic I'ashion, could never at any future time 
interfere with religion, could never conscript men into military 
service, and could never question any man for Ins acts during 
the war, an implication of the right of the citizen to engage 
in revolution Tliough tlie King and Parliament were contend- 
ing for the control of the government, each side was agieed 
that the state had absolute conti ol over its people Lilburne 
and Ins friends boldly revived the more fundamental problem 
of liberty, which had already been raised by Sir Thomas More 
in the reign of Henry VIII, and asserted that the slate was not 
absolute, that the individual had certain inalienable rights of 
freedom, and that to secure these the state must be absolutely 
forbidden to do certain things: 

With the radical demands of the soldiers for the establish- 
ment of the Leveller program, the Independent officers of the 
army had little sympathy They wanted toleration for their 
religion, hut they distrusted universal suflfrage as a means of 
getting it. They feared universal suffrage because they mis- 
takenly believed that the next step would inevitably be a de- 
mand for economic equality, the redistribution of the land of 
England, and the destruction of all property rights. Cromwell 
and Ins fellow officers were landowners and disliked any in- 
novation which might endanger their estates. They distrusted 
universal suffrage, too, on the ground of natural right on which 
it was claimed In their minds there were no natural rights 
except the right to breathe the air and to walk on the highways ; 
participation in government was reserved for those who owned 
a certain amount of property and had a permanent interest in 
the country, a stake in the soil 

Nevertheless, Cromwell and his fellow officers were forced by 
the quarrel with the Presbyterian leaders in Parliament to 
make common cause with the soldiers , and while Cromwell and 
the officers never accepted the soldiers’ political philosophy, 
they were clever enough to win the men’s confidence, especially 
by their rejection of the King in January of 1648 and their 
refusal to hold any more conferences or negotiations with him. 
This was equivalent to their approbation of the idea of a re- 
public in England The new republic was franlcly based upon 
minority control, however, and thus the symbol of republican- 
ism, the rejection of the king, took the place of its actuality, 
and England lost a splendid opportunity of reorganization upon 
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a new political basis, two centuries earlier than was actually 
the case. 

Meanlime, during the summer ol 1647 the quarrel between 
the Presbytoriaiis in Parliament and the army had taken a 
more critical turn To show who was the real power iii the 
state, the army took possession of the King’s jiersoii, and a 
detachment of troops occupied London and expelled eleven of 
the Presbyterian leaders from the House of Commons In their 
hatred of the Independent army, the Presbyterians throughout 
the country were willing to support the King in a new struggle, 
without asking for conditions, and in 1648, after the King had 
escaped from the custody of the army, the royalists and Presby- 
terians rose in a new civil war Parliament officially remained 
on the side of the army, but its Presbyterian members were in 
sympathy with the King and hoped for a royal victory The 
only rallying cry of the allies was “God save the King,” but 
what they would do to each other after the King had been 
saved, no man dared ask. The army was, however, completely 
victorious Parliament immediately began to im.sli now negotia- 
tions with Charles, to cheat the Independent army of the fruits 
of its victory To prevent this, the army chiefs decided to purge 
the House of Commons of its Presbyterian members, altogether 
to destroy the House of Lords, which was largely made up of 
Presbyterians, and to cut off the King’s head with his crown 
on it. 


The Commonweaiitu and Pkoteotoratb 

England thus became a republic under the rule of the army. 
Yet the republic was doomed from its beginning In the first 
place, the civil wars had not succeeded m changing the structure 
of society The large landed estates were still intact, and lords 
and squires controlled local means of production and regulated 
local life. On this aristocratic basis, monarchy was bound to 
reassert itself almost inevitably as the most suitable and work- 
able form of government In the second place; the execution 
of the King, which was meant to seal the establishment of the 
republic, alienated and turned away the majority of people 
from the very idea of a republic. King Charles died with a 
dignity with which he had not lived, and in many an English 
household he was regarded as a martyr and saint. The first 
act of such people, could they have cast a vote in a free eleo- 
tien, would have been to vote a restoration of the monarchy. 
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Determined to do what was for the people’s good, and not what 
pleased them, the army chiefs had to protect the liberties of 
Englishmen against themselves, by refusing to peimit them 
to return to a new slaveiy under a monarchy, through the 
institution of a military diclatorship over them Thus, by 
a curious irony, the very act which seemed to the radicals of 
1649 to usher in the acliievcment of their desires actually made 
it impossible for two centuries, and while the common soldier 
fondly believed that liberty was at hand, as a matter of actual 
fact the fall of the republic was necessary for the reestablish- 
ment of free constitutional government 

It must, however, be recognized that, in the disunited state 
of the country with many bitterly hostile parties, there was no 
alternative to the army but anarchy, and the most notable 
seiwiee of the army, and especiaUy of Cromwell, after 1649, 
was that they held the country together and maintained some 
sort of government until men’s passions cooled Royalists and 
republican extremists both were checked until another system 
was possible. A second memorable service that Cromwell ren- 
dered to England in these years was that he practiced religious 
toleration on such a scale that its value could never be perma- 
nently forgotten All Protestant sects, except Socinians and 
Unitarians and those who supported the Prayer Book and bish- 
ops, were comprehended in the church established by law; 
their congregations used the existing church buildings of the 
Anglican church , and their ministers were admitted to the liv- 
ings and endowments formerly held by Anglicans Those who 
opposed any connection between the church and state were 
tolerated. Anglicans were forbidden to practice their worship 
openly, but their private worship was allowed except in critical 
times. Catholics were relieved from the recusancy fines for 
not attending the parish churches, and the penal laws against 
them were not enforced. Even Jews were permitted to return 
to England and live undisturbed. 

The first task of the new republican government, called in 
history the Commonwealth, was to prevent the disruption of 
the empire Ireland, in the hands of an alliance of native 
Catholic lords and royalist Anglicans, proclaimed Charles II 
on the death of his father Cromwell was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in Ireland and governor there for three years, 
with the task of subduing the country During the reeonquest, 
the garrisons of Drogheda and Wexford were massacred as 
an example to others — an act of melancholy necessity, which 
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even Cromwell regretted. The Iriyli aristocracy was removed 
Xrom the soil and settled west of the Shannon in the wildest 
and most unCertile part oX the island; the peasantry was al- 
lowed to remain as tenants oX new Englisli landlords, who re- 
ceived IliGir grants Xrom the English government. Much of the 
Irish land was distributed in rewards to officers and soldiers 
oX the New Model army, but this did not prevent their dc'seend- 
ants from becoming more Irish, that is, moie anti-English, 
than the Irish themselves. 

After the execution of Charles I, Scotland, indignant at the 
defeat of Presbyterianism in the second civil war of 1G48, also 
proclaimed Charles H as her king, after he had assented to the 
acceptance of Presbyterianism in his three kingdoms when he 
should regain them. After the House of Lords had been abol- 
ished and the Presbyterians excluded Xrom the House of Com- 
mons, the reiiipant of Parliament, the Rump, a body of less 
than a hundred members, which called itself the sovereign 
body in the English slate, immediately ordered an invasion 
of Scotland before the Scots should invade England m an 
attempt to restore Charles II. Genoi’al Fairfax, the coniiuandcr- 
in-chief of the army, x-efused to fighl against the Scots, liis old 
comrades in arms, but Ci-omwell had no such scruiiles. He hur- 
ried back from Ireland, was made commander-in-chieX of the 
array in Fairfax’s place, and added new laurels to his victories 
in Ireland by a decisive vieiory over tlie Scots at Dunbar on 
September 3, 16, lO, and still great er prest.igo by another victory, 
exactly a year later, over a new Scottish army which, aceoin- 
paniecl by Charles II, managed to penetrate England as far 
as Worcester Cromxvell always referred to his vieloi’y at 
Worce.stor as the “crowning mercy.’’ It would have been 
even more complete if Charles II had been captured, hut ho 
escaped, disguised as Will Jones, serving man to Misli'css Jane 
Lane, and managed to reach Bristol, where he took ship for 
Prance and Holland. During the same period General Blake, 
turned Admiral, brought the Barbados and Virginia back to 
their allegiance and swept the ocean clear of Prince Rupert’s 
navy of eleven ships, which had deserted Parliament in the 
second civil war of 1648 Blake meanwhile increased his fleet 
to eighty-two .ships, and their existence was a sore temptation to 
aggression 

A second and even more difficult task facing the_ Common- 
wealth was the restoration of prosperity. Trade had been 
poor during tho years of the war on account of the royalist 
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control of much of the cloth manufacturing area from -which 
London drew her cloth for export, and -with the coming of 
peace trade did not revive at once. Rupert’s privateers oc- 
casioned losses of millions of pounds to the leading tiading 
companies, such as the Levant Company, before Blake destroyed 
his ships Heavy expenditures by the government continued 
to absorb capital whicli might otherwise have gone into the 
revival of trade and industry. So scarce -was money that 
the ne-w capital of the reorganized British Bast India Company 
(formed by a union of the ne-w company of 162r) -with the old 
company) was not completely subscribed, and the royal estates 
which were thrown on the market between 1649 and 1652 to 
provide revenue for the government were sold for from eight 
to ten years purchase, that is from forty to fifty per cent of 
what they would have fetched in normal times 

The members of the Rump Parliament were chiefly lawyers, 
with close connections witli the business men of London, and 
from them they absorbed the current notions of trade policy, 
that no two nations could be prosperous at the same time, the 
prosperity of one being at the expense of the other. This 
notion was given concrete form, largely through the lobbying 
of the British East India Company, in a Navigation act in 
1651, designed to benefit English shipowners and importers 
of colonial and Indian products at the expense of Holland by 
restricting certain kinds of trade to English ships To increase 
Dutch irritation, old claims to control the channel, to searcli 
alien ships at sea to see whether the Navigation acts were being 
respected, and to have the English flag saluted by all foreign 
merchantmen were again enforced The possession of a navy 
of eighty-two ships gave an overbearing note to English pre- 
tensions, and, as a result, war broke out with Holland in 1652, 
The war was popular in Parliament and in the fleet, which 
took 1700 prizes; but the enthusiasm of the city of London 
cooled when it was found that the Dutch knew a thing or two 
about capturing prizes and that, moreover, they had succeeded 
in shutting the Baltic, Mediterranean, and African trades to 
Engli.sh merchants 

In the country at large the high taxation created a wide- 
spread discontent, which was reflected in the army from Crom- 
well down The soldiers clamored for the end of the Rump, 
which had brought on the war and, moreover, was arrogating 
too many airs to itself. In response to the army agitation, 
the Rump eventually agreed to dissolve, but before doing so. 
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it began, to debate a bill giving its members tlie right to choose 
the new Parliament, in spite ol a xiromise not to do so. Hear- 
ing this, Cromwell went to the House with a detachment of 
soldiers, and after bitter reproaches to tlio members that “it 
IS you who have forced me to do tins, for I have sought the 
Lord night and day that he would rather slay me than put me 
to the doing oC this work,” he ended their existence as a Parlia- 
ment. This was symbolic of what Cromwell had already been 
suggesting in private, that he become the executive In the 
end of this year (1653), after the failure of an interesting 
experiment, the Little Parliament, Cromwell was named execu- 
tive of England under the title of Lord Protector 

The change of government did not, however, bring relief 
from the hard times, or solve the problem of restoring pros- 
perity Peace was made with Holland; and had Cromwell dis- 
armed, at least to the extent of disbanding the navy, which 
was costing over a million pounds a year, he might have saved 
his cause even yet But Cromwell felt a certain Providential 
call to chastise the wicked He understood the trend of foreign 
affairs so little that ho still thought of Spain as the paramount 
power in Europe, to be humbled to advance his own country. 
He failed to see that the migiit of Spain was in the decline 
and that the real enemy, the rising, aggressive power, was 
France His fanatical hatred of Catholic Spam and the fatal 
temptation to make some profit out of tlie ships by an attack 
upon the Spanish West Indies, after the analogy of Elizabethan 
times, involved him in a long and costly war with Spam. His 
purpose was to capture the rich island of San Domingo Wlien 
it could not be taken, the undefended island of Jamaica made 
only a poor substitute, and Cromwell was ready to make peace. 
But his most Catholic Majesty of Spain was deeply wronged 
and would not make peace The war went on from year to 
year and brought economic disaster. The average expenditures 
of Charles I’s reign were more than trebled, a debt was ac- 
cumulated twice as large as Charles I had had All the crown 
lands had been sold, so that taxation was the only means of 
raising revenue Moreover, the Spanish privateers ivere es- 
pecially successful, capturing altogether 1800 English ships. 
Trade with Ireland almost ceased, the oast-coast fishing fleet 
was seriously hampered, and the cloth trade slumped Every- 
where there was distress, unemployment, and even serious re- 
duetJons in the standard of living, one of the most remark- 
able proofs of which wa.s Hie fall of house rent in London by 
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ten pel* cent The whole maternal development of England was 
set hack a generation, and everywhere there was a ci'y for a 
return to the old constitution under which things had been 
better 

The Commonwealth, established in 1649 after the execution 
of Chailcs I, had been a veiled military despotism, in which 
the Rump Parliament was the legislative authority, and a Coun- 
cil of State of forty-one persons, of whom Cromwell was one, 
was the executive Cromwell’s eontiol of the New Model army 
and his advancement to be commander-m-ehief of the army 
after Fairfax’s refusal to conquer Scotland gave him the first 
place in the Council of State, and, after his dissolution of the 
Rump, he practically controlled the government After at- 
tempting to observe parliamentary forms a little longer by 
calling a new Parliament, made up of members of the Inde- 
pendent congregations, Cromwell accepted the Instrument of 
Government, a written constitution, drawn up by the officers 
of the army, establishing the Protectorate By this constitu- 
tion Cromwell was chosen Lord Protector for life He was 
assisted by a council of from thirteen to twenty-one members 
and a Parliament of four hundred repiesentmg England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland Gromw'ell himself said that lus real taslc as 
Lord Protector was “healing 'and settling,” healing the ran- 
cors of years of strife, and settling the new order in politics 
which should rest not upon military force, but upon the con- 
sent of all Englishmen. The first Parliament of the Protecto- 
rate, however, was more concerned with asserting parliamen- 
tary sovereignty in the state, with the control of the militia, 
and with ending the lack of uniformity in religion which Crom- 
well tolerated When the body insisted on altering the new 
constitution in “fundamentals” in reply to Cromwell’s assertion 
that it could make changes only in “circumstantials,” Crom- 
well dissolved the assembly and ruled England for a year 
through major generals, each in charge of a military district. 
The discontent with the wmr taxes and losses of the war with 
Spain and the misery of the continued trade depression were 
heightened by the popular detestation of the rule of the “swords- 
men,” and in 1656 Cromwell felt obliged to call another Parlia- 
ment There was a strong desire in this body, even after the 
council and Cromwell had hand-picked the members, to get 
away from army rule and to restore the old royal constitution, 
with Cromwell, instead of Charles Stuart, as king. Owing to 
the strong objection of General Lambert and other republican 
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officers, Cromwell refused to accept the title of king, but he 
did accept a new constitution in 1657, called the Humble Peti- 
tion and Advice, under which the office of Lord Protector be- 
came hereditary in Cromwell’s family, and Cromwell himself 
assumed all the pomp and trappings of royalty. 

On September 3, 1658, Oliver Cromwell died, leaving behind 
himself a record of service to England about which even now 
there is no united and single judgment To understand Crom- 
well it must be remembered that he was a man of extraordinary 
piety, who saw the hand of God guiding him in eveiytlung that 
he did. If, therefore, he did a thing, it must be in fulfillment of 
God’s plan, and woe to him who thought differently He thus 
fell into the calamity of sanctifying success and believing that 
while right was might, might was also right He was not, 
however, ambitious in the meaner sense of tlie term He went 
on from power to power, because be saw things that he felt had 
to he done for the good of his country, and he was able to do 
them. 

His greatness and his weakness lay iii the fact that he saw 
his duty to serve “the interest of the people of God and this 
Commonwealth ” The people of God were tlio Puritans, and 
their interest was placed fir.sl, , iieverlholess, Cromwell thought it 
was not irreconcilahle with the hiLcrest of the Commonwealth, 
the nation at large The liberty of the people of God ivas, how- 
ever, more important than the interesls of tlie nation, “which is 
and ought to be subordinate to the peculiar interest of God, yet is 
Ihe next best God hath given men in Ibis world.” In con- 
sequence of his emphasis upon religious liberty, he was less 
careful of civil and political liberty, and to preserve the Jfirst 
he was ivilling, if necessary, to sujipress the latter, which was 
strictly of lesser value. This does not mean that he did not 
believe m the sovereignty of the people, nor yet that he did 
not recognize that the good of tlie governed was the aim of all 
governments. But government for the people was not neces- 
sarily government by the people. “That’s the question, what’s 
for their good, not what pleases them, ’ ’ he said, and to do some 
good to the people, even against their will, he ivas willing to 
use arbitrary measures. The temporary institution of a dic- 
tatorship might have been accepted by Englishmen, what they 
would not tolerate was the permanent reduction of the popular 
sovereignty in the interesls of the Puritan minority, the people 
of God, which was the aim of the Protectorate system Crom- 
well’s hope was, of course, that most Englishmen would eventu- 
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ally bej won over “to the interest of Jesus Olirist, ’’ when the 
jiunoiity would become the majority, and genuine popular 
government would be possible. But in the end, Puritanism ex- 
hausted itself in the attempt to make England righteous by 
force, and the hope of reconciling the majority and the minor- 
ity proved vam Yet Cromwell served his country well Ilia 
work prevented the growth of absolute monarchy in England, 
he prevented the disunion of the empire in the chaos which 
followed the end of the civil wars, his experimonls in religious 
toleration could not he forgotten, and his idea of a unitary 
kingdom of England, Scotland, and Ireland was realized by 
the statesmen of the eighteenth century The year 1658 saw 
him on the pinnacle of his fame, victorious over ail his domestic 
foes, recognized as one of the leading rulers in Europe, and 
in this moment death, which he had so often escaped on the field 
of battle, came to him through fever, accentuated by excess 
of grief over the death of Ins favorite daughter Elizabeth 

CroinwcH’s death began the return to normal conditions. 
Under the Humble Petition and Advice he designated his son 
Ricliard to succeed him as Pioteetor. The e.sscntial condition 
of liohliJig Ibo office was the control of the army, and in that 
task Ridiard had none of the appeal of his father as the 
greatest captain of his ago Immediately after Oliver Crom- 
well’s deatli, ilio officers of the army began to hold private 
meetings, and before long they petitioned Richard to give up 
the command of the army in favor of John Fleetwood, his own 
brother-in-law At, the same moment the enthusiastic republi- 
cans led by General Ludlow again raised their heads and ex- 
cited the common soldiers to demand the establishment of a 
genuine republic Ricliard had already called a Parliament, 
which had voted against the republicans The first real test 
of strength between Ricliard and the army officeis came over 
the question of the dissolution of this body on account of its 
antiropnhlican tendencies. Richard at length yielded, and 
Ihe council of officers led by Fleetwood and De.sborough, both 
brothei’s-in-law of Richard, and General Lambert wa.s in 
supreme control. Richard himself quietly retired from ■White- 
hall m May, 1659, to live until 1712 as an obscure country 
gentleman 

The army chiefs, fearing to levy the huge war taxes on their 
own authority, decided to recall the Rump Parliament, but 
after a brief scs.sion of that senile body the old quarrel between 
its members and the army over the real control of the state 
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broke out anew. Five months after the Eninx? had been re- 
called General Lambert sought to be made second in command 
of the army, subordinate only to Fleetwood, as a reward for 
suptiressing a recent royalist rising When the Rump did not 
respond to his suggestion, lie invested the place of assembly 
and ex^iollcd the Rump from it During its brief life the Rump 
had the sense to reverse Cromwell’s foreign policy and to end 
the war with Spain, a proceeding ivlucli earned for it a wide- 
spread popularity m all quarteis. 

Meantime, the commander of the forces which were holding 
Scotland in forcible union with England — and for that reason 
the most efficient part of the army — began to protest against 
the violence of Fleetwood and Lambert This was General 
George Monk He had already managed to serve on every side 
in the struggle, under Charles I, the Long Parliament, Oliver 
Cromwell, and his son Richard, always doing his duty, always 
landing on the right side, and always contriving to satisfy his 
rapacity and ambition. Placating the Scots and pledging them 
to remain quiet if he left the country, he began to march into 
England, while Lambert hurried northward with all the troops 
available in England, to xiailey with him and check him if 
possible. While the negotiations were being spun out between 
Monk and Lambert over the recall of the Long Parliament, the 
governor of Portsmoutli proclaimed for the Long Parliament, 
and the troops sent to suppress liiin went over to his side. 
The fleet now declared Cor the Long Parliament, and the army 
m Ireland did likewise, while the city of London was in a mood 
for a rising against the soldiers at any moment. Some members 
of the old Council of State met in London, demanded the kej'-s 
to the Parliament house from General Fleetwood, and on 
December 26, 1659, reopened it to such members of the Long 
Parliament as dared appear. Two days earlier Monk had ended 
negotiations with Lambert and, having plotted a rising of the 
northern gentry in Lambert’s rear, began to advance southward. 
When the news of the reassembly of Parliament reached Lam- 
bert’s army, his officers lost their courage, the troops scattered, 
and Lambert was left with only about fifty followers Monk 
marched slowly southward and reached London in February, 
1660, The Parliament, which had reassembled, was really only 
a portion of the Rump, made up entirely of Independents, 
counting never more than fifty-three present It had reap- 
pointed a Council of State and determined to increase its 
number to four hundred. This might bo done in two ways, by 
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permitting the return of the Presbyterians excluded by Colonel 
Pride in December, 1648, or by adding new membeis of known 
Independency The latter course was favored by the House, 
but the city of London, the stronghold of Presbyterianism, 
signified its refusal to pay taxes until the Presbyterian repre- 
sentatives were restored The Council of State ordered Monk 
to punish the city of Loudon for its defiance, and Monk actually 
did so But a few days later he had made up his mmd as to 
the most profitable course to pursue lie again entered London, 
had dinner with the lord mayor and the common council of 
the city, and in the midst of a wild frenzy of delight announced 
that he had served notice on Parliament to readmit the excluded 
Presbyterian membeis On March 21, the Presbyterian mem- 
bers returned to Parliament under a guard of Monk’s soldiers, 
and with that significant event the rule of the Independents 
was at an end 

The Presbyterian majority ordained as null and void all that 
had been done in Parliament since December, 1648, restored 
Presbyterianism as the state religion, fixed the qualifications 
of a new election, and at last voted the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament after a life of twenty years In the election cam- 
paign the republicans and Independents were powerless They 
were without leadership, since all who favored them had been 
removed from office m the army and in the state Lambert, 
who had been put into the Tower, escaped and attempted a 
rising in Buckinghamshire, but only a few of his old comrades 
in arms answered his call, and he was easily retaken and again 
lodged in the Tower His attempt at revolt was the last flicker 
of the gorgeous enthusiasm of the Independents and republi- 
cans, who had ruled England for ^o long and, against her will, 
had tned to force her into toleration and republicanism As 
the embers faded, Pepys, the greatest of diarists, wrote in his 
diary, “The whole design is broken, and every man begins to 
be merry and full of hope.’’ The King’s friends were jubilant. 
They hoped that the new Parliament would restore the King, 
since the Pre.sbyterians, who were for the moment in control, 
M'ere at bottom monarchists, and had never sanctioned the death 
of Charles I, and the bulk of Englishmen were tired of wars, 
heavy taxes, and military government and longed for a return 
of the old order Cavaliers were excluded from membership 
in the new Parliament except under certain conditions, though 
they were permitted to vote. As a consequence, when the elec- 
tion returns were in, the new Convention Parliament was dom- 
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inated by Presbyterians, who had half the membership, and 
was thoroughly in favor of restoring the monarchy In answer 
to favorable public opinion ten peers resumed their sitting as 
the House of Lords 

Meantime, General Monk, thinking that the restoration of 
Charles II was inevitable, had begun privately to put himself 
forward as the chief agent in doing what might olherwise be 
done without him He entered into correspondence with Charles 
II, advising him to remove at once from the Spanish dominions 
to Breda in Holland and to make the way for his return to 
England easy by promising entire oblivion for past offenses, 
general toleration, and full eonhrmatioii of all land sales ef- 
fected under the Commonwealth Charles removed to Breda 
and from that place issued the most consummate of all his 
masterpieces of humor, the Declaration of Breda. All offenders 
should have a free pardon unless excepted by Parliament, 
should Parliament agree, liberty of tender consciences should 
be granted; Parliament should determine the validity of all 
land sales made during the revolution; and the army sliould 
be paid the arrears due them. Letters embodying these prom- 
ises were entrasted to Monk’s me.ssenger to bring to England, 
addressed to Monk, the general of the army, to Montagu, in 
command of the fleet, to the speakers of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and to the mayor and common council of the eilj’’ of 
London. At the proper moment tJie messages were delivered 
to the Houses of Pai’liamont and were received by them with 
great thanlcs and professions of loyalty. They forthwith agreed 
in a declaration that the government of this kingdom is and 
ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons. Montagu read his 
letter to the fleet and carried it likewi.se for the King, and on 
May 8, 1660, Charles II was proclaimed king in London The 
Puritan revolution was a thing of the past, and the restoration 
of the monarchy was accomplished 
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CHAPTBE XV 

THE RESTORATION 


The restoration of Charles II as King of England aroused 
the highest hopes in nearly all men’s hearts. To everybody’s 
relief the Independents were broken and crushed. Their army 
had melted away, and their surviving leaders were either in 
prison, like Lambert, or had sunk back into the obscurity 
from winch they had arisen The Presbyterians particularly 
relished this utter discomfiture of their most hated Puritan 
stepbrethren, which they had largely accomplished in the year 
1659, before the King was actually restored. But the Presby* 
terians could justly expect much more than the submergence 
of Independency for their services, since it ivas largely through 
their efforts and by their work that the King came back Their 
individual leaders were given rich and safisfuclory rewards. 
Monk was made Duke of Albemarle and asked for and sold 
all that was within reach His rapacity not only for himself 
but also for his relatives overreached itself, so that although 
he became one of the richest men in England, he had little 
political influence Denzil Holies, for many years the Presby- 
terian chief in the Long Parliament, and tlie particular enemy 
of Cromwell, wiped out the memory of his resistance to Charles 
I by his'serviees to Charles II in 1 659 and received a barony for 
his merits. The Earl of Maneliestei was made Lord Chamber- 
lain, and many others were rewarded in equally fitting ways. 

As for the Presbyterians at large, it must be remembered 
that they were to a considerable extent peers, gentlemen, and 
citizens of London, men of considerable fortune During the 
period between the surrender of the King in 1646 and the be- 
ginning of the Commonwealth in 1649, they had purchased 
extensive tracts of land which the surrendered royalists had 
been compelled to sell to pay the fines for delinquency, which 
Parliament levied so lavishly. The Presbyterians hoped, first 
of all, for confirmation of the titles of their now properly, so 
that their ownership could never be questioned at any future 
time, Since they conlrollod the Convention Parliament of 1659, 
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tliey passed an act of Indemnity and Oblivion in their own 
interest. By this they secured themselves and their friends 
from any prosecution for participation in the civil wars, and, 
above all, they confiimed the titles to all lands actually pur- 
chased from royalists in the open market, no matter under what 
provocation they had been luit on sale In this act they took 
care to have the most compiehensive words used that could be 
thought of, to make all sale The Cavaliers wore deeply dis- 
appointed by its provisions, and in the Cavalier Parliament, 
elected in 1661, which the royalists controlled, they desired to 
repeal this act, which gave “indemnity to the King’s enemies 
and oblivion to his friends ” But Charles refused to allow 
them to do so, on the ground that if people believed that such 
promises were made merely to quiet them for a while, there 
would be no end of civil wars In this same act of Oblivion 
and Indemnity, moreover, the Presbyterians completed their 
revenge on tlie Independents by providing for the return of all 
crown and church land to its rightful owners, the king and 
the church, without compensation to its present liolders Nearly 
all land of this category had been sold during the Common- 
wealth to Independent generals, contractors, and grandees of 
other sorts. Its enforced return completely ruined such Inde- 
pendents as had won w'calth and social position, and destroyed 
any hopes for an Independent revival 

The Presbyterians no longer expected to be able to enforce 
their church upon the King, but they did hope for toleration 
for themselves, and they felt that they had virtually been 
given a promise of toleration in the Declaration of Breda In 
this hope they were doomed to disappointment, for instead of 
settling the matter of religion in the Convention Parliament, 
which they controlled, they allowed the matter to be put over 
until the next Parliament, forgetting the terrible vengeance 
which many a squire had sworn against their church m 1646, 
when they had proscribed Anglicanism. Eventually they con- 
formed to the restored Anglican church, in so far as they de- 
sired to keep their political influence; but even as Anglicans 
they kept alive a tradition of opposition to the theory of the 
divine right of kings and the practice of absolute government 
and carried it over into a new age. 

The Cavaliers or royalists had suffered greatly for the King’s 
cause in fortune and eat, ate Many of them had lost large 
parts of their estates, and many had gone into exile with Charles 

II. All had lost social prestige and local leadership in the 

» 
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eclipse of the Kind’s powci during the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. The restoration was m one sense the restoration 
of tlie eountry gentlemen, as represented by the Cavaliers, to 
their dominant place in English society Certain important 
changes in the political structure of society wcic made in their 
interests. Thus they were relieved of the payment of feudal 
dues in the future, by the abolition of all reinainiiia; vestiges 
of the feudal tenures This was made possible through the 
retention of a tax on beer and other excises which had been 
introduced by Pym The obliteration of the crown rights dui- 
ing the civil wars had made the reimposition of the old exac- 
tions and dues upon the landowners impossible anyway Finally 
the militia, which was from this time on to be the sole armed 
force left in England, was placed under their command and 
control. 

The Cavaliers believed m good government They had a pas- 
sion for internal peace and order, and after the lessons of the 
last Lwentj’’ years thej'- believed that peace and order could be 
secured only if the supreme authority wore not called into 
question. Like the philosopher Hobbes in his book, the Lcvin- 
than, they were led to exalt the abstract notion of the state, 
preaching passive obedience of the subject and the absolute and 
irresistible authority of the state In this they had no longer 
any notion of divine light, but the idea of a state based on a 
contract to defend men from the natural state of war In tlio 
government of the absolute state, against which even conscience 
had no rights, their class, through tlicir representatives m Par- 
liament, was to share authority with the king. Their loader 
was Sir Edwaid Hyde, Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor 
of Charles ll, and the father of Anne, first wife of James, 
Duke of York, the lieu to the throne This remarkable man 
was a lawyer already on the road to fame when the Long Par- 
liament assemliled. After breaking with Pym, he became 
Charles I’s chief adviser, and after Charles I’s execution he 
had stood by Charles H in exile Even in the days of Pym’s 
subtle assertions of parliamentary absolutism, ho was motivated 
in Ins stand against Pym by his enormous respect for the law, 
and after the restoration, he was resolved not to increase the 
prerogative beyond what it had been before the civil wars, or to 
resurrect the prerogative courts, such as the Star Chamber. 
After all, he and his friends had fought rather against the divine 
right of Parliament than for the divine right of kings. He 
persuaded Parliament to I’cpcal muj^h that had been extorted 
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from Charles I, but he did not touch on acts like those relating 
to ship money, and tonnage and poundage Ho asked ior an 
annual revenue of £1,200,000 for the King, when m the en- 
thusiasm for the restored monaichy Parliament would probably 
have granted £2,000,000 “He had no mind to put the King 
out of the necessity of having recourse to Parliament.” 

More material objects of the Cavaliens were to recover their 
alienated estates and to got some return for the lean years since 
1649 They were anticipated in their plams for getting back 
their lands by Ihe act of Oblivion and Indemnity, but they 
received other compensations Ridi rewards and honors were 
heaped upon them from earldoms down to the simple distinc- 
tions of justice of the peace. More important, they were given 
the almost monopolistic enjoyment of the whole patronage, 
that IS, the johs and offices in church and state Very closely 
connected with this question of the patronage was a more valid 
reason for their refusal to give any toleration to Presbyterianism 
than their desire for vengeance. 

During the Cromwellian regime the Presbyterians (who were 
admitted to participation in the livings of the state church) 
had come into possession of most of the richer benefices of the 
church 111 London and in the two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge by virtue of their superior education There was 
no question of their legal title, and the Presbyterians hoped 
to retain these offices a.s part of their rewards for the .share they 
had taken in restoring Charles II. Consequently, since the 
Anglicans also desired possession of these benefices, the Pres- 
byterians must be rooted out. The Earl of Clarendon at first 
professed to bo in favor of some comprehension for the Pres- 
byterians under the Anglican system , and at a meeting held at 
his house, an agreement was signed between the Anglican and 
the Presbyterian clergy for an arrangement satisfactory to both 
parties. Clarendon, however, saw to it that the Convention 
ParJiament should not pass a law giving effect to tiio agreement, 
although a bill for tliis purpose was actually introduced. It was 
not acted upon, because it was late in the session, and the 
Presbyterian majority trusted that a similar bill would be 
passed through the next Parliament The whole arrangement 
may have been a trick to put the matter off until the meeting 
of the Parliament of 1661, which was sure to be royalist and 
certain, as Clarendon perhaps saw it, to give no toleration to 
Presbyterians. At any rate the bill wa.s not reintroduced in the 
Cavalier Parliament, but in its place there was enacted a series 
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of laws called the Clarendon Code, which reduced Presby- 
terianism to an unimportant place in society and the state 
One act, the Corporation act, excluded Presbyterians from local 
public offiee by requiring the members of the municipal cor- 
porations to take an oath against the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, to take the communion under the forms of the Anglican 
church, and to deny the right to resist royal authority A 
second act ousted the Presbyterian and all other non- Anglican 
clergy from their rich livings and restored the service of the 
Prayer Book as the legal service Two other measures pre- 
vented Presbyterians and other sectaries from educating their 
children, or from meeting for religious worship in groups of 
five 01 more persons unless the forms of the Anglican service 
were used. In this wise the Anglican church was made the 
only possible church for any who desired a voice in politics, 
and Presbyterianism was submerged among the nonpolitical 
middle and lower classes 

Finally, in the restoration there was Charles II himself It 
is hard to be categorical about what Charles II hoped and 
planned to make the restoration mean for himself. This is so 
because Charles was an extraordinarily able and clever poseur 
He was thirty years of age when he came back to England in 
1660, of good understanding, equable, easy m promises which he 
did not mean to keep, with no sense of religion At prayers he 
took pains to assure people that he was not at all concerned 
with what he was doing At the same time ho did not believe 
in liberty to enquire too freely in matters of religion, for such 
inquiry led also to inquiiy into matters of state. He had a great 
body of knowledge with but little formal education He was 
interested in and informed about mechanics, physics, and chem- 
istry, and played a part in founding the Royal Society of 
London He pretended to hate business, preferring to talk, 
which he did well, to play the hero of the tennis court and ball- 
room, to collect moths, butterflies, and little dogs, and to set 
his courtiers mimicking Clarendon behind his back Pie was 
the King of Idleness, with a passion for pleasure which led 
him to set the standard of immoiality m an age which, after 
the reaction from the Puritan code, needed no examples. Plis 
greatest favorite was Barbara Villiers, created Lady Castle- 
maine and Duchess of Cleveland, with whom he spent his very 
first night at Whitehall By her Charles had many children. 
Such rewards and w'calth were showered upon her that she 
never went abroad in her coach with less than eight milk-white 
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horses, and she wore to the theatre jewels worth £40,000 So 
powerful was she, that because Clarendon refused to sign any 
document in liis capacity as Lord Chancellor in winch her name 
appeared, she made herself the center of the intrigue against 
him which resulted in Ins fall Lady Castlemaine had to share 
Charles with many another lady, from Nell Gwynn, Moll Davis, 
and Louise de Kcroualle down, not to mention Ins swarthy, ugly 
wife, Catherine of Braganza Yet this amo rous dilettan te was 
actually the most astute politician of Ins age During Ins exile 
he forgot nothing, but he learned much He seems to have deter- 
mined to be just as absolute a ruler in England as ever Ins 
father or grandfather had claimed to be, and yet at the same 
time he was resolved to create no stir which would result in his 
going on his travels again. For all Clarendon’s services to 
him and his house, Charles II was angry with Clarendon for 
refusing to advance his prerogative or increase his power as 
he pleased Taking advantage of a quarrel between Clarendon 
and Parliament, which broke out over Clarendon’s refusal to 
permit Parliament to examine accounts, Charles called upon 
Clarendon in 1667 to give up the great seal and advised him 
to go into exile to escape impeachment. With the help of a new 
gioup of adviseis, called the Cabal, to some of whom he im- 
parted one part of his plans, to others another part, but to 
none the whole, Charles planned to introduce absolutism. The 
general Eurotiean situation seemed to offer ample material for 
winning outside help in this scheme. 

England had been in alliance vath Prance against Spain 
during the Cromwellian period, and that alliance had been 
renewed by Charles II tlirough his marriage with Catherine of 
Braganza, whose father, the King of Portugal, was being backed 
by Prance against Spain At the same time Dunkirk, captured 
fiom Spain by Cromwell, was sold to Prance. During the early 
years of the restoration era England’s economic expansion 
seemed everywhere thwarted by the activity of the Dutch Supe- 
rior efficiency, better ships, and better credit facilities had given 
them an advantage over England in the Mediterranean, Russia, 
Greenland, and Baltic trades , they had monopolized the Spice 
Islands and were establishing themselves in the Hudson Valley, 
the West Indies, and the Guinea eoa,st of Afiiea. In Africa, 
they came into conflict with a new English company of which 
the King’s brother, James, Duke of York, was president; and 
in America, they occupied a rich territory which Charles II 
granted by charter to James. As a result the discontented 
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interested elements in England brouglit about a war witli Hol- 
land. Suddenly, m 1667, the Dutch came to realizo the true 
European situation, that Prance was the common enemy ol the 
liberties of Europe 

To Louis XIV, King of Prance, tliere had been bequeathed 
a grandiose scheme lor annexing Spain This had been the 
dream of Cardinal Mazarm, Louis’s guardian during his minor- 
ity, and, as a step forward, Mazarin had negotiated the mar- 
riage of Maria There.sa, eldest daughter of the King of Spam, 
and his young master, Louis, in 16, iD But tlie King of Spam 
had remarried and had a son by his second wife, wlio was called 
Carlos II This son pioved to be an imbecile, incapable of 
having children, so that liis accession to the throne of Spam 
on his father’s death in 1665 merely postponed the fulfillment 
of Mazarm’s plan until his death, which, however, took the 
unconscionable time of thirty-five years in coming about Mean- 
time, Louis XIV prepared to work out part of Mazaiin’s plan 
at once. He proclaimed Prance’s destiny to extend her tern- 
tor ie.s to her natural boundaries, which, as Caesar had clearly 
stated, were the Rhine and the Alps Louis conveniently dis- 
covered that under the law of the Spanish Netherlands, which 
would lie jiavt of the enlarged Prance, the cliildreu of a .second 
wife did not inherit to the prejudice of the children of a first 
wife; in other w'ords, Louis’s own wife, Maria Theresa, and 
hence Louis in her right, became ruler over tlio Spanish Neth- 
erlands immediately on the death of her father, the old King 
of Spam. Supported by tlie greatest war minister, Louvois, 
the greatest engineer, Vauhan, and the greatest general of the 
age, Turonne, Louis started on a “journey” into his newly 
inherited provinces. 

The Dutch foresaw the end of their own independence, if 
Louis were permitted to occupy the Spanish Netherlands Even 
though the war with England was turning in their favor, the 
Dutch at once offered to make peace Avith the English. When 
the English hesitated, the Dutch fleet entered the mouth of 
the Thames and, after showing that nothing could stop the cap- 
ture of London itself, sailed away again. The English govern- 
ment took the hint, and peace negotiations were opened. The 
Dutch gave up New Netherlands, the territory at tlie mouth 
of the Hudson River which they had settled, but which Charles 
had granted to James, in return for the island of Pularoon, 
one of the Spice Islands, captured m the Commonwealth war 
by the English and not returned at that time. The Dutch 
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also proposed a triple alliance ol the Netlierlunds, Sweden, and 
England against Prance to stoj) the aggressions of Louis XIV. 

Charles himself wished to continue the French alliance, but 
he also desired to extort enough money from Ihe King of 
Prance to enable him to work out his absolute policy When 
Louis XIV refused Ins lapacious demands, Charles joined the 
triple alliance in 1G68, to make himself more valuable to Louis 
True to Charles’s calculation, Louis came to terms handsomely 
two years later m 1670 A secret tiealy was signed at Dovei' — • 
sealed by the present of Louise de Kcroualle from Louis to 
Charles, as an especially lovely mistress — under the terms of 
which Louis was to aid Charles with a large pension of 2,000,000 
livres and 6,000 soldiers to establish absolutism coupled with 
Eoman Catholicism in England, and Charles was to aid Prance 
in the event of a war between Prance and Holland 

Charles was firmly of the opinion that Roman Catholicism was 
more suited to absolutism than any other form of religion, and 
Ins introduction of Catholicism was to come under the guise 
of religious toleration In 1672, he made tlie attempt to cliange 
the religion of the state by issuing a Declaration of Indulgence, 
granting toleration to all religions m England. He found, 
however, that the dissenters, who rofirscd to conform to the 
Anglican church, would have no lolcralion which was also 
extended to Catholics, and the affection of the gentry for the 
exclusive ])osition of the Anglican church was so great that 
there was a risk that Charles would go on his travels again 
unless he withdrew the Declaration. Charles realized his mis- 
take and oven accepted a Test act from Parliament in 1673, 
which excluded from public office all tho.se who refused to re- 
nounce Tran, substantiation and did not take the Sacrament ac- 
cording to the riles of the Anglican church. He gave up 
Catholicism as 1he .state religion for good and all, realizing 
that however suited Catholicism wms in hi.s own mmd to aid 
him in the establishment of absolute government, practically it 
would not work 

Charles now turned (o aecQmpli.sh his scheme of building up 
his absolute power by working hand m glove with the Anglican 
church He aimed to increase the royal power by sharing that 
power with the church. In this work he found valuable assist- 
ance from Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, the patron saint of 
all corruptionists and bnbe-givors in political life. He became 
Oiiarles’s right hand man and received the office of Lord Trea,s- 
urer. Ho perfected a .system of judicious bribes by money from 
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the secret service fund to secure the passage of Charles s meas- 
ures through Parliament, while he satisfied the intolerant An- 
glican gentry by giving them a free hand with dissenters. Per- 
secuting dissenters became a rarer out-of-door sport than tox- 
hunting, and for four years it seemed as if the King had at last 
succeeded in relieving himself from any real control on the 
part of Parliament, by winning over the majority of its mem- 
bers with bribes of money and opportunities to vent their 
Anglican wrath on dissenters. 

While the absolutism functioned smoothly, it was not without 
opposition. For there still was in England a kind of political 
Puritanism, a belief that royal absolutism was a bad thing 
The men who held this view dreaded revolution, but still held 
it justifiable in extreme cases They saw, however, that their 
fathers had been mistaken in attempting to abolish the Anglican 
church and the crown, and they merely desired to curb their 
powers The Anglican church had become part of the machinery 
of government by which Charles worked his absolutism, but 
escape must be found not by destroying it, but by breaking its 
monopoly through the establishment of toleration for all sects, 
except, of course. Catholics and Unitarians. The crown must bo 
strictly limited through the enhancement of the powers of 
Parliament, so as to make absolute government by the king, 
even under the form of working with Parliament by debauching 
it, impossible in the future 

The leading exponent of these views was Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shafte.sbury This brilliant man had been on 
every side since 1640, with Charles I, the Long Parliament, 
Cromwell, and had taken an important part in restoring Charles 
II. Far from being ashamed of his frequent changes, he valued 
himself for changing at the right moments In religion, he 
had no profound convictions, which made it easy for him to 
accept the idea of toleration; and in politics, ho disliked any 
absolutism, because under an absolutism his own brilliance had 
little chance to play He was not an idealist in any sense, he had 
no regard for truth and justice, ho was inordinately vain and 
ambitious, and yet he did a notable service for liberty in 
England He had been a member of the Cabal after Clarendon’s 
fall, holding the ofSce of Lord Chancellor. In ignorance of 
Charles’s true purpose, he had supported the Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1672, but when he saw its true import, he boldly 
resisted the King in Parliament and did luucli to secure the 
passage of the Te.st act. Now, after Dauby’s rise to power, he 
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organized those who were discontented with the absolutism of 
the crown and the Anglican church into the Green Ribbon Club 
to propagate their ideas, and by methods resembling those of 
modern election campaigns, street parades and bonfires, he ad- 
vanced and kept alive the opposition to the King In 1678 a 
great stroke of good fortune came his way. In the autumn of 
that year Titus Oates, a most famous liar, as it was afterwards 
discovered, aided by a scribbling journalist, revealed the story 
of a Jesuit Catholic plot to murder the King and place the 
Catholic James, Duke of York, on the throne The wildest 
excitement broke out in London, and Shaftesbury and his 
friends fanned the flames of hysteria for their own ends, to put 
themselves forward and to advertise themselves as the most 
reliable friends of the people Innocent men were hailed into 
court charged with complicity in the plot and sentenced to 
execution on no evidence Alarmist messages came to the city 
warning of Jesuit “fire-balls,” with which the city was to be 
burned Enterprising tradesmen displayed “Protestant flails,” 
small instruments of self-defense, for use when the Jesuit in- 
vasion should begin 

If an election for a new Parliament could be forced in the 
midst of the excitement, Shaftesbury and his friends stood fair 
to carry the country and to control the new assembly But 
Charles II had no intention of dissolving the present House of 
Commons, which had been elected m 1661, because he knew 
that he would never get another like it. Yet even in this 
Parliament the King’s pro-Preneh policy, which had been 
continued ever since the treaty of Dover, was meeting with 
resistance, and demands were being made that the King should 
join the coalition of continental powers against Prance. Danby 
himself was not m perfect accord with the King over his foreign 
policy , and in the autumn of 1677 Danby advanced his design to 
oppose the French interest when he succeeded in arranging a 
marriage between Mary, the daughter of the Duke of York, and 
'William of Orange, the leader of the Dutch in their long struggle 
with France, which had been begun in 1672. Charles had con- 
sented to the marriage, because he wished to put pressure upon 
Louis XIV to make peace in Europe, since peace suited Charles’s 
own interests best at the moment A tremendous intrigue fol- 
lowed, and at last, at Charles’s direct command, Danby wrote 
a letter to Montagu, the English ambassador at Paris, authoriz- 
ing him to offer help to Prance, to compel Holland and her 
ally, Spain, to come to terms with Franco, on consideration of 
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the payment of six million livres by Louis to Charles. The 
dissolution of the House of Commons, which Shaftesbury had 
not been able to accomplish up to this time, was now brought 
about for him by Louis XIV. Because he wished to displace 
Danby, Louis bribed the English ambassador in Pans with 
50,000 livres to iiublish Danby ’s letter The patriotism of the 
members of the House of Commons was aroused. They might 
accept Danby ’s bribes, but they would never overlook the 
attempt to sell their country to Prance, they could not dis- 
regard such obvious treason as Danby appeared to be guilty of 
To prevent Danby ’s impeachment hj the House, Charles II 
dissolved Parliament m March, 1679 

Public excitement was still at fever heat, and Shaftesbury and 
his friends earned the country in the general election. The 
King could count only thirty supporters in the new House of 
Commons Under the circumstances of the moment, and in view 
of the popular interest in the Popish plot, Shaftesbury planned 
to introduce the principle of limitation of the crown by passing 
a bill to exclude the Duke of Yoik from the succession to the 
crown. The Duke of York had become a Catholic and openly 
avowed his conversion in 1676 In order to assert the principle 
of hereditary right, Charles had compelled Parliament in 1678 
to exempt his brother from the operation of a parliamentary 
Test act, designed to exclude Catholics from Parliament; and 
in no way could Shaftesbury better show the principle of 
limitation of the power of the crown by a concrete example, 
than by excluding the Catholic James from the succession by 
act of Parliament 

During the next two years, 1679-1681, there was virtually a 
reign of terror in England. Three Parliaments were elected, 
and in each of them the Whigs, as the followers of Shaftesbury 
came to be called, controlled the House of Commons The 
Whigs, however, were divided among themselves by the appear- 
ance of a Limitation bill, to allow James to ascend the throne, 
but to limit his power, as a substitute for Shaftesbury’s 
Exclusion bill The House of Commons wanted the Exclusion 
bill, but the House of Lords refused to accept it Finally, in 
1681, Charles summoned the third Whig Parliament to meet 
at Oxford, away from the support of Whig London. He offered 
the House of Commons, in place of the Exclusion bill, to which 
they were pledged, an alternative measure, by which James 
should succeed, but should be banished from England, and his 
daughter Mary and her husband, William of Orange, should be 
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regents in his stead. When Shaftesbury refused to accept this 
measure and pleaded with the King to end all disoiders by at 
least iecogiii55iiig the Duke of Monmouth as his lawliil son and 
heir in place of James, Charles replied, “1 will never yield, and 
I will not let myself be intimidated ” A few hours later ho 
dramatically dissolved Parliament and left the Whigs gasping 
with astonishment The Whigs had not counted on this, hceause 
Chailes was believed to have no money Pmt they were reckon- 
ing without Louis XIV, Only three months before Louis had 
paid them considerable sums to keep the King- in difiiculties 
Louis really Wanted a new treaty with Charles, and during the 
last few weeks Charles had listened to reason, made the treaty, 
and received a new subsidy from Louis, whicli made him 
independent of grants from Parliament Courageous loaders 
might have stood up in their places and proclaimed revolution, 
when Charles read Ins message of dissolulion, but instead, 
before the day was out, the Whigs were oullndding each other 
for horses to get out of Cxford and leturn home 
During these two years of excitement and teiror, men not 
included in Shaftesbury’s following had hognn 1o fear anew the 
dangers of dusordcu's in tlie state. Their fear of a civil war 
IS shown in the very name they used to de.signato Shaftesbury’s 
followers — “Whigs.” The original AVhig.s were wild cov- 
enanters of southwestern Scotland, who had murdered a bishop, 
risen in rebellion against the crown, and favored Presbyter- 
ianism and rejniblicani.sm To his opponents Shaftesbury stood 
for the same things, and against the introduction of these evils 
they saw a strong king as the only bulwaik They were led 
to assert, as they had already asserted in the Corporation act 
in the beginning of Charles’s reign, the necessity of passive 
obedience to the king They went so far as to petition Charles 
not to summon the new Parliament elected in 1679, in other 
words, to rule by his own power and end civil discord. A 
further point was brought home to them when tlie King fell 
ill in August, 1679, and it became known that in the event of 
the King’s death the AVhigs were preparing to strike for the 
Duke of Monmouth The Duke of Monmouth was an illegiti- 
mate son of Charles TI by a notorions prostitute, Lucy Wallers, 
with whom Charles had had relations while in exile Charles had 
acknowledged his paternity and advanced him to a dukedom, 
hnt he steadfastly refused to accede to Shaftesbury’s proposals 
that he acknowledge a marriage with Lucy Walters and make 
Monmouth his legal heir. The death of Charles in face of 
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Shaftesbury’s determination to proclaim Monmouth would have 
meant a civil war, and to prevent any such possibility when 
the King should die, the succession by strict hereditary right 
was absolutely essential Hereditary right and nonresistance 
became the watchwords of this group, whom their opponents 
called the Tories, a term denoting Irish popish outlaws, who 
obtained their living by highway robbery 

Thus, by the political conflicts of the years after the Popish 
plot, the ranks of the restoration gentry were split, and there 
emerged two political parties, the Whigs and the Tories The 
Whigs stood for toleration and limitation of the royal power, 
the Tories for hereditary right and nonresistance to the royal 
authority. Both parties modified their original programs and 
principles to meet new conditions as time advanced, but in 
their after history it is pretty generally true that the Tories 
stood for conservatism and strong government, the Whigs for 
libeialism and limited government, or at any rate a limited 
executive authority Prom the time of the foundation of the 
two parties, which soon drew into their respective ranks all the 
political classes, the political history of England is largely the 
record of the struggles of the two parties and their factions for 
the control and enjoyment of the government. 

In the last four years of his life Charles II made one last 
effort on behalf of absolutism The dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament in 1681 and the subsidy from the King of France 
left Charles master of the field Already the cause of the 
Whigs was weakening, and the King’s supporters, the Tories, 
were daily growing in strength, as men realized their nairow 
escape from a renewal of civil war Prom every quarter of 
the kingdom loyal addresses were forwarded to the King, ex- 
pressing devotion and thanks for his defeat of the faction which 
would have again plunged the country into republicanism and 
anarchy The Anglican church outdid itself in gratitude It 
not only denied the justification of resistance to authority, but 
went on to order all teachers to instruct their scholars “in 
that most necessary doctrine ... of submitting to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake; teaching that this submission 
is to be clear, absolute, and without exception of any state or 
order of men.” Charles was not slow to make the most of his 
advantage. Shaftesbury was arrested on a charge of treason; 
and when a London .jury, loyal to him to the last, refused to 
convict him, the government made certain of having no more 
such iuries by securing the election of three well-disposed Tories 
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to the chief magistracies of the city. Moreover, tlio charter of 
the city of London was called in by quo warranto proceedings 
and altered in a way which would enable the king to nominate 
the officials of the city government and to name the representa- 
tives from the city in Pailiament. The same procedure was 
applied to many other boroughs, so that parliaiiieiitary inde- 
pendence, so far as the borough representation was concerned, 
was at an end In the country districts, the Whig justices of 
the peace were rooted out, and Tories were put into their places 
The task was made easier by a paper taken from Shaftesbury 
containing two lists of names, one headed, “Men worthy,” and 
the other headed, “Men worthy to be hanged ” In view of the 
influence of the justices of the peace in local government in the 
country and their influence in the county elections, this move 
insured the king’s control over the county members of the 
House of Commons also 

The reaction in Charles’s favor -was hastened by Shaftesbury 
and his friends themselves Unable to win by parliamentary 
devices, they turned to confirm the popular notion that their 
rule would mean civil war by advocating armed resistance to 
the government. When the King triumiihed in the London 
elections, Shaftesbury proposed to his “brisk boys” — gunmen m 
modern parlance — that they stage a revolt against the govern- 
ment. The revolt was stayed by other leaders, and Shaftesbury 
fled to Holland Yet there was enough seditious spirit left in 
the Whig party to engineer several insurrccLionary plots in the 
following year, the Rye House ]ilot, the assassination plot, and 
the insurrection plot, which completed the ruin of the Whig 
party for many years to coino. Whigs were satisfied if they 
could avoid the notice of the law, and terrible judges, such as 
Judge Jeffreys, went up and down the country to search them 
out and destroy them. Everywhere the King and the Tones 
were triumphant. 

In consequence of the Whig fiasco, the popular addresses 
heaped upon him, the mca,sures taken against the Whig towns, 
and the control of the local government in the country, Charles 
was more absolute than any king had ever been in England. 
On Ins death in 1685 he handed over to his brother James, 
Duke of York, a degree of power in some respects even greater 
than that wielded by the Tudors He aiipomted the town 
corporation, g as well as the justice.? of the peace, named the 
House of Commons, and had the partisan devotion of the om- 
nipotent Tories There was a po.ssibilily that absolutism, so 
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much the faiahion in Europe, where the Sun King, Louis XIV, 
was its successful protagonist, would be permanently estab- 
lished m England. Yet Janies failed in Ins attempts at abso- 
lutism. This was largely due to the fact that ho misunderstood 
the temper and ideals of his Tory supporters and entoied into 
a bitter feud with them ovei the contiol of the patronage in 
church and state. This feud inevitfibly took the coloring of 
the r eligious pie.iudiees of the time and led to the enlisti ng o f 
“nearly all Protestanf Englislimcn on the side oipiosed-ta. damns, 
^M_jt Jiccame unvolvcd wdth the question of Protestantism 
against Catholicism as a state religion 
James’ II had been a convert to Roman Catholicism, Ins 
mother’s religion, during Charles’s reign, but had succeeded 
Charles II as King of England with the universal suppoit of the 
dominant Anglican Tory party In his first speech to the 
Privy Council, fifteen minutes after Charles’s death, he de- 
clared that he would continue to inamtam the Church of 
England and defend and support it Just as he would never 
depart from his own ]ust rights and prerogatives, so he would 
never “invade any man’s property.” In days when an ofiice 
was regarded as property, such declarations must have brought 
assurance to holders of such propiuly as well as to sincere 
Anglicans, who hated Catholicism out of blind prejudice, espe- 
cially since James was considered 1o be essentially honest, a 
man who had never broken his word Relying on his pledges, 
the Parliament which assembled shortly after his ac(‘ession 
and was solidly Tory, granted him an annual revenue for life 
' large enougli, if it could he collected, to make him independent 
of parliamentary control Even though there had been some 
alarm at tlie open Catholic worsliip in the palaces at St James 
and Whitehall, and some denunciation of popery m London 
pulpits, which had to be stopped by royal orders to the bishops, 
Parliament was disposed to alleviate the penal laws against 
the King’s compatriots in religion, which still disgraced the 
English statute books It was unreasonable to expect that the 
Catholic King should, m his capacity as the chief executive, 
persecute fellow Catholics of lesser station for the offense of 
worshipping under Catholic forms Before any action was taken 
in this matter, the Duke of Monmouth, urged on by the Whig 
exiles m Holland, determined t,o launch ,simultaneon.s rebellions 
in England and Scotland to depose Jami's and establish him- 
self as king in England and Scotland, with fhc' Whigs in real 
control. In Scotland the Duke of Argyle, who led Monmouth’s 
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t'oi’ces, was soon captured and executed Monmouth himself ap- 
peax’ed in England He landed at Lyme Regis m Dorsetshire 
and proclaimed himself king at Taunton, but the great Whig 
families did not rally to his cause At last he was deleated 
at Sedgemoor, where he attacked the royal forces with an army 
of peasants and miners, armed with scythe blades attached to 
the ends of iioles Two days later he was captured and, in 
spite of an abject personal iiiea to James for clemency, was 
execul ed 

James’s success in crushing the rebellion was fatal to his own 
cause Instead of waiting for parliamentary action to give 
relief to his fellow Catholics, he seems to have formed a plan 
to do so by the exercise of the royal prerogative and to give 
more than even most good Catholics would ever have asked for, 
not only the repeal of the penal laws and freedom of worship, 
but the repeal or suspension of all laws like the Test act of 
1673, by which they were excluded from politieal life and 
public office This decision of the King was in part due to the 
rise of Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, the most unprin- 
cipled politician of the century, who, to gam complete power 
in the council, was resolved to supplant James’s biother-in-law, 
Laurence Hyde, the Earl of Rochester, the leader of the 
Anglicans in England To oust Rochester as the King’s chief 
adviser, Sunderland was deterimned to break the alliance of 
the King and the Anglican church. Dmung the period ivliieh 
followed, some of Sunderland’s advice to James was so fool- 
hardy as to have led to the belief m later times that Sunder- 
land was deliberately misleading James to his own destruction. 

While Monmouth’s rebellion was being crushed, a standing 
army had been brought into being in England, and this army 
was largely officered by Catholic gentlemen. When Parliament 
reassembled, James asked for funds to maintain the army and 
asserted bis intention of Ivccping its Catholic officers. The 
standing army was in itself an offense to nearly all English- 
men, who sLill remembered Cromwell’s army and loathed the 
very idea of a standing army, let alone one officered by Catho- 
lics. The continuance of the Catholic officers in their commis- 
sions was virtually the abrogation of the Test act of 1673, the 
legal recognition of Catholicism, and worst of all, the end of 
the Anglican monopoly of the patronage Under the impulse 
of these combined emotional and economic stimuli, strenuous 
objections were made to the King’s eoiirso in Parliament. The 
very Tories who had most loudly insisted on. hereditary right 
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and nonresistance showed their intention of voting against the 
King’s right to dispense with the Test act, and rather than 
allow Parliament to deny the King’s right by formal vote, the 
King prorogued Parliament 

Jjike all quarrels, this quarrel between James and his erst- 
while Anglican supxiortcrs developed m intensity as it con- 
tinued Begun over James’s attemiit to break the Anglican 
monopoly of public offices and of the national expression of re- 
ligion, it developed new aims and objects as time went on 
Constitntmnal issues were soon mvolved m the religious ques- 
tion between James and his people _ lie was forced to assert 
ins prerogative more and more in his effort to carry through 
by unconstitutional means his cherished religious innovations, 
and thus he moved toward a despotism which he perhaps never 
intended At the same time, James’s action in raising the 
constitutional question gave his enemies a decided advantage. 
Although the leading impulse m political life all through this 
period was not idealistic service of country, but the enjoyment 
of public offices and jobs, for the sake of which the Anglican 
Tories entered into the quarrel with James, nevertheless, the 
extension of the prerogative could be opposed with the most 
popular arguments On the constitutional ground, then, of the 
despotic character of James’s acts, his opponents took up the 
contest, and their asserted grounds of opjiosition were on a 
sufficiently high plane to involve the destruction of royal abso- 
lutism and the establishment of constitutional principles once 
and for all, with the siicce.ss of the King’s enemies. 

Since Parliament refused to sanction the repeal or non- 
observance of the Test act, James II claimed that his preroga- 
tive enabled him to dispense with its provisions. A legal de- 
cision m this sense was secured by a proper manipulation of 
the judges, who still held office at the King’s pleasure, in a 
lollusive case brought against Colonel Hales, one of the Cath- 
olic officers, by his coachman As was natural, the Anglican 
pulpits were unsparing in their denunciation of this new 
tyranny by which the Test act was to be destroyed, and in 
spite of orders from the council that the Anglican preachers 
should be silent on this matter, one preacher, named Sharp, 
continued the controversy The King called upon Bishop 
Compton of London, who had himself declared in the House of 
Lords that the abandonment of the Test act would be fatal to 
the Anglican church, to suspend Sharp. On Compton’s neglect 
to do so, James revived the Court of High Commission to de- 
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prive him. Wlien the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been 
named a member of tins court, pleaded absence from its ses- 
sions on the ground of ill health, he was removed from the 
Privy Council. 

After the decision in the Hales case, the King blundered on 
and began to 1111 offices in the civil government and even in 
the Anglican church with Eoman Calliolics All officeholders 
who had voted against the King in the last Parliament were 
dismissed and their places filled with Catholics. Bishojirics 
were left vacant or were given to men who were not good 
Anglicans, and offices in the universities, the tenderest point 
in the patronage of the established church, went to Catholic 
scholars. 

The Catholics worshipped openly and took part in political 
life But they were not quite satisfied that they could keep 
what they had gained, since they were only a small party in 
the state, unpopular with the mass of the people Foi a long 
time the King held the hope that he could compose his quarrel 
with the Anglican church and secure its recognition of the 
abandonment of the Test act On this ground the Earl of 
Eochester and his brother, the Earl of Clarendon (sons of the 
groat Lord Chancellor), were retained in the King’s service 
until January, 1687, and the King made personal appeals to 
them for accommodalion All the leaders in Parliament who 
also held government offices were similarly ajipealed to, but 
without result When the King found the Tones uncom- 
promising, ho finally declared the Parliament, which had only 
been prorogued in 1685, dissolved, and turned to other plans. 
It was certain that at the first opportunity the Anglican Tories 
would renew the penal laws and reassert the Test act, unless 
the right of Catholics to exist and to take part in politics was 
closely tied np with similar rights for other larger disenfran- 
chised groups. One such group, still large and important, was 
made up of Presbyterians and dissenters, and in 1687 James 
determined to bring about an alliance between the Presby- 
terians and the Eoman Catholics, by extending to the Presby- 
terians and other dissenters freedom of worship and relief from 
other disabilities imposed by the Clarendon code. This alliance 
was to be effected by the grant of religious toleration, which 
would insure the position of Catholics by making the newly 
won freedom of the sects depend upon it also. In April, 1687, 
the King issued a Declaration of Indulgence, giving freedom of 
worship to Catholics and dissenters and suspending all laws 
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which barred them from public life. At first the dissenters 
were grateful, but before long they began to scan the features 
of their comrades in good fortune Discovering the hated visage 
of the pope there, they feared their new won freedom was only 
the entrance to a worse slavery and rejected it This ivas 
especially true after the issuance of the second Declaration of 
Indulgence in June, 1688 It boasted of the appointment of 
Catholics to civil and military office, imd dissenters at once 
realized that toleration was only another cunning device to 
repeal the Test act and restore the power of Belial, alias the 
pope and his Catholic church In their ingratitude the dis- 
senters were even willing to make common accord with the 
Anglicans against the King 

The quarrel between the King and the Anglican church 
reached a crisis over the reading of the second Declaration of 
Indulgence It was ordered to be read from the pulpits of 
the parish churches on the first and second Sundays of June, 
1688 Certain ministers protested on their consciences that 
they could not read the Declaration and asked their bishops to 
secure relief for them Archbishop Saneroft and six other 
bishops agreed to petition flie King not to force the clergy to 
break the laws by eoiupellmg them to read the Declaration 
As an example to others the King decided to prosecute the seven 
bishops, who had thus dared to flaunt him, for seditious libel 
Had he been wise, James would have dropped the proceedings 
in face of the popular interest in the bishops’ cause, but the 
birth of a son at the critical juncture seemed to him to be a 
sign from heaven, which warranted the continuance of the case 

The popular excitement, which culminated in a wild orgy of 
joy when the bishops were acquitted by a London j'ury, was 
seized upon by the displaced political leaders and disgruntled 
Anglican churchmen as the proper medium in which to en- 
gineer James II ’s deposition. The time was especially ripe, 
since the birth of a male heir to James and his second wife, 
Maiy of Modena, seemed to argue the permanence of a Catholic 
dynasty in England unless James was deposed As long as 
James had no son, his daughter Mary, who was a Protestant and 
the wife of William of Orange, had been destined to succeed 
him, and she would undoubtedly undo all that J ames had done 
for the hated religion The birth of a son disappointed this 
hope, and made many who wore hesitant decide to act against 
James 

The decision to overturn James was forced from still another 
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quarter James had shown by his choice oi! Sunderland as Ids 
chief ininislei that he intended to continue the foreign policy 
of his brother, Charles II, aiul remain subset vient to France, or, 
at any rate, neutral in the great events winch were stirring 
Europe These events grow mit of the aggressive policy of 
Louis XIV, mciflcnt to lus extension of Prance to her natural 
frontiers, tlie Ehine and the Alps, and bi'yond them The 
leadeislup m the opposition to Louis XIV liad been taken in 
1672 by William, Prince of Orc'uige and Htadtholder of Holland 
and Zealand Hiuing James’s reign he was busj' building up a 
new alliance kiiowm as the League of Augsburg to keep Tiouis 
XIV in check and to prevent further annexations on Ins part 
To get his fathcr-in-law, James II, ’to join the alliance, William 
had come over to England jiersonally m 1685, but had achieved 
no success He had tolerated the Whig refugees in his own 
country of Holland, and lus failure to get his father-m-law’s 
alliance caused him to become actively interested in the Whig 
schemes for deposing James II. He himself wms the son of 
Mary, the ekh'st daughter of Charles I, and was, tlierol'ore, 
a nephew of James II, as svoll as Ins son-in-law Through his 
marriage and birth ho had a douhh' mterest in tlu' snceession 
to the English tlu’OTio, and he lot it he known that he w'as not 
averse to taking James’s place, providing that the rights of 
Mary, lus wife, should also be considered IT(' kept in close, 
touch with Wnglisli affairs; and after the puhlicatinn of the 
first Declaration of Indulgence, William wrote a litlle pam- 
phlet, a.s a sort of rejily, in wdueli he asserted that he hoped 
to see the penal Lws reduced and freedom of eonseiimce for 
Cathohc.s and dissenters e.stahlished, but t,li.it, he would not 
support the repeal of the Test act This pamphlet was approved 
in many quarters in Rnglaiid, and before the news of the second 
Declaration of Tudiilgeiiee had reacliod Holland, lie had agreed 
in principle 1o an armed invasion of England On June 30, 
1688, on the day on which the seven bishops were acquitted, an 
invitation was sent to him signed by leading Anglicans, Tones, 
and Whigs, inviting him to depose Jaine.s II 
William landed in England on Noveinhcr 5, 1688 James II, 
realizing that London was against him and that London now 
played the predominant part in English politics, fled as William 
and bis Dutch army approached He was captured by over- 
zealous soldiers, but wms placed under .such carefully mstmeted 
guards that ho could not help oscaping again and reaching 
Franco. A eonventioii Parliament was assembled in January, 
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1689, Tvliieh declared that James II had abdicated his throne 
by Ills flight It then discussed the next king William 
let it be understood that he would not accept the throne to 
the prejudice of Mary, but that a joint sovereignty would meet 
his views After Parliament had drawn up a Deelaratioii of 
Eight, which recited James’s acts and denounced them as il- 
legal, and after William and Mary had accepted the limitations 
and restrictions upon the royal power contained in this docu- 
ment, they were offered the throne as joint sovereigns of 
England The Glorious Revolution of 1688 was accomplished, 
but nothing was settled, and it required the events of the next 
generation to give permanenee to the principles of constitu- 
tionalism asserted at this time 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE PRINCIPLES OP 

1688 

The Revolutionary Settlement in England 

By the events of the Revolution of 1688 recognition was 
given to the first Whig pimeiple of the limitation of the power 
of the crown Under the provisions of the Declaration of 
Right, which William and Mary accepted before they were 
offered the throne, and which was given statutory form as the 
Bill of Rights in 1689, the king was henceforth an official 
bound by a contract and subject to dismissal if he broke the 
terms of tliat contract The later Stuart absolutism had rec- 
ognized the impossibility of doing without Parliament, but had 
tried to give the crown control of Parliament This attempt 
was now defeated, and the monarchy was, in actual legal fact, 
set up by Parliament and responsible to it. 

The second Whig principle, of toleration in religion, was in 
part established William had promised toleration before he 
started for England, and the Anglican church had promised it 
during the revolt from James to keep the dissenters from selling 
themselves to James at the last moment To redeem these 
promises, the Parliament of 1689 enacted a half-hearted meas- 
ure of toleration Nonconformist ministers who accepted the 
Trinity, and could subscribe to thirty-five out of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and parts of two more, could now legally exercise 
their functions But Unitarians and Catholics received no re- 
lief, although they were saved from renewed persecution 
through William’s refusal to enforce the laws against them 
Moreover, the Test and Corporation acts were continued in 
force Under their operation dissenteis continued to be ex- 
cluded from all political, civil, and military offices in the na- 
tional and local governments. This was true until 1727, when 
Walpole began the practice of allowing them to hold office with- 
out submitting to the tests, and securing them against punish- 
ment afterward for breaking the law by an annual act of in- 
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demmty Catholics wore excluded from any participation in 
public life for a century longer, until 1828 and 1829 

It must be realized, however, that no settlement was given 
assured permanence by the events of 1688 and 1689. The 
Wings, whose pimciples had been as.serted to sanction the Eevo- 
> liitioii, were only lukewarm in their support of William and 
Mary. As for the Torie.s, .some of whom had taken the leading 
part against James beeau.se of their exaspcx’ation at his inter- 
ference with their monopoly of officeholdmg, many refused to 
acknowledge William and Mary at all, and others were ready 
on the slightest chance to turn back to James and accept Ins 
restoration All things were uncertain and were kept in a flux 
by a long peiiod of warfare which continued until 1697 The 
reconquest of Scotland and Ireland to their allegiance occupied 
the first years of the new reign, and after that William succeeded 
in involving England in active operations against Prance, a mat- 
ter which represented his real desire in seelcing the English 
throne For many years English armies and English fleets shared 
the disa.sters and defeats of the League of Augsburg against 
j Louis XIV, by which, at length, a cheek was placed upon his 
, policy of aggression by the treaty of Eyswick in 1697. 

During the course of these years, the lot of William as King 
of England was not to be envied. Some of hi.s most able officers, 
such as Lord Eussell, admiral of the fleet, and John Churchill, 
the most leiiowned English military captain of his time, togetlier 
with many of Ins political advisers were constantly in com- 
munication with the enemy, and his measures were abused by 
both Whigs and Tories in Parliament. Yet William consented 
to bear almost any insult in order that he might keep the power 
of England actively on the side of his own native country, the 
Netherlands, in the life and death struggle with Prance Out 
of his balancing of forces, factions, and politicians, certain ad- 
vances were made in determining the place of the political 
groups m the government, and their relation to the king and to 
each other. 

The Whigs and Tories in William and Mart’s Eeign 

It must be kept in mind that the period before the Eevolu- 
, tion of 1688 had witnessed the struggle on the part of the 
I political leaders for the control of the spoils of office for them- 
^ selves and their followers. There was no radical change in the 
attitude thus revealed toward the raison d’Hrc of political life — ■ 
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the control of the government and its jobs^ — after 1688 In 
theory, the Tories still continued to believe in strong central 
government. Even though certain Tory leaders had taken part 
against Jame.s and thus virtually denied their principles of non- 
resi&tance to authority and hereditary right, a number of the 
Tories remained true to their old professions, reoected the right 
of revolution, and refused to forswear James as their king. 
Many of the most logical elmrehmcn, led by Archbishop San- 
croft of Canterbury, refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
William It was necessary to deprive nearly four hundred of 
these of their churches by act of Parliament, and they continued 
as the “Non-]uring” church until the death of their last arch- 
bishop in 1805 The extreme Torie.s who actually expected to 
see a restoration of James or of his sons came to be called 
Jacobites, and if they never really endangered the continuance 
of the revolution settlement, they did .succeed in giving the 
government several bad scares Other Tories openly disap-i 
proved of the origin of the government of William and Mary,s 
but accepted it as an established fact and were willing to work i 
with it In general practice, Tories considerably modified them 
principles of strong government It may be that they felt that 
since the King was only a usurper after all, it would be well 
to reduce his power. Moreover, they distrusted William be- 
cause he was a Dutchman and put the Netherlands first in his 
affection. Most important of all, the whole trend of William’s 
policies was opposed to their interests They were country 
gentlemen with nothing to gam by a war with Prance, which 
meant only a larger army, which they hated, and heavier taxes, 
which they detested They were, therefore, willing to put as 
many limits upon the king’s power in practice as ever the 
Whigs had put in theory. 

The Whigs were the more sympathetic element in William’s 
eyes on his coming to England Their chief strength was among 
the mercantile classes of the cities They believed in checking 
rival economic interests like those of Prance by active warfare 
and in expanding markets by colonization and trading com- 
panies They believed in William’s foreign policy against 
Prance and, in consequence, supported him as the protector of 
the libei'ties of Europe against Louis XIV The war which they 
welcomed -inevitably led to a real increase in the king’s power, 
so that in fact the Wings exalted the prerogative which in 
theory they so bitterly condemned The whole problem of 
giving an adequate description of the attitude of the Wliig and 
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Tory groups to William, and of his relations with them, is made 
extremely difficult by the fact that, while there were Wing and 
Tory principles surviving from the period since 1678, these were 
obsolescent and no longer divided men into definite parties 

By 1697 or 1698 a cei tain reality of issues between the Wings 
and Tories was superseding the old outworn shibboleths The 
first of these was the su])port or opposition to the war with 
Prance The second was a more specialized consideration, 
which, liowever, affected many of the w'ealthiest and most in- 
fluential Englishmen of the day It concerned the policy to 
be adopted toward the leading commercial companies The 
three outstanding companies in the Restoration period were 
the Rojml African Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
the British East India Company. Participation in their owner- 
ship was very strictly limited, and their control was in the 
hands of very small groups The Hudson’s Bay Company had 
32 members in 1672 , the Royal African Company, 198 members 
in 1682, and the British East India Company, 320 in 1688 and 
482 in 1693 With their trading monopolies and closed direc- 
torates, the companies were the objects of envy from those who 
wished to break through their trade monopoly and, above all, 
from those who wished to displace the existing managements to 
their own advantage 

The story of the British East India Company is particularly 
illnminating in this regard. As early as 1681 Thomas Papillon, 
the deputy governor, a capitalist merchant of London, sought 
to oust Josiah Child from Ins dictatorial position as governor. 
In the contest Papillon was defeated, whereupon, he and Ins 
supporters sold their East India stock and proceeded to trade 
in India as interlopers in defiance of the company’s monopoly. 
The company at once brought suit against certain of the in- 
truders and cultivated the favor of James by ardent support of 
the royal prerogative, by which its charter had been granted. 
James secured large holdings of stock in the company, and the 
royal courts gave judgment in its favor In consequence, 
Papillon and his friends looked to Parliament for aid After 
the Revolution they formed a syndicate with a campaign fund 
of £180,000, appealed to Parliament for damages, and sought 
to secure a reorganization of the company which would place 
them in control, or the organization of a ne-w company which 
should entirely supplant Child ’.s organization and enjoy its 
monopoly Just as Child and the company supported the pre- 
rogative and relied upon Tory politicians, who had been their 
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friends before the Revolution and were at the moment the 
most prominent men in the government, such as the Duke of 
Leeds (formerly the Earl of Danby), so Fapillon and lus syndi- 
cate insisted upon the powers of Parliament and sought the 
help of the 'Whigs. The real issue, howevei , was not the question 
of royal prerogative or parliamentary control, but whether 
Papillon or Child should control the East Indian trade As a 
result of the connection between Child and the prerogative, all 
those who favored the Biltish East India Company and its 
monopoly called themselves Tories, and those who desired to 
see the monopoly transferred to Papillon were counted as 
AVhigs Eventually in 1698 a new “Whig” company was 
formed, although some arrangement was made by which the old 
“Tory” company continued to operate as a special syndicate 
under the new charter Finally, in 1708 the two companies 
were united , but during the course of the first ten years after 
• the Revolution support of one or the other was a major political 
I issue, made more so, incidentally, by the expenditure of nearly 
! four hundred thousand pounds in bribes by the two groups 
A similar business rivalry, which was transmuted into politics, 
was that between two groups of bankers in 1694-1696. One 
group headed by William Paterson appealed especially to the 
commercial interests, and its scheme was considered “Whig”, 
another group headed by Nicolas Barbon and John Brisco, which 
announced its purpose to lend money on the security of land, 
had the support of landed proprietors and was called “Tory ” 
To apprehend the political situation after the Revolution still 
more clearly, it must be kept in mind that the Whigs and Tories 
were not political parties of the modem variety with efSeient 
organization, centralized control, and party platforms Rather 
each “party” was a loose combination of factional leaders who 
were personal friends and acquaintances and agreed to pool 
their political influence for mutual advantage The most im- 
portant form of political influence was the control of members 
in the House of Commons, which was secured in vaiious ways. 
Thomas, Duke of Wharton, for example, a notable politician 
of this period, interested himself in elections in every county 
in which he had laud and is said to have spent £80,000 during 
his various campaigns. As a result, he always had a eon- 
isiderable number of henchmen sitting in the House, whose 
ivotes he placed at the disposal of any combination which he 
I entered. There was little hesitation in rearranging combina- 
tions, and leaders shifted from one group to the other, were 
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exelucleci by former fi’iends, or made alliances with old encmie-i 
as best suited their objects. Since Parliament now dominated 
the state, the object of political manipulation was the control 
of Parliament. 

The development which followed is largely affected by the 
fact that William himself took part in the political game His 
purpose was to secure suitable combinations of leaders who 
would accept his measures and could at the same time secure 
their passage through Parliament. Immediately after his ac- 
cession, he called to his service a number of ministers repre- 
senting many varieties of political interest. He discovered, 
however, that he had failed to effect just that cqmbination which 
would control the House and at the same time accept his pro- 
gram. Many of the Whigs who wanted revenge for their suf- 
ferings since 1681 refused to pass an act of indemnity, granting 
a general pardon for past offenses during the reign of James 
H. They insisted, moreover, on a Corporation act, which 
would have excluded many who had been their enemies from 
political life during the next seven yeais The Whig policy 
was most unwise, since it would have resulted in throwing the 
Tories into the arms of James II as their only hope of return 
to political life; and William III, feeling that the support of 
the Tories was essential to avoid civil war, dissolved the Plouse 
of Commons and effected a new combination of politicians, 
chosen predominantly from among the Tories to carry through 
his program. 

It was William’s wish, above all things, to secure efficient par- 
liamentary action in support of the war through cooperation 
with politicians who controlled the House of Commons and 
were willing to act under his direction. During the next few 
years, William called to his aid the best minds of all groups. 
As things worked out, he was unable to be in England more 
I than a small part of the time, and, consequently, the ministers 
(had to carry more responsibility than William had intended. 
In view of this circumstance, it was desirable to secure greater 
unity among the ministers, so that they might pull together 
more smoothly This was brought home to the King by a* deli- 
cate political situation in 1692, when the Earl of Nottingham, 
the Secretary of State, and Lord Russell, the Lord Admiral, 
had a violent quarrel, which threatened to impede English 
participation in the war. At about the same time the Earl of 
Sunderland, who had been thoroughly discredited by his actions 
as James IT’s chief adviser, made an effort to return to public 
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life He succeeded in getting a group of leading politicians, 
' Lord Eussell, tlie Dulie of Wharton, the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
^ Loid Somers, and Charles Montagu, to gather at his house 
and to effect some land of close alliance known as the Whig 
Junto, lie then showed WiUiam the advantages of taking his 
ministers from a single group, which would not be torn by 
internal dissention, and in 1694, on the occasion of a great 
naval disaster, the loss of the Smyrna fleet, William dismissed 
; some of 1ns chief Tory ministers and replaced them with mem- 
bers of the Junto The success of such a united group as the 
Junto gave some impetus to the idea of closer party organiza- 
tion, and the fixing of party distinctions was advanced by the 
complete exclusion of Tory ministers from office in 1696 Those 
in office were Whigs, who had worked together to attain their 
position; those out of office were Tories, who must 30m their 
forces to recover their power 

Although William attempted to secure ministries which could 
control the House of Commons m the interests of convenience, 

' it was not as yet asserted that the political complexion of the 
'House had any necessary connection with the ministry. The 
House was actually Whig for a year before the shift to a com- 
pletely Whig ministry was completed, and when the House 
became Tory again m the election of 1698, William kept his 
Whig ministers He found himself in close harmony with 
them, and, inasmuch as the proclamation of peace in 1697 
made appeals for war taxes unnecessary, it was no longer neces- 
sary to pay the closest attention to the House of Commons. 
But the Toiy leaders were groping toward the idea that the 
party with a majority in the Hou.se of Commons ought to con- 
trol the ministry, and they hit upon the device of attempting 
to remove the Whig mini.sters hy impeachment in 1701 They 
were unsuccessful in this, since the “Wings still controlled the 
House of Lords, where impeachment trials were conducted 
The whole development of the reign, however, contributed 
something to the establishment of tlio idea that the ministry 
should be chosen from that party which had a ma.iority in the 
House of Commons, and that the ministry should retire from 
, office when the opposing party secured a majority in the House 

Assurances op the Revolutionary Settlement 

One important development m the assurance of the perma- 
nence of the revolutionary settlement grew up out of the dis- 
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satisfaction of the Tory majority m the House from 1698 
omvard To discredit all of AVilliam’s eailier policies, the Tory 
leaders m the House of Commons used language about the 
crown, -which was essentially the language of AVhiggisin, and 
finally, in 1701, they enacted then criticism of the King into 
an act of Settlement In this they tacitly accepted the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution of 1688 They did this first by filling 
up gaps in the Bill o^ Rights, to limit the power of the king 
still further and to prevent repetition of certain of AVilliam’s 
unpopular acts, such as grants to his Dutch friends The act 
made it impossible for the king to secure interpretations of 
the law 111 his own interest by intimidating or removing judges, 
as the Stuart Kings had done, by providing that judges were 
no longer to be appointed during the king’s pleasure, but were 
irremovable except for cause Finally, under the terms of the 
act of Settlement, the crown was conferred by Paibament. In 
view of the danger to the succession involved m the fact that 
■William and Mary had no children and that the Duke of 
Gloucester, the only one of Anne’s seventeen children to gi-ow 
past infancy, had died, it was necessary to provide for the suc- 
cession to prevent a Catholic Stuart restoration Passing by the 
son of the deposed King, the Tories selected Sophia, Eleetress of 
Hanover, daughter of Elizabeth (daughter of James I) and 
Frederick of the Palatinate, and her heirs “being Protestant’’ 
to succeed to the English throne after Anne, the sister of 
Mary, and second daughter of James II When Wdliam died 
in 1702 as the result of a fall from his horse, which was thrown 
by stumbling in a mole-hole, some Tories still drank to the 
“King over the water’’ and toasted the little gentleman in hlaek 
velvet (the mole), who had i-elieved them of William, but the 
rank and file of the party accepted the Revolution as irrevocable 
and only wished to make as much out of the new situation for 
themselves as possible. 

Another important factor in fixing the revolutionary settle- 
ment was the financial question and its solution The weakest 
point in every English government since Nonnan times had 
been its financial problems, and this was equally true of the 
government of William and Mary During the period of the 
Long Parliament, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate, 
Englishmen had had driven home to them the lesson that it was 
impossible to run a government without great sums of money, 
and a beginning was even made of raising that money by direct 
and indirect taxation on a larger scale than anything ever 
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known before Wlien Charles II returned to the throne at the 
time of the Kestoration, there was no more talk about the 
necessity of the king’s “Imng of his own ” The nation in 
Parliament accepted the responsibility of financing the state 
and Toted Charles II an annual grant of £1,200,000, made up 
of many kinds of taxes, especially excises and customs dues, 
and a new tax on hearths or chimneys But as in earlier times, 
taxes, even when voted by Parliament, were hard to collect inj 
full, and in some years they yielded only half the annual grant./ 
As a consequence Charles II had to resort to Parliament for 
supplies, and there was high debate about the royal extrava- 
gance Some of tliLS criticism was, of course, justified in view 
of the luxury of Charles’s mistresses, but assertions that Lady 
Castlemamc never went out with fewer than eight milk-white 
horses to her coach were beside the point, and represented the 
traditional unwillingness of Englishmen to pay for the ex- 
penses of their government, rather than any real answer to the* 
King’s declaration that the parliamentary grants could not bci 
collected 

When England entered the war against Prance on the side 
of the League of Augsburg, after the accession of William and 
Mary, it was William’s plan that England’s chief function’ 
should be to act as pajuna.ster to the forces of the alliance.' 
The consequent expenditures raised the revenue problem in| 
.sbarjiest fashion. William’s firct experiments in finance were 
far from happy He was forced to consent to the repeal of the 
hearth ni chimney tax, because of the unpopularity of the 
iiisiipctors or “ ehimneymen, ” who “invaded” the privacy of 
Englishmen’s houses to count the hearths and chimneys To 
make good the anuual deficits, the land tax of a certain number 
of shillings in each pound of the value of the annual rent of 
land was introduced, together with taxes on births, marriages, 
burials, bachelors and widowers, peddlers, backney-coacbes in 
London, and on windows in houses Stamp-duties were im- 
posed on legal documents, and the customs and excises were 
increased A tax on Jews failed only because the Jews threat- 
ened to leave England if it were imposed AVhile an, 
actual revenue of over four million pounds was eolleetedl 
by these means in 1692 and in 1693, an insignificant army 
and an ill-equipped fleet absorbed £3,100,000 in 1692 1 
and £4,300,000 in 1693, and the goveimment was anlici- 
pating the revenues of years further and further into tlie 
future to pay its expenses. This was done by issuing tallies 
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to the creditors of the government. Tallies were orders to the 
collectors of the several revenues to pay certain of their re- 
ceipts directly to the bearers in such and sucli a year As the 
date of payment on the tallies -was pushed further and further 
ahead, their discount value fell as much as forty per cent, and 
of course prices to the government from the aimy contractors 
rose accordingly. 

Fortunately for William he vras served by an able financier, 
who brought to play a certain amount of originality, that had 
been sadly lacking in government finance for many a year 
Sir Charles Montagu, one of the lords of the treasury, and 
later Chancellor of the Exchequer, not only levied new taxes, 
but had the brilliant inspiration that instead of using the 
revenues to pay day-to-day expenses, for which they were inade- 
quate, he might use them to provide the interest on loans which 
need not be repaid before a distant date. The capital sums 
borrowed on the faith of the government, for which the i eveiiues 
would provide the interest and gradual repayment of the prin- 
cipal, would be more than adequate to pay all war expenses 
without stirring up undue opposition in Parliament or in the 
country. At first it was somewhat difficult to find the induce- 
ments which would persuade men to lend their money to the 
government Montagu’s first device in 1692 was a “tontine” 
loan, under the terms of which the government paid annuities 
of ten per cent until 1700, and seven per cent after that date, 
with a division of the annuities of deceased subscribers among 
all who survived, until only seven were left, when all pavments 
ceased. In 1693 Montagu agreed to pay fourteen per cent 
a year on any hiibseription during the life of any person indi- 
cated, the principal to be amortized and interest to cease vnth 
the death of the person. In 1694 he issued a lottery loan, 
hearing interest at ten per cent for sixteen years (at the end 
of whieh time the principal was to he considered repaid) with 
2500 lucky numbers, the first of which secured an income of 
£1000 a year for sixteen years In this same year Montagu 
accepted another plan for a loan to the government. It was 
I suggested that the government might attract large sums if it 
I offered not only interest, but certain concessions of privileges 
• whieh the state could make Several years before, William 
Paterson had brought to Montagu a plan for a loan to the 
government from a syndicate, provided that the government 
granted the syndicate a charter 1o open a hanl^ In the ex- 
tremity of 1694, when the government was still a million 
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pounds sliort under its estimates, Montagu accepted Paterson’s 
plan. The syndicate was to subscribe £1,200,000 to the govern- 
ment at eight per cent plus a small additional sum and to re- 
ceive a charter incorporating it as the Governor and Company 
of tile Bank of England A number of loans of this sort 
were made during the next tvyenty years or so, by the Bast India 
Company, the South Sea Company, and by the Bank, for privi- 
leges, or extensions and increases of existing privileges Event- 
ually, the payment of a smaller annual interest with the repay- 
ment of the principal in a lump sum at the end of a certain 
long period was found to be the most desirable terms for 
government loans, and became generally adopted. 

In this way the national debt of England came into being. 
It is probably more than a coincidence that the invention of the 
national debt followed so shortly after the Revolution of 1688. 
The political classes had assured themselves against arbitrary 
taxation by one device after another since the Petition of Right 
But they had not been able to keep down government expendi- 
ture, and now that they were the responsible authors of state 
policy, they were morally accountable for finding the necessary 
funds Yet even now they desired to secure their fortunes 
against the state’s necessities The national debt enabled them 
to carry out vast projects and great wars without taxing them- 
selves for their total cost Thus they ate their cake and kept 
their penny In a narrow sense, the creation of the national 
debt did much to give security to the revolutionary settlement 
of 1688 There was much surplus English capital in the market, 
for which there was no “attractive” demand in the rather re- 
stricted industry of the time, and little even in the commercial 
ventures of the day This was given good terms and security 
in the “funds” of the national debt, and once their money 
was invested, moneyed men became active supporters of the 
government, whose continuance alone assured them of repay- 
ment Any restoration of the Stuarts wa.s obnoxious to them, 
because the return of that family probably meant the repudia- 
tion of the obligations of the government of William and Mary. 

Moreover, as the security of national stock, as the English 
call their government bonds, became recognized, large blocks 
of this national stock could he used to constitute a “fund of 
credit” for undertakings on the largest scale Such enter-^ 
prises might not attract capital in sufficient amount on' the^ 
strength of their own prospects, yet arrangements might he- 
made to turn all their suhserihed capital into government stock, | 
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and on tlie becnrity of this stock to issue bonds to provide 
worlimg capital. The idea was an aUui'ing one and furnished 
ground for an argument that the very existence of a national 
debt made for prosperity, until it was tried on an extensive 
scale m connection with the South Sea Company and apparently 
disproved by the cataclysmic failure of the company in 1720 

While the creation of the national debt undoubtedly did a 
great deal to make the Revolution of 1688 permanent, there is 
much to be urged against national debts on ethical grounds In 
the first place, the so-called surplus capital which went into war 
and conquest through the medium of the national debt could 
have been used to greater advantage in building up English 
agriculture, or even m raising the standard of living of Eng- 
' lishmen. In the second place, granted that the objects for 
which the money raised by the national debt was spent were 
good in themselves, the creation of the debt was a shifting of 
the burdens from the present generation wdiich benefited, or at 
least had the fun of spending the money, to future generations, 
and from the classes especially interested, to all Englishmen, 
It IS probably good ethics to let each generation spend its own 
money, and not to load it with unpaid debts of the past. Even 
if a new generation gets advantage from past expenditure, 
which can seldom he proved, it is its birthright to get something 
from ii,s fathers Another way of putting this objection to a 
national debt is to say that its existence constitutes a long- 
continued drag and burden on agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce, which need never have come into being, if the generation 
which made the debt had been honest enough to pay it. A 
close examination into the economics of national debts seems; 
to suggest that the debt represents originally either economic' 
goods created by special effort, or goods unconsumed by special 
abstention The generation which made these special efforts has 
already received its rewards in the benefits arising from its 
expenditures, and should not seek further repayment from 
the future On a lesser count, national debts are also ohjec-jj 
tionable in that they lead governments to relax care and caution f 
m expenditure, when money is easily obtainable by means of, 
loans 

The Development op Party Government 

In spite of the rapid development of the party system during 
William and Mary’s reign, many details of its practice were 
as yet undeveloped when Anne became queen on AVilliam’a 
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death in 1702. There was no rigid party discipline. There 
was no single party chief who spoke for the party and repre- 
sented it in dealing with the king and the rival party. No 
leader actually controlled more than a very small number of 
men in Ins paity, so that both the Whig and Tory parties were 
still confederacies of factions and groups loosely held together 
by ties of common interest While William had chosen lus 
ministers on one occasion from the party winch had a majority 
m the House of Commons, there was no feeling that this must 
be done. Indeed, ministers were frequently chosen from both 
, parties There could in such case be no unity of the ministry 
in the sense that they were united in their policy and stood 
and fell together The relationship of the ministry to the 
‘ House of Commons and Parliament was ill defined The 
modern notion that the ministry is a parliamentary committee 
acting as the executive authority was so far from being evolved 
that many politicians actually held that ministers should not 
be members of Parliament. There was no necessity for min- 
►, isters to resign after an adverse vote in the House of Commons, 
'and on the other hand, they could be dismissed by the king 
? while still possessing parliamentary majonties. 

The contest of the Whigs and Tories for the control of the 
government, which had begun in 1688, was not interrupted by 
the King’s death m 1702 William’s last years had been 
marked by Tory majorities in the House of Commons, which 
went so far as to impeach the Whig ministers in seeking to 
j secure the control of the government for the party which mus- 
tered a majority of voters. This process was interrupted in 
1701 by England’s participation as the ally of Holland against 
Louis XIV, in the War of the Spanish Succession, the causes 
of which will be discussed in the next chapter The real con- 
trol of the state passed into the hands of John Churchill, later 
Duke of Marlborough, the “General,” selected by William 1o 
lead the allied armies, and Sydney Godolphin, the ‘ ‘ Treasurer ’ ’ 
They dominated the Queen through Sarah Churchill, the gen- 
eral’s wife, and worked through Parliament to secure England’s 
fullest participation in the war Parties continued, however, to 
carry on their struggles against each other, and party lines 
were more definitely formed. William’s last Parliament was 
dissolved in July, 1702, after his death, and the new Parliament 
was made up of Tories by a majority of two to one. The war 
became the issue The Tories charged the Wliigs with burden-i 
mg the nation with heavy war taxes to their own profit, and! 
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the Whigs issued the names of 167 members of the last Par- 
liament who had been “friends” of Prance. To forestall siini- 
' lar charges against themselves, the Tones of this Parliament 
‘ zealously supported the war In the next few years the influ- 
ence of the Tones was considerably weakened One faction, 
the High Church Tories, was discredited by an attemiit to at taek 
to a llnaiicial uiea.sure a bill against “occasional conformity, ” 
prohibiting conformity to the Anglican church merely as a 
moans of passing the tests for public ofhee, and their loader, 
the Earl of Nottingham, was replaced in the ministry by more 
moderate Tones, Robert Harley and Henry St. John 
In 1705, the Whig.s won a victory at the polls Ministers 
from both parties continued in office, but to avoid the embar- 
rassment which might be produced by the inclination of even 
the moderate Tones to discuss peace before the war aims of 
the allies had been attained, Marlborough and Godolphin were 
led to depend more completely upon the Whigs In 1708, when 
Robert Harley and Henry St John sought to undermine 
Churchill and Godolphin ’s power by replacing the Duchess of 
Marlborough as the Queen’s companion by a Mrs Masliam, the 
General and Treasurer threatened to resign unless their rivals 
were dismissed. The removal of Harley and St John in 1708 
, left all the ministers of the Whig party. Parliament was also 
Whig; and thus, for the flr.st time since the war opened, the 
, Whigs weib in complete control of the government Their one 
fear was a political reaction; and as they saw things in 1708, 
such a situation would be precipitated most surely by the com- 
ing of peace. In 1706 Louis had asked for peace on the con- 
dition that Philip, his grandson, whom he had placed on the 
Spanish throne on the death of Carlos II in 1701, should give 
up the throne of Spain with compensation from the Spanish 
dominions in Italy, and the barrier fortresses in the Spanish 
Netherlands should be given up to Holland. Bu1. the Emperor 
had by this time determined to win all of Spain ’s dominions for 
his son Charles, and although no such agreement had been 
made in ilie treaty of the Grand Alliance in 1701, the English 
government, supported by Parliament, took the stand that “no 
peace would be safe or honorable if Spam, the West Indies, or 
any part of the Spanish Dominions be entrusted to the house 
of Bourbon, till the entire monarchy of Spam be restored to the 
House of Austria.” In 1709 Louis again offered to make peace. 
His finances were ruined, his armies had been defeated by 
Marlborough in the Netherlands and in Germany. He offered 
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to abandon his grandson, to give up Strassburg, Brisacli, and 
Luxemburg to the Bmiieror; to give ten barrier fortresses to 
Holland, to give tivo gieat fortes&es to the Duke of Savoy, to 
recognize the title of Anne as Queen of England (17111011 he had 
hitherto refused to do) , to expel the Pretender, Janies II ’s son, 
from Prance, to destroy Dunkirk, and to give Newfoundland 
to England The Whigs were aghast at the danger of peace. 
So they denounced Louis as wanting in faith and trust and in- 
sisted, as a pledge of his good intentions, that he not only 
abandon his grandson, but actually drive him out of Spam 
within two months. Since the allies had been trying to drive 
Philip out of Spain ever .since the war started, and had been 
unable to do so in the face of the passionate loyalty of the 
Spanish people, such a demand was equivalent to a refusal of 
Louis’s offer Their old formula of “No Peace without Spain” 
was equivalent to “No Peace till Doomsday.” 

The occasion for a reaction which the peace might have en- 
tailed was gratuitously furnished by Godolphin and the govern- 
ment. On November 5, 1709, the anniversary of the landing of 
William of Orange in England, a London preacher. Dr. Sach- 
everell, had preached a Tory sermon in St Paul’s cathedral, 
full of very strong language about dissenters, and about passive 
obedience and nonresistance to authority, with innuendoes at 
the Glorious Revolution lie made pointed allusions to 
Godolphin in the character of Volpone, a character in Bcii 
Jonson’s play. The Fox The .sermon was printed and 40,000 
copies of it were sold Godolphin insisted that such language 
as Sacheverell had used could not be passed over, and that, 
instead of being left to the ordinary courts, he be impeached 
in Parliament His trial was a political event of first im- 
portance It focused the attention of political England and 
stirred such depths of feeling that, although Sacheverell was 
found guilty, he was merely suspended from preaching for three 
years, but not from public prayers He immediately undertook 
a praying tour through England In prayers to God of extreme 
length he managed to convey to the crowded congregations 
something of his Tory message, even more effectively than he 
could have done in any sermons The popular excitement was 
increased when Marlborough asked the Queen to make him ea]i- 
tam general for life Cues of the danger of another Cromwell 
arose; and with the backing of public opinion Anne dismissed 
Marlborough and Godolphin and the Whig ministers in the 
summer of 1710, and appointed Eobei't Harley and Henry St. 
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John to head the government When the next elections -vvcro 
held in September, 1710, atl ended by lavish bribery and cor- 
ruption, the Tories carried the polls and controlled the House 
of Commons 

The vielorious party felt they must secure their new- won 
power by making peace at once By January oC 1711 Henry St 
John was in comniunieation with Prance Por the next eight 
months the coriespondenee was carried on secretly through the 
poet, Matthew Prior St John repeatedly denied that there 
were any negotiations on foot , and it was not until they were 
nearly ended and a general conference arranged for the next 
year at Utrecht, that they were revealed through a customs 
house official’s search of Prior’s baggage The Whigs at once 
made every effort to stop the peace The Dutch and Austrian, 
ambassadors denounced the peace before the Queen Marl- 
borough was trotted out to declare that unless the Bourbons 
were driven fi om Spam all his victories were useless and wasted. 
The High Church Tories were wmn over by the Whigs by prom- 
ises of an occasional conformity bill, and the dissenters were 
told that if tlic Tones fell acts against them would be repealed 
On December 7, 1711, the Earl of Nottingham, leader of the 
High Church Tories, introduced a resolution into the House 
of Lords for “No peace without Spam.” It was carried by a 
vote of 62 to 54, and the Whigs believed that they had delimtely 
ehoekeci the Tory iihms for peace, since the treaty would now 
fail of ratification in the House of Lords But Harley and 
St John wore not at the end of their resources On December 
31, 1711, Anne created twelve new peers, and the peace was as- 
sured of acceptance 

Meantime the Tories were already at work at the favorite 
game of assuring the perpetuity of their power They pas.scd 
an act requiring every knight of the shire or member of Par- 
liament from a county to have an income of £600 from land a 
year, and every member from the towns to have £300 a year 
from land They passed a bill against oeca.sional conformity; 
they adopled a Schism act, forbidding dissenters to be school- 
masters and shutting them out of the universities. In six 
months more they would have deprived dissenters of the par- 
liamentary franchise and of the right to sit in the House of 
Commons. In other ivords, they would have stripped the Whig 
party of a great part of its voting memher.ship and as.siired to 
themselves the unquestioned control of the British government 

The Tory ])ragram was stayed, how(>vcr, by a personal quarrel 
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between Harley and St Jolin. The two men were tempera- 
mentally incompatible Harley was slow and rather plodding, 
and was generally muddled with too much port wune St John 
‘was quick, daring, brilliant. When Harley was raised to the 
peerage as Earl of Oxford, and St John was made only Vis- 
count Bolingbroke, a rank lower, St John felt a personal slight, 
and presently the two men quai reled. After much intrigue 
Bolingbroke succeeded in inducing Anne to command Oxford, 
on July 27, 1714, to give up his staff of office as Lord High 
Treasurei, the insignia of the chief minister of the crown Be- 
fore Bolingbroke could establish himself in Oxford’s place, the 
Queen was stricken with apoplexy, and for five clays she lay 
in her palace at Kensington between life and death 

Under the act of Settlement the throne was to go to George, 
Elector of Hanover, the son of Sophia, the granddaughter of 
James I. Ann e had absolutely refused to allow her own death 
to be thought of by those in attendance upon her. Conse- 
quently, they were prevented from making any arrangements 
I for the future, specifically, they had been unable to enter into 
any correspondence with George The Whigs, on the other 
hand, had flattered and coui-ted the German prince and at- 
tached him completely and absolutely to the Whig party 
Now that the Queen lay dying, Bolingbroke and his Tory 
friends saw the imminence of a Whig return to power. In 
their determination to keep control of the government, they 
thought of altering the succession and restoring the Jacobites 
Bolingbroke was m secret correspondence with the young Pre- 
tender, James HI, and was making preparations for a govern- 
ment in England willing to receive him back as king But at 
the last moment he lost his nerve, or had not completed his 
plans. On July 30 the political committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, the group of ministers who controlled the government, were 
summoned to Kensington Palace While they were in session, 

I two Whig Dukes, Argyle and Somerset, who though not min- 
I isters were members of the rather amorphous Privy Council, of 
I which the ministry was technically a committee, demanded ad- 
mittance They had a legal right to enter, and their contention 
was upheld by the Duke of Shrewsbury. The three dukes took 
charge of the meeting, which resolved to recommend Shrews- 
bury to the Queen for the lord treasurership Rousing herself 
she handed liim the white staff on July 31, and next day she 
died. The three dukes proclaimed the succession of the Elector 
of Hanover, and the Tories accepted the situation. “In six 
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weeks moie,” wiote Bolingbroke to Dean Swift, “we sliould 
have put things into such condition that there would have been 
nothing to fear ” 

On reaching England, George I appointed an almost exclu- 
sively WJiig ministry, and from that moment until 3761 or 
1762, the AVhigs controlled the government 

In 17in the disappointed Jacobites made an attempt to re- 
cover the throne by force of arms The revolt was a failure. 
Its most important effect was to give an excuse to the Whigs to 
pass a Septennial act for seven-year Parliaments Under the 
law of 1694 Parliament continued m session for three years. 
There would normally have been an election in 1717 But in 
the crisis of 1715 the Wing leaders declared that it was impos- 
sible to hold an election two years lienee in the excited state of 
the country, lest they be turned out of office They, therefore, 
prolonged their own session to a seven years’ period, which 
made it easier for the Whigs to manage the House of Commons, 
which was now more independent of its constituents With the 
accession of the Hanoverian dynasty and the establishment of 
the long Whig control, the permanence of the Revolution settle- 
ment was assured in England We must now turn back to 
developments in Ireland and in Scotland. 


Tub Revolutionary Settlement in Ireland 

With the restoration of Charles II in England in 1660, the 
Commonwealth conquest of Ireland by Cromwell and the forcible 
union of the Irish Parliament with the English Parliament were 
revised Charles II ’s purpose m dealing with Ireland seems 
to have been to organize a state there so submissive that it 
would be ready, if necessary, to aid him in reducing England 
to like submission. He restored the independent Irish Par- 
liament. He did not apply the penal laws against Catholics 
to Ireland, and consequently, there was no religious persecu- 
tion in the island. Even the Test act was not extended to the 
country, so that Catholics were not excluded from public office 
as they were in England. In spite of such notable concessions, 
Ireland was far from contentment or internal peace and unity. 
The Catholic landowners who were dispossessed by Cromwell 
clamored for voidance of the Cromwellian grants. Charles II 
did not revoke the new titles but subjected them to certain scru- 
tinies, which assured at least two-thirds of the land of the 
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country to tlie Englisli Protestant colonists and did not return 
mueli of the other third to the native Catholic element. 

With the accession of James II the Irish Catholics hoped for 
much from the King who professed their faith They looked 
forward not only to restoration to political life, which had be- 
come a monopoly of the English settlers, but to the recoverj' of 
their lands. James really had no desire to see the native Irish 
element supreme in the island, since their supremacy unques- 
.tionahly meant a renewed attempt to secure freedom from 
‘England, which James was no more inclined to grant tlian any 
of his predecessors But as he saw England growing more 
and more restive under his rule, he believed that he could rely 
upon Ireland for help against his English subjects, if he made 
conee!3sions enough Such was the counsel of the E'ail of 
Tyrconnel, and at last James gave him a free hand m turning 
the municipal governments and the commissions in the Irish 
army over to Roman Catholics, in order that they might help 
him maintain bis power in England. When James fled to 
Prance after the coming of William, the Irish Catholics re- 
mained loyal to him, and under Tyrconnel ’s lead they planned 
to resist William and Maryls claim to be their sovereigns The 
French King, Louis XIV, immediately decided to aid the Irish 
to maintain their refusal to accept the new English government, 
since as long as Ireland was in rebellion England could take 
no decisive part in the war which William wa.s ivaging on 
France. James felt that he might use Ireland as a stepping 
stone to tbe reconquest of England, and m 1689 he left Prance 
and went to Ireland m person with French ofBceis, and French 
supplies of arms, ammunition, and money For a time it 
seemed that the Catholic Irish everywhere were on the verge 
of overpowering and driving out the minority of English Prot- 
estant settlers Even in Ulster, where the Protestant .settlers were 
longer on the soil and more numerous, they ivere driven into 
Enniskillen and Londonderry for refuge and were being be- 
sieged by Irish troops At the moment when Londonderry 
seemed doomed, an Irish Parliament met in Dublin, controlled 
by the native Irish. It attempted to repeal the whole Crom- 
wellian settlement of the land, restore the Roman Catholic 
church, and make Ireland independent of England This wa.s a 
policy to which James, as King of England, was opposed, but 
which in his present state he felt obliged to accept. 

Alarmed by the impending loss of Ireland and the loss of 
the vast estates held by Englishmen there, the English public 
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demanded the reconquest of the island A force was sent to 
relieve Londonderry, and Marshal Sehomherg, the most dis- 
tinguished general in William ’s service, was placed in charge of 
the army of reconquest. Sehomherg ’s forces were ill-trained, 
badly equipped, and inadequate, and James was able to hold 
most of the country against him To end the drain of the army 
m Ireland, which had helped in this year to prevent a series 
of victories on the continent, William took command in Ireland 
in person with an army of forty thousand men. James awaited 
his coming on the south bank of the river Boyne, while William 
reached the north bank on the thirtieth of June The battle 
of the Boyne was fought on the next day, and James, thinking 
all was lost by Ins defeat, fled to Prance Ireland was not, 
however, completely subdued until Limerick capitulated in the 
next year (1691). 

On this occasion a treaty was arranged, called the treaty of 
Limerick, which was to fix the status of Ireland on fair and 
generous terms for Roman Catholics. It provided free exer- 
cise of the Catholic religion as in the days of Charles II, amnesty 
for acts committed during the war, and the restoration of such 
estates to the native Irish as they held before the war. But 
the English Parliament proceeded to tear up the treaty without 
Ihe slightest regard for the observance of engagements All 
I Roman Catholic clergy were banished from the kingdom, and 
all Roman Catholic rebels, except those provided for by the 
* narrowest and strictest construction of the treaty of Limerick, 
’ were to suffer confiscation of goods and property. Roman Cath- 
olics were excluded from public office and ever (for the firat 
time) from the Irish Parliament, and a new set of penal laws, 
among the most atrocious in history, was perfected to burden 
I the Roman Catholics in the exercise of their religion Roman 
Catholic teachers were forbidden to teach, and Roman Catholic 
Irishmen were forbidden to send their children overseas to be 
educated as Roman Catholics 

By a series of enactments of William’s reign and later, Catho- 
! lie Irishmen were prevented from acquiring property and ex- 
i eluded from various occupations in which they might earn their 
' living They could not own a horse worth more than £5 ; they 
could not buy land or take any lease for a period longer than 
thirty-one years , they could not inherit lands from a Protestant ; 
they could not devise their estates to an eldest son if he were a 
Catholic, but must break them up by dividing them among all 
their .sons, and if the son of a Catholic became a Protestant, 
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the father’s rights in his property were greatly reduced. Catho- 
lics might not be employed as fowlers , they might not be solici- 
tors, law officers, or constables, and if engaged m business, 
except in the hemp and linen manufacture, they might not have 
more than two apprentices The principal purpose of tins code 
was the economic degradation of the Irish Catholics It was 
no worse than similar codes which Catholic nations were enforc- 
ing against their Protestant subjects, and it was thoroughly 
justifiable in the thinlung of the time Unfortunately, it de- 
graded the whole Irish nation. Catholics and Piotestants alike. 
The English Protestant domination of Ireland was absolutely 
complete, but the peace of deadness settled upon the iniliappy 
country The history of Ireland in the eighteenth century is 
preeminently the history of Ireland in the hands of the English 
Protestant landlord, very often a nonresident landlord, who 
drew the rents of the country year after year to England to 
enrich and beautify her life. ' 

To make the wretched country even more wretched the policy 
of restricting Irish industry, agriculture, and commerce in favor 
of English interests, which had begun in Charles II ’s reign 
with the prohibition of the importation of Irish cattle into 
' England and the exclusion of Irish ships from the colonial 
trade, was extended By acts of 1696 and later years, every- 
' thing exported from the plantations was forbidden 1 o be sent 
to Ireland, and although the leading Irish exports, consisting 
iof provisions, weie peimitted to be sent to the colonics, “it 
was of no avail to be permitted to export goods to the Planta- 
tions when the ships which carried them had to return empty ’ ’ 
The export of Insh woolen cloth and of Irish glass was pro- 
hibited, and the export trade in beer was cut off by the pro- 
hibition of the importation of hops except from Great Britain 
By the imposition of heavy duties in England, the provision 
; market in England was cut olT, but no duties on iiiipoi ts of 
1 British goods might be imposed in Ireland All that remained 
to the Irish was the provision market of the continent and the 
smuggling trade in wool, by means of which the cloth manu- 
facture of the eontment was in part built up to rival the British 
mdustry. On the other hand, the British did encourage the 
hemp and linen industry in the island by favorable tariff rates 
and bounties on production Even the English settlers in Ire- 
land resented the selfish mercantilism of the government’s 
I policy ; and in his bitterness Dean Swift could justly cry a few 
* years later, “The conveniency of ports and harbors which nature 
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bestowed so liberally on this kingdom is of no more use to us 
than a beautiful prospect to a man shut up in a dungeon.” 

Tub Eevolxjtionauy Settlement in Scotland 

"With the Restoration, Scotland, like Ireland, recovered its 
earlier status, wliicli had been destroyed by Cromwell For 
centuries Scotland had been an independent country, not sub- 
ject to either the English king or the English Parliament In 
1603 her King, James VI, had become King of England also. 
But the connection between England and Scotland did not go 
very far beyond the fact that the same individual was King 
in each country. When Charles I was executed, the Scottish 
estates proclaimed and crowned his son, Charles II, as their 
new king almost immediately, to show that they were masters 
of their own fate and not dependent upon their ally England 
In answer, Cromwell conquered the country in the battles of 
Dunbar and Worcester , and for some years Scotland was forci- 
' bly incorporated with England and Ireland into a single republic 
,and, under the Instrument of Government, sent representatives 
ito the Parliament at Westminster. With the Restoration, Scot- 
land recovered her independence with her own Parliament, her 
own law courts and system of law, her own Privy Council, 
and her own state church, which Charles II established on an 
Anglican basis, even though the larger number of the Scottish 
people were Presbyterians Scotland was not included in the 
scope of the benefits of the Navigation acts as reenacted after 
the Restoration; and to many Scots business men the complete 
recovery of independence was illusory, when coupled with the 
exclusion from the valuable trade of England and her colonies 
and the loss of valuable business opportunities. Attempts 
were made by the Scots to restore so much of the identity be- 
tween England and Scotland as would admit Scotsmen to Eng- 
lish trade Their policy of retaliatory Navigation acts to bring 
the English to tenus were of no avail, since they themselves 
had no valuable trade in which the English were interested. 

There was in Scotland a deep attachment for the Stuarts, 
if only because they were Scots, and James TI felt confident 
of his hold on Scotland in the midst of his difSculties with his 
English subjects Ho met, however, with strong resistance from 
the Scots when he suggested relief for his Roman Catholic 
subjects in Scotland. As in England, ho was forced to fall 
back upon the prerogative to accomplish what could not he 
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achieved through the Scots Parliament. He proclaimed tolera- 
tion for Catholics by a Declaration of Indulgence and sought 
to win supporters by including in it the Presbyterians, who had 
: been proscribed by Charles II His policy was not popular, 
but no serious resistance was offered But once the English 
subjects revolted against James II, his Scottish subjects were 
ready enough to join in the movement. Mobs destroyed the 
new Roman Catholic chapels, and other mobs ousted the Angli- 
can priests from tne churches which had been Presbyterian be- 
fore the Restoration. A convention Parliament assembled upon 
the advice of William, whom delegations from Scotland had 
visited in London. Since the exclusion of Presbyterians was 
suspended at William’s suggestion, the Scottish convention 
Parliament came almost entirely under Piesbyterian control. 
It declared the Scottish throne vacant, abolished the episcopal 
church in Scotland, drew up lists of grievances, and offered the 
crown of Scotland to William and Mary with the same order 
of succession as had been laid down m England William and 
Mary accepted the crown under the conditions attached and thus 
succeeded James II in Scotland as m England without difficulty. 

Among the Highland elans, however, there was a tradition 
of eager devotion to the house of Stuart They resented James 
II ’s deposition by a convention in lowland Edinburgh, and they 
had no thought of being ruled by a Dutchman. Moreover, they 
saw that the fall of the Stuarts would revive the influence of 
the Argyles whom they hated , and so, under the leadership of 
John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, they raised the 
, standaid of revolt in favor of James II. Dundee was killed in 
a brilliant charge (called the battle of Killiecrankie) upon a 
small force sent against him by William, and with his death 
active revolt petered out. As long, however, as hope could be 
expected from James by way of Ireland, the Highlanders hesi- 
tated to submit; only after the surrender of Limerick was it 
obvious that nothing could be done against the new govern- 
ment Finally, William set a day for the submission of the 
Highland clans, with a proviso that all who had not submitted 
by that time should be visited by fire and sword and all manner 
of hostility One Highland chief, MacDonald of Glencoe, took 
his time, but actually made his submission before the day set. 
His clan was notorious for its wildness, and certain Scots offi- 
cials of William ’s looked forward with pleasurable anticipation 
to wiping it out. Not knowing of his submission made to an 
official in a remote district, they eagerly gave the order for 
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punisliment, tlie extermination, of tPe -wliole elan. The cruel 
massacre of Glencoe which followed m the one stain upon the 
memory of William and Ins Scottish imnister.s 

During the progress of the Revolution of 1688 in Scotland, 
two changes of greatest importance weie effected The Presby- 
terian church was restored as the national church, as it remains 
to this day Even more signiffeaiii for the immediate future 
of Scottish history, the Parliament of Scotland a.sscrted and 
made good a claim to indepeiidenee from royal control. Hitherto, 
the Parliament of Scotland had been so completely under the 
domination of the crown that there was no possibility of its 
pursuing a line of policy which might result in a quarrel with 
England, or be antagonistic to English interests, or affect Eng- 
land’s foreign relations m any way This situation was altered' 
after 1690, and before long an independent policy was in- 
augurated which reacted directly upon English foreign policy^ 
Ever since their exclusion from the Engli-sh colonial trade 
at the time of the -Restoration, Scottish business men had sought 
larger trade opportunities. They now turned to the Scottrsh 
Parliament to induce it to create Scottish colonies and trade 
monopolies on the English model. In 1695 an act of the Scot- 
tish Parliament created a '‘company trading 1o Africa and the 
'Indies,” authorized to seize unoccupied territory in Asia, Africa, 
or America, plant colonies, construct forts, maintain troops, and 
iconcliido treaties. The company planned to raise a capital of 
£600,000 (lialf of it to be subscribed in England) for investment 
in the lueraiive East India trade It was the 'timi^ of Thomas 
Papillon ’s attack upon the British East India Company in Eng- 
, land. He had been unsiicces.sful so far m lii.s designs against 
the company and planned to use the Scottish entci prise to enter 
the Indian trade under cover of its charter The British East 
India Company raised such a protest against the Scottish com- 
pany tlirongli its parliamentary lobby, that representations were 
made to William to prevent tins injury to English trade The 
English .subscribers wore induced by this protest to withdraw 
Jheir subscriptions and the project failed. Bitter with resent- 
ment, the Scots reduced tlieir capitalizatiou and raised £400,- 
000, wliieli represented an unusual effort for a country as poor 
as Scotland was in 1696. They now planned a colony upon the 
isthmus of Darien or Panama to conduct the overland trade 
‘between the Atlantic and the Pacific. By this colony “at this 
door of the seas, tins key to the universe,” trade routes would 
‘be diverted, and Scotland would supplant the Netherlands as 
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tlie emporium of the world’s trade. Twelve hundred men set 
out to build New Edinburgh in New Caledonia, but Spaniards, 
; who claimed the region, together with the climate and disease 
i destroyed the venture with the loss of many lives and of all the 
money that had been invested. The Scots were aroused, they 
declared that the whole disaster was due to English jealousy, 
and Scotland was full of denunciation of the King and of Eng- 
land. The project came at a moment when William was con- 
cluding a delicate bit of diplomacy in which Spain was in- 
volved, and the presence of Scots in the Spanish colonial world 
came near to wrecking the whole negotiation William saw 
that Scotland oould not continue in her present status Either 
she must be completely separated from England, or completely 
amalgamated with her In his last message to the English 
Parliament, he urged that steps should be taken to perfect a 
complete union. 

The need was lendered imperative by the events of the nest 
years. Flaunting their independence, the Scots imitated the 
English act of Settlement of 1701 with an act of Security in 
1703-4, which provided that, after the death of Anne, her 
successor as King of Scotland should be chosen from the house 
of Stuart, but should not "be the same person as the next King 
of England, except under limitations giving Scotland rather 
complete independence of England This act was supported 
by a strong party working for separation from England alto- 
gether, which the English Parliament was loath even to con- 
sider in view of the War of Spanish Succession, in whioh Eng- 
land was then involved To prevent the possibility, the English 
Parliament put economic pressure upon Scotland to appoint 
commissioners to negotiate a more perfect union involving the 
fusion of the English and Scottish Parliaments into one body 
The populace in Scotland was wildly hostile to the idea The 
Scots Parliament, which was popularly believed to have been 
bribed, only consented to accept a treaty which the commis- 
sioners had drawn up because all English trade was opened to 
Scotsmen on the same terms as to Englishmen, and England 
agreed to pay Scotland the sum of £400,000 to compensate for 
the losses at Darien, though, of course, this was not the reason 
stated in the treaty. By the act of Union of 1707 the Scottish 
Parliament was merged with the English Parliament. Forty- 
five, Scottish members were sent to the House of Commons, and 
sixteen peers, elected from among the Scottish nobility, to the 
House of Lords. England and Scotland ceased to be separate 
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eonntries, and the kingdom of Great Britain came into being. 
The cro.sw of St. Andrew was superimposed upon the cross of 
St George to make the Union Jack as the new national flag 
The act of Union of 1707 i.s at once tlie culmmdtion of the 
Eevoliitionary settlement m Scotland and the logical end of the 
proces.s which hogaii when Henry VII married off his daughter, 
Margaret, to James IV, King of Scotland. 

Material Progress op the Restoration and Revolutionary 

Periods 

Many of the political developments of the peiiod of the 
Restoration and after the Revolution of 1688 were essentiaUy 
expressions of changes in social life, which represented a shift 
m power from tlie aristocracy of land to the rapidly increment- 
ing wealth of commerce and trade Interest in commercial 
activity and development, it must be kept in mind, was not 
confined to the professional merchant class The most notable 
enterprises, such as the Bast India Company and the Bank of 
England, were organized under the joint stock form, and con- 
sequently all sorts of people were able to participate in them 
through the ownership of .shares of their slock. Tlie commercial 
classes include all these stockholders, but their widespi ead extent 
is obscured by the anonymity of the individual investors The 
broader participation in business is revealed by a comparison 
of the numbers of shareholders in joint stock enterprises at 
different periods The Hudson’s Bay Company had 18 share- 
holders in 1670, 32 in 1672, and 89 in 1720 The British Bast 
India Company had 320 shareholders in 1688, 482 in 1693, and 
1200 in 1698. The Bank of England began with 1267 sub- 
scribers in 1694, and the Scottish Company trading to Africa 
and the Indies had 1317 in 1696. The stockholders in the com- 
mercial ventures included, among others, many of the wealthiest 
landowners and nobles, who, by reason of their personal interest 
in both commerce and land, had a divided allegiance in the effort 
of commerce to secure recognition at the expense of the land. 
Because of these considerations it is not possible to divide the 
political parties, the Whigs and the Tories, on economic grounds, 
except in the most general way. It might be said that, in the 
period after the Revolution, when men put their commercial 
holdings first, they were Whigs, when they put their landed 
interests in the foreground, they were Tories. Even this state- 
ment IS far from being entirely true. The Eiritish East India 
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Company ■was largely Whig in its membership before the Revo- 
lution During the struggle ivith Papillon, Josiah Child, the 
governor of the company, definitely advised that the company 
become Tory, since it was unwise to limit the authority of tlie 
erewn upon ■which the company’s charter rested, as the AYhigs 
■were doing Later, the South Sea Company, the greatest of 
all the English commercial ventures of the eighteenth century 
so far as its capitalization was concerned, was definitely a Tory 
company, founded by Robert Harley, the Tory politician At 
any rate, the union of interests in important individuals some- 
what softened and obscured the economic differences and issues, 
and made it possible for other older questions, like that of 
religion and the Anglican church, and for personal ambitions 
and antagonisms to continue to dominate paity polities 
While paity politics were not determined by economic con- 
siderations, it IS nevertheless true that the growth of the mer- 
cantile interests exercised an important influence on the larger 
aspects of public policy Toleration in religion was a concession 
to the London Preshyterian or Congregational merchant in 
recognition of his new importance The limitation of the 
monarchy by Parliament harks back to old London inoicliant 
class desires of the middle of the century, though the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was not chiefly due to London merchant influences. 
The national debt and the Bank of England were essentially 
commercial class gains; and the end of the long subservience 
to Prance, the entry into the war against Prance on the side 
of Holland, the shifting of the heaviest burden of taxation to 
land (as was done in William and Mary’s reign), the mainte- 
nance of the Navigation acts and other laws safeguarding the 
monopolies of English merchants, and the. commercial throttling 
of Ireland fulfilled the real desires of the mercantile classes and 
attest their new power in the state 
As in the earlier part of the century, the mercantile classes 
were in largest part associated with the city of London. Some 
indication of the growth of their interests is afforded by the 
development of the city. Prom a population of 339,000 m 
1634:, It had grown to nearly half a million in 1661, and 669,000 
in 1682, and was at that time only slightly smaller than Pains 
But in 1682 it was quite a different city from 1661 Then it 
had been a dirty tumbledown rookery of rotten medieval houses 
of wood and plaster, with narrow alleys for streets, endemic 
with disease and plague. In 1665 one of the periodic visitalioim 
of the plague swept over the city and during a year of unaliated 
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violence “swept away abont a hundred thousand souls ” This 
was, however, the last serious visitation, for within a year 
medieval London with its picturesqueness and germs ceased to 
exist. On September 2, 1666, a Are broke out in the city which, 
fanned by a violent gale, frustrated all attempts to cheek its 
ravages For five days it kept up the work of leveling the 
old city, and when at last the gale dropped, and gunpowder 
had blown a clear area in the path of the flames, two-thirds of 
London lay in smouldering embers with an estimated loss of 
£10,700,000 In no other way could the worn-out houses, the 
narrow streets, and disease-infested quarters have been scrapped 
so quickly , and the loss, heavy as it was, should really be charged 
to the depreciation account for the renewal of used-up appa- 
ratus 

The work of rebuilding the city was entrusted to a royal com- 
mission with extraordinary powers. Fortunately for modern 
London, the guiding genius of this commission was Christopher 
"Wren, a mathematician, who had turned architect. Without 
regard for ancient property lines or the former streets. Wren 
laid out straight and wide streets in all directions over the old 
area, and these were so generously conceived that only the 
coming of the automobile in our own time has given London a 
major traffic problem. As an example to private builders. Wren 
personally took in hand the design of the churches, about fifty 
in all, for the new city His supreme architectural achieve- 
ment was the cathedral church of St Paul’s, the second largest 
church in the world, though some of his smaller parish churches, 
such as St Dunstan’s in the East and St. Bride’s, which still 
stand in every part of the city, are extraordinarily beautiful. 
The style adopted for these buildings was the Renaissance, which 
Wren had learned from his master, Inigo Jones, and private 
builders tended to follow his example London was accordingly 
rebuilt as one of the most beautiful capitals of its time in 
Etirope Though, of course, most of modem London dates from 
the nineteenth century, some of the seventeenth century build- 
ings still I’emam 

To outward beauty were added many comforts and conven- 
iences as the seventeenth century progressed There had been 
water companies to supply the city with water ever since 1546 
and 1582, and another company, the New River Water Com- 
pany, was founded in 1605, but after the Restoration, and es* 
pecially after the Revolution, a large number of companies 
laid wooden pipes to all parts of the city and its suburbs to^ 
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supply good water. Hydrants were placed at regular intervals 
in tlie streets, and these were turned on at certain fixed times 
every day by an official of the company to supply water to 
subscribers in the neighborhood Water companies were also 
formed in a number of the other towns of England in this 
period. 

Another convenience was the institution of a system of a 
penny post for London in 1680, to carry letters anywhere in 
the city for a penny This was a private venture, providing 
SIX to eight deliveries a day in the city of London proper, and 
four in the suburbs The rest of the country was served by 
the royal post office, established by Charles I in 1638, but its 
rates were high, and in some places deliveries weie made only 
once a week. After the Revolution, London was for the first 
time lighted at night A company, known as the Convex Lights, 
controlled a newly invented whale-oil lamp of several candle- 
power, and in 1688 it contracted with the London authorities 
to maintain three thousand of these lamps at street intersections 
throughout the city on moonless nights during the period from 
September 29tli to April 25th only Shoidly before the Restora- 
tion the first coffeehouse appeared in London, and before the 
end of the seventeenth century there were said to oe tliree 
thousand coffeehouses in the city They were much more than 
shops where coffee could be drunlt. They provided centers for 
the discussion of politics, literature, and business, and for the 
spread of information and ideas, as well as lounging places and 
clubs for the comfortable enjoyment of leisure Every busi- 
ness trade and profession, every faction and party had its own 
particular coffeehouse, as earlier they had had inns, whei-e men 
of any special interest were always sure to find each other. 
It was here, too, that newspapers were kept on file, and the 
habit of new.spaper reading was formed 

For the first time in English histoi’y, it is now possible to 
indicate definitely something of the amount of English wealth 
and its annual increase Economics and statistics were be- 
ginning to be studied in England as “political arithmetic”; 
and from the calculations of its earliest practitioners, Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, William Davenant, and Gregory King, it is possible 
to give some definite figures Petty, writing in 1665, estimated 
the total wealth of England at 250 million pounds sterling, in- 
eluding the value of the land, houses, merchandise, farm siock, 
ships, and com The annual income of the country was forty- 
one and one-half million pounds sterling, the annual expendi- 
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ture forty million pounds sterling, and one and one-half million 
pounds sterling were saved or added to the national capital 
each year. Davenant and King, writing between 1688 and 1696, 
estimated the capital value of the kingdom at 650 million 
pounds sterling, (including in that figure the capitalized value 
of earnings, winch Petty had oinilted), the annual income at 
forty-three million, and the annual exxicnses at forty-one mil- 
lion .seven hundred thousand pounds, leaving about two million 
pounds a year to be added to eaxntal If the calculations are 
in any .sense complete and correct, there was steady progress 
in English economic life between the Kestoration and the end 
of the century. 

Some part of the annual surplus or savings was unquestion- 
ably due to agriculture, but profits in agriculture were apt to 
go into more elaborate country houses, as we know from the 
fine country houses in England built after the Eestoration, and 
into improvements m farming, and do not figure largely in 
the accounts of the political arithmeticians, who were not jiar- 
ticnlarly concerned with improved farms or fine houses. Ire- 
land contributed from £400,000 to £622,000 annually to the 
English surplus, in the form of rents paid to absentee land- 
lords living in England, and this sum, equal to from one-fifth 
to one-third of the annual national surplus, gives the real ex- 
planation of the determination of Englishmen in the later seven- 
teenth century never to let Ireland go Manufacturing was of 
comparatively less importance The woolen cloth industry, 
the greatest of English industries, did not recover from the 
slump of the civil war period and even went backward after 
the Eestoration. At the time of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes by Louis XIV of Prance in 1685, there was an in- 
flux of Protestant Preneh refugees into England, who brought 
with them not only implements and valuables estimated to be 
worth three million pounds, but processes, techniques, and skills 
of much imxiortanee ‘ ‘ They instruct us in manufactures which 
support millions of poor,” wrote one contemporary, “increase 
the wealth of every person in the state and make us formidable 
to onr neighbors ” Following on tlicir heels came a Dutch 
migration in the train of William III By thc.se foreigners 
many new industries were introduced and established, and an 
inventiveness and adaptability were introduced into English 
industry which had not been much in evidence to this time It is 
not, however, until the eighteenth century that manufacturing 
came into its own. 
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The chief source of the admitted prosperity of the second 
half of the seventeenth century was overseas trade. Some 
idea of the profits made in such trade may be caught from 
figures like these, the African Company made 210 per cent 
profits between 1660 and 1664, and the British East India Com- 
pany paid 8401/2 per cent dividends between 1057 and 1691. 
Gregory King gave overseas trade credit for practically the 
whole of the annual national savings, except for the Irish rents. 
Without the profits of overseas trade apparently the nation 
would just have been making both ends meet If this be true, 
even approximately, there is a certain justice in the new political 
importance taken, since the Restoration, by the mercantile 
classes. 

Finally, as a part of the discussion of the material progress 
of the second half of the seventeenth centnry must be indicated 
the developments in civibzation with which it was accompanied. 
Even as early as the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
geographical discoveries had greatly enlarged men’s outlook 
and had given them a new attitude toward their place in the 
world and toward the value of their own ideas and systems. 
The realization of the wealth and dense population of China, 
for example, with its 300 million inhabitants, had led western 
Europeans to see that their continent was but a small fragment 
of the world. More striking still was the existence of happi- 
ness, virtue, and culture among the Chinese in the absence of 
western civilization; and thinking men were presently led to 
question the value, or at least the necessity, of certain char- 
acteristic western institutions, such as Chiistianity. Attempts 
were subsequently made to work out those religious ideas which 
had universal validity, from which an important speculative 
movement, known as Deism, developed an abstract deity. The 
enlargement of the infinite was even further advanced by as- 
tronomical investigations, which were capped by Sir Isaac 
Newton’s demonstration that the world was but an atom in 
space, whirling around the sun, and the sun itself was only 
another atom whirling around something else. Newton’s con- 
cept of the universe was strictly mathematical and actually 
provided a basis for a mathematical philosophy long before 
the ^ present twentieth century development in that direction. 
While there was nothing verbally or logically impossible in a 
reconciliation between the God of the Bible, who walked in gar- 
dens and looked after the everyday life of individuals, with 
the ruler of the vastness of the newly unfolded cosmos, it was 
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difSctilt for men’s imaginations to make the transformation, 
and a mechanistic concept of the world might have been ac- 
cepted There was available, however, an abstract god of reason, 
whom the seventeenth century philosophers had evolved in then- 
attempts to answer the question of the essential requirements 
of religion; and this rational deity now came into his own to 
replace the God of Christian tradition, at least in the minds of 
the leaders of thought and among those Avho followed the current 
intellectual fashion 

The consequent rejection of the theistic notion of God’s daily 
intervention in the affairs of this woild had important reactions 
upon late seventeenth century life and thinking It made im- 
possible further arguments in favor of the divine right of kings, 
which could not be impugned successfully as long as people 
thought of the king as the direct representative of the personal 
ruler of the universe Those politicians who spoiled the at- 
tempts of Charles II and James II to reestablish a divine right 
government in England by overthrowing James II m 1688 
would have seized control under any circumstances, but they 
found their way made easier by the general attitude of mind 
which rejected divine right They were i)rovided with an elab- 
orate justification for what they had done m the writings of 
Jolin Loeke, who drew his best arguments from the antitheistie 
armory. In place of the king as a divine agent, Locke repre- 
sented him as exercising his powers as the result of a compact, 
which was the only way of fixing relations of men to each other 
without relying upon the intervention of a superior power. 
The compact idea had already been used for the purpose of 
justifying absolute power by those earlier political philosophers 
who rejected divine right but continued to uphold absolutism 
Locke’s great significance is due to the fact that since he was 
defending a Revolution which created a constitutional monarchy, 
he understood how to make the compact idea the basis of a lim- 
ited government, and as a result his works were used as the 
standard text-books of constitutionalists everywhere all through 
the eighteenth century Unfortunately, neither Locke nor his 
fellow political scientists had sufficient data regarding the actual 
historical processes by which governments came into existence, 
and why, to produce anything of scientific value in the field of 
political science, even though their own ideas are interesting 
and have been of the greatest importance, especially in the case 
of Locke’s, in shaping political institutions of later times in 
England, Prance, and in the United States. Unfortunately 
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too, later political theorists have followed very closely their 
methods 

In a more general way, over and beyond politics, the new 
nonlheistie point of view of the woild, together with the re- 
action from other-worldliness which attended the failure of 
Puritanism, created a new interest in the study of nature, 
from the human body up to the laws of the universe. Sir Isaac 
Newton, foi example, in addition to propounding tlie theory 
of gravitation to explain the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
worked out the compound nature of white light and invented 
calculus; and Sir Robert Boyle advanced his law regarding 
the relation between pressures and volumes of gases There 
was also a greater tendency to investigate social phenomena 
as necessary parts of the world in which men lived. In this 
connection, however, there was less objectivity than in tlie nat- 
ural sciences, since men were less interested in abstract truth 
than m justifying their actions and requirements by elaborate 
explanations and logical expositions of general postulates which 
seemed to give them support. Much of the same criticism that 
IS made of the political theorists holds for the new economic 
theorists, who make their first appearance in the Restoration 
period. They wrote books on political arithmetic or statistics, 
such, as Sir Wilham Petty’s book already mentioned, and they 
also wrote more theoretical expositions of the laws and rules 
which influenced business and prosperity, such as the tracts 
of Sir Josiah Child, governor of the British East India Com- 
pany. But while they gave an air of generality to their woik, 
they were nearly always interested in advancing some particular 
interests, such as those of woolen cloth industry or, more gen- 
erally, those of the British Bast India Company, under cover 
of their general laws. They did, however, alter the prevailing 
notion of mercantilism, the national trade policy, and were 
responsible for its later eighteenth century form. 

In the narrower field of fine arts in the Restoration and 
Revolution periods, English letters flourished as always, though 
the prevailing laxity in English society gives to much of the 
work of the Restoration a salaciousness which is un-English. 
On the other hand, Milton and Bunyan carried on the Puritan 
tradition across the boundaries separating the Puritan age from 
modern times, and Pope and Swift, Addison, Steele, and DeEoe 
created so brilliant an era in the reign of Queen Anne that 
their time is often called the Augustan Age of English litera- 
ture. In painting, there was no English artist of first rank. 
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but foreign artists, such as Peter Lely and Godfrey Kneller, 
found employment doing portraits of the gieat and near gieat 
111 architecture, Inigo Jones and Wren are among the masters, 
and the fire gave Wren the oppoitumty to make London his 
monument In the lessei art of wood carving, Grinling Gib- 
bons decorated the rooms of William and Mary’s additions 
to the palace at Hampton Court and many a country house with 
his beautiful mouldings and cornices, winch are the envy of 
collectors today. In music, ivliieh ivas enthusiastically patron- 
ized by Charles II, Henry Pin cell stands a.s the one musical 
genius of the very first order produced by England He was 
organist of the Royal Chapel, and some distinguished ehurcli 
music as well as grand opera stands to Ins name Such cul- 
tural achievements as these lead in a procession of notable 
general increases in the standard of living, which were to play 
an important part in the life of the eighteenth century When 
the existing organization of production no longer sufficed to 
provide the increasing demands for goods to meet these new 
standards, the way was ready for those changes in production, 
called the Industrial Revolution, which are the most important 
factor in the history of the next period. 

There were several very important developments in practice 
in connection with public finance which, almost unnoticed in 
William’s own time, actually did as much to affect the char- 
acter of future political development as the more formal con- 
stitutional declarations and statutes In the first place. Parlia- 
ment began to guarantee loans for the Avar ivitli France and 
made itself responsible for deficiencies in the revenues appropri- 
ated to serve these loans. Out of the guarantee of loans greiv 
Parliament’s acceptance of its responsibility for the upkeep 
of the fighting services, which had hitherto been a charge on 
the CroAvn. The moment that Parliament accepi.ed responsi- 
bility for major state expenditures, reality took form aiouiid 
the parliamentary claims of sovereignty. 

The meanness and pettiness in the parliamentary practice 
of appropriating normal croAvii revenues as the base funds for 
the service of loans Avas only less important in the practical 
business of setting up parliamentary sovereignty in the state 
For as the civil list of the king Avas cut away by parliamentary 
usurpations, the executive authority grew Aveaker. 

Parliamentary responsibility for ’ expenditures was followed 
by an inspection of the accounts and the activities of the execu- 
tive spending departments and by requests for technical as- 
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sistance to the Treasury, out of which grew the notion that 
these executive departments, meludmg the Treasury, were actu- 
ally responsible to the Parliament Although these develop- 
ments were clearly under way during the reign of William and 
Mary, there was at the time no idea of the results to which 
they would lead during the first half of the eighteenth century 
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CHAPTER XVII 


DYNASTICISM AND MERCANTILISM 
FOREIGN POLICY, 1G97-1763 

After the death of Queen Anne in llli, the house of Ilnnover sncccedod 
to the English throne in aecoidaiice with the act of Settlement adopted 
in 1701, In this act Parliament passed ovei the Catholic moinbers of the 
house of Stuait and went hack to Elizabeth, daughter of Janies I, who 
had maiiied Piederick of the Palatinate Of then ehildion Sophia had 
lomained Piotoatant and had inaiiied the Elector of Haiiovei She and 
her hens “being Piotestant’’ 'were to auceeed Anne Sophia’s son Qeoige 
came to the English tin one in 1714 

The sovereigns of the house of Ilanovei are 

George I, 1714 1727 

Geoige 11, 1737-1760 

Gooigo 111, 3760-1820 

Gooige IV, 1820-1830 

William IV, 1830-1837 

Victoria, 1837-1903 

Edward VII, 1901-1910 

George V, 1930-1936 

Edward VIII, J anuary-Decomber, 1936 

George VI, 1936— 

George II was the son of George I, George III was the grandson of 
George II, Geoige IV and Wilbani TV wore the sons of Geoige III Vic- 
toria was the daughter of the Duke of Kent, anothei son of George III, 
Edwaid VII was the son. of Vieloria, and Geoige V was the son of Edward 
VII Eaily in the World War, George V changed the name of the royal 
family to that of the house of Wiiidsoi. Edward VIII abdicated in 
December, 1936, assuming the title of Duke of Windsor His brothei, 
the Duke of Yoik, took Ins place as Geoige VI. Edward VIII and 
Geoige VI aie the sons of Geoige V. 


Europe in the early eighteenth century was still a world 
of comparative poverty, in which there was not enough food, 
goods, and wealth to insure even a minimum of well-being for 
everybody In such a world statesmen of every country de 
sired to get a disproportionate share of what there was for 
their own nation by various laws and practices designed to ad- 

366 
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vance the economic interests of their own people at the expense 
of every other group This policy was called mercantilism 
The desire to increase the national wealth faster than it in- 
creased in other countries was not merely a desire for more 
creature comforts. It had an idealistic side iii an aspiiation 
for power and nnpoi lance in European polilics, which only 
the possession of woaltli could give The ideas of the proper 
ways of carrying out of the mercantilist aim were tinctured 
in England by certain old notions, surviving from the Middle 
Ages The first of these was that gold and .silver were the sole 
forms of wealth, or commanded all forms of wealth, and that 
no nation could be powerful which did not control large stores 
of gold and silver It was believed that it was the duty of 
governments to stimulate all forms of wealth-production at 
home, in agriculture, shipbuilding, and industry, so as to 
provide materials for export to other countries, since in a state 
like England, where there were no gold and silver mines, the only 
method of increasing the supply of gold and silver in the coun- 
try was through the process of foreign trade, by selling more 
to the foreigner than was purchased from him. The suspicion 
that every business deal involved a loss for the buyer or the 
seller gave even greater vogue to the purpose to sell more and 
buy less. There would thus be created a favorable balance 
of trade, which would be paid in precious metals At first, 
the strict economist insisted that England should have a favor- 
able trade balance with every country, but later writers were 
satisfied to have the general trade balance favorable To 
insure such favorable trade balances tariffs were built up, 
favorable trade treaties were negotiated, and prohibitory 
schedules imposed upon goods from nations, such as France, 
which threatened to sell more to England than England sold 
to them. 

While the desire to prevent the foreigner from selling more 
than he bought was never overlooked in such tariff manipula- 
tion, a further consideration in the eighteenth century was the 
reaction of trade upon English industry and agriculture. The 
importation of certain manufactured goods was practically pro- 
hibited, not only to insure that the superior foreign article 
would not be purchased in such quantities as to help create 
an unfavorable trade balance, but to encourage manufacture 
at home and to raise the rent of lands by creating work for 
the poor and a demand for Engli.sh agricultural products At 
the same time markets for English manufactured goods abroad 
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•were definitely eneonraged by trade treaties, such as the Metlmen 
treaty -with Portugal in 1703 Under its terms English woolen 
manufacturers received a monopoly of the Portuguese markets 
In return, the better French wines weie practically excluded 
from the English maiket in favor of the heavy heady wines 
of Portugal, and those w'ho protested were assured that “the 
preserving our looms and the rents of Great Britain was of 
greater consequence to the nation than gratifying our palates 
with French wines ” 

A second idea, surviving from the medieval tradition, was 
that of the beauty of self-sufficiency. The early medieval town 
had to be self-sufficient, that is, provide for all its own needs 
from its own resources, because of the absence of communica- 
tion with the outside world When the development of trans- 
port made this no longer necessary, the continuance of self- 
sufficiency was insisted upon as desirable. The vested interests 
which had grown up under the piotcction of natural isolation 
were entitled to some consideration against the unfair com- 
petition of outsiders Moreover, in time of discord or war, the 
veiy existence of the community might be threatened by the 
sudden cutting off of some essential product, if outside supplies 
were depended upon. In the reign of Edward HI, this town 
policy was taken over as a national policy, and ever since the 
end of the fourteenth century the ideal was national self-suffi- 
ciency In tlie seventeenth century, the desire to be independent 
of other nations for goods and products was an important fac- 
tor m stimulating colonization and the acciuisition of the colonial 
empire , and in the eiglitcenth century, when the value of sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, dyestuffs, and furs in the economy of Europe 
came to be realized, self-sufficiency was subtly changed into 
a desire to control these colonial pioducts and acquire them at 
the lowest possible price for European distribution The self- 
sufficient empire was substituted for the self-sufficient nation. 
That empire was an integral whole, with certain regional sub- 
divisions of labor and activity. To Great Britain was allocated 
the business of manufacture for the whole empire, while the 
colonies were to be markets for British manufactured goods 
and were not to establish competing industries of their own. 
So keen were the British for the exclusive right to carry on 
imperial manufacturing that Franklin once twitted them by 
remarking “Nature has put bounds to your abilities, but none 
to your desires Britain would, if she could, manufacture and 
trade for all the world, England for all Britain, London for 
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all England, and every Londoner for all London.” Adam 
Smith asserted of the Biitish, “Yon have sought to raise up a 
nation of customers m the colonies,” and William Pitt the 
Elder confirmed these views by his declaration “that if the 
Americans [and he might have added the West Indians and 
Irish] should manufacture a lock of wool or a horseshoe, he 
would fill their ports with ships and their towns with tioops. ” 
When the colonials in Ireland and in America began to develop 
a woolen cloth manufacture which might compete with that of 
Great Britain, the woolen cloth manufacturers carried through 
the piohibition of the export of the cloth except to England 
and Wales, where heavy duties denied it a market When the 
fine printed calicoes and chintzes of East India came into fash- 
ion, the woolen interests again succeeded in getting Parliament 
to protect English -woolens by forbidding the use of calicoes 
and chintzes in England Similarly, the manufacture of beaver 
hats and of iron in the colonies was strangled by parliamentary 
statutes during the first half of the eighteenth century On 
the other hand, the colonials were to have monopolies o£ the 
production of colonial wares, such as tobacco This would grow 
m eighteen counties in England and had to be stamped out 
regularly by regiments of dragoons because planted m defiance 
of the law. Colonial shipping, excepting that of Ireland, was, 
moreover, admitted on absolutely equal terms with the shipping 
of Great Britain into the carrying trade of the empire. Finally, 
the production of tar, pitch, hemp, and masts and yards in the 
colonies for export to England was encouraged by bounties 
It should be noted, however, that mercantilism was never a 
consistently developed and purposefully applied policy on the 
part of the English statesmen and politicians of the eighteenth 
century They were too much concerned with the exploitation 
of the government of England and the enjoyment of its per- 
quisites and patronage to show any initiative in forcing the ideas 
of mercantilism into law, or putting them into practice. The 
pure abstract theory of mercantilism was scarcely formulated 
and certainly never led to government action On the other 
hand, certain vested interests were constantly seeing oppor- 
tunities for larger piofits if they could get special privileges, 
concessions, bounties, tariff schedules, and restrictions upon for- 
eign competitors By defending these on the ground of the 
mercantilist idea, which every Englishman accepted, and by 
clever identification of private advantage with the national 
welfare, certain groups were able to call upon the generally 
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held beliefs of Englishmen as their justification and right, 
through which they were able to secure government action in 
their interests. It is this series of concessions, interventions, 
and diplomatic actions obtained by the vested interests from 
a rather phlegmatic government that constitutes the eonerete 
practice of mercantilism in England in the eighteenth century. 
The special inteiasts most clamorous for this sort of help were 
the woolen manufacturers, the agriculturalists, the fur traders, 
the ship owners, the slave traders, the sugar planters, and the 
land speculators All of these groups had close connections 
with the colonies m Ireland, Ameiiea, and India; and their 
powerful influence made the colonial aspects of mercantilism 
especially important, not only in shaping the practical details 
of the policy of the government toward the existing colonies, 
but in initiating policies which led to aggressive measures 
against other powers and led to the acquisition of new colonies 

The influence of special interests in initiating war and peace 
IS most clearly shown through a study of the more important 
wars of the eighteenth century These were • 

The War of the Spanish Succession, 1702-1713 
(Queen Anne’s War in colonial history) 

The War of the Polish Succession, 1733-1738 
The War of Jenkins’ Ear, 1739- 
The War of the Austrian Succession, 1740-1748 
(King George’s War in colonial history) 

The Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763 

(The Ereneh and Indian War m colonial history) 

The War of the Spanish Succession was concluded by the 
treaty of Utrecht m 1713 , the War of the Polish Succession 
was concluded by the treaty of Vienna in 1738 ; the War of 
the Austrian Succession ended with the treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe 
in 1748 , and the Seven Years’ War, in the treaty of Paris in 
1763. 

In aU these wars a number of European states were engaged, 
among which France, Austria, Prussia, and Spam were always 
found. These four nations were largely influenced by dynastic 
ambitions and desire for territorial aggrandizement. Their 
ruling families were determined to extend the number of cities 
and provinces over which they held sway and to secure the 
vacant thrones of Poland and Spain for themselves or for mem- 
bers of allied houses Great Britain, likewise, took part in all 
these wars, excepting the War of the Polish Succession. Unlike 
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the other powers, however, Great Britain had no desire for 
territorial gams on the continent and had, in general, veiy 
little interest in continental affairs, except for the fact that 
after 1714 tlie King of England was also Elector of Hanover 
Hanover did not belong to Great Britain, however, and the 
only connection between the two conntiies lay in the fact that 
one man combined in Ins own person the separate offices of 
elector in one and king in the other. In a very general way. 
Great Britain claimed to be interested in the balance of power 
in Europe, which these ware constantly altered , but no British 
government in the eighteenth century went to war solely for the 
sake of maintaining the balance of power, or of preserving the 
liberties of Europe from destruction A closer study of events 
shows that in every case where Great Britain entered one of 
these wars, her government was driven to action by influential 
business interests which saw themselves excluded from expansion 
or threatened in their present activities by events in Europe and 
elsewhere, unless Great Britain went to Avar In the one ease 
where there were no British business interests involved, in the 
War of the Polish Succession, Great Britain did not participate 
in the liostilities 

Tins Avhole matter of the influence of the mercantilist theory 
and its relation to other factors in shaping British policy is 
made clearer and more vivid when the developments of the 
century are studied in some detail. 

The War oe the Spanish Succession 

Ever since 1665, it will be remembered, an idiot and im- 
becile named Carlos II had been on the throne of Spam He 
had no heirs of his body. His elder sister, Maria Theresa, 
was married to Louis XIV, the King of Prance, who was, fur- 
thermore, the son of Carlos II ’s aunt, and his younger sister 
was married to the Emperor, who was the son of another aunt 
of Carlos. Both these sovereigns had expectations of inlieriting 
the crown of Spam, based on their various claim.s of marriage 
and blood relationship to the Spanish royal family. The rivalry 
of the two sovereigns threatened to precipitate a new war ; and 
to axmid this William III made a secret treaty with Louis XIV 
in 1698, in which a division of the territories of the King of 
Spam was arranged for. Louis, realizing that William would 
not permit his acquisition of Spam, was anxious to forestall 
the formation of an Austro-Spanish empire which would eon- 
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trol European affairs, while William’s object was to prevent 
such an increase in the power of Prance as might endanger 
Holland and England. Both sovereigns were dominated by 
political considerations; and, convinced of each other’s good 
faith, they made mutual concessions Louis was to rcecive 
Naples and the Basque provinces, the Emperor was to receive 
Milan, and a young piinee of the house of Wittlesbaeh, the 
Elector of Bavaria, a grandson of the Emperor, was to receive 
Spain proper, the Spanish Netherlands, and the Indies The 
arrangement was as nearly an ideal solution of the question 
as could be found, but the young prince died within a few 
months of the negotiation of the treaty In 1700 a second treaty 
was made, which provided that Louis was to get all of the 
Italian possessions of Spain, Milan as well as Naples, and the 
Archduke Charles, son of the Emperor Leopold, was to receive 
continental Spam and the colonies The territorial acquisitions 
of Prance seemed slight m comparison with those of Austria; 
but Louis, with his knowledge of geography, had achieved 
control of the strategic passes of Europe and had split the new 
Austro-Spanish state into such isolated sections that it could 
have no real strength. Leopold refused to accept the treaty, 
and the Spanish people would not consent to any partition of 
their empire. When Carlos II ceased to live in November of 
1700, it was found that, disregarding the partition treaties, 
he had made a will, bequeathing his dominions in their entirety 
to Philip, the second grandson of Louis XIV Should Philip 
refuse to accept the inheritance, it was to go to the Archduke 
Charles. 

In the face of this will, Louis XIY believed that unless he 
took all for his grandson, Cliarles would claim all for him- 
self. With the feeling that William III of England would not 
fight against his own ally Leopold, and Ins son Charles, to force 
them to regard the treaty and disregard the will, Louis XIV 
at once installed his grandson as king in Madrid, and by the 
spring of 1701 he had occupied all the Spanish lands with a 
force that defied dislodgment. 

The Tories were in power in England and refused to join 
any war against Louis XIV to prevent his “destruction of the 
liberties of Europe ’’ They were too busy impeaching Whig 
politicians, such as Somers and Montagu, to concern them- 
selves with the overturn of the balance of power. In a general 
way, the Tories who took this stand represented certain agri- 
cultural classes who were not much concerned with going to 
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(?ar ■with Prance. As they knew from their experiences during 
the recent war, which ended m 1697, hostilities meant high 
land taxes , and, having no material interests which were threat- 
ened by the recent French move, they prelerred peace. 

On the other hand, those agriculturists who were wool raisera 
were vitally interested in the cloth trade, since an active demand 
for Bntifdi cloth meant high wool prices and high rents They 
particularly valued the Meditciranean market, and they could 
not be unconcerncfl with basic political changes in that region. 
They probably recognized that the coming of French influence 
to Spam might be followed by the imposition of a high protec- 
tive tariff, similar to the French tariff, to keep out English 
cloth Later these interests, represented politically by the Earl 
of Nottingham and the High Church Tories, played an im- 
portant part in negotiating the Methuen treaty with Portugal, 
which assured the Portuguese cloth market to England, they 
were responsible for those naval expeditions to the Mediter- 
ranean, which led to the capture of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
and they were the authors of the policy of “No peace without 
Spain ” 

The commercial classes saw themselves in even greater danger 
from the aggressions of Prance In America, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was being harassed Holland and the Spanish 
Netherlands wore the most important channels of communica- 
tion with central Europe, through which immense volumes of 
woolen cloth and East Indian goods passed to Britain’s best 
market in Germany. Louis’s seizure of the Spanish throne 
for his grandson involved the Spanish Netherlands and im- 
periled the trade lines, and to protect them Holland and Aus- 
tria must be assisted Later, the commercial men insisted that 
the only adequate security against Prance would be provided 
by restoring to Dutch hands a series of Barrier forts, originally 
provided for in 1697 in the treaty of Ryswiek, on the borders 
of the Spanish Netherlands and Prance, and the provision of 
such a barrier became an object of their policy, which was 
adopted by their political representatives, the Whigs. 

Most specifically, Louis’s action in 1701 thwarted the hopes 
of English investors, the “moneyed-men” of London In the 
last decades of the seventeenth century, capital accumulated 
rapidly in England While considerable amounts of this were 
consumed by the war with Prance in William and Mary’s reign, 
and other sums were invested in commercial companies, such 
as the British East India Company, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
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pany, and the African Company, in water companies, and in- 
dustrial undertakings, there was not sufficient outlet there ; and 
capitalists turned to colonial expansion and development in 
America and Ireland After the peace of Eyswiek they became 
particularly interested in the possibilities of trade develop- 
ment in the markets of Spanish America They wanted the 
right to shaie in the fabulous profits to be made out of the 
slave tiade m Spanish America In exploiting that business 
they believed there would he untold opportunities for invest- 
ment with the assurance of a lucrative return As in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, when John Hawkins had sold his negroes in Spanish 
America to the anger of Philip II, this trade was a jealously 
guarded Spanish monopoly Political conditions in Europe 
which indicated the imminent dissolution of Spain led English- 
men to expect to achieve the long-dcsired entrance into this 
trade. 

Louis XIV was not content only to increase the territories 
over which his dynasty ruled. He was ready to further the 
interests of French business men, who, like those of England, 
were looking to the slave trade of Spamsh America as a field 
for investment and profit In August of 1701 he secured the 
Asiento, or monopoly of the slave trade in Spanish America, 
for the Preneli Guinea Company, a step which gave a sinister 
cast to his practical rejection of an English proposal that Eng- 
lish traders be given the same privileges as the French in Span- 
ish America. At the same time the navy of France promised 
to put an end to the smuggling trade between the Spanish 
and British colonies English traders saw themselves cut off 
from the riches of the Spanish colonial world, and a vigorous 
agitation for war with Prance spread through the commercial 
classes Pamphlets were written and petitions circulated for 
war with Prance; and although tlie gentlemen who presented 
one petition to the House of Commons were put into prison, 
the force of public opinion was so great that the House and its 
Tory leaders finally gave way Meanwhile, Louis had alarmed 
HoUand hy seizing the Barrier fortresses between Holland and 
France in the Spamsh Netherlands, which the Dutch regarded 
as essential to their bberty, and on September 7, 1701, 'Williaiu 
III was able to bring the Grand Alliance of England and Hol- 
land and other nations mto existence to olicck French aggression. 
Louis presently made another move which assured even the 
Tory support of the war. Standing at James TI’s death-bed, 
he acloiowledged his son James HI as King of England The 
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Tones were determined to have no Catholic Stuart restoration 
in England, and in the face of Louis’s gesture they voted the 
war taxes which assured England’s active participation in the 
contest. 

It IS worth while to note what England and Holland were 
chiefly thmking of when they joined the war, as indicated in 
the treaty of the Grand Alliance They were not concerned 
with Louis’s control of Siiain in Eurojic They pledged them- 
selves to “redress the balance of power” by turning Italy over 
to the Emperor, they insisted on the retention of the Barrier 
fortresses by Holland, and they stipulated for the Protestant 



succession in England Above all, they determined to win 
commercial rights in the Spanish colonies, to retain everything 
they could make their own in the colonies, and to exclude Prance 
entirely from the transatlantic markets The treaty of IJtreeht, 
which concluded the war, shows clearly the same mercantilist 
aims. England acquired no continental European territory 
except the fortress of Gibraltar and the island of Minorca, 
which controlled the Mediterranean In America the fishing 
grounds were safeguarded by the acquisition of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, and the French surrendered all rights in 
the fur trading regions m which the Hudson’s Bay Company 
operated. By a special treaty with Spain, called the Asiento 
treaty, English merchants were to be given a monopoly of the 
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slave trade m Spanish America, together ■with the rights to 
trade in a limited way at Panama. So highly valued -were 
the slave trade and the Panama concession that they -were the 
e'Sective causes of England’s entry into her next war Other 
important, though indirect, advantages accrued to England a.s 
a result of the war. Holland was enfeebled by the stiuggle and 
sank from her premier position among the maritime powers. 
She was not able even to make good her desire to share in the 
Spanish American trade, which her ally monopolized Franco 
was impoveiishcd and wa,s not in a condition to threaten the 
peace of Europe for a generation. Louis XIV ’s grandson, 
Philip V, was permitted to retain the throne of Spain, but he 
was stripped of the Spanish Netherlands and the Italian prov- 
inces, which went to the Emperor, and careful stipulations were 
laid down forbidding the union of the crowns of Prance and 
Spam. 

The Long Peace, 1713-1739 

The interplay of dynastic and mercantilist motives is well 
illustrated by the limtory of events after the treaty of Utrecht 
At the tune of the negotiation of the treaty, Tory ministers con- 
trolled the government. Their interest m mercantilist policies 
extended only as far as the Mediterranean cloth trade and the 
slave trade, which they safeguarded and secured For the rest, 
they were willing to see Prance build up her industries to the 
utmost extent through freer trade with England, on the theory 
that greater wealth m Prance meant greater prosperity for 
England They went so far as to negotiate a trade treaty with 
the French, supplementary to the political clauses of the treaty 
of Utrecht, but with some Tory help, the "Whigs, whose policy 
was more thoroughly mercantilistic, prevented its ratification 
in England. 

As the situation in foreign affairs developed in the years 
following the settlement of 1713, the peace of Europe was 
disturbed not by Prance, but by Spam On the death of Louis 
XIV, his grandson, Philip V of Spain, desired to secure the 
regency of Prance for himself at the expense of the Duke of 
Orleans, who had been named to that office. The Spanish 
Queen, Elizabeth Parnese, was the second wife of Philip, Since 
her stepson was to inherit Spam from Ins father, she wished 
to acquire kingdoms in Italy for her own sons at the expense 
of Austria The personal position of the Duke of Oiieans m 
opposition to Philip, the Wliig determination to prevent a union 
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of Prance and Spain under Philip’s control, Elizabeth’s ambi- 
tion, and George I’s desire to secure a guarantee of two little 
provinces, which he had just secured for Hanover at the expense 
of the Swedes, led to an undcistanding between Prance and Eng- 
land, which soon developed into a quadruple alliance of Prance, 
Great Britain, Holland, and Austria In the year or two which 
followed, treaties were made under British influence to tie up 
the whole of western and northern Europe by means of dynastic 
guarantees to insure peace There were, however, certain diffi- 
culties the restless purpose of Elizabeth Paincse m Italy, the 
chartering of an Imperial and Royal East India Company of 
Ostend by the Emperor in 1722, and the desire of the Einpeior 
to secure the acceptance of certain pledges, called the Piagmatic 
Sanction, providing for the succession of his daughter to the 
Hapsburg inheritance intact. At first Spam and Austria seemed 
to draw very closely together, and Austria abandoned England 
and Prance The Italian question ivas settled by an agreement 
for double marriages between the Spanish and Austrian houses, 
and Spam accepted the Pragmatic Sanction and gave the Ostend 
Company more favored nation treatment m Spanish dominions 
than was accorded to either the Dutch or the English. The 
British government replied by new treaties in 1725 with Prance 
and Holland, which sought to enforce most favored nation treat- 
ment m Spanish dominions for the South Sea Company and 
used all available diplomatic devices to secure the suppression 
of the Ostend Company entirely Por a time wmr threatened 
between the Austro-Spanish group and England and her allies, 
and the common cry was, “We must lose our trade or engage 
in war ’’ The Spaniards ivcnt so far in 1727 as to attack 
Gibraltar, and the British blockaded the treasure fleet at Porto 
Bello, but war was not declared, and witliiii a few months 
negotiations were successful in inamtaming peace The Em- 
peror agreed to suspend the charter of the Ostend Company 
for seven years, and in 1731, in a treaty .signed at Vienna, this 
siispen,sion of the charter of the Imperial and Royal Company 
was made perpetual in return for British acceptance of the 
Pragmatic Sanction The British Bast India Company was 
protected from competition, the South Sea Company was re- 
stored to its privileged position, and Great Britain was pledged 
to support the accession of Maria Theresa to all the dominions 
of Charles VI on liis death. The gain to British business inter- 
ests was undoubted ; entanglements in central European politics 
were to prove portentous. 
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The War of Jenkins’s Ear and the War of the Austrian 
Succession, 1739-1748 

The Spaniai’cls always resented the privileges ol the South 
Sea Company and in 1733 offered the company two per cent 
of the returns of the Spanish flota and galleons in exchange 
for the right whieli the company had of sending one sliip a year 
to Porto Bello The company, which ivas making only an aver- 
age of -£32,000 a year on. its capitalization of many millions of 
pounds, refused the offer, because the members of the company 
who made the decision were personally interested m the more 
remunerative illicit liade which could be carried on under cover 
of the “pel mission ship ” The Spanish coast guards then re- 
doubled their vigilance and exercised the right of search against 
English ships so ruthlessly that bitter complaints of mistreat- 
ment were raised by the English captains Public oinnion was 
so excited in England over this matter during the later 1730 ’s, 
that, in 1739, after a long period of peace, the British govern- 
ment was forced to declare war on Spam. 

England’s entry into war with Spam had a good deal to do 
M'lth involving her in a greater war which broke out m Europe 
in the next year over the question of the right of Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the Emperor Charles VI, to enter into the un- 
diminished Hapsburg mlieritance No sooner was Charles VI 
dead than Frederick, the new King of Piiissia, encouraged by 
the general European situation, seized Maria Theresa’s rich 
province of Silesia France presently attacked the Austrian 
lands on the Rhine Since the Spanish and French royal fam- 
ilies were now in closest alliance through a family compact made . 
in 1733, it was easy for the British government, already at war 
with Spam, to reverse their previous policy of alliance witli 
Prance, and to give aid to Austria against Prance Great 
Britain did not, however, engage in war against Prance directly 
until 1744 In 1743 the family compact between Prance and 
Spain was renewed , and on this occasion, the Asiento or monop- 
oly of the slave trade in Spanish America held by the South 
Sea Company was cancelled, and the privilege turned over to 
French interests This led to direct hostilities between Great 
Britain and Prance By the treaty of Aix-la-Ohapolle at the 
end of this war, the British recovered the Spanish slave trading 
monopoly for a further period of four years, only to surrender 
It two years later for the sum of £100,000. 
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After the iniddle of the cciitiiry less influence was exercised 
on government policy by the slave tiading interest Its center 
moved from London to Bristol and Liverjiool, and the ruthless 
entrepreneurs who carried it on asked no favors Attention 
shifted to other iiroblems. 

The Seven Years’ War The Situation in India 

The acquisition of colonies, especially m the Conn of the 
control of supjilics of colonial waics, was one of the corollaries 
of the doctrine of self-sufficiency, and in the middle period 
of the eighteenth century the British empire was greatly en- 
larged by new territories in America and India Here again 
the accomplishment was not due to any aggression or initiative 
of the government, it was begun by the advance of British 
business men, fur traders, and settlers into new territories. 
“When these men found their intcre.sts threatened by Frenchmen 
of the same type, they took up arms to oust the French, and, 
in the name of mercantilism, called upon the British government 
for help, or authorization of what they were doing 

After the setback to the French plans for the hegemony of 
Europe in the treaty of Utrecht, French business men turned 
their attention to overseas expansion both in India and in 
America. The French had been trading in India ever since 
1664; but until the beginning of the eighteenth century, their 
main bases were in Madagascar, Bourbon, and the Isle de France 
or Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, although factories or trading 
posts were established in India also, at Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, and Mah4 In the early part of the eighteenth century 
able agents, such as Dupleix, developed trade on a large scale 
and also began to interfere in the tangled maze of Indian 
politic, s They were tempted to this course by the break-up of 
the Mogul Empire and the consequent disorder of the feudal 
and dynastic wars of the Indian princes. In 1741, for example, 
a new Nabob or local prince was appointed at Pondicherry 
by the Nizam or overlord of the region to the exclusion of a 
family which had been in office for thirty years Dupleix de- 
cided to take a part in the quarrel, and lacking French troops, 
he trained natives to fight under French discipline 

Meantime, the British East India Company was also extend- 
ing the scope of its trade and business The company had 
been reorganized several times in the seventeentb century and 
eventually got a capitalization of £2,000,000 in the reorganiza- 
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tion of 1708 It had three factories at Bombay, which Charles 
II had received as part of his dowry from the Portuguese when 
he married Catherine of Braganza, and turned over to the com- 
pany in 1668 , at Port St David near Pondicherry ; and at Port 



William in Bengal, near Chandernagore. The English had no 
territorial sovereignty in India except in Bombay. Between 
the British and the Preneh companies there was the most in- 
tense rivalry, but, since both companies were in business for 
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profit, their authorities at home enjoined peace upon their agents 
in India when the War of the Austrian Succession involved 
France and England in war in Europe Governor Morse of 
Madras, however, decided to take the French station at Pondi- 
cherry Forbidden liy the local Indian authorities to move the 
company troops overland, he attacked Pondicherry by sea , but a 
French fleet stationed at Mauritius attacked him and compelled 
his withdrawal The French then assailed Madras, captured 
it in 1746, and held it for an indemnity of £440,000. The efforts 
of a Brilish fleet to capture Pondicherry in 1748 were unsuccess- 
iul. The business of the British East India Company was al- 
most ruined by the loss of Madras During the war in America, 
however, the colonists had captured Lomsburg on Cape Breton 
Island, on which the French government had spent 30,000,000 
livres; and when peace was signed in 1748 at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the French agreed to restore Madras in exchange for Louisburg 
The war between the two companies continued after 1748, 
even though their governments made peace in Europe. Both 
the French and English companies now interested themselves 
m a disputed succession in the Deccan, or southern India. 
Dupleix was the more successful and, in 1751, attempted to 
consolidate his success by taking Madras and diivmg out the 
British entirely At this juncture Robert Clive, a young clerk, 
was given permission to take a regiment of native soldiers or 
sepoys, dxilled along the plan used by Dupleix, to attack Arcot, 
the capital of the Nabob of tlie Carnatic, who was a prot6ge 
of Dupleix The place was surprised and easily taken by Clive , 
but when the French sought to recover it, Clive jiut up such 
a brilliant defense and so inspired the natives with his own 
spirit that the French failed to recapture it Almost at once 
the French prestige, which means so much in the Orient, col- 
lapsed like a house of cards Because he was not earning divi- 
dends, Dupleix was recalled in 1754 to die in disgrace and want 
in France, and with him went all French influence and im- 
portance on the eastern coast of India 
Two years later, in 1756, Clive returned to India as governor 
of Fort St David On Ins arrival he heard of the infamy of 
Surajah Dowlah, ruler of Bengal, who had thrown 146 English- 
men into a noisome pit-jail in Calcutta, where all but 23 died 
overnight Clive hastened to Bengal to inflict punishment. 
With 900 men he went to face Surajah Dowlah ’s 50,000 troops 
at Plassey Thanks to European training and discipline, Euro- 
pean artillery, and the corruption of Surajah ’s commanders 
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by Clive’s promise of gold, the English won a notable victory. 
Surajab was deposed, and a rival, Mir Jafar, put m bis place, 
but to all intents and purposes the British Bast India Com- 



pany ruled Bengal It coUeeted the land tax of Bengal and 
kept the proceeds after paying a quitront to the puppet ruler. 
The British East India Company, a group of London merchants, 
suddenly found itself the absolute ruler of a vast territorial 
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state with millions oi' inhabitants, winch was soon to be ex- 
tended to larger limits 

In the legion of Madras and Pondicherry the French made 
one last effort to legam their nnjiortancc They attempted to 
drive out the iiiitish, but, in 1760, in a decisive engagement at 
Wandewash, the British troops under Colonel Eyre Coole de- 
feated them, and the British remained the paramount power 
in that region. 

The Seven Years’ War The Situation in America 

At the time when the French began their expansion in India, 
they also began to spread out m America Even before 1700, 
they had established themselves at stations in the Mississippi 
Valley from Michillimachmac, Port St. Joseph, Port St Louis, 
and other places in the north to Port Prudhomme and Biloxi 
in the south. After this date, and especially after the treaty 
of Utrecht, they began to colonize the valley, settling new 
cities or enlarging old stations at Mobile, New Orleans, Natchez, 
Cahokia, Kaskaskia, Vincennes, and Detroit. Their fur traders 
and trappers explored the valleys of the rivers emptying into the 
Mississippi from the west, the Ked Eiver, the Platte, and the 
Missouri, and before 1740 they bad reached the Dakotas and 
Manitoba. Here they traded with Indians whose furs had 
hitherto gone to the north. They were beginning to cut behind 
the fur trade of the Hudson ’s Bay Company, and on this ground 
alone conflicts between the French and the British in the in- 
terior of the American continent might have developed. De- 
velopments were anticipated, however, by trouble in another 
quarter. 

In 1749 the French authorities at Quebec began to become 
interested in the Ohio Valley. In that year they sent Celeron 
de Bienville to explore the Ohio Valley and take possession of 
it in the name of the French king by burying lead plates at 
various points Three years later new life was infused into 
French interest in the Ohio country by the coming of the Mar- 
quis Duquesne to be governor of Canada. He ordered the 
building of forts at the strategic pomts in the valley to insure 
its control by France, and sent a force of 1000 Frenchmen into 
the Ohio country to make an effective occupation. They built 
forts at Presque Isle (now Erie) and at Port Le Boeuf (now 
Waterford) , they occupied an English trading house at 
Venango and drove out Captain Trent, an English trader, from 
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a bite at the junction of the Allegheny and Monongahcla Eiverb. 
Here they built a fort, which they called Port Duquesne. 

In their progress the French came into contact with colonial 
fur traders from Philadelphia, such as George Croghan and 
Conrad Weiser, who had already established themselves on 



Will’s Creek (where Cumberland, Maryland, now stands) and 
were pressing on to the Ohio, where Captain Trent was building 
his blockhouse from which the French expelled him These fur 
traders sent protests and petitions for help to the Quaker gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania, wdieie they were disregarded, and 
to the governor of Virginia, who was more apt to respond 
The Virginia governor was all the more ready to send forces 
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against tlie French because tlicir arrival threatened important 
Virginia inteiests The leading Virginia families were en- 
gaged in large scale land speculations, and when toward 1750, 
they had slaked out the whole colony of Viiginia into private 
estates, they began the same business in territory furthei' west. 
In 1749 Lawience and Augnstinc 'Washington amt George 
Mason, representing the Ohio Land Company, procured from the 
King a grant of 200,000 acres to be chosen between the Monon- 
gahela and the Kanawha rivers, south of the Ohio, with a prom- 
ise of 300,000 acres more if 300 families were settled there 
within seven years and a fort maintained In 1750 the Ohio 
Company began to choose and survey its lands At the same 
time another company, the Loyal Land Company, secured a 
grant of 800,000 acres in the Ohio Valley from the Virginia 
a.ssembly Nothing much had been done by either of these 
companies to occupy their grants, and the 3 ^ realized that the 
French occupation of the valley meant their expropriation 

In response to the petitions of the fur traders and the gentle- 
men interested in Ohio Valley land, in November, 1753, Gov- 
ernor Dmwiddie of Virginia sent a message by George Wash- 
ington to the French force, ordering them to withdraw At 
Fort Le Boouf tlie commander took Washington’s letters and 
promised to forward them to Duqnesnc. 

Dinwiddle now decided to seize and occupy the forks of the 
Ohio, the site of Ca]itain Trent’s posL An expeditionary force 
under Colonel Joshua Fry and George Wasliinglon was sent out. 
At Great Meadows (now Wasliinglon, Pennsylvania) they am- 
bushed a French force under Couloii de Jnmonvillc, and here 
they bmli “Fort Necessity,’’ from which the French at Fort 
Duquesne drove them on July 4, 1754. 

The British government presently became interested in these 
colonial skirmishes The cause of the colonists was defended 
on the ground that, while there was no immediate need for 
the lands across the Alleghenies on the part of the British, it 
was necessary for statesmen to provide for future geneiations 
and, if the territory were lost now, it would be clo.sed to English 
trade and settlement for all time William Pitt, already one 
of the most powerful leaders in the country, took this point 
of view, and the government decided to back up the colonists. 
An effort was made in the Albany Convention of 1754 to secure 
united action on the part of all the colonies, and two military 
and naval enterprises were prepared. One, starling from Phila- 
delphia, was to drive out the French from Fort Duquesne, and 
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the second was to take control o£ the St. Lawrence Valley and 
the strategic forts of Tieonderoga and Crown Point The mili- 
tary expedition against Poit Diiquesnc was commanded by 
General Rraddoek, an able eommandei-, unused, how'evcr, to 
fighting in a frontier country, and it barely escaped annihila- 
tion at the hands of the French and their Indian allies The 
second expedition was no moie successful but the French chose 
to regard a naval demonstration in the St Laiyrence in con- 
nection with it as a casus helli, and in 1755 war was renewed 
between Prance and Great Britain over the question of terri- 
torial expansion in America 

The Seven Teaks’ War The Situation in Europe 

This war soon became wider m its scope It spreaR to Europe 
and involved the great states of the continent Although the 
war was in its oiigins a war for colonial power, the govern- 
ment of Prance has never been able to follow a single-minded 
colonial policy. French statesmen have always been inclined to 
combine colonial ambitions with an effort to win the hegemony 
of Europe On this occasion the temptation was offered by 
Baron Kaiinitz of Austria He desired to recover Silesia, wdiich 
had remained in the hands of Frederick of Prussia by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 In the face of generations of 
hostility between Prance and Austria, he offered an alliance 
between the Hapsburgs and the Bourbons. Louis XV was to 
desert Prussia and ally himself with Austria to recover Silesia, 
in return for Austria’s acceptance of the destruction of the 
balance of power in Europe through French annexation of the 
Prussian Rhine provinces. The King’s mistress, Madame de 
Pompadour, was won over, and through her, the King; and 
presently England found herself at war with Austria, her ally 
in the former war, and m alliance with Prussia, against whom 
she had been fighting. When peace was made at Paris in 1763, 
Great Britain acquired Canada and all the territory westward to 
the Mississippi. Spam had joined in the v^^ar near its close 
on the French side, and to secure the return of Havana, cap- 
tured by a British fleet, she was obliged to cede Florida to 
Great Britain; to compensate Spain for the loss of Florida, 
Prance ceded to her aU French territory west of the Mississippi. 
The French sugar islands were all captured during the war, 
but, while some of the smaller islands were retained by Great 
Britain, the island of Guadeloupe was restored. The Indian 
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factories of the Preiicli East India Company -were restored, but 
under such cionditjons as rendered thorn unable to compete seri- 
ously with the British Bast India Company French trading 
posts or fuel ones in Africa remained in British iiossession 
Great Bril am emerged from tlio war nnqiiostionahly the great- 
est colonial power, even though all possible gains were not 
realmed 

New Imi'eiiial I’kohlems After the Peace op Paris op 1763 

The teims of the treaty of 1763 afford a good deal of evi- 
dence of the influence of another group on British policies, 
the sugar interest, which now rose m importance to the place 
once held by the slave traders in affecting government policy 
Sugar growing was earned on extensively in tiie Barbados, 
Jamaica, and other West India islands, largely by planters 
who lived in London, managed their estates through agents, and 
kept and enjoyed their vast incomes at home m England The 
produce of the West India sugar islands ivas tlins a direct addi- 
tion to English capital wealth, and on that score alone the 
planters demanded iT'spect and attention. They were, more- 
over, closely organized. Living m and around London, they met 
frequently in their coffeehouses and organized an able and 
powerful lobby to support their interests before Parliament. 
Altliougli ostensilily mercantilists, they never hesitated to de- 
mand nonmereantilist measures, when they felt these might 
benefit them Tims they demanded and obtained the right to 
send raw sugar directly from the sugar islands to Europe. 
This is quite contrary to the mercantilist notion that raw 
materials of the colonies must be sent only to the mother country. 
When, iiowever, the same article of the mercantilist creed aided 
them, they 'wore most insistent upon the enforcement of its 
teachings. The whole superficial area of the sugar islands was 
given over to sugar plantations, worked by negro slaves. No 
foodstuffs were raised, since tiiese could be produced more 
cheaply in the North Atlantic colonies. This was true for both 
the French and British sugar islands Since the French islands 
were nearer, and higher prices were paid by the French 
planters, a brisk trade grew up between the British North At- 
lantic colonial merciiants and the French West Indies in cod- 
fish, grain, and barrel staves in exchange for sugar and molasses, 
which, moreover, were cheaper tliere than on the British islands. 
To avoid the French competition the British sugar planters 
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wished to confine the colonial traders to the British islands 
They painted the beauties of the three cornered trade — the con- 
tinental American colonies providing tlie food to feed the slave 
laborers on the islands, the islands providing molasses which 
the colonists made into rum, the rum used as specie on the 
African coast to buy more slaves All would benefit from the 
arrangement, and even if the colonists would not make as 
large profits as they might by trading ivith the Prencli islands, 
they ought to be zealous enough for the empire to make con- 
cessions To enforce that view on the colonists and to compel 
them to trade wuth the British rather than the French islands, 
Parliament passed the Molasses act in 1733, which imposed 
such heavy duties on French sugar and molasses imported into 
the colonies as to make trade in them unremunerative. Fortu- 
nately, from the colonial point of view, the British government 
had no effective customs service m America, and the act could 
not be enforced. 

When the Seven Years’ War approached its close, the French 
West India islands were in British control. The colonists looked 
forward to their annexation to the British empire, since it would 
then be possible for them to carry on their usual trade without 
the danger of its being mteifered with by the sugar interests. 
The colonial agents in London urged the government to retain 
the French islands when the peace was signed. The whole 
procedure would have been justifiable on the grounds of the 
purest mercantilism and would have left the colonists, that is, 
the colonial merchants, satisfied The sugar planters, however, 
protested The soil of the French islands was more fertile, 
and methods in use in growing sugar ivere more efficient than 
in the British islands French sugar could be sold so much 
cheaper that once the islands were annexed and the sugar 
admitted to the British market, there was no question but that 
it would diive out sugar from the original British plantations. 
The British planters were willing to accede to the annexation 
of some of the smaller islands, but declared that the annexation 
of Guadeloupe, the largest French sugar island, would ruin 
them. Instead of Guadeloupe, they urged the government to 
annex Canada, which had also been captured during the war. 
They were backed in their demand for Canada by the rising 
manufacturing classes, who were beginning to recognize the 
importance of temperate zone colonies, such as Canada, as 
markets for British goods So keen was the struggle between 
the colonial agents and the sugar planters that William Pitt 
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dnee said, "Some are for keeping Canada; others Guadeloupe. 
Who can tell me which I shall be hanged for not keeping 

Bi’entiially the sugar planter.s won the contest Canada was 
annexed, and Guadeloupe was re.stored to France, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the colonial business interests To heighten 
their grievance, a now Sugar act was passed in 1764 to replace 
the act of 1733 vhich lapsed in that year While the duties on 
sugar and molasses were Imver than under the act of 1733, 
new duties were laid on coffee, pimento, wines, and other goods 
Worst of all, the government showed an intention of enforcing 
the new act by conplmg with it a new customs act to erect a 
more efficient customs service in America. Customs houses and 
revenue coast guard vessels were to end the lax conditions under 
which nine-tenths of the colonial goods were smuggled and colo- 
nial customs revenues brought in £1900 a year at a cost of .£7600 
for collection. The colonial merchants ivere already irritated 
over the enforcement of Briti,sh trade regulations because of the 
government’s attempts to siippres.s their profitable trade with 
the enemy by way of the We,st Indies during the Seven Years’ 
War. By means of general waiTants, called Wrils of Assisi ance, 
the governmciii, had seriously restricted the .smuggling enter- 
prises of the Araeneans, and a great outcry was raised in the 
colonics against the illegal character of the government’s use 
of Writs oC Assistance. The real opposition was, of course, 
to any interrorence by the British government in colonial trade, 
and this feeling was revivified by the new trade acts of 1764. 

The dceisioii to return Guadeloupe to Prance, to enact the 
Sugar aet, and to enforce the customs regulations by a more 
efficient revenue service m opposition to colonial prote.sts .seemed 
to the colonists to be a notice that tlieir interests were again 
to be subordinated to those of powerful business interests in 
England, who were able to justify their requirements by appeals 
to the shibboleths of mercantilism A,s a matter of fact, the 
inereantilistie considerations in the new government policy have 
been overstressed. While the influence of the sugar lobby was 
unquestionably strong in securing the return of Guadeloupe, 
the new regulations for colonial trade can be explained without 
much reference to the sugar interests. The more important 
factors in bringing about the adoption of the new tariffs and 
the institution of the new customs service were the government’s 
financial situation and the diffienlly of finding any new taxes 
at homo winch did not strengthen the opposition to the min- 
istry, together with certain personal views and political needs 
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of tlie various leaders The widespread notion of the sub- 
serviency of the colonies to home interests, which had been 
so thoroughly indoctrinated into the English people as part of 
the general mercantilist theory, gave a gencial ajipcal to the 
possibility of raising a revenue in Ameiica to ease the fiscal 
situation at home The development of the situation was closely 
connected witli internal polities, and to understand it com- 
pletely, it IS necessary to turn to a study of party history in 
the eighteenth century 
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CnAPTER XVIII 


THE WI-IIG ASCENDANCY 

George I, wlio became King of Great Britain m 1714 on 
Anne’s death, was a heavy, cold, silent man of fifty-four 
years of age with all the dull sodden quality of the house of 
Hanover, of which he was the head He had seen active service 
against the Turks and in the War of the Spanish Succession and 
was popular in Hanover. When he upheld the strictest moral 
standards by the perpetual imprisonment of his own wife be- 
cause she had sought relief from his stupidity in flight with a 
young officer, George considered his duty done in this business 
of morality He had a penchant for ugly women and brought 
to England as his mistresses two of the ugliest women m 
Europe. The first was the great fat von Kielmanscgge, ad- 
vanced to the English peerage as the Countess of Darlington, 
but nicknamed the Elephant by the English, the second was 
the thin scrawny von der Selinlenburg, Duchess of Kendal, pop- 
ularly called the Maypole. They carried on a brisk business 
in patronage, and their rapacity in selling favors did much 
to make George I unpopular in England, as did his uncouth 
manners, his unconcealed preference for Hanover, and his 
ignorance of English Only one man in the ministry could 
.speak to him in his own tongue, and he could not speak the 
language of his ministers Consequently, only a minimum of 
business was transacted by him. Most important of all, he 
absented himself from the sessions of the political committee of 
the Privy Council, that is, the ministry or cabinet council as 
it was already called, because he could not understand what was 
going on, and presently the notion developed that the cabinet 
council was an entity in itself, in which the king had no place 

The early years of George’s reign were marked by Whig 
control of the House of Commons and of the ministry, and 
the passage of the Septennial ael gave assurances of the con- 
tinuance of this situation. The Whig party was still a sort of 
confederation of the greater leadei.s and their followings, with- 
out any real unity or centralized control. Every political chief 

301 
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had a certain number of members of the House of Commons in 
has appointment or nomination through his ownership of small 
decayed boroughs, and the crown also eonti oiled a large number 
of members of the House In addition, the crown disposed of 
the patronage to influence members, if it chose to exercise its 
power, but for practical purposes, George I and George II 
allowed the ministers to whom they gave their eonfidonee to 
manage both the patronage and the crown iiieinbors of the 
House of Commons While popular opinion as expressed in the 
elections still liad something to do with deciding the political 
complexion of the House of Commons, much depended upon the 
formation of the proper combinations among the party chiefs, 
and above all, upon the king’s favor. George I and George II 
were absolutely committed to the Whigs, especially aftei the 
Jacobite revolt of 1715, but there was still a great deal of lee- 
way in regard to which of the Whig leaders tliey would choose 
as their chief advisers, endow with the crown members, and 
invest with the distribution of the all important patronage. 
Any group of mimsters with the disposal of the patronage and 
the control of the crown members in their hands was in a 
strong position. Since George I was also Elector of Hanover, 
he had a keen interest in European affairs Some members of 
the ministry, especially the Earl of Stanhope and the Earl of 
Sunderland, sympathized with George’s continental interests 
and desired to continue the Whig policy of Queen Anne ’s reign 
to play a big part in European politics In 1716 they joined 
in a Triple AUiance of England, Holland, and Prance to main- 
tain the treaty of Utrecht against Austria and Spain. As a 
consequence, they were given control, while others of the min- 
isters, Charles, Lord Townshend, and Sir Robert Walpole, who 
disliked further commitments in Europe, resigned office and 
created a rift in the Whig party known as the Whig Schism. 
It was less a schism, however, than the withdrawal of certain 
factional chiefs from the still unorganized and undisciplined 
aggregation of the Whig party, the nature of which is clearly 
revealed by the foregoing incident. 

■ ! Ihe perfection of J 3ie-pant-y-system-.,and the i^omtionjof 
_pKl^dasciplLne_.was^.the work ol Robejt ^al^le dunng-the 

genera tion fr om 1721 to 17^ During these years he not only 

fused the various confederated groups into a single unitary 
party under his own absolute control, but he secured something 
like acceptance of the idea that the party which had the major- 
ity of members in the House of Commons had the right to have 
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the ministry selected from its ranlcs, and that m this ministry 
one person, the Prime Minister, was all powerful He spoke 
in the name of tlio ministry, he dismissed liis siihordinates <it 
Ills pleasure and chose new colleagues, and when he resigned, 
the ministry was at an end 

Walpole’s return to office after his I’esignation in 1717 was 
due to the great linaueial crisis of 1720 The monopoly of the 
slave trade in Spanish America for Ihiity years, granted by 
Spain in tlie ncgotialions of 1711 and ratified in Uie Asiento 
treaty, signed with the treaty of Utrecht, had been conceded by 
the government to the South Sea Company This company had a 
capitalization of £10,000,000, and it was soon found that the 
business in Spanish South America was not great enough to 
use more than a small part of the xiotentialities of the company. 
Its directors thought of turning to financial operations as one 
source of business From France came the news of large scale 
flotations and mergers of companies into the Company of the 
Indies by John Law, followed by accounts of Ins scheme to 
convert the whole of the French government debt bearing four 
per cent into company stock at three per cent plus the expec- 
tation of sluiring in the vast profits to be made by the company. 
The directors of the South Sea Company decided to undertake 
some such refunding scheme in England, and in 1719 they 
carried through an operation by which one and three quarters 
million pounds of government securities were converted into 
company stock The interest formerly paid by the government 
to the bondholder was paid to the company, but at a lower 
rate , and the former bondholder had the opportunity of sharing 
in the profits of the company from its business ventures In 
the course of this operation, the company was empowered to 
lend the government £500,000 to be raised by the sale of 5000 
shares of eomjiany stock The popular expectation of profits, 
stimulated by stories from France, was so great that the new 
stock to cover the new government loan was sold to the public 
at 114. Selling the new issue for £572,000 and lending the 
government only £500,000, the company thus took a profit of 
about £72,000 

The success of the venture of 1719 suggested a more grandiose 
scheme to convert the whole of the national debt into company 
stock The directors even went so far as to plan to absorb 
the Bank of England and the British East India Company, but 
ultimately satisfied tliemselves with a plan to convert £30,000,000 
worth of the national debt into company stock with the right to 
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issue £100 worth of new stock for every £100 worth of nalional 
bonds exchanged. For this right the company, bidding in com- 
petition with the Bank of England, finally offered the govern- 
ment a bonus of over £7,000,000. Since the company’s stock 
was selling above par, the government bondholder received 
only enough stocks at or near the market price to cover the 
value of his bonds, w'hile the company sold the rest and took 
its profit. Thus when the stock reached 400 and was exchanged 
at 375, the company gave the holder of £375 worth of bonds 
one share of stock, but issued three and three-quarters shares, 
two and three-quarters of which it sold in the stock market at 
400 — making a profit of £1100 on the operation By rigging 
the market with false rumors, stories of fantastic dividends not 
earned, and by loans to prospective purchasers of stock out 
of the company treasury to keep alive the demand, the directors 
drove up the stock to 1050 on June 24 
Meantime all sorts of other schemes were being promoted 
insurance companies of all sorts, including one to insure against 
death from rum-drinking and another to insure female chas- 
tity , textile companies , mining and copper companies , a com- 
pany for furnishing funerals to any part of Great Britain, 
another to print, paint, and stain calico, resolved “as one man 
to admit no man” to membership, the subscribers to which 
must he women dressed in calico, and still another, the Pish- 
pool, to convey fish alive in tanks to market, the stock of which, 
with nothing paid in, stood at 160 One projector announced 
a company “for an undertaking which shall in due time he 
revealed,” each subsciiber to pay at once two guineas and 
afterward receive a share of a hundred with a disclosure of 
the object. It is said that in a single morning he received 2000 
guineas, with which he decamped The directors of the South 
Sea Company thinking that such questionable flotations were 
absorbing capital, which should rightly he used to maintain their 
own stock at its inflated levels, had already secured a parlia- 
mentary statute, called the Bubble act, to prevent the formation 
of joint stock companies except under parliamentary charter. 
When prices began to sag a little, the South Sea Company 
directors began to enter suits against four rival concerns to 
compel them to withdraw their issues The court decisions were 
favorable to the company in three out of the four cases The 
direct result was a rapid fall in shares of various other com- 
panies which might be involved in similar suits, Tlie.se stocks 
had been bought largely on margin and fell so quickly that tlie 
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bankers could not cover their margins Where owners of such 
stocks also owned South Sea stock, they sold it to cover their 
losses, with the result that the puces of South Sea stock bioke 
from 850 to 180 between August 18 and September 28 Every- 
one had speculated — “Landlords sold their ancestral estates, 
clergymen, philosophers, professors, men of fashion, poor 
widows flung all their possessions into the new stock The 
ministers of the crown engaged m the speculation ” When the 
break came, disaster and ruin were earned through all classes. 

During the whole course of the frenzy of speculation one 
man, Eobert Walpole, had denounced the unsound and dizzy 
character of the whole South Sea Company plan He had used 
the speculation to make a tidy sum for himself, while at the same 
time warning all of impending disaster. When the panic broke 
all turned to him as the saviour of the nation With his brother- 
in-law, Charles Townshend, he was called to assume control of 
the government and accepted the posts of Pnst Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Townshend 
became principal Soerelary of State So succe.ssful was AYal- 
pole in bringing some kind of order out of the financial chaos, 
in saving from 60 to 70 per cent of their incomes to the original 
holders of the national bonds, that his permanence in office was 
assured Stanhope died in the midst of the South Sea Company 
investigation, and Sunderland was so deeply implicated iii the 
current corruption that ho could no longer hold office. His 
death in 1722 closed the Whig schism and left Walpole without 
any serious obstacle 

Walpole in his own private life was a gross, material man,!; 
coarse to the extreme, whose ordinary conversation reeked oF thej 
stable and smoking room He had no belief in virtue — least 
of all in women — none in idealism or patriotism He frankly 
loved power, and in his control of the government he was deter- 
mined to exercise all the power in the state and in the party 
in his own person. He surrounded himself with little men, 
partly because he could not endure a rival in the government, j 
and partly because men of oiuiianduig abdui k" iM'd !hc im- 
plicit accep.aiKc of Jii-j noln.if's uluch Jic deiruimu'd bl,'- firs!, 
serious crisis came m 1727. When Georoc I (iu-d m 1727, it 
was confidently e^jiecled bv niaiiv rhai Walpole’s ride wt.s at 
an end The I’riiiee of Wales bad ciiiaiacled v. illi lus I’ailK'i* 
over the treaiu'ent of hi-, inodiei, and li.id garh'ued Whip- dis- 
contented v j I h Will pohi firound him. TrnmcduUcIv aflei Ceoine 
II became lung, he --igrunecl his muniiion of disirus-iiur W'id- 
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pole and of calling one of the factional leaders into Ins service 
as chief minister Before he did so, however, the financial 
settlement of the civil list and of the Queen’s jointure turned 
him m Walpole’s favor While the Whigs out of office promised 
£700,000 a year to the King and £60,000 to the Queen, Wal- 
pole offered £800,000 to the King and £100,000 to the Queen 
The King took him hy the hand and said, “Consider, Sir 
Robert, what makes me easy in tins matter will prove for your 
ease too it is for my life it is to be fixed, and it is for your life ’ ’ 

It was the fiist lesson that the factional leaders had of the 
impossibility of getting control of the government in opposition 
to Walpole and of the necessity of following him if they desired 
to share the spoils of office At this time Walpole’s control was 
strengthened hj' a kind of alliance or understanding with Queen 
Caroline, the able wife of George II, who completely dominated 
her dull husband, without, however, pcnnitting anyone to know 
that she knew her power Wlien AValpole decided upon a policy, 
he had the Queen introduce it into the King’s mind as though 
it were his own, and thus no royal opposition was ever en- 
countered. 

Secure m the loyal favor through Caroline’s help, Walpole 
began to insist more strongly on Ins own leadership and con- 
trol in the Wing party He brought about the resignation of 
Ills own brother-in-law, Cliarlcs Townshond, and whenever a 
man was able enough or daring enough to question his control, 
he was at once dismissed from office and excluded from the 
party Walpole ’.s most important assertion of Ins party leader- 
ship came in 1733 in connection with an Excise hill, which he 
introduced in that year The Tories, led by Bolingbroke, roused 
the people to an unreasoning fury over the measure, by making 
them believe that it would destroy Magna Carta and degrade 
them as low as the wretched slaves of Prance In the frenzied 
state of public opinion many Whigs wavered and withdrew their 
.support from AValpole. Although he still commanded enough 
votes in Parliament to pass the bill, he withdrew it, but imme- 
diately thereafter visited the most summary punishment upon 
all who had not stood by him In one day he dismissed from 
office two dukes and six other noble lords, and thus compelled 
recognition of the facts that party regularity con.sisted in obey- 
ing Ills behests, and that opposition to him was immediately 
puni.sliable by drsmissal from office. He was henceforward 
recognized as the supreme party chief and the chief or Prime 
klinistei in the cabinet with autocratic power over his colleagues. 
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Walpole’s control over the party and over the ministry was 
largely due to the fact that, hy an elaborate system of corrup- 
tion and bribery, he still further increased his power over the 
House of Commons, already Luge thiough his control of the 
crown members and of the nominees of the Whig politicians. 
He thus made of that unruly independent body, which ever 
since 1688 had vaunted its supreme place m the state, a kind 
of registering body to give effect to the wishes of himself and 
his friends of the AVliig party Emancipated from the control 
of the sovereign, the House of Commons had not yet been made 
subject to public opinion. Its debates were secret. Its members 
were appointed by the peers of the realm, into whose hands the 
control of many of the boroughs had fallen, or were elected with 
the accompaniment of bribery and corruption The House was 
thus a law unto itself and the powerful interests which created 
it , and in order to get it to do better things for the party than 
it would have done of its own accord, it had to be managed. 
Walpole realized the situation and used a certain government 
fund, called the secret service fund, as a slush fund, from which 
to pay the members to keep them in line to support Ins projects 
of party, and even national, importance He once said of the 
members of the House, “All these men have their price,’’ and - 
Walpole knew exactly what that price was and offered neither ' 
too much nor too little Through the combination in his own , 
person of the position of Prime Minister, party chief, and ' 
leader of the House of Commons, Walpole worked out one of 
the most efficient devices for giving effect to party control of 1 
the government , and thus he solved the problem which had been ! 
created when the bases of political power were enlarged m the ( 
later part of the seventeenth century and parties came into ! 
existence to take the place of individuals m the struggle for { 
power I 

One thing more was requisite for the smoothest working of / 
the new machinery of party government, and that was some gen- 
erally accepted method of securing the transfer of power with- 


out friction from one party to another, or fiom one set of 
leaders to another, when the incumbent party or leaders con- 
trolled less votes or adherents than their opponents Walpole 
provided thal, also In 1742, finding that he no longer con- 
trolled a majority of members of the House of Commons, he 
resigned and turned tlie leadership of the House, the control of j 
the party, and the ministry over to those who had that maionty. i 


There wore tliiis worked out the general lines of what came to 


\ 
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be eaUed the cabinet system and responsible government, a 
cabinet or ministry dominated by a prime minister, chosen from 
the party 17111011 controlled the House of Commons, continuing' 
m office as long as it maintained its majority in tlie House of 
Commons Many details remained to be settled later, but the 
substantial ideas were fixed by Walpole. 

Walpole did not try to raise the tone of hi.s time The young- 
men in Parliament, fre.sh from the universities, made ardent 
for reform by their studies of Latin and Greek classics and 
seventeenth century English history, were scoffed at as Boys, 
Spartans, Komans, the -word “patriot” was turned with a sneer 
that made it in Walpole’s mouth a blast of contempt But if he 
laughed at Eeform and preferred to “let sleeping dogs lie,” 
was materialistic and corrupt, he did have one noble purpose 
in view, the greatness of his country ' . This he was convinced 
depended upon the expansion of English trade, the increase 
of England’s material prosperity, unhampered by the appalling 
wastes, losses and drains of war His sentiment is best expressed 
in the speech from the throne in 1721, “We should be extremely 
wanting to ourselves if we neglected to improve the favorable 
opportunity given to us of extending our commerce, upon winch 
the grandeur of this nation chiefly depends ” 

In pu rsui t of the expansion of English commerce he stood 
for two things, 1 I 10 riinosnl ol' humous on trade and peace, in 
foreign relations. E\en herore hj.-, ti..mn to ol ilo in 1121, Wal- 
pole was concerned with the pressure of the public debt upon 
the country’s prosperity. As early as 1717, when in office under 
Lord Stanhope, he had reduced the interest on part of the debt 
from six and seven to four per cent and had created a smking 
fund to retire certain kinds of bonds. In 1733, however, Wal- 
pole was faced by the prospect of raising the land tax or meeting 
a deficit To avoid both he borrowed from the sinking fund 
and continued to do so regularly after that, so that there was 
little alleviation of the burden of the debt. Nevertheless, taxes 
were kept down To-onoourage overseas trade, l^alpole beEeved 
^^Jreer^trai^, but not freejtrada; ' His “freer trade policy first 
expressed itself inTEe' form of removing duties on exports of 
manufactured goods and on imports of raw materials. In 1730 
he gave the Carolinas and Georgia more direct trade with Eur- 
ope and in 1739 permitted the West India sugar planters to send 
their sugar directly to Europe. He held that the larger Ameri- 
can commerce, the greater would be American prosperity, and 
the heavier would be the American demands for English goods 
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On tlie other hand, he was responsible for certain restrictions 
upon colonial trade. The Molasses act was passed, copper smelt- 
ing in the colonies was prohibited, and the colonial beaver hat 
manufactuie ended during his administration At the same time, 
he refused to attempt to tax the colonies on the gionnd that be 
had troubles enough with taxation in England His greatest 
fiscal and trade measure was the Excise bill of 3733, designed 
to transmute the customs duties on certain goods into an excise. 
His plan was to have imported goods stored in warehouses 
If they weie taken out for sale and use in England, an excise 
tax was paid on them, but if they were reexported, they paid no 
tax In this way the bringing of colonial goods to England for 
distribution throughout Europe would be encouraged, and Lon- 
don would become the entrepot of Europe Bolingbroke ’s 
malicious and dishonest campaign compelled Walpole to with- 
draw the measure, and the populace celebrated the failure of 
one of the most beneficial measures of the century as if it were 
a national victory over a foreign foe. The Monument was il- 
luminated, bonfires were lighted, and the mob burned effigies 
of Eobert Walpole and a fat woman intended to represent Queen 
Caroline. 

■^'To J.he success of all his ^policies peace was essential^ It was 
necessary alike for England’s material development and for 
political consolidation. War meant a land tax of four shillings 
in the pound , if Walpole could keep the tax low, he might recon- 
cile the landed interests to the Hanoverian dynasty War in- 
volved the destruction of material wealth, the interruption of 
industry and commerce, the accumulation of new debts, and new 
checks and burdens on that national development which Wal- 
pole wished to further 

,.<A^eace policy m the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
was excaedtngly 'difficult to follow. The treaty of Utrecht was 
becoming irksome to S^iain and Austria, new powers were aris- 
ing in Eussia and Prussia to question the status quo, and 
Holland, Sweden, and Denmark were declining ‘ ‘ My policy, ’ ’ 
said Walpole in 1723, “is to keep free from all engagements as 
long as we possibly can,” and after that he meant to do as 
much by negotiation as possisble The threat to the treaty 
of Utrecht involved in the treaty of Vienna of 1725 between 
Austria, Spam, and Eussia was met by the treaty of Hanover 
in 1726 between Hanover, England, and Prance Spain actually 
laid siege to Gibraltar, and a British fleet was dispatched to 
the West Indies — with instructions not to act on the offensive ! 
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Walpole was abused then and aftemard for pusillanimity, but 
he was soon justified The Emperor of Austria withdrew from 
Ins engagements, and in 1729 Great Britain was guaranteed 
her rights under the treaty of Utrcelit in the treaty of Seville. 
Two years later, m return for accepting Maria Theresa as the 
.successor of Charles VI in Austria, the danger to Britusli coin- 
jnerce from the Ostend Company was ended by the suppression 
of that body. 

In 1733 Europe was embroiled by the question of the succes- 
sion to the throne of Poland. Fiance and Spam supported 
Stanislaus, father of the French Queen, Russia and Austria 
favored Augustus, Elector of Saxony The King and court in 
England were violently anti-French. When the Austrian Em- 
peror appealed for aid as an ally, the opposition to Walpole 
raised the cry of national honor and fidelity to allies But 
Walpole refused to hearken Speaking to the Queen in 1734, 
he said, “Madame, there are fifty thousand men slam this year 
m Europe, and not one Englishman “ And he was determined 
that not one Englishman should be killed To keep England 
from being drawn m, he strained the resources of negotiation 
and eventually did much in bringing about a compromise settle- 
ment between the contestants, m the treaty of Vienna in 1738 

Very soon after this sucee.ss, however, he encountered a storm 
m his own country which he could not weather The abuse 
of the Asiento treaty by British merchants led to the attempt on 
the part of Spam, as already explained, to exercise the right of 
search. The difficulty which developed between the Spanish 
and British governments might have been settled by negotiation ; 
but the Tory remnants and the Wings whom Walpole excluded 
from the party saw a chance to rouse a hysteria of opposition 
against Walpole, by which they might sweep him from office 
Gentlemen arose in the House of Commons and read touching 
letters about brave British sailors languishing in Spanish dun- 
geons m chains, and slaves to the Spaniards An old sea captain, 
named Jenkins, was trotted into the House to tell the story of 
how the Spanish guard ships had arrested and imprisoned him, 
how he had been mistreated and his ear cut off by the cruel Span- 
iards When he drew the withered ear from Ins pocket to thrill 
his auditors to the proper horror, he was asked what he had 
done then. He replied, “I commended my soul to God, and my 
cause to my country ” That reply struck the popular imagina- 
tion, and Walpole recognized that public opinion demanded 
war so strongly that he must yield or lose his control. Though 
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lie believed in peace, he preferred to sacrifice Ins principles 
rather than Ins office, and reluctantly committed the nation 
to a war with Spam in 1739 “They are ringing their bells now ; 
they will be wringing their hands soon,” he said 

Walpole’s reluctance to engage vigorously m the war which 
he had joined gained constant strengtli lor the Whig opposition 
Finally, iii 1742, his enumias were strong’ enough to outvote 
him in the House of Commons Walpole, recognizing that his 
power depended upon liis control of tlie majority of the House 
of Commons, resigned and thus did much to establish the prin- 
ciple 111 at the party leader who has lost control of the House 
resigns and makes way for the leader of the new majority. 
This new majority was a curious assortment It numbered Tory 
foxhunting squires, “fat with country ale,” who drank to the 
King over the ivater, believed all funclholders were Jews, whose 
“religion c/onsisted in hating dissenters,” and whose knowl- 
edge of politics “led them to fear that their land might be sent 
over to Hanover to be put into the sinking fund ” Then there 
were the “Boys” — young idealists who sought in political life a 
moan,s of serving their country. Finally, there were those able 
politicians, dubbed “Patriots” by Walpole, who had dared op- 
pose his will, had been removed from office by him, and had gone 
into the opposition Although they united to drive Walpole 
from office by stimulating the people to the highest jntcli of 
excitement with tlieir cries of corruption and abuses, they had 
nothing to offer of a positive nature. One group wanted Wal- 
pole’s head; another, the repeal of the Septennial act, and 
others concentrated on the prevention of the export of wool. 
In the uncoordinated desire 

“to leelaim private life by -wisest arts 
to frame ardent youtlr to noblest manneis,” 

no practical progiam was -w'orked out, and presently the coun- 
try wearied of its emotional strain and fell into a lethargy of 
indifference Within two or three years after Walpole’s fall, 
the most popular declaration that a candidate could make was 
that he never had been, and never would be, a “Patriot ” 

In other words, the fall of Walpole was the fall of a politician, 
not the fall of the Whig party Whatever the Tory remnants 
hoped for when they helped oust Walpole, they were disap- 
pointed; and -vidien some of them had recourse to another re- 
bellion in 1745 in favor of Charles Edward, the young Pre- 
'ieiider, the Tories were exterminated as a political party After 
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tliat failure there were for practical purposes no longer any 
Tories The word Tory came to be the most hateful term of 
opprobrium that could be bandied about in polities, much like 
tlie word Bolshevik today It was a term applied to any in- 
ctividual or faction which disagreed with the dominant element. 
All, however, were Whigs, and their only point of disagreement 
was the question of who should hold office 

After Walpole’s fall in 1742, the government was taken over 
by some of Ins old associates together with some of the opposition, 
led by the Earl of Wilmington and the Earl of Carteret, one 
of the most wise and learned men of his time Carteret had, 
however, an extreme contempt of drudgery and abandoned it 
to others He allowed the patronage in the church and state to 
be handled by Henry and Thomas Pelham. Through their dis- 
tribution of the spoils of ofhee, they increased their parliamen- 
tary influence every day, until they controlled the majority 
of the House of Commons and in 1744 drove Carteret from 
office 

Henry Pelham became the leader of the government, and on 
his death in 1754 he was succeeded by his brother Thomas, 
Duke of Newcastle. Every one agreed that the Duke of New- 
'Castle was a living caricature His gait was a shuffling trot, Ins 
'Utterance a rapid stutter He was always m a hurry and never 
on time His ignorance was great beyond that of most cabinet 
ministers. On one occasion he was urged to take measures for 
the defense of Annapolis "Oh yes, yes, to be sure, Annapolis 
must be defended — troops must be sent to Annapolis — Pray 
where is Annapolis?” On another occasion he was informed 
that Cape Breton was an island. "Cape Breton an island! 
Wonderful — show it to me in the map So it is, sure enough, 
My dear sir, you always bring me good news I must go and tell 
■ the King that Cape Breton is an island.” On the other hand, 
he had an extraordinary knowledge of administrative detail and 
gave painstaking attention to business. He was not in politics 
for money and even used his own wealth — he was one of the 
richest men in England— to keep himself in office. He was 
obsessed by the love of power. He was thrilled with the control 
■of the patronage, which he would not share with any one. To 
keep his power he was false hejmnd example, he debauehed the 
House of Commons, he corrupted the electorate. He was justly 
ridiculed by abler men as a dunce and driveller, but so single 
vas his purpose to compass power tluit he outreached them all. 
Ills career is an extiaordinary example of what even a mediocre 
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man can accomplish by single-minded devotion to one aim and 
purpose 

As long as peace lasted, liis power was secure; but the re- 
newal oL' war with Fiance in 1755 (the French and Indian AVar 
or the Seven A’'ears’ AVar) brought a crisis, to winch he was not 
equal Disaster overlook Diitish arms, public opinion blamed 
the government, and Newcastle could not stand before the criti- 
cism of his own House of Commons This was inspired by 
William Pitt Ho was one of the “Boys,” so conteiniituously 
regarded by Eobert AValpolc. He had played a considerable 
part in the hostilities against Walpole and had won a great 
reputation for his oratory and power in debate, where he was 
especially distinguished by his sincerity and love of liis country. 
Carteret had not admitted him to office, but Henry Pelham 
had given linn the position of paymaster of the forces, which 
he held from 1746 to 1755 Since it was customary for the pay- 
master of the forces to take a fee of five per cent on all money 
passing through his hands, this office was the most lucrative 
in the British government Pitt, how'ever, though a poor man, 
refused to take the usual perquisites and at once created a repu- 
tation for disniterestedness and honesty, which gave him a power 
of appeal to public opinion of extraordinary potentiality Pitt 
opposed Newcastle’s measures for the conduct of the war in 
1755-6 and was finally able to arouse a real opposition to New- 
castle in the House Newcastle resigned in the face of Pitt’s 
confident assertion, “I know that I can save England, and that 
no one else can. ’ ’ Pitt headed the new government, though not 
actually Prime Minister; but, after all, he had no knowledge 
of the old political machinery and soon found himself without 
the supi)ort of the House of Commons. Newca.s1]e controlled 
Parliament; Pitt had the backing of public opinion AVhen 
Pitt was actually turned out by the adverse House, hli and 
Newcastle surmounted the impasse by agreeing to combine. 
New'castlo wms to have control of the patronage and Pitt was 
to have the supreme management of the war Pitt was not a 
remarkable organizer in his direction of the wmr, and he was 
extremely uneconomical in his expenditures, accomplishing what 
he did at enormous cost. But he was able to evoke a genuine 
enthusiasm for Great Britain ’s cause from admirals to drummer 
boys; he was able to fire even the meanest “powder monkey” 
with the consciousness that victory depended on what he did, 
and to put a moivil fervor into the war which had hitherto been 
lacking. The war, fought for very real and material ends by 
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botli Prance and Great Britain, became for tlie British a inoial 
crusade. The lops and dilettantes who directed the fortunes 
of Prance were unnerved by the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
British forces Victory begat victory, and in tlio end the British 
stood triumphant on every field. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that part of Great Brit- 
ain’s success was due to the very policy which Pitt had most 
vigorously condemned before he entered office, the subsidization 
of Prussia Pitt was not wholly inconsistent in his position. 
The previous subsidies which he condemned had been largely 
devoted to the interest of supporting the system of balance of 
power on the continent as it had been established by William 
III and maintained by Walpole, Carteret, and Newcastle, from 
whicli Hanover and not Great Britain now reaped the chief 
benefits Pitt’s leal opposition was to British commitments in 
Europe for European ends ITe held that the destinies of the 
British people turned on the empire, and that British policy 
ought to be concerned with the protection and extension of 
British interests m America and India. His accession to power 
involved a real revolution in policy from European to imperial 
objects, but he soon discovered tliat the best way of attaining 
victory ill the colonial world was through subsidies to European 
allies He even went so far as to assert that “America must 
be conquered in Germany,” that is, while Frederick with the 
helji of British .subsidies was engaging the major Prencli forces 
in Germany, the British forces would be free to conquer the 
colonial world. Without the victories of the King of Prussia 
in Europe, the victories of the British armies at Louisburg, 
Diiqiiesne, Quebec, and Montreal would have been impossible or 
futile 

Before the war ended in the peace of Pans in 1763, an im- 
portant change had come in the British political scene In 1760 
Geoige II died and was succeeded by his grandson, George III. 
George III was the first of the Hanoverians who was really Eng- 
lish His notions of his duties were .a curious combination of 
the ideas of many teachers. Prom his mother, he had learned 
“George be a King,” meaning a king of the despotic, absolute 
sort to be found in the little courts of Germany where the 
Princess had been brought up. Prom his tutor, he had learned 
the political philosophy which Viscount Bohngbroke set forth 
in his essay^ on the “Idea of a Patriot King ” Bolingbroke, 
disgusted with the corruption of the House *of Commons and 
the Whig control which he could not break, had desired a re- 
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assertion of the royal prerogative, so that the king might he 
able to coiitiol the House of Commons and tlie government 
through it in the best interests of the nation, ■which, it was 
believed, were easily ascertainable From politicians, such as 
Pitt himself, Geoige had learned the evils of the Newcastle 
faction and its control of the "Whig party, and had been led 
to see the desirability of destroying tliat faction and its power 

All these phenomena made for a determination on Geoige’s 
part to alter the system of ministerial government as it had 
developed since Walpole’s time, and to go hack to the situation 
as it had been in the reign of William HI George had no wish 
to be an absolute monarch, but he wished to recover powers 
V Inch ins grandfather and great-grandfather had lost , and in- 
stead of being the servant of a ministry drawn from one party, 
he wished to he his own chief minister, served by the best men 
in all parties or factions To do this he must destroy the Whig 
domination. The King was enabled to make a beginning in 
his plans by the fact that about one hundred and fifty members 
of the House of Commons were practically royal appointees 
Some of these were office holders who held their appointments 
from the crown as long as they voted as the crown desired. 
Otheis were representatives of boroughs where the voters were 
all treasury officers and holders of government sinecures, who 
voted as they were instructed for members guaranteed to take 
orders Ordinarily these members, called Treasury members 
and placemen, were placed at the disposal of the ministry in 
power to strengthen their majority, hut the king could assert 
himself and take control of the group himself This George III 
did, and presently the Treasury members and placemen formed 
a party in the House of Commons, known as the King’s Friends. 

The King’s Friends were, of course, only a minority of the 
members of the House , and, as long as the Wings in Parliament 
stood solidly behind the ministry, the King could accomplish 
nothing The Whig party, however, was not solidly behind Pitt 
and Newcastle It had become badly divided into bitterly op- 
posed factions. The biiik of the party, led by Newcastle, was 
called the Old Connection, or the Old Whigs They represented 
the Wdlpolean tradition. Then there were the Grenville Whigs, 
led by Geoige Grenville and the Earl of Temple, the Blooms- 
bury gang, the rapacious followers of the Duke of Bedford , the 
following of William Pitt, and others. These factions had 
split off from the Old Connection on the rock of greed for power 
and spoils, and they were willing to make any alliance to secure 
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revenge on the Old Connection and admission to office for 
themselves With the nucleus of his oivn friends, George III 
now turned to the Whig factional leaders, to make terms with 
them against Newcastle and Pitt They needed his help, but 
he needed them worse, and he found them hard bargainers 
They consented to aid him to carry on the sort of government 
he envisaged, but only after such concessions as gave them the 
practical control of the policies of the state. 

In 1761 Pitt was forced to resign because of a disagreement 
between him and the Ring over his war policy. Newcastle 
soon followed him into retii ement. George made his own tutor, 
the Earl of Bute, Prime Minrster with the hacking of his own 
party, the King’s Friends The Earl of Bute was personally 
unpopular because ho was a Scotsman, and he won general 
disfavor hy his anxiety for peace and his failure, when making 
the treaty of Pans of 1763, to take everything for the empire 
that had been won by Pitt’s genius In the face of this already 
gieat popular disapproval, the Cliancellor of the Exchequer 
intiodueed a new tax on cider and perry in the budget of 1763 
Bute liad no desire to increase taxation for its own sake, but 
he was faced hy the necessity of meeting the chaiges on a 
national debt, which had been increased by the war from £72,- 
000,000 to £132,000,000 The interest alone was almost as great 
as the whole government expenditure m 1755, and new taxation 
was absolutely essential The cider and perry taxes were carried, 
but shortly afterward Bute resigned. The King then came to 
terms with George Grenville, the brother of the Earl of Temple ; 
and a few months later the Dulm of Bedford was also induced 
to enter the ministry 

The Old Connection had been “Little Englanders,” satisfied 
with the empire as it was, and not particularly interested in 
colonies, as long as they could cultivate wealth at home by 
battening on the state The Grenvilleites and Bedfordites, on 
the other hand, were imperialists of a very marked sort. They 
were interested in land speculation in the colonies, they were 
closely m touch with the powerful lobbies of the sugar planters, 
the British East India Company, and the Scottish tobacco im- 
porters They hoped the colonies would, provide more and ever 
more jobs for their needy followers, hut their most pressing 
problem after they came into office was the service of the war 
debt In view of the popular hostility to further taxes at 
home, Grenville and Bedford looked to the colonies for help 
in solving the pressing fiscal difficulty which confronted Great 
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Britain It is in terms ol these revenue problems, wlueli were 
aeeentnated by the imperial ambitions of Bedford and fh'enville, 
that the liistory of the next decade with its failures in the colo" 
nial world must be studied 
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CHAPTER XTX 

REVOLUTION IN THE EMPIRE 

Tne governments which held office in Gieat Britain from 1760 to 1785 
ncre the ministries of 

Duke of Newcastle and William Pitt, (1757) -1762 

Earl of Bute, 1762-1763 

George Grenville, 1763-1765 

Marquis of Bockiiigham, 1765-1766 

Bail of Chatham (William Pitt), 1766-1767 

Duke of Grafton, 1767-1770 

Lord North, 1770-1782 

Marquis of Eockinghani, (Marcli-July) 1782 

Earl of Shelburne, 1782-1783 

Duke of Portland (Pox-Noith Coalition), (Apiil-Doe ) 1783 
William Pitt the younger, 1783-(1801) 

The Duke of Newcastle earned on the tradition of Walpole, with the 
help of William Pitt, until 1762. Upon his resignation, the Bail of Bute 
formed a govoinmeiit of the King’s Piioiids, but soon lesignod in favoi of 
a coalition of factions headed by Geoige Grenville Per the next 20 years 
Great Biitain iias governed by coalitions of factions, in which the King’s 
Puends weia joined with other groups to form a government In the 
GienviIIe ministiy the Grenville faction had the loaduig place, joined 
within a few months by the Bedfoidites, in the Eockmgliam ministry the 
Old Connection (Neii castle Wings) controlled the government, in the 
Chatham and Grafton mmistiies all factions were lepicsontod — Pitt and 
his fuends, the Gienvilleites and Bedfoidites, the King’s Prionds, and Ihe 
Newcastle Whigs la the North ministry the King’s Piionda weie moio 
dominant, but Bedfordite elements wore impoitaiit The ic1,mn of the 
hl.irquis of Eockinghani repioseiited the momentary lecovory of the Old 
Connection and the Ghathauiites, and on Roekinghaiu ’s death, li s place 
lias taken by the Bari of Shelbuine, the Cliathaimte leader The Portland 
ministry was an “Infamous coalition’’ between the King’s Erieiuls and a 
pait of the Old Connection led by Ohailos James Pox, and the ministry of 
William Pitt represented the King’s Piiends wilh certain new elements 
111 1763 Pitt’s followers weie joined by the Portland Whigs to foim the 
new Tory party 

Mercantili.st policy was intended to beep the colonies m a 
“firmer dependence” upon the mother country and to render 
them more “beneficial and advantageous unto it.” The interests 
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of tlie colonials were subordinated to the interests oE business 
men at home, and whenever any conflict of interest between them 
arose, the decision of the government was nearly alwavs in 
favor of the home interest It was inevitalile that the colonists 
should resent their treatment. The suppression and restriction 
of their industry, particularly of the non industry in Penn- 
sylvania, the attempt to compel the New Englander to produce 
masts and .ship stores from his forests for export to England, 
rather than the more prohtable timber and barrel staves for 
building purposes and the AVest India trade, the compulsion 
to trade only with Great Britain and British possessions created 
irritation in the colonies long before the first half of the eiglit- 
'eenth century had ended. In 1748 Kalin, a di'-tinguished 
Swedi.sh botanist, visited the colonies He was so struck by their 
discontent with British rule, that he predicted their independ- 
ence within thirty year.s 

As long a.s the French controlled Canada and the Mississippi 
Valley, there was no danger of colonial independence. As long 
as France threatened the colonies from the north and west, 
they would maintain their connection with Great Britain The 
importance of French control of Canada as a bond of union 
between the Nortli Atlantic colonies and Great Britain was 
pointed out in pamphlets during the course of the Seven Years’ 
' AVar, and the colonial agents urged the restoration of Canada 
to France on this ground during their campaign to secure the 
annexation of Guadeloupe instead of Canada m 1763 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the Atlantic colonies 
were not a single homogeneous area with identical interests No 
single grievance had the same weight m every colony, or in all 
parts of- the same colony, and common action to secure inde- 
pendence Avas chimerical in the middle of the century It was 
even extremely difficult to get them to take any kind of united 
action in the ca.se of the Seven Years’ AVar, Avhen France 
threatened them all. 

Just when the removal of the fear of France through the 
annexation of Canada in 1763 made the thought of independence 
possible, the policy of the Grenville ministry created new griev- 
ances. As .soon as the peace of Pans had been signed in 1763, 
many colonial speculators looked forward to operations in the 
Ohio Valley on an extended scale. It was no part of the policy 
of the government In closo 1hc valley permanently, hut it ivas 
believed that Franc-e would make an effort to recover what she 
had lost in 17G3, and that, to clioekmate her, the Indians west 
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of tlie Alleghenies must be conciliated This could not be clone 
if the country remained open to indiscriniinate exploitalion on 
the part of the colonials of Virginia and Pennsylvania It was, 
therefore, decided temporarily to close the country west of the 



Alleghenies to settlement by proclaiming a line down the crest 
of the Alleghenies, “the Proclamation Line” of 1763, beyond 
Which lay Indian territory, for which further regulation was to 
be made in the future. The feeling that colonial interests were 
being injured for the sake of larger imperial considerations 
found confirmation in the fact that, while Newcastle and the 
Old Connection had been Little Englanders, satisfied to let the 
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empire drift on its own course, George Grenville was an im- 
perialist Avitli a ratlier legal view of imperial relations Both 
lie and the Duke of Bedford wished to tighten uii the imperial 
organization, and 1he notion that this ivus a general British 
policy was strengthened hy other measures of these years. 
Keference has alreadj’- been made to tlie annexation of Guade- 
loupe, the stricter enfoi cement of tlie Navigation acts, the enact- 
ment of the Sugar act, and the refonn of the emstoms service 
in 1763 and 1764, and the colonial hostility to these measures 
The Sugar act and the reform of the customs service were viewed 
as part of a scheme to make the eolome.s more profitable for the 
influential commercial interests and to provide more Dobs for 
the hungry dependents of the Grenville tribe, but their chief 
purpo.se wm.s to secure a revenue in America in view of the pop- 
ular disappioval of further taxation at home. 

In the di.scu.ssions on the new Sugar act of 1764, Grenville 
had indicated that other revenue measures taking the form of 
.stamp taxes applicable to the colonies would presently be neces- 
sary to provide for a defensive force in America The need 
for this had been hi ought home by the Indian rising led by 
Pontiac in 1763, during the course of which the entire country 
north of 1 lie Ohio .seemed on the point of being lost A show of 
force in the colonies was essential and Grenville decided to sta- 
tion 10,000 men in the country. The sum of approximately 
£100,000, or about one-third of the total cost, was saddled on 
the colonies, and to raise that money a stamp tax was imposed in 
1765 on white print paper, college diplomas, and legal docu- 
ments. The imposition of a stamp tax payable in aU the colonies 
acted as a focal point for colonial discontents. 

Up until this time grievances had been sectional. There were 
in the American colonies three general areas The first spread 
along the Atlantic seaboard from Charleston to Salem. The 
leading citizens of the large towms, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Bo.slon, were deep in empire trade. They did 
not dream of separation from Great Britain, since their par- 
ticipation in the trade of the British empire was a source of 
enormous profit to them But they did resent the new Sugar 
act, which imposed duties on the wine which they imported from 
the Madeiras as -well as on molasses and sugar, especially since 
the British government showed its detei’mination to collect the 
new duties ihvough its new enstom.s service The existence in 
each town of this section of a proletarian element made up of 
small shoplceopers and meclianie.s, poor, restless, and without 
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discipline, iiidcle it possible for the merchants to arouse fine 
displays of public emotion in opposition to regulations obnoxious 
to them, to bring home then protests to the British authorities. 

The second colonial area ivas the tidewater South, the broad 
coastal plain from Maryland to Georgia, over wlncli the planter 
aristociacy hold sway. Although in romantic imagination these 
planters lived clothed with a mythical splendoi, attended by 
troupes of servants bearing silver services amidst scenes of 
courtly grandeur in magnificent mansions, as a matter of actual 
fact many of the planters of the south were on tlie verge of 
bankniptey They w’eie nearly always in debt and, in many 
eases, were tied from generation to generation by hei editary 
debts to London and Scottish financial houses Their legisla- 
tures were alwaj's trying to pass liberal bankruptcy laws to 
enable them to free themselves from their shackles by going into 
bankruptcy, and the loyal governors always vetoed the bills 
There vras consequently among them a real desire for inde- 
pendence 

Behind the fall-line of the rivers, back into the foothills and 
intervales of the Alleghenies, was the frontier, tlie West This 
was inhabited by Seoteh-Iiish, Welsh, and Germans. They had 
no attachment for Great Britain at best, and a violent hatred 
for her in the ease of the Scotch-Irish In their bold struggle 
with nature to wm faims, they had been unaided by any govern-| 
ment, and consequently they cared little for any government, 
in each colony they had been discriminated against in the matter 
of taxation and of representation in the colonial legislatures, 
and hence they were apt to be radicals m opposition to the con- 
stituted provincial authorities They hacl a full armory of 
theoretical justifications for revolt from thcir own provincial 
governments, which they eventually taught to the seaboard com- 
munities for use against Great Britain Many of them looked 
for their salvation in settlements still further west across the 
mountains ; and many of them depended on fur trading across 
the mountains for their livehhood. The proclamation of the 
■ frontier line in 1763 cut them off from access to the trans- 
Allegheny region and they became hostile to the mother country. 

The most deep-seated grievances in the three sections of the 
colonies then were the enforcement of mercantilist measures in 
the seaboard cities, the refusal of the colomal governors in the 
south to approve of liberal bankruptcy laws, and the proclama- 
tion of the frontier line against the froniiersinaii No one of 
these matters was of general interest in all the colonics, klore- 
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ovei", not one of them was a basis for constitutional opposition 
or protest. The Stamp act, however, was both It applied in 
all the colonies and called forth the denunciation of the New 
England newspaper editor whose paper was printed on stamped 
news print paper, of the Pennsylvania merchant whose contracts 
were written on stamped legal cap, and of tlie Virginia college 
graduate or of his father when he paid $30 for a stamp on his 
son’s dijiloma It was imposed by Parliament, which, in the 
soundest interpretation of the Briti.sh Constitution, had no right 
' to legislate for the colonies in internal affairs 

In English constitutional law the colonies were the creations 
and the subjects of the crown., This was recognized through 
the first half of the seventeentli century, and it was only when 
the High Court of Justice had executed Charles I m 1649 that 
' the Eump Parliament had claimed to be “unitary and imperial” 

‘ in control of all parts of the empire Although this claim that 
Parliament had control over those parts of the empire outside 
England was reasserted by the Parliaments of 1660 and of 1688, 
it was never fully accepted by writers on constitutional ques- 
tions; and the most expert opinion of modern times holds 
that Parliament had not made good its claim through its mere 
assertion, no matter how often repeated Even to this day, 
certain jiarts of tlie modem Britrsh empire, such as the Channel 
Islands, have maintained their right to be free of parliamentary 
■ control. 

The colonial leaders were willing to concede to Parliament 
the right to regulate trade, as a matter of imperial convenience, 
by customs tariff and navigation acts for example, especially 
since they had never protested such regulations which had been 
made ever since 1652 , but they now look the stand that Parlia- 
ment had absolutely no control over their internal economy, that 
Parliament had no power to tax them. It might be pointed out 
that the colonial stand implied the right of the king to tax them, 
but that they would have resented royal taxation as bitterly as 
parliamentary taxation The point is, however, that at the 
moment Parliament was their danger, they were attacking' 
Parliament and not the king, and the Stamp act supplied them, 
with a sound legal and constitutional justification for protest, 
behind which all the other discontents could be mar.shalcd.f 
Ail this was popularized in the slogan of “no taxation without 
representation,” but it would be a mistake to interpret that 
plirase as expressing a desire for representation in Parliament.! 
It meant that since colonial representation in Parliament was,| 
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in tlie nature of geogi'apliy, impossible, no taxation could be 
levied 

Strong in the legality of their case, the colonial leaders began 
to make effective protests by organizing a most stupendous boy- 
cott of Biitish goods Colonial merchants signed nonimporta- 
tion agreements, and the masses refused to buy British goods, 
the master-mannfactuicrs of Lancashire and tlie merchants of 
London are said to have had unpaid debts of £4,000,000 and 
were threatened with bankruptcy. The government was over- 
whelmed by the pressure from the industrialists and commercial 
interests. Just at this moment the King and Gienville quarreled, 
and the Grenville ministry was dismissed. The King was forced 
to turn to the Old Connection, the old line Newcastle Whigs, now 
led by the Marquis of Rockingham. To ease the boycott and to 
repudiate anything which the hated Grenvilleites had done, 
Rockingham repealed the Stamp act But it is worth while 
noting that Rockingham was enough of a parliamentarian to 
couple with that repeal a Declaratory act, in which he was 
supported by all factions, declaring the indisimlable control 
of Parliament over the colonies in as complete a way as ever 
Avas claimed by the Parliament of 1649 All the so-called friends 
of the colonies, including Biiike and Pitt, were unbending in 
their declai aliens of parliamentary sovereignly, although they 
were willing to make concessions to expediency. Pitt, for ex- 
ample, would have waived the right to levy taxes and actually 
opposed the Declaratory act in the form in which it was drawn 
up. 

The Rockingham ministry’s repeal of the Stamp act was re- 
garded by the Grenvilleites and Bedfordites as the great affront, 
and they never rested until they could reimpose their system 
on America Rockingham’s ministry was a stop-gap, it soon 
feu before the opposition of the King and the factions. A new 
combination of the King’s Friends and AVilliam Pitt, noiv created 
Lord Chatham, together witli tags of other factions was brought 
into being. Before long, when Chatham himself lost his grip 
through illness, the Little Englandei-s and the imperialists car- 
ried on a bitter quarrel within the ministry, and in the House 
of Commons the imperialist opposition to concessions to America 
was , extremely active. Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the minister who was most responsive to the wishes 
of the House, was himself an imperialist and had long cherished 
the plan of collecting taxes in the colonies. Sensing the temper 
of the House during a debate on army supplies in January, 
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1767, he boasted, amidst loud appla^lse, that he could raise a 
revenue in Ameiiea. Although he had not consulted with his 
colleagues before making tins deelaialion, he now permitted 
George Grenville to force him to pledge himself to make his 
words good Grenville made assurance doubly sure a few mouths 
later by defeating Townshend’s retention in the budget of the 
land tax at four shillings and i educing it to three shillings. 
This left the Exchequer with a deficit of half a million pounds, 
which Townshond planned to raise by taxing America. Although 
the plan was opposed in the cabinet by the Earl of Shelburne, 
one of the best fiiends the colonies had, Townshend proposed 
a new series of duties on tea, glass, paper, paint, and other 
goods imxiorted into the American colonies Through the act 
he would not only ease the financial problem of the government 
and make up for the reduction of the land tax at home, but 
justify the Stamp act. Townshend won out against Shelburne ; 
the new duties were imposed. The law further provided for 
another reorganization of the American customs service to make 
it even more efficient and to provide further new jobs for place- 
hunters. It is worth while to notice that at the same time that 
Townshend imposed a revenue on the American colonies, he 
succeeded in making India contribute to the British Exchequer. 
By an agreement with the British East India Company, he ob- 
tained from the company a payment of £400,000 a year, ten times 
the anticipated yield of the American duties. The new tariff 
was resisted in the colonies The nonimportation agreements 
of the past year were revived. British trade slumped terribly ; 
and finally, in 1770, the British government repealed the duties 
excepting those on tea. 

By this time the merchants in the colonies had begun to 
be afraid of the storm of popular passions which they had 
aroused There had been riots and disorders in connection with 
the boycott; and the merchants, feanng attacks upon British 
property might go further and lead to radical attacks upon 
their own property, were willing to be satisfied with the partial 
repeal of the Townshend duties. The tea duty was accepted, 
especially since the British government granted a full draw- 
back or return of the import duty into England on all teas 
exported to the colonies British tea could be iiurchased cheaper 
in Anlerica than in England, and in 1770, 1771, and 1772 colonial 
merchants imported large quantities through the customs house, 
paid the duty, and only hoped that quiet would return so that 
business could get back to normal 
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Since the beginning of the agitation over the Stamp act, how- 
ever, a good deal of bitterness had been created by the brubriiie- 
ness, the auiliorilarian tone, the superior attitude of the British 
officials in America, on the one hand, and the hysteiia and plain 
cantankerousness of the colonial mobs, on the other The at- 
tempts of the customs officials to prevent simigglnig of tea and 
Madeira wines led to conflicts between the people and the offi- 
cials. One typical instance is the riot in connection with the 
sloop Liberty in 1768. It was reported to the commissioners 
of customs at Boston that this ves.sel, belonging to John Han- 
eoek, had entered a cargo of Madeira wine without paying the 
duty Under orders of the commissioners, certain customs 
officials protected by seamen from the Romney, a war vessel 
lying in Boston harbor, seized the Liheriy and sent her to be 
anchored out in the harbor under the guns of the Romney 
As soon as the seamen went back to their ship, the mob which 
had gathered set upon the customs officials and beat them 
severely, and then visited the houses of the commissioners, broke 
their windows, and burned, on Boston Common, a pleasure yacht 
belonging to the collector. 

The commissioners now demanded the protection of troops, 
and two regiments were dispatched. On their arrival their com- 
mander, Colonel Dalrymple, asked for quarters, to which he 
was entitled under the law requiring each colony to provide 
barracks for soldiers stationed in it. The colony of Massachusetts 
had provided barracks for 2000 men on an island in Boston 
Plarbor and invited Dalrymple to use them But in order to 
give any protection to the commissioners, it was essential that 
he remain on the mainland with his troops ; and eventually he 
pitched camp on Boston Common and occupied certain public 
buildings, 

The soldiers were well-behaved, but occasionally got into 
ciuarrels, in one of which James Otis, a leading citizen, was 
injured. Distrust of the soldiers deepened as the resentment 
against the Townshend duties increased, and rumors of blood- 
shedding by the troops were current. Finally on March 5, 1770, 
some boys snowballed a sentry He called out the guard, and 
a crowd gathered. Some one in the crowd knocked down one 
soldier, some one else hit another with a club. The soldiers 
fired and four persons were killed and others wounded But 
the authorities kept their heads, the soldiers were removed to 
Castle 'William in Boston harbor, and things looked brighler. 

Colonial indignation was, however, again rekindled by the 
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publication in the colonies of a series of letters which passed 
between Governor Hutchinson of Massachusetts, chief justice 
Oliver, his brother-in-laiv, and "Whateley, private secretary to 
George Grenville In these letteis they expressed their opinion 
of the Americans in rather disagreeable terms To make matters 
worse, the demand for their removal from office was met in 
England by a smoke-screen of indignation at the gross breach 
of honor which the publication implied The letters had got- 
ten into the hands of Benjamin Franklin in London, who had 
turned them over to friends in America with formal instructions 
not to print them, although he seems to have been morally cer- 
tain that they would be printed. The English tried to conceal 
the barbs against the colonists by their outcry at Pranlilm ’s dis- 
honorable and inexcusable action in secuiing* the publication 
of the letters. Before a committee of the Privy Council, the 
Solicitor-general, Wedderburn, heaped upon Franklin’s head 
the most insulting abuse which it was possible for language to 
phrase While Franldin listened with unmoved countenance, 
he never forgave the offense, and men in the colonies never 
forgot that a coarse bully, merely because he happened to be 
a British nimister, could shake the finger of scorn against one 
of the world’s greatest thinkers who happened to bo a colonial. 

In 1773 the British East India Company cut across American 
history, and that quiet return to normal conditions so much 
desired became impossible The British East India Company 
had been extending its export trade since 1767, mostly to the 
continent. It was by way of teaching the Germans to drink 
fea, but in 1771 business on the continent slumped, and the 
warehouses of the company were stuffed with unsalable tea. 
By December 1, 1772, theie were 22,300,000 pounds of tea on 
hand Meanwhile, the company had to meet exchanges on itself 
from India, it owed money in England, and, faced by bank- 
ruptcy, asked the government for help The ministry was now 
headed by Lord North He was an amiable man, in whom 
the King thought he had found the proper agent to carry out 
Ins policy of governing England as a Patiuot King But Lord 
North ’s ministry contained imperialist elements, now notoriously 
hostile to America, and his majority in Parliament was de- 
pendent iixion a queer combination of factions, among whom 
the members of tlio House of Commons elected in the interests 
of the British East India Company took an important place 
Under Lhese circumstances. North extended a government loan 
of £1,400,000 to the company, he remitted the xiayments which 
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tlie company made to the government and allowed it otliei* 
privileges to help it on its feet He gave the company the right 
to export the tea in its warehouses in England to its own agents 
in America without paying the auction duty and with a remis- 
sion o£ the inland or export duty. 

This concession made pos.sible a reduction of the price of tea 
to the American consumer, but it also placed the British East 
India Company m a position to monopolize or control the Ameri- 
can tea market Its favored position in tlic matter of tlie 
auction duty prevented any competition on the part of the 
American tea merchants, should the company undertake to 
enter the retail tea business in the colonies And this is Avhat 
the company proposed to do It did not open up stores in 
the colonies, hut it selected certain merchants as its corre- 
spondents to handle the export and auction duty-free teas The 
selection of its correspondents was made in such a M'ay as would 
punish those merchants who had taken part in the nonimporta- 
tion agreements of several years before, and reward those who 
had been “loyal,” as well as provide for needy sons of gov- 
ernors and officeholders. They were to receive its consignments, 
and the recalcitrants were to be cut off from any supplies of 
thi.s cheap tea The probabilities were that, unable to sell their 
more costly tea in competition, the established dealers would be 
forced out of business and ruined. 

Prom Charleston to Boston the colonial merchants were 
alarmed In Charleston they got the tea stored in damp cel- 
lars; in Philadelphia and New York they forced the captains 
to take it back ; but in Boston the matter was dramatically taken 
out of the merchants’ hands while they were debating the best 
procedure In Boston a popular leader of extraordinary skill 
in managing the crowd had appeared. He was Samuel Adams, 
a man who had made a failure of his private business of brewing 
and malting, hut discovered in himself, in the course of the 
agitation against Great Britain, a genius for public business. 
He could smell tyranny further than any man in the colonies 
He got an ascendancy over the mob , he organized committees 
of correspondence to keep alive discontent throughout the towns 
of the colony of Massachusetts , he presided over public meetings 
to force the governor of Ma.ssachnsetts to withdraw the troops 
from Boston in 1770, and then prepared to make the most of 
the situation in regard to- British Bast India tea While the 
merchants were hesitant, he presided over a public meeting to 
protest the policy of the British East India Company; and cltir- 
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ing the progress of the meeting, some of his henchmen, disguised 
as Indians, boarded the tea ships in the harbor and threw over- 
hoard 342 chests of tea valued at £15,000 Tins action made a 
peaceable settlement of the tea problem impossible and paved the 
way for legislation which led directly to the revolt of the 
colonics 

One of the most sacred English lights was the sanctity of 
private property. When the news reached Great Biitain that 
this sacied right had been violated by Boston ruffians, there 
was extensive denunciation of the act, and a general willing- 
ness to punish the whole colony of Massachusetts for the deed. 
The North ministry passed through Parliament a series of four 
coercive acts, suspending the charter of Massachusetts, elo.sing 
the port of Boston, removing the capital of the colony to Salem, 
quartering troops upon the city of Boston, and providing for 
the trial of Bnti.sli officials accused of capital crime at Halifax 
or in Great Britain where they might get more certain justice. 
With these acts was passed another, applying to the province 
of Quebec recently annexed from Prance. The province was 
extended to the limits claimed by Prance in 1750 so as to in- 
clude the territory between the Alleghenies, and the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and in this extensive aiea Prench law was 
recognized in civil cases, and the Roman Catholic church was 
acknowledged as possessing a certain legal position. The Quebec 
act was wise and generous in many ways, and its liberality 
assured the loyalty of the Prench Canadians On the other 
hand, it cut off the western lands claimed by Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and other colonies, and 
it established the hated Catholic church on the borders of Puri- 
tan New England. 

When these laws were published in America, even those who 
had deprecated the violence bf the tea party became alarmed 
at the excessive punishment meted out to Massachusetts Uni- 
versal sympathy and material assistance in the form of money 
poured in to relieve the suffering citizens of Boston who were 
cut off from their livelihood by die closing of the port of Boston. 
A Continental Congress was called in Philadelphia to draw up 
a protest to the mother country; and in the next year, in 1775, 
hostilities between the colonial and the British troops began at 
Lexington and Concord 

The war began as an effort to compel the British government 
to redress the colonial grievances, and especially to admit the 
true constitutional position of the colonics in the empire as not 
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subject to paiTiamentaiy control. In 1776, it became apparent 
that this goal was not biifficient to enli.st the support of the 
more radical elements m the colonies, while the inoie conservative 
cla&.ses wished to end the struggle In the winter of 1775, a little 
stayraaker in Philadelphia, Thoma.s Paine, wrote a flaiiiiiig 
pamphlet, Common Sense, which sold like wildfire up and 
down the colonies, demanding complete separation from Great 
Britain After that pamphlet theie was less question of con- 
ciliation between Great Britain and the colonists A few months 
later in 1776, the colonists decided to declare independence of 
Great Britain and, in order to appeal to the sympathies of the 
great nations of Europe, to do this on the ground of the natural 
rights of man Europeans might not understand British con- 
stitutional que.stions, but they could understand a war for free- 
dom based on men’s natural rights 

The War for American Independence 

The American colonies contained something over three million 
inliabitants ; Great Britain had a population of about ten mil- 
lions The British army numbered about 38,000 men scattered 
throughout the empire Because of the evil conditions of the 
service, tlie British would not enlist in the army, and to get 
additional troops the British government finally made agree- 
ments with the German princes of Brunswick, Ilesse-Cassel, 
and Waldeck for certain numbers of men at a certain figure per 
head In this way the British got together a force of about 
40,000 men, the finest British army ever sent on an overseas 
campaign, to bring the Americans back to their allegiance In 
addition to these soldiers, the British received considerable help 
from those colonials, called the Loyalists, who were unwilling 
to accept independence, of whom perhaps 30,000 all told fought 
in the British forces at one time and another during the war 
Owing to the widespread nature of the theatre of war, 1,000 
miles long and 30 to 40 miles wide, the British army was widely 
scattered, and no single field force ever exceeded 7,000 men 
The initial difficulty of the British was the matter of adequately 
provisioning this army 3,000 miles from home Except on only 
a few occasions when the British army was on Long Island and 
in Philadelphia, all supplies of food and equipment were brought 
from England ; and it was soon found that sailing vessels could 
not be counted upon with less than three months of uncertainty 
It has been estimated that the distance from its base reduced the 
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'’ffielency of tlie British army by 60 per cent This was an im- 
portant factor in the British defeat 

In tliG first year of the war General Howe, the eoinmander- 
in-chief of the British forces in America, was compelled to 
evacuate Boston The colonials made a dash into Canada, 
hoping' lo loiise the French settlers and win their aid The 
expedition did not succeed in its object, but it directed the 
first British tioops to arrive fiom England to the St Lawrence 
and held Howe and the mam aimy in Halifax, to which he 
retreated fiom Boston, through to June, 1776 Howe then came 
south, captured New York, and made it his base For the year 
1777 he decided to carry out an expedition to Philadelphia. 
Meantime, General Burgoyne returned to England in Decem- 
ber, 1776, and laid before the British government a plan to 
take about seven thousand of the troops left in Canada and 
effect a junction with Howe In this way communication would 
be opened between New York and Canada, New England cut 
off, and Howe ’s army so strongly reinforced that he might move 
against Philadelphia with overwhelming strength Burgoyne ’s 
plan depended for its success upon Howe’s cooperation, but 
Howe had already decided upon his Philadelphia campaign, 
and this was approved by the British authorities in the thought 
that Philadelphia would be captured before Howe was needed 
in the north Flowe made the capture of Philadelphia his mam 
object, and from early June to late September the British army 
was busy in its efforts to capture the city by way of the Chesa- 
peake, while another month was needed and 4,000 men were 
drawn from the force left under Clinton in New York to clear 
the Delaware in order to open communications by sea to New 
York 

At the same time, Burgoyne was working his wav down from 
Canada, ■winning initial victories at Crown Point, Ticonderoga, 
and Fort Edward It wms essential that Howe should soon 
begin to put pressure from the rear upon the American militia 
who stood opposed to Burgoyne in growing numbers, but Howe 
had not received definiLe orders from home, did not understand 
the absolute need of his assistance, and was unexpectedly de- 
layed in his operations against Philadelphia His assertion 
to the ministry that Philadelphia was the prime object of his 
campaign began to make the government uneasy, lest he should 
not be on hand to cooperate with Burgoyne; and on May 18 the 
war minister wrote to him that he must not neglect lo work 
with the northern army This dispatch did not reach him until 
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August 16, wlien it "was too late for him to change his plans. 
A second dispatch was not ready for the war minister’s signa- 
ture when he wished to go to the country, and rather than keep 
his horses waiting in the street, ho went off without signing it 
and then completely forgot about it Meanwhile, Buigoyne 
was meeting unexpected resistance from the farmers along the 
route ; and at last he found himself opposed to 20,000 Americans, 
mostly militiamen, to whom he was forced to surrender in 
October, 1777 

The surrender of Burgoyne was the turning point in the war 
For some time past, Silas Deane and Benjamin Franklin had 
been endeavoring to secure the help of Fiance for the new 
nation, but, while the French gave secret aid, they hesitated 
to make a tieaty until the Americans should win a signal vic- 
tory. Burgoyne ’s surrender brought the French openly into 
an American alliance, and henceforward the Americans fought 
with French financial aid, the support of French troops, and 
with the help of the French fleet The first French fleet fought 
no biilliant engagements, but its presence in American waters 
forced the evacuation of Philadelphia and compelled the British 
to withdraw their forces from Newport, and before long it 
withdrew two British fleets from American waters and kept 
them busy chasing’ it m the West Indies The importance of 
French aid is well illustrated by the last years of the war. 
From the very beginning of the war, it was the belief in Bnli.sh 
government circles that the inhabitants of the Sonthcin Uplands 
Avere intensely loyalist, and one of the earliest British efforts 
in the first year of the war was to get into touch with them. 
Consequently, in 1778, when the British forces in America were 
being reduced in numbers, it was decided to begin a second south- 
ern campaign In 1779 Generals Clinton and Cornwallis sailed 
from New York to effect the capture of Charleston, South 
Carolina, which fell before them in May, 1780 The arrival of 
over 5,000 French troops under Count Eoehambeau at Newport 
alarmed OEnton, and he hastily withdrew with part of the army 
to strengthen the British in New York. Cornwallis sought to 
rally the Loyalists, but instead roused the Carolinians to oppose 
him, and eventually he found himself between two American 
forces, who retreated before him fle won victory after victory 
until he had only 1,500 men left and found himself in Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. Cornwallis now decided to continue north- 
ward into Virginia to join there with Benedict Arnold. The 
combined forces of Cornwallis and Arnold numbered about 
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7,000 mea. At Clinton’s orders, Cornwallis selected a position 
at Yorktown, where lie would have access to the sea, and retired 
behind foitified lines to wait developments 

In the north Clinton was in some jierplexity. Eoehambeau 
in Newport and Washington at White Plains were known to 
he planning to join their armies, and to carry out a combined 
action ivith a French fleet Until the American objective was 
revealed, Clinton decided to take no action Eventually certain 
fictitious letters, written by AVashmgton for the purpose, fell 
into Clinton’s hands, which convinced him that New York was 
to be attacked While he waited quietly in the city, Eocham- 
beau effected a junction with Washington, and the combined 
French and American troops were half through New Jersey 
on the way to join Lafayette in Virginia before Clinton realized 
the situation The fleet from which Washington and Eoeham- 
beau expected help in their operations against Cornwallis was 
that of De Grasse. He had been detailed during the summer of 
1781 to bring reinforcements from the West Indies to Eoeham- 
beau His operations in the West Indies were watched by 
Admiral Eodney with a British fleet; but at a critical moment 
Eodney returned to England for his health and to dispose of 
lus prizes, leaving Admiral Hood to follow He Grasse. With 
fourteen ships Hood went northward in search of De Grasse, wlio 
had disappeared, and, reaching New York, he was joined by a 
second fleet under Admiral Graves. They turned southward 
and met De Grasse off the Chesapeake, who immediately stood 
out to sea and offered battle. During the engagement, a second 
French squadron under Count de Barras, which had lain in New- 
port, slipped in, bringing a siege tram to aid the American army. 
On October 17, 1781, Cornwallis asked for terms and, two days 
later, surrendered with about 7000 men. On October 21, 
Admiral Graves arrived from New York with Clinton and 7000 
reinforcements. They were too late and returned to New York. 

The force which Cornwallis surrendered was not in itself very 
large, but the British government had no money with which to 
replace even 7000 men. After the French had joined the Ameri- 
can cause, Spain and Holland had been drawn into the conflict, 
and Sweden, Denmark, and Eussia had formed the Armed Neu- 
trality to compel the British to recognize certain rules of war- 
fare and to cease interference with neutral trade. As the circle 
of Bril am ’s enemies w'ldened, her inarkebs decrea.sed The entry 
of Holland ivas particularly .significant because it cut off Brit- 
ain’, s appioaeh to her markets in Germany, Tn,suranco rates 
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■went ■Qp to as high, as 30 iier cent, and added still further to the 
limitations of Biitish connneree. In 1780-1781 Lord Noith 
floated his last war bonds, saying that Biitish credit could stand 
no moie loans The fall of Yorktown was, therefore, the last 
straw. 

It must be remembered, furtheianore, that while the war was 
going on in America, tlie Spaniards and the Prcnch weic con- 
ducting war in other parts of the world In Europe, Gibraltar 
was besieged for three years, and in 1782 Minorca was captured. 
The French and Spaniards were planning a huge armament 
for the conquest of Jamaica in the spring of 1782, and the 
British government concluded that, in order to save the West 
Indies, it must abandon America, where there were still 35,000 
British tioops after Cornwallis’s surrender, scattered throughout 
the widespread theatre of the war. In April of 1782 Sir Guy 
Carleton, the new commander-m-chicf in America, was in- 
structed to withdraw the British garrisons from New York, 
Charleston, Savannah, and other places, and in May, 1782, peace 
negotiations between the Americans and the British began. 

Revolution in Ireland 

England’s need has ever been Ireland’s opportunity. Ireland 
suffered all the restrictions upon her industiy which the colonics 
experienced. In addition, slie was excluded fi om the commerce 
of the empire, her land was owned by Englisli absentees to whom 
her agriculture paid an annual tribute of rent, her leligion was 
proscribed, and her leading families were in exile from their own 
homes The English Protestant interest was in the ascendant, 
the native Irish seemed subdued and crushed. But in the middle 
of the century, the English landlords began a process of making 
their lauds still more lucrative to themselves by appropriating 
the common waste of the villages, and by enclosing the old open 
fields into compact farms and renting them for grazing cattle. 
Deprived of still more of what little had been left to them, 
the Irish peasants began to organize in about 1761 in secret 
bands of “Whiteboys ” They went about the country burning 
landlords’ barns and houses, breaking down enclosures, maiming 
cattle, and carrying out a general policy of de.struetion and 
terrorism. Against them the government was powerless to main- 
tain order, but they were rather symptomatic of real distress 
than any serious danger. 

The English Protestant interest in Ireland was itself discon- 
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teritud. Although benefited by the Penal Law.?, which had 
as their object the mamtonanee of the Protestant ascendancy 
against the native Catholic landowning families of formei days, 
the English Protestant landlords who actually lived in the coun- 
try and identified themselves with it became dissatisfied with 
British repression of Irish cominoice and Irish industry They 
also lesentod the British control of the Irisli Parliament, which 
still continued to meet, although it had no power of legislation 
without the consent of the English Privy Council This Parlia- 
ment was, of com sc, the assembly of the resident English 
Protestants, and they wanted some real control over their 
adopted country’s politics by being given, for example, the 
right to initiate money bills m the Irish House of Commons 
instead of receiving them from the English government 

George III, however, was opposed to this suggestion, because 
he intended to enlarge the standing army quartered in Ireland 
and to tax the Irish more heavily to pay for it He could not 
well permit the Irish House of Commons to originate money 
bills, lest they be inadequate for his purposes Through biibery 
and concessions, George III succeeded in inducing the Irish 
Parliament to vote his army increases and to enlarge his reve- 
nuesj and by 1771 he had acquired a practical control over the 
Irish Parliament much like that which he had secured in Eng- 
land. There was, however, a strong opposition led by Henry 
Flood. In 1772 the government proposed to conciliate Irish 
feeling and further increase its revenues m Ireland by laying a 
tax on the rents of absentee landlords The measure was very 
popular in Ireland, hut caused consternation in England, where 
many of the leading politicians, specially the Eockinghamites, 
were Irish absentee landlords. The English opposition to the 
tax was so strong that it was certain that the tax would be 
rejected in the Privy Council m England should tlie lush Parlia- 
ment adopt it. To avoid the friction which would he created 
by a Privy Council veto, the measure was dropped, much to 
Irish chagrin and displeasure. 

■With the beginning of the war in America there was the 
widest sympathy in Ireland for the colonial cause To quiet 
things the King made overtures to Plenry Flood, the leader of 
the opposition, who accepted office, but a new leader of the 
reformers arose in Henry Grattan Some concessions were 
made to the Irish In 1778 they were included in the benefits 
of the Navigation acts In the same year the jienal code was 
relaxed, and some relief given to the Catholics. When France 
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declared -war upon Great Biitain in 1778, Ireland, stripped of 
her soldiers for the war m America, was faced by invasion 
from Prance. The Irish used the occasion to organize a volun- 
teer force, ostensibly to defend the country from invasion, but 
in reality to enforce further concessions from Gieat Britain 

The Protestant ruling class had no desire to separate from 
Great Britain, since Great Britain was necessary to them to 
maintain their own supremacy in Ireland But they did want 
economic and legislative independence When the Irish Parlia- 
ment met in 1779, Plood and Grattan joined forces to secure 
freedom of tiade and relief for Protestant dissenters (Presby- 
terians in Ulster) from the Test act The British government 
could not resist and granted their demands With this success 
the Irish leaders went on to obtain the complete legislative 
independence of their country from the British Parliament 
Eventually in 1782, when the British arms were defeated in 
America and the government was powerless to act, meetings 
of Irish volunteers declared that the act of 1719, winch declared 
the supremacy of the British Parliament in Ireland, and other 
acts similar in import had no validity in Ireland; that for the 
future Ireland was bound to Great Britain only through the 
fact that both had the same king The Irish Parliament was 
free from restraint by the British Parliament, and Ireland 
was not subject to any legislation passed by the JBritish Parlia- 
ment. 

The Restoration op Peace 

In 1782, in the face of the cumulation of disasters in America 
and in Europe, the surrender at Yorktown, the loss of Minorca, 
and the capture of several islands of the West Indies by the 
French, Lord North resigned his ministry In spite of his 
control of the Treasury boroughs and of the expenditure of 
thousands of pounds of secret service money in the elections 
to secure the return of members of the House of Commons 
attached to his interests, George III had not succeeded in 
building up an absolutely dependable majority m the House 
of Commons In 1779, shortly after North had brought in a 
plan of conciliation, the imperialists resigned from the cabinet 
and made the first breach m the royal control. The successes 
of the Americans, French, and Spaniards and the demand of 
the oppo.sition that American independence should be recognized, 
in order that the war against Prance might be more vignrously 
carried on. finally brought about the fall of the North ministry, 
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and gave a great setback to the realization of George’s policy 
of making bmself tbe “Patriot King ” He turned to the Earl 
of Shelburne, leader of the Chatham Whigs, to induce him to 
form a ministry But Shelburne refused, realizing that the 
support of the Old Connection, whose power was still unbroken 
m spite of twenty years of effort on George Ill’s part, was 
essential to the success of any ministry The King then fell 
back on his old enemies, the Whig Connection The Marquis 
of Rockingham became Prime Minister, although George re- 
fused to negotiate with him personally The Ghathamites agreed 
to give their support in return for which the Earl of Shelburne 
became home secretary in the ministry 

The new ministry was faced by the problem of restoring peace 
and reorganizing the remnants of the empire It dealt with 
Ireland in short order. In the face of the resolution of the 
Irish Parliament declaring its complete legislative independence, 
Rockingham repealed Poynings’ Law of 1499 and the Declara- 
tory act of 1719, under which British control of the Irish Parlia- 
ment had been set up , and, until further arrangements should 
be made, Ireland was joined to Great Britain only through the 
personal bond of the king. 

Rockingham turned next to the question of peace with America 
and with Prance, Holland, and Spain In the spring of 1782 
the British government was willing to grant the Americans 
almost anything. By May, however, the news reached London 
that Rodney had defeated De Grasse in a naval engagement m 
the West Indies, and shortly afterward Gibraltar was relieved. 
The British government began to wonder whether they had not 
been too complacent in starting out with the recognition of the 
Mississippi as the western boundary of the new nation, and 
even began to suggest that instead of independence, perhaps the 
United States would be satisfied with federation with Great 
Britain, 

In, the British cabinet there were two divergent policies in 
the piatter of procedure The Earl of Shelburne, the home 
secretary, was willing to recognize the independence of the 
Unitmd States, but only as one of the terms of the general peace, 
in tne hopes that better terms could thus be secured. Charles 
Jame\s Fox, the foreign secretary, who had espoused the cause 
of independence of the colonies under conditions which would 
today] be regarded as treasonable or seditious, wanted to recog- 
nize American independence at the outset, conduct negotiations 
Withhler separately from the allies, and so divide Great Britain’s 
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late enemies into two groups which might be played against 
each other Rockingham died m the midst of the discussion, 
Shelburne became Prime Minister ; and Pox, who disliked Shel- 
burne, resigned The force of Pox’s suggestions, however, was 
realized, and on September 27, 1782, the independence of the 
United States was recognized Secret negotiations were carried 
on during the next two months between Denjamin Pranklm and 
Richard Oswald, and in November the preliminary treaty was 
signed Under the terms of the Prench-American alliance of 
1778, the two powers were not to negotiate separately But 
Franklin learned that Vergennes, the French Minister, was 
carrying on a secret negotiation with Great Britain behind his 
back with the object of limiting the United States to the Alle- 
gheny frontier in the hope that the Mississippi Valley might 
still remain one of the stakes of diplomacy for the future 
Franklin was, therefore, nothing loath to play the same game 
that Vergennes was playing 

The treaty of Pans between Great Britain and the United 
States obtained for the United States the Mississippi boundary 
and the right for American vessels to fish off Newfoundland 
and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it accepted the freedom of 
navigation of the Mississippi for vessels of both countries and 
the obligation to pay private debts contracted before the war; 
and it contained a promise that Congress would recommend 
to the states the restitution of Loyalists ’ estates confiscated dur- 
ing the war By the treaty of Versailles between Great Britain 
and France, the island of Tobago was given to France, and the 
status quo in the rest of the West Indies was restored Senegal 
and Goree in Africa were restored to France, the French com- 
mercial stations in India were acknowledged, hut France gained 
nothing from the great victories of De Snffren over the Briti^'f-oh 
fleet in the Indian Ocean during the course of the war g The 
French fishing rights were defined The Dutch and En.^glish 
mutually restored all conquests, except that Negapatam was 
retained by Great Britain Spain recovered Minorca and ',^East 
and West Floiida (which she had lost in 1763), while the;;,; Ba- 
hamas were restored to Great Britain together with the j con- 
cession to cut logwood m the Bay of Honduras 

These treaties were probably the most disastrous which cEng- 
land had ever signed, and it may have been a good poljqitieal 
move on George Ill’s part to allow the odium for making .j them 
to rest upon the Chathamites and the Old Connection F^fefore 
the definitive treaties had been signed, Shelburne had tijO sub- 
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mit to a vote of censure on tlie peace and resigned Charles 
James Fox, leading some of the Rockingham Whigs, united with 
Lord Noith to form a new coalition, which George III felt 
obliged to accept This new government of Eos and North ac- 
cepted the treaties ol peace, and then tried to deal with the 
problem of India, winch w'as a necessaiy part of the general 
reorganization of the empire after the war 

British Power in India 

After the initial quasi-territorial acquisitions of the British 
Bast India Company by Robert Clive in Bengal, it seemed im- 
possible to stop the zeal for fuidher conquest By 1783 the 
position of the East India Company as a sovereign power in 
India had been formally recognized by the Mogul Emperor, and 
its teriitorial control had been extended over many provinces. 
During the period of the American war several native princes, 
AVitii the help and encouragement of Prance, had launched a 
series of attacks winch came near to destroying all that the 
company had won in the last two generations. Their efforts 
were thwarted by the resource and ability of Warren Hastings, 
the first governor general of all British India under the Regu- 
lating act of 1773 , but, in the course of his activity, Hastings 
had been forced to sanction some rather unfortunate practices. 
His own Indian allies were rather given to atrocities, and he 
himself, when hard pressed for money to keep his forces in the 
field, had not been overgentle in his dealings with certain of 
the dependent native rulers. The Rajah of Benares, for ex- 
ample, was pledged to pay a contribution of £50,000. When 
he neglected to make iiayment, Hastings a,ssessed a fine of 
£500,000 upon him, which seemed excessive even to some English- 
men of that day and led to a revolt in Benares, which was sup- 
pressed with a certain amount of severity In Oudh the 
begums, the mother and widow of the dead rajah, claimed his 
treasure, so that the new rajah set up by Hastings could not pay 
his tribute. Hastings authorized him to take the treasure by 
force, which he did with a refinement of Oriental cruelty, 
which even offended the callous sensibilities in England when the 
exquisite details were learned. 

In consequence of the troubles in India, the affairs of the 
company received a good deal of attention at home, and men be- 
gan to point out the anomaly of permitting a trading corpora- 
tion of sedate London merchants to own an empire with millions 
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of inliabitants, to conquer territories, to make war and peace, 
and to escicise all the rights of sovereignty over a population 
many limes greater than that which lived in Great Britain. 
News from India showed that this vast power availed the com- 



pany but little, and that it certainly did not benefit the native 
population, but seemed to be for the exclusive advantage and 
profit of the servants and officials of the company, who battened 
on corruption and illegal trading and returned home as 
“Nabobs” with untold wealth Warren Hastings’ cruelty 
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created sueli an impression that Parliament passed a resolution 
for his recall, hut the East India Company refused to order 
liim home, and its vote was final Charles James Pox came to 
believe that the only way to elteel the necessary lefornis in 
India, which neither Clive nor Hastings had been able to bring 
about, was by a complete reorganization of the East Indian 
system In the autumn of 1783 (wliile the Fox-North ministry 
was in power). Pox introduced an India bill to transfer the gov- 
ernment of India from the East India Company to a body of 
seven commissioners chosen by Parliament to hold office for 
four years. 

The measure wms vigorously assailed by the British East 
India Company and by the King It was called an attack upon 
property and denounced as a device to turn over to the followers 
of Pox the en,]oyment of patronage worth £300,000 a year. No 
matter who ruled in England, it was said, Charles James Pox 
would rule in India Through the bill he would secure the sup- 
port of the nabobs , the support of the nabobs with their untold 
wealth would secure to Pox’s party the complete control of the 
electoral machine, and the Whig party would be permanently 
in power m England The bill pa.ssed tJie House of Commons, 
but it was stopped in the House of Lords by the circulation of 
a paper that the King “would consider as an enemy’’ any one 
who voted for the bill The Whigs in the House of Commons 
were furious They passed a resolution declaring “that to re- 
port any opinion or pretended opinion of Ins Majesty upon any 
bill (to influence the votes) was a high crime and misdemeanor ” 

The real importance of the whole episode, however, is that it 
brought George III and the British Bast India Company into 
agreement George III dismissed the hated Whigs, named Wil- 
liam Pitt, the second son of the Earl of Chatham, just twenty- 
four years old, Prime Minister, and, by working together with 
the Ea.st India Company, was able to provide Pitt with a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons in the next general election. 
This majority, made up of British East India Company men and 
King’s Friends, controlled Parliament without the help of any of 
the Wing factions and was definitely committed, as was Pitt him- 
.self, to a restoration of the royal prerogative It was the begin- 
ning of the modern Tory party, which was to control England 
almost without interruption from 1783 to 1830. It definitely 
marlred the defeat of the Whig Connection by the King, but the 
King was no more able to rule “like a king’’ with the new party 
than with the Whigs, although perhaps he thought he was doing 
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so. He was already subject to fits of insanity, wliieli kept his 
mind a blank for long periods The new ministers had their own 
ambitions and policies, which were not always those of the King , 
and, above all, the vested interests, such as the British Bast India 
Company, had to be hearkened to in any legislation winch luiglit 
affect their interests The King had at last succeeded in destroy- 
ing the Wing Connection, though lie lost an empne in the process, 
only to bring into existence a neiv Tory party, which believed as 
strongly in the party system as ever the Old Wings had done. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE BEGINNING OP THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

Writing in tlie latter part of the seventeenth century, Gregory 
K.mg, an able statistician, estimated the population of England 
at that time at about five and one-half million people A more 
modern investigator, using the registers of births and deaths 
of the parish churches, placed the number as slightly less. So 
slowly had the population grown during the past centuries, that 
King estimated that the population in 1800 would be 6,420,000, 
and that it would be the year 2300 A D before the number 
reached eleven million. In 1801 a census was taken for the first 
time, and the population was found to be 9,168,000 for England 
and Wales, and 8,600,000 for England alone. This extraordi- 
nary increase, of 17 to 18 per cent m the first fifty years of the 
century from 1700 to 1750, and 52 per cent in the second half of 
the century from 1750 to 1800, is the most salient fact in English 
history in the eighteenth century 

In 1700 most of the people of England depended on agri- 
culture for their living King put the number as high as four 
million two hundred and sixty-five thousand, out of five and 
one-half million By 1801 a tremendous change was under way 
in the occupations of the people The number of those de- 
pendent on agriculture had increased only very slightly, but the 
number of those dependent upon industry went up from two 
I hundred and forty thousand to over three million. In general 
there was the beginning of a shift from the land to the work- 
shop, from farming to manufacturing, as the basis for earning 
a living. In this change is to be found one of the potent causes 
of the increase in population itself, since manufacturing can 
maintain a denser population than the land alone Another 
effective factor m the increase in the population seems to have 
been the lengthening of human life. The plague had been stayed 
in the seventeenth century and ceased its decimations About 
1740 inoculation to prevent smallpox, another of the terrible 
scourges of the human race, began to be practiced, and in 1798 
Dr. Jenner published an account of his success with vaeeina- 
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tion. Greater cleanliness, better houses, more abundant water 
supply in the cities, dating chiefly from the second half of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth century, and increased Icnowledge 
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of the human body are probably very important in this connec- 
tion, even though it is impossible to give statistical data 
Intimately connected with the rapid increase of the popula- 
tion, was a_denser settlement of the northern and western regions 
of England^ Up to 1750 the mass of the English people lived 
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south and east of a line drawn from the Severn Yalley to the 
Wash, and nearly all the outstanding events of English history 
took place in this area of the south and east. North and west 
of that line the country was thinly populated even at the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century, and primitive conditions per- 
sisted there longer than m the other half of England The 
simplicity of the life of tins region had prevented the develop- 
ment, for example, of craft gilds in earlier history, and conse- 
quently as the eighteenth century opened, it was not sub]ect 
to the gild restrictions upon industry, which prevailed in the 
older parts of England In certain sections, moreo-'^er, there 
was excessive dampness, especially suited for cotton spinning, 
and, above all, the area contained huge quantities of iron ore, 
considerable water iiower, heavy veins of coal, and good ports 
Even before the eighteenth century, the growth of manufactur- 
ing had been accompanied by an extension of the area of settle- 
ment into this region Thus m the seventeenth century, the 
West Elding of Yorkshire had been settled by workers from the 
cloth manufacturing towns furtber south in their desire to 
escape the burdensome gild restrictions of tlie towns; and what 
had been poor desolate country was converted into “one con- 
tinuous village, though every way monniainous,” one of the 
chief centers of the worsted cloth industry Across the moun- 
tains from Yorkshire, in Lancashire with its moist climate, the 
English cotton spinning and weaving industry took its origin 
and soon attracted new settlers to share its possibilities of 
wealth, and further south and west in the Forest of Dean and 
in Shropshire abundant supplies of wood and coal and iron 
drew the English ironmasters from their old furnaces in Surrey 
and Sussex, where the local timber supplies were being exhausted. 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Warwickshire, Durham, Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, Worcestershire, 
and Shropshire were the least densely populated and the least 
culturally advanced parts of England in 1700. By 1800 they 
were outstripping the rest of the country in density of popula- 
tion and wealth Lancashire alone increased from one hundred 
and sixty thousand to nearly seven hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants in the course of the century 
In the colonization of the north and west as a result of the 
expansion of industry, new urban communities and towns came 
into existence, sometimes through the growth of old centers, and 
sometimes through new settlement. The development of the new 
towns created an enormous demand for all sorts of goods, roads. 
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houses, furmture, and the whole apparatus of civilization as 
understood in the eighteenth century. There is here a series 
of actions and reactions The new towns were created to engage 
in new manuf actui es , their growth and con.struction made de- 
mands for still more production ' 

Almost equally significant as the rapid acceleration in the 
increase oi the British population in the eighteenth century, was 
a greater rapidity of movement and a new haste m living. 
“Everything wears the face of dispatch,” wrote Henry Homer 
in 1767 “Dispatch, which is the very life and soul of business, 
becomes daily more attainable by the free circulation opening 
up in every channel which is adapted to it ” What he means 
to say IS that there had come about a tremendous acceleration or 
speeding up in the business of hfe. This was superficially 
noticeable over the face of the country in the hustle and hustle 
in hundreds of village mnyards, where a century before only 
pack trains and lone horsemen stopped Now they were sta- 
tions or depots, to use nineteenth century railroad parlance, for 
the long wagon trains carrying freight to London and, above 
all, for the flying coach, which rattled along over the now turn- 
pikes, drawn by four horses, carrying on the average nine pas- 
sengers, at the rate of from four to five miles an hour, or twenty 
leagues (sixty miles) a day! In spite of objections from the 
worldly-wise, that the new vehicles would prove fatal to the 
breed of horses, that the Thames, the nursery of seamen, would 
cease to be used up to Windsor, that saddlers and spurriers 
would be ruined by hundreds, that the carriages would be too hot 
in summer and too cold in winter, and that passengers would be 
1 annoyed by squalling children, the coaches continued to bo used 
and improved until it was possible to go from Manchester to 
London in four and one-half days, and from Sheffield to London 
in three days. In 1784, Palmer, the postmaster general, put 
on the mail coaches, which traveling night and day were eventu- 
ally expected to cover the distance between London and Edin- 
burgh, four hundred miles, in forty-three and one-half hours 
Everywhere thousands of navigators or navvies, as they are 
called today, were digging shallow trenches for canals, follow- 
ing the example set by the jilted Duke of Bridgewater, who m 
1759-1761 had earned his “folly” down from his coal mine 
at Worsley to Manchester, with the help of his handy-man J ames 
Brindley (who was paid a pound a week for his genius). In 
short space, Manchester was connected with Liverpool and 
Leeds, with Bristol and Birmingham and London by an exten- 
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sive and intricate system of inland navigations or canals. Within 
thirty years of the opening of the Dnke of Bridgowal er 's canar, 
three thousand miles of canals were built in England Coal came 
down to Manehe.ster and to the blast furnaces of Shropshire at 
one-fourth the cost , the pottery workshops in the Five Towns got 
their clay from Cornwall cheaper and could ship their delicate 
teacups and vases Avithout fear of breakage by the jolting of 
the road, hundreds of emigrants found cheap and easy access 
to the unsettled districts of the north of England , and the new 
towns of the north and midlands were provided with cheap 
food and building material. 

In consecpienee of these improvements in transport, “trade 
IS no longer fettered by the embarrassments which unavoidably 
attended our foimer situation Dispatch, which is the very 
life and soul of business, becomes daily more and more attain- 
able. Merchandise and manufactures find a ready conveyance 
to the markets The natural blessing.? of the Island are shared 
by the inhabitants with a moie equal hand ” But the dispatcn 
or acceleration, which Homer noted, went deeper than the 
surface of English life It had an emotional and spiritual form, 
espre-ssing itself in a dissatrstaelion with traditional inodes and 
practices Among the upper classes new standards of taste 
and luxury were adopted, which showed themselves in the mag- 
nificent town and country houses built in this century, such as 
Spencer House m London, and Wilton or Houghton Place in 
the country. They were furnished by the famous furniture 
makers and designers, Chippendale, Sheraton, Heppelwhite, and 
the brotliers Adam They were distinguished for their magnifi- 
cent rooms, great art galleries, beautiful parka with trees, shrubs, 
walks, fountains, summer houses, and vistas 

Among the country gentlemen there was an improvement in 
manners, and an attempt to ape the fashions of the nobility. 
‘Every gentleman desired to spend some time in London, wear 
London fashions, read London books No longer was it true 
in the most progressive families that the Sunday suit descended 
from father to son, no longer were beaver hats made in the reign 
of Charles II to be found worn in church on Sundays The 
gentleman’s lady was not content to remain at home preparing 
cordial waters, curing marigolds, and making cherry brandy, 
salves, ointments, and purges for the use of the poor She went 
up to London with her husband or quickly followed him “And 
when they (the ladies) are there, they must be in the mode, 
have all the new fashions, buy all their clothes there, and go 
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to plays, balls, and treats, -where they get such a habit of 
jollity and a love of gaiety and pleasure that nothing in the 
country -will seiwe them, if ever they should fix their minds to 
live there again, but they must have all from London whatever 
it costs.” 

Among tradesmen in the tewns, the increase of luxury and 
refinement was still more conspicuous than among the gentry. 
Apprentices no longer lived in the house of the master. The 
master himself moved from his shop and lived in the suburbs, 
lln the early part of the century, frugality -wms still the rule in 
|his household, one dish of meat, raisin or elder wine made by 
fhis wife, or ale , no fire except in the kitchen. In the reign of 
George III, he spent two or three months every summer at Mar- 
gate or Brighton, his wife and daughters dressed like the gentry, 
a footman stood behind his table, and he entertained his friends 
at dinner with madeira and claret. The yeomen farmers acq^uired j 
new wants so rapidly that one censorious observer made up a 
quatrain about them. 

Son, Greek and Latin 
Mother, Silk and Satin. 

Father, Tallyho 
Daughter, Piano 


Even the poorest classes, whose standards were very inelastic, 
seem to have improved their diet thiough the use of potatoes, 
beets, carrots, and cabbages, and their clothing through the use 
of cotton and linen. 

This matter of speeding up the business of living is, of course, 
a continuing process, which reaches far back into the past, of 
which one special manifestation has already been noticed in the 
fifteenth century. There is no letting up in- the process through- 
j out the course of modern history, although at certain periods ac- 
iiceleration is more rapid than in others. It may be possible to 
I account for such special intensifications of the general develop- 
j ment by purely mechanical changes In the eighteenth century, 
for example, the self-contained character of certain areas in the 
matter of industry broke down with the increasing populations. 
It was no longer possible for the west country woolen cloth 
industry to find sufficient wool for its needs in its own locality, 
and wool began to be imported from the Lmcoln-Leicester region. 
Moreover, industry began to be localized. Mining, of course, in 
file very nature of things led the way, certain types of grazing 
land localized certain varieties of agriculture; the existence of 
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clay deposits in Derbyshire fixed pottery making there, hard- 
ware was centered in Birmingham and AVolverliampton , and 
malt, in Reading. As a resull, the isolation o£ areas, which was a 
common feature of English life earlier, was bioken down, roads 
were repaired and rebuilt, stage coaches and wagon trams moved 
over them, canals were built, markets were widened, and life in 
general quickened. 

In consequence of the growth in population at home, the 
creation of a new society in the north and west of England, and 
the higher standards of hving of all classes, which resulted from 
greater speed and haste, there were augmented demands for 
goods, leading’ to a remarkable stimulus to industry as the 
centuiy advanced On the basis of this enlarging home con- 
sumption a genuine prosperity was developed As a contempo- 
rary writer put it, ‘ ‘ Our principal market for all sorts of wares, 
manufactures, and provisions is at home, and the consump- 
tion of our own people is the basis of national prosperity which 
flows constantly, copiously, and regularly through all the chan- 
nels of inland trade.” There are no statistics to measure the 
' expansion of inland trade in the course of the century, but one 
able observer and student, writing about 1760, believed that 
purchases in the home market were increasing five and one- 
third times as fast as export demand. 

Export demand was, however, a significant factor in British 
business in the eighteenth century. The expansion of overseas 
commerce illuminates with particular vividness the importance 
attached to certain trades and the influence wielded by certain 
interests in this period The heaviest volume of commerce was 
with Holland and Germany. But business with these countries 
was rich and solid and conservative. It went on from year to 
year without very much change The startling, dynamic ex- 
tensions, which helped to disorganize the existing .systems of 
production, came in the trade with Spain and Portugal, Ire- 
land, the West Indies, India, and the North Atlantic colonies, 
such as Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New York. Spanish 
and Portuguese export trade doubled in the period from 1700 to 
1780; exports to the West Indies increased six fold; to East 
India, seven fold ; to the American colonies, seven fold on the 
average, though the increase to Pennsylvania was thirty fold; 
and to Ireland, nine or ten fold After 1770-1780 there were con- 
siderable increases to Europe in general, but before that time 
the interest in export trade was largely concerned with Ire- 
land, India, the West Indies, the American colonies, and Spain 
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and Portugal So zealously did Britisli mauulacturers nurture 
tlieir expanding exports that trade treaties were made to secure 
easy admission oi British goods into foreign markets, such as 
the Methuen treaty with Portugal in 1703, and for the same 
purpose laws were passed lluough Parliament forbidding the 
Irish and the colonials to manufacture anything of their own 
Thus there were laws winch in effect forbade Ihe manufacture 
of w'oolen cloth, of iron goods, and of beaver hats, which were 
especially hard on Ireland. At the same time the Navigation 
acts required that colonial raw materials must be shipped to 
Great Britain in British or colonial ships, that all imports into 
the colonies .should be made in Britrsh or colonial ship.s, and 
that imports, if of European origin, must pa.ss first through 
Great Britain There was thus as.sured the purcliase of most 
goods used in the colomes and Ireland from tlie Briti.sh merchant 
and manufaetuier, wdneh is what Adam Smith referred to when 
he declared that the British had sought to raise up a nation of 
customers in their colonies 

As a consequence of all these developments both in home and 
overseas trade, there were in the eighteenth century the heaviest 
demands upon English industry for enlarged output British 
industry generally speaking was organized under the form of 
the domestic system as the eighteenth century opened. In the 
west country woolen cloth manufacture, for example, the control 
of the industry was in the hands of capitalists called clothiers 
They bought the raw wool, and washed and combed it themselves. 
They then carried it on horseback over the countryside to cot- 
tages of spinners, with whom they left it to be spun. Later 
they collected the yarn, which they then took to the cottages of 
weavers to be woven into cloth A great deal of fetching and 
carrying was done in the process, but despite its inefficiencies 
this form of organization had certain apparent advantages The 
clothiers liked it because they had little fixed capital invested, 
and because the workers generally had little gardens upon which 
they could fall back in bad seasons, the workers liked it because 
they were free to work as they pleased without supervision, never 
recognizing that in their isolation they could not protect them- 
selves by united action from the clothier’s tendency to beat wages 
down 

In many cases the domestic system was capable of extension 
when new demands were made upon British industry for in- 
creased output In the cotton industry, however, which was 
spreading its corduroys and fustians from Poland to Canada and 
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the Mississippi Valley, this was not possible because of the lack 
of suffleient workers in the sparsely settled area of Lancashire, 
where alone in England because of favorable climatic conditions 
cotton manufacture could be carried on. Here the attempt 
was made to make the existing workers more productive through 
file invention of machines which would aid them, or do the 
work under their guidance In 1767 James Hargreaves in- 
vented a small machine for spinning called the jenny. By msing 
this in their liomses the workers under the old domestic system 
managed for a long time to meet the demands made upon them. 
Finally, however, this machine was superseded by much larger 
and heavier machines, the water frame invented by Eiehard 
Arkwright, and the spinning mule invented by Samuel Cromp- 
ton, which could not be used in cottages and made the continu- 
ance of the domestic system in the spinning of cotton yarn 
impossible 

In the mining industries of tin and coal, shafts were being 
driven deeper, but at the new low levels much water was en- 
countered In Germany the same pioblem was solved by in- 
creasing the men on the pumps, but in England there were no 
extra men in the mining regions, and horses, at the' rate of 500 
to a single pump, ate up all the profits because of the high cost 
of fodder The demand for some new power was answered by 
the invention of the first steam engine in 1698 by Captain 
Thomas Savary. He called his now motor the “Miner’s 
Friend, ’ ’ but it was too ineflicient and there was too much danger 
of explosion for it to be used except as a toy. But in 1705 
came Newcomen’s fire-engine, which, perfected a fow years later, 
was used throughout the mining districts of England for fifty 
years The piston of this immense, clumsy motor was sometimes 
SIX feet in diameter, though usually four or five feet The first 
models made six strokes a minute, the later ones ten or twelve, 
and burned thirteen tons of coal a day to deliver about twenty 
horse power. The huge cylinder, filled with heated steam, was 
cooled with sprays of water to condense the s Learn and thus 
create a partial vacuum inside, which would permit the pres- 
sure of the air on the outside of the piston head tO' force it 
down. 

The alternate heating and cooling of the cylinder consumed 
five-sixths of the energy of the steam This aspect of the problem 
challenged the attention of James Watt in 1763 when a model 
of a Newcomen engine, belonging to the Hniveri^,ty of Glas- 
gow, was brought to him to be repaired. He was^ mseholar and 
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scientist, familiar 'with the new theories of latent heat, and, 
after years of experiment, dining which he received financial 
assistance from Matthew Boulton, a hardware manufacturer 
of Birmingham, who needed more power in his plant and spent 
£2200 in the project, he perfected an efficient motor and finished 
1 his first woiking engine m 1775. Shortly afterwards he in- 
vented the principle of circular and parallel motion, by means 
of which it was possible to use the motor to run machineiy 
I The older engines had been used exclusively in connection wulh 
1 pumps, the new engine was a potential driving force in the new 
I indu.stry, though even Watt failed to see its possibilities in this 
' connection for some time. 

In his Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith describes still another 
way in which the problem of greater output was met In a 
certain pin manufacturing establishment the various processes 
were subdivided among a number of operatives, each one skilled 
in one or two processes All worked together in one shop under 
.supervision; and, although one worker could hardly make twenty 
pins a day if he worked alone, ten men w'orking together, each 
performing several of the eighteen procc.sses necessary to the 
manufacture of a pm, could, when they exerted themselves, make 
among them about twelve pounds of pins in a day or about forty- 
eight thousand pins in all This vast gain was made possible 
simply through the proper division and combination of the dif- 
ferent operations 

The juxtaposition of machines, which supplanted human skiU, 
the steam engine, which replaced human energy, and the sub- 
division of processes and the aggregation of workers produced 
the characteristic institution of the industrial revolution, the " 
factory "with machines run by steam yKuah. of the credit for the 
introduction of this new type of production lies with Richard 
Arkwright and John Wilkinson In 1769, Arkwright, barber 
and hair merchant, appropriated and patented a machine for 
spinning, of which he had heard in one of the towns of Lan- 
cashire With the aid of some money lent him by John Smalley, 
the local liquor merchant and house painter, he set up a work- 
ing machine at Preston News of riots at Blackburn nearby, 
on account of Hargreaves’ spinning jenny, which the workers 
imagined would take their work from them, caused him to re- 
move to Nottingham, where he entered into partnership with 
Jedidiah Strait and built a small mill, run by the power of 
horses The greatest difficulties were encountered Workers 
refused to buy the new yarn and the patents were infringed, but 
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tie most herculean task was to devise and administer a success- 
ful ,eode of factory discipline. Finding it impossible to get the 
adults to go into the factories, and discovering that children were 
better suited to the size pf the new machines and were more 
amenable, Arkwright took the children A generous supply 
was ready at hand m the parish workhouse.s or poor-farms, 
and during the first years of the new factory system children 
supplied a large part of the labor force In 1785 Arkwright 
began to use steam m his factories, of which there was now a 
laige number, and with the introduction of steam power the 
mam lines of the modern factory were drawn 

The potentialities of steam m industry had already been seen 
by John Wilkinson, an enterprising ironmaster, who had such 
faith in iron that he nevei wrote a letter without using the word 
, iron, constructed an iron ship in the face of a skeptical woHd, 
built an iron church with an iron pulpit, and was buried m an 
iron coffin. Wilkinson had invented a cylinder-boring machine, 
which made it possible to construct true cylinders for Watt in 
his experiments, and, after Watt had perfected the new motor, 
Wilkinson bought the first engine sold by Watt and Boulton to 
drive the pumps in his Bradley iron works at Broseley. In 
1777 a new Watt steam engine was set up in Cornwall, and dur- 
ing the next three years forty of tlie new engines were sold. 
Watt had given years to experiment, and Boulton, his partner, 
had spent thousands of pounds to perfect the new engine, but 
the demand from the mines for engines for pumios, as shown by 
the sales from 1777 to 1780, did not Seem to be great enough to 
bring in any adequate return. Boulton thought that possibly 
there would be a market for engines to drive flour mills in 
London and was interested in pushing this idea, when a pro- 
prietor of a copper-rolling mill wrote to him in 1781 that the 
water wheel was frozen, his works were shut down, and the 
laborers must starve Boulton immediately constructed a model 
rolling mill driven by steam Wilkinson at once ordered a 
steam engine for his rolling mill at Bradley, and in the next 
few years a number of steam engines were installed in rolling 
mills So successful were they in providing motive power that 
their use was extended to the cotton factory by Arkwright and, 
by 1800, 84 steam engines out of 289 built were in use in cotton 
factories The age of the steam factory had begun. 

While the factory was the most characteristic organization 
of production of the period which began with Arkwright and 
Wilkinson, it must be remembered that it was not at once uni- 
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versal. It spread very rapidly m the spinning of cotton yarn 
' and m the metal industries It was slower m the weaving of 
, cotton cloth than in spinning, and slower in the woolen in- 
dustries than in cotton. In the making of boots and shoos the 
' factory did not appear until the period after 1860, and in the 
chain-making industry the domestic system is still almost in- 
tact 

The progress of industry was greatly accelerated by the per- 
fection of a new material which was both cheap and plentiful 
and strong enough to construct the new apparatus and the new 
machines This phrase, the new apparatus and the new 
machines, is used in a very broad sense It includes the new 
spinning machines of Arkwright, which could not be constructed 
of wood, because wood was not strong enough. It includes also 
such things as bridges, like the bridge of Menai to the Isle 
of Angelsey, with a central span of 579 feet, which, because of 
the length of the span, could not be constructed of masonry. 

, The new material was iron Iron had, of course, been known 
I and used for many centuries, but its production was difficult, un- 
i certain, and small until the period of the industrial revolution. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, there were about 
sixty or seventy blast furnaces in England producing about 
seventeen thousand tons of iron a year, at the rate of five tons 
a week per furnace But because the ore was smelted with wood, 
and English forests were becoming exhausted, the industry was 
at a standstill. The demand was so great that attempts were 
made to discover a new fuel. There were legends of the smelt- 
ing of iron with coal by Dud Dudley in 1619, but no one shared 
his secret, and it died with him The secret was rediscovered 
I by three generations of Abraham Darbys in their iron works at 
I Coalbrookdale in Shropshire. The Darbys were interested in 
making cast-iron kitchenware after a process which they had 
learned in Holland, but they were soon troubled by the shortage 
of wood fuel for smelting In their experiments they turned 
to coal as a substitute for wood At first coal was used to- roast 
the ore preparatory to smelting, then it was used in the form of 
coke for the entire process. Before complete success was attained 
it was found necessary to increase the blast, which is blown 
through the furnace to assist combustion This was done with 
the help of a Newcomen engine, which pumped water to an im- 
mense height so that it fell over a water wheel. Six years later, 
in 1760, Smeaton, a celebrated Scotch engineer, improved the 
blast by substituting an air pump for the bellows, and the yield 
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of the furnaces was increased from twenty to forty tons a week. 
Wlicreas the older wood-consuming furnaces yielded a semi- 
soft mass of almost pure malleable iron, the new furnaces of 
the Darbys produced liquid cast iron, which could be cast in 
moulds or converted into malleable iron by the process of pud- 
dling which was invented in 1783 Not only was the method 
much cheaper than the older process, but unlimited quantitie.s 
could be produced for all the requirements of industry Puddled 
iron was the distinctive material for industiial purposes until 
after the middle of the mneteenth century, when it was re- 
placed by the new type of steel invented by Henry Bessemer. 

One of the most significant things about the industrial de- 
velopment of the eighteenth centuiy was the requirement of 
extensive capital to cany on industrial undertakings on the 
larger scale which now became the rule It is obvious that a 
factory could not be built without a huge amount of capital for 
the building, the expensive machinery, the supplies of materials, 
and wages Even where the factory was not introduced at first, 
machines might be used in the homes of the workers, and, in any 
case, stocks of materials and wages on an extensive scale ab- 
sorbed considerable sums This capital was largely created m 
the industry itself by the unflagging activity of the new entre- 
preneurs, who stinted themselves to the limit, woiked like slaves, 
and lived like slave masters Josiali Wedgwood, for example, 
who founded one of the greatest business houses of modern times, 
the pottery works at Etruria which still bears his name, entered 
business with a capital of £20, but constantly returned his 
profits into industry Some of the new industrialists mar- 
ried fortunes from the country, and still others received their 
start by advances from the London commercial houses, which, 
; faced by heavier demands for goods, such as muslins, than they 
could supply, advanced money to able men to help them to set 
I up factories and shops In general, however, those who mtered 
the new industry with large capitals did not succeed f Those 
who pushed to the top were often the sons of yeomen and small 
farmers, who were possessed of quick views, driving energy, and 
no small share of sagacity^ Although sprung from the same 
social classes as the laborers, or only one step above them, the 
new capitalists soon became conscious of their superior position, 
and presently the gulf between them and their workers became 
wider than the gulf between men whose families had been apart 
for genci.iiious 

As comjiaied wuh ibe eni 1 1 pi cnours oi' cm ‘LlCL Immos. sucli as 
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the clothiers of the domestic cloth industry in the preceding 
age, tlie new captains of industry had to possess vastly greater 
abilities They had to be able to gather, organize, and discipline 
their labor forces, invent and build their machinery, understand 
the sources of their raw materials and the state of foreign and 
domestic markets, secure working capital, and, above all, they 
had to be willing to live fiugally, to work excessively hard to 
meet the competition of their rivals, and to save for the exten- 
sion of their plants. They were “Iron Masters of Men,” often 
without any of the social graces which would have softened then- 
harshness and impatience of restraint in the face of the task of 
building up Great Britain ’s industrial supremacy, in which they 
knew themselves to be engaged. It must be remembered that if 
they were sagacious, they were also ruthless , if they were build- , 
mg the nation’s industrial supremacy, they were also heaping' 
up fortunes for themselves , and in the long run it did not prove 
true that their own good and the good of all were identical ^ 
On that supposition, however, their apologists set up the doctrine 
of Imsses-fmre, that the state must not interfere with them m 
their business , and under the influence of that doctrine, Parlia- 
ment proceeded to repeal all the old legislative protection ot the 
workers and to abandon the Elizabethan concept of the well- 
I regulated state. , 

As their coworkers in the new industrial development stood ’• 
the working population, the new industrial proletariat Drawn 
fiom parish workhouses, transplanted from the country, carried 
over the sea from the wilds of Ireland, they were collected in a 
particular place because their fingers or their muscles were 
needed in factory, furnace, or mine At first the condition of the 
new factory hands was very much better than that of laborers 
in agriculture or in domestic industry But as the development 
of large scale industry continued and the nation grew ever 
richer, the lot of the workers grew worse. They had no share in 
the vast accretion of wealth which they helped to create each 
year The i-eason for this, one of the major tragedies of history, 
is to be found in the fact that, in their insistence upon elbow- 
room, the new captains of industry demanded the surrender by' 
the government of the concept of the well-ordered state, asserted’ 
their right to be free of all interference from the government, j 
and succeeded in obtaining the repeal of all legislation designed i 
to prevent excessive competition between workers for jobs ‘ 
With such legislation tlirown into the discard, it was possible for 
I he industrial entrepreneurs to recruit their labor force from 
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among tlie wreteliedly paid agricultural workers in boom times, 
and then, when depression set in, to pit the former agTicultnral 
laborer with his low standards ovei against the older factory 
worker, and either force the older woiker to reduce his stand- 
ards to the levels of the woikei from the country, or to lose his 
30 b. In consequence, the workers competed with each other 
for work, the untrained workers witli trained ivorkers, the 
women with the men, and the children with both Lower wages 
and longer hours for the adult workers compelled them to send 
their children into the factories to keep up the family income 
In many cases, the children were found to be more desirable 
workeis than the adults and were retained while the parents were 
laid off In the worst days, 1 he best insurance of a livelihood 
for the adult worker was to marry as young as possible and get 
a large family of children, who would support him with then- 
labor when, before he was thirty, he was permanently laid off 
What was needed was the legislative maintenance of a standard 
^ life to protect the workeis from eomiietition with themselves 
Free competition was, however, the breath of life of the new 
mdustiiai system as it had been rationalized by the nev' political 
economists, and, when restrictions on the eoiuiietition of the 
workers with themselves finally came in the form of factory 
legislation, emotional and sentimental considerations, such as 
the horrors of the life of the factoi-y children, actually secured 
its adoption 

In the life of the factory workers there was much that was 
mean and degraded. Sometimes these conditions were part 
of their economic poverty and could he remedied only by an 
mciease in their earnings * Thus the houses in which they lived 
were wretched beyond belief, but that was due to the fact that 
wretched houses were the only sort they could afford Some- 
tui'C', liu'M' ( ondihoii'i v.o’-e due lo ihi ir lack of education Many 
('! die ;o\\n workeis vcie (oiiiin v ople, and great masses were 
oulv 01 . e or nvo imuA s ‘>001 ibe ‘-oil In the country they had 
Li'caiiious and sonal te-'i.nui-. -u icr! to the country life which 
Ihev Icil III d the ‘-aneiioiis o ' ha ,il public opinion In the towns 
1lio\ roiiLid iliciii‘-el\('s >-ii(i(!' uh unattached They knew but 
lew people, and ilie leechcc-j ol’ ihe country, especially in 
ma Lei's of sexual luoif.lih ■were eii'-ily perverted. Except for 
ilie jiioMsious o' a barbarou- ei'iiiinal code, which was made 
more and more saiag'- cadi 3 ear the stale did nothing to 
eib'cale iluni in tlie [irohleiiis of 1 Mug in the towns. Much was 
done, I’owcvor b-^ Hie b.iiid.n Seliools after 1780; by certain 
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private organizations in tlie nineteentb. century, to wliicli tlie 
government made contributions after 1833 , and by the ]\IethodiSjt 
movement, winch has its greatest significance m its work of 
civilizing the industrial proletariat Sometimes these conditions 
were due to the greed of w'ealthy lords, who enclosed the ancient 
common for building sites and took from the people their parks 
and playgrounds In Manchester, for example, a physician 
wrote, “It IS impossible not to notice the total absence of public 
gardens, parks, and walks at Manchester, it is scarcely in the 
power of the factory workman to taste the breath of nature 
or to look upon its verdure ” A labor pamphlet contains this 
passage, “Have we not seen the commons of our fathers en- 
closed by insolent cupidity, our sports converted into crimes, 
our holidays into fast-days? The green grass and the healthful 
hayfield are shut out from our path. The whistling of birds is 
, not for us ; our melody is the deafening noise of the engine ’ ’ It 
I, is not to be wondered at that the towns of the industrial area 
* were notorious for their drunkenness, for the sexual irregular- 
ity of their girls and women (of whom thrce-cpiarters were said 
j to be unchaste), and for their sadistic amusements, such as bull- 
' baiting, eockfighting, and fighting up and down (fights with 
kicking every part of the body and throttling to tlic verge of 
death), which were watched by enormous crowds 

The new society which was coming into existence with the 
growth of industry w'as cut off from the stable basis of land 
and agriculture and was subject to every fluctuation of trade, 
j Both the entrepreneur and the worker were at the mercy of cur- 
I rency reforms in Prussia, the failure of a banking house in 
j Amsterdam, conflicts in India, crop failures the world over, 
I overproduction of anything from tea to pottery clay, and, above 
I all, of European wars Profits and wages depended on markets 
at home and abroad, and financial crises and panics m any coun- 
try of Europe reacted on Great Britain From 1763 onward 
there was a series of financial crises of this international sort, 
which were new phenomena m European history. At first such 
l crises were met with quiet starvation, but, as the industrial 
! population became larger and more self-conscious, they resulted 
I in demands for political and economic changes in the state. 

The EvAltGELIZATION OF THE WORKING CLASSES 

The common opinion of contemporaries was that the greatest 
problem which confronted the new captains of industry was the 
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discipline of their labor forces. In addition to their unrestrained 
1 conduct, -which can be explained by their detachment from their 
, conventional moral milieu in the country, the working classes 
'.showed no desiie to work more than was necessary to support 
t themselves All eighteenth century literature is full of com- 
plaints of the slothfulness of the poor. “AVhcii corn is extremely 
plentiful, the labor of the pooi is extremely dear, so licentious 
are they who labor only to eat, or latlier to dunk,” says one 
writer , and another sums up the situation in this way, ‘ ‘ When 
provisions aie cheap, they won’t work above half the week, 
but sot or idle away half their time ” The modern sociologist 
' would probably point out that they had a low and fixed standard 
, of living, that they were not idle but easily satisfied, and 
'that what they needed was some vision of the city of God on 
earth for themselves and their children Their “idleness” 
made it impossible to get out the fullest product of industry, 
and much ingenuity was spent in devising plans to force them 
to work 

What was needed was not a legislative device to keep the price 
of food always high, but education and civilization to give to the 
working classes a broader outlook, a deeper self-respect, greater 
wants, and the most solemn sanctions for industry, sobriety, 
and thrift The proper institution to do this in the eighteenth 
century was the church. But the Church of England had fallen 
upon evil days It was an age of spiritual fatigue, and in 
' place of the enthusiasm for the teachings of the gospels, the 
] church had substituted reasonableness and moderation , religion 
I became a system of morality, which, without supernatural basis, 

^ itself decayed Upon the age was not only spiritual decay, but a 
“heavy slumber of humanity ” Human compassion and pity 
were asleep, as was evidenced by the state of the jails, the 
criminal code, the conduct of magistrates upon the bench, and 
the supineness of the bishops The upper classes led by Wal- 
j pole or Bolingbroke were skeptics in private, who agreed it was 
I necessary to preserve the establishment to secure the obedience 
! of the vulgar Precepts of orthodoxy were avowed, but ceased 
to be believed The upper clergy, the Latitudmarian bishops, 
were Whigs selected for political or at best intellectual considera- 
tions to govern Tory parish priests Everywhere was neglect, 
of parochial work, nepotism, absenteeism, and pluralism. Suehl'; 
interest as existed was intellectual, rather than spiritual, and led,' 
to endless polemic Worse than this, the church had no contact' 
with the new dense populations of the towns Her parish system 
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was stereotyped through centuries Queen Anne had planned 
to build fifty-two additional parish churches in London, but this 
Walpole stopped, and only occasionally were any new churches 
or schools erected by the establishment 
The solution of tlie pioblem came through the evangelization 
of the laboiing classes through the work of three very great men, 
George Wlutefield, Chailes and John Wesley. These men did 
not start out with any such notions of making the workers less , 
idle and more ]noduetive , they engaged in their ministries out of ' 
no other consideration but that of intense love for their fellow 
men and pity for their lost condition 

George Wlutefield was the preacher of the movement, the most 
illustrious pulpit orator the English speaking world has ever 
seen. He won admiration from so famous a master of rhetoric 
and elocution as David Garrick, the actor , he carried away the 
polished and worldly Earl of Chesterfield so completely as to lead 
him to call out in the midst of a sermon , and he preached money 
out of the pockets of the elosefisted Eranldm. During 34 years 
of ministry he preached 18,000 times or 10 times a week. For 
long periods he stood from 40 to 60 hours a week before audi- 
ences numbering up to 30,000 He was 12 times in Scotland, 
3 times in Ireland, and crossed the Atlantic 13 times 
Charles Wesley was the poet of the movement, and in his 
hymns better than in any history can be found the true power 
of Methodism and the secret which led men, degraded and 
brutalized beyond expression, to master new self-respect and 
courage. Among his several thousand hymns are, 

“Love divine all love e-xeelling” 

"Come, tliou long expected .Tesus” 

‘ ‘ Haik the herald angels sing ' ' 

‘'Clii'ist the Lord is risen today” 

"Arise, iiiy soul, arise” 

"Jesus Lover of my soul ” 

Hymns like these gave to those who sang them a sense of worth, 
of comfort, of personal intimacy with God, and assurance of 
eternal life, compared with which all things of this life, hard- 
ships, ease, poverty, wealth, were as nothing. 

The organizing genius of the movement was Charles’s older 
brother, John While still at Oxford, John Wesley had joined 
a little society, nicknamed the Holy Club or the Methodists, to 
spend certain evenings in reading the New Testament The 
members bound themselves to hold regular seasons of prayer, to 
vigorous observance of the feasts of the church, the use of the 
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confessional, visitation of sick and prisoners. In October, 1735 
John and Charles started for Georgia at Oglethorpe’s invitation, 
to convert heathen They were not very successful, because 
John, rather high church, attempted to use the most elaborate 
ceremonial forms in backwoods conditions and soon got into 
disagreement with his parishioners On the voyage he came into 
contact with some picns Germans, on his return to England he 
met Peter Bohler, a Moravian, whose earnest simplicity led him 
to go to hloravia to study the Moravian faith Here, on May 
24, 1738, came the assurance of salvation, and he burned to tell 
his message to other men. 

His opportunity came when Wlntefield, anxious to go to 
America, wanted someone to continue his work at Bristol where 
he had stirred enthusiasm by preaching in the fields to the 
colliers or coal mineis of Kingswood After a preliminary 
meeting on April 1, Wesley preached Ins first open air sermon 
on April 2, 1739 In his Journal he noted, “J W proclaimed 
in the highways the glad tidings of salvation, speaking from a 
little eminence in a ground adjoining to the city (of Bristol) 
to about 3000 people ” Next day began tho class meetings A 
group of women agreed to meet together once a week to confess 
all faults to one another, to pray for one another that all might 
be healed. This was in line with religious societies of similar 
kind in the Anglican church of which Wesley’s own group, the 
Holy Club at Oxford, was one Thus began Wesley’s mission 
to the poor and lowly unchurched of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. At first he tried to hold meetings within the church, 
but the local priests repelled him ; so he developed field preaching 
and the prayer house or chapel. As the numbers of his followers 
grew and he could get no help from the clergy, he organized 
lay preachers, who showed themselves as courageous as their 
leader He was a regularly ordained clergyman of the Anglican i 
church, but had no parish of his own — ^the world was his parish !, 
When the needs of his new societies in America demanded * 
bishops, he took it upon himself to ordain bishops for America. 
Thus he gradually drifted away from the Anglican church, 
although he never left it ; and the break, despite persecution by 
bishops and clergy, did not come in Ins lifetime 

In his later years the greatness of his achievements was be- 
ginning to be recognized At first he was persecuted “ Where- 
evar we wont we used to carry our lives in our hands. In 
Cornwall the war against Methodists was earned on with far 
more vigor than against the Spaniards.” But as early as 1747 
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he wi’ote, “Now there is not a dog to wag Ins tongue’’; and 
m 1785 he wi’ote “Many years ago I was saying ‘I cannot 
imagine how Mr Whitefield can keep liis soul alive as he is not 
now going through lionor and dishonor, evil report and good 
report, having nothing but honoi and good report attending him 
wherever he goes ’ It is now my own ease, I am just in the 
condition now that he was then in I am become, I know not 
how, an honorable man The scandal of the cross is ceased , and 
all the kingdom rich and poor, Papists and Protestants, be-^ 
have with courtesy, nay and seeming good will It seems as if 
I had well nigh finished my course and our Lord was giving! 
me an honorable discharge ” “The offense of the cross is 
ceased After having been a scandal m England for nigh on to 
fifty years, I am at last becoming an honorable man ” 

His organized followers increased to thousands and tens of 
thousands He was their father in God , to them he had revealed! 
a new heaven and a new earth, had brought religion into their, 
soulless lives, and reconstituted it a comforter, an inspiration,! 
and a judge No one was too poor, too humble, or too degraded 
to be born again and share in the privilege of divine grace, to 
serve one master, Christ, and to attain the blessed fruition of 
God’s peace. 

For students of polities and histoiy, it is essential to examine 
how he influenced the worldly, earthly life of those whom he re- 
deemed from sin First, he was a tremendous Tory , he was even 
suspected of supporting the divine right of kings He preached 
absolute obedience to the law as one of the Christian duties; 
he denounced all disobedience, whether from J acobites, American 
rebels, or smugglers and wreckers of Cornwall. It was no acci- 
dent that the Methodists of England stood like a bulwark against 
Revolutionary sentiment in years after 3789 Next, he believed 
in abstention from all such things as would interfere with fullest 
efficiency of the individual or production On this ground he 
condemned drinking of distilled liquors and opium. “Distilled 
liquors have their use, but are infinitely overbalanced by the 
abuse of them, therefore, were it in my power, I would bamsh 
them out of the world.” “Taking opium is full as bad as 
taking drams. It equally hurts the understanding and is, if 
possible, more pernicious to the health than either rum or 
brandy. None should touch it if they have the least regard 
either for their souls or bodies.” 

On these grounds he condemned dancing; the theatre was 
objectionable “not barely as most of the present stage enter- 
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tainments sap the foundation of all religion . . . hut as tliej' are 
particularly hurtful to a trading city, giving a wrong turn to 
youth especially, gay, trifling, and directly opposite to the spirit 
of industry and close application to business, and as drinking 
and debauchery of every kind arc constant attendants on these 
entertainments, with indolence, effeminacy, and idleness, which 
affect trade in a high degree ’ ’ 

Time was very piecious to him To avoid waste of time, he 
advised his young friends at college to avoid frequent con- 
versations and honest good-natured triflers His own school 
at Kmgswood had neither play nor holidays, on the ground that 
“he who will play as a boy will play as a man’ ’ ; and he desired 
to see universities established where there should be no vaca- 
tions, and lectures should be given every day in the year 

In short, he shared the middle class views of his time and 
laid particular stress on conduct, industry, and the economic 
.virtues of abstention. The Christian will work hard, will not 
I drink, or engage in worldly pleasures To quote Wesley himself, 
“Religion must necessarily produce both industry and frugality, 
and these cannot but produce riches.” Lest riches once pro- 
duced should engender pride, Wesley in Ins later years began 
to preach the duty of giving “I save ali I can and give all 1 
can,” IS the last entry into his Journal 

Wesley laid the foundations of the Methodist church, but it 
was not until after his death that one of his followers, Jabez 
Bunting, actually organized the Methodists into a new organiza- 
tion separate from the Church of England. Wesley’s supreme 
achievement was that he redeemed the English working class 
to new concepts of life, work and duty, and discipline through 
which the achievements of English industry were most fully 
realized. In this connection with the industrial revolution, his 
work acquires new meaning, he stands forth as one of the 
heroes of civilization. 

The Ageigultural Revolution 

The growth of the population of England and Great Britain 
and the development of industry had important reactions on 
agriculture Down to 1790 English agriculture kept pace with 
the growing population and produced enough grain to feed the 
people. In occasional years after 1765 it was necessary to im- 
port gram, but in average years the crop was one-twentieth in 
excess of requirements, and in good years, one-eighth. The in- 
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creases in production indicated by these figures were made only 
as a result of revolutionary changes in farming 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century large areas of 
England were still unoccupied for agricultural purposes. 
Forests and heath still covered large parts of Nottinghamshire, 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Northumberland, and 
"Westmoreland Although the process of enclosing the open 
fields into several cultivation which began in the fifteenth 
century continued without interruption, as late as 1794 it was 
I estimated that forty-five hundred of the eighty-five hundred 
I parishes in England were farmed on the medieval three-field 
1 system 

The whole of the eighteenth century is a period of agricultural 
progress. At the beginning of the century Jethro Tull, an 
irascible farmer who could not keep his laborers, began experi- 
ments to lessen the human labor used on the farm He invented 
drills for planting the seed and horse hoes for cultivating the 
crop, and learned from experience the importance of thoroughly 
pulverizing the soil. He also demonstrated the value of turnips 
and clover, introduced from Holland in the seventeenth centuiy, 
as a substitute for fallow The principles which he discovered 
wore applied in a large way by Lord Charles Townshend, Wal- 
pole’s brother-in-law, on his Norfolk estates His land was 
sandy heath, the exhaustive list of its products wms “nettles 
and warrens.’’ He began by thoroughly marling it, that is, 
spreading it with marl, a deposit of tiny marine fossils con- 
taining lime and other elements lacking in the sand Through 
the use of marl alone it was calculated that three or four hundred 
thousand acres of sandy wmste were turned into gardens dur- 
ing the course of the century Townsh en d ’s success .with i^rl led 
to ^periments.witli other fertilizers and manures during the 
century with excellent results Townshend ’s' most important 
achievement was the field cultivation of turnips and clover on a 
large scale and the perfection of a new rotation of crops, turnips, 
barley, clover, and wheat, which did away with the necessity of 
allowing the land to lie fallow one year in three. The clover 
and turnips gave a feed for the live stock in winter, ended 
the practice of killing off the cattle at the beginning of winter, 
and enabled the farmer to increase his stock and consequently 
his manure The turnips were sometimes fed off the ground 
by sheep, and their folding on the field enriched the poorest 
soil. 

Improvements in fodder made pos.sihle improvements in cattle. 
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In tlie early cighteenLli century no true standard of shape was 
recognized. “Cattle were more like ill-inade black horses than 
an ox or a cow, nothing would please but elephants or giants ’ ’ 
No attention was paid to breed, and prizes were offered for the 
iinost useless points, the longest legs, oi a horn which fell back. 
Iso that the ear might show in front In 1750 the noted breeder, 
Bakewell, began his work He saw that in the pressuie for 
food that was coining, meat would be more valued in the ox than 
powera of draft, or than wool in sheep liis aim was to produce 
animals small in size and great m value, shaped like “a firkin 
on as short legs as possible ” He succeeded in perfecting the 
Leicester sheep, which fattened rapidly, matured early, and 
throve where other sheep starved. He was leas successful as a 
breeder of cattle, but the principles of selection on which he 
worked were followed by Charles Colling and others who were 
successful in developing the Durham .shorthorns, the Herefords, 
and the Devons 

Mneh was done to spread the knowledge of these improve- 
I ments in technique, crops, and breeds by the assemblies of 
! farmers, who were gathered each year by one of the influential 
I Norfolk landowners. Coke of Holkham, on his estate at Hoflr- 
Iham. At the.se “sheep-sheariiigs,’’ as the inceliiigs were called, 
thousands of farmers came together to learn tho latest things in 
farming Much also was done by Artliur Young, who traveled 
up and down England, and published liis observations of the 
best methods m liis Farmer’s Letters and other books In 1793, 
he was appointed secretary of the new Board of Agriculture and 
thus was given additional facilities for advertising progress 

Improvements were at first slowly adopted, owing, in the 
first place, to the inert mass of local prejudice and obstinate 
[adherence to antiquated methods, and, in the second place to 
Ithe persistence of the common fields, The ordinary attitude of 
the uneducated English farmer to improvements is illustrated 
by a statement of Tullts, early in the century “Farmers if 
advised to sow it (clover) would certainly reply, ‘ Gentlemen may 
sow it if they pleased, but they must take care to pay theii 
rent ’ ’ ’ This attitude is largely responsible for the continuance 
of much that survived from the Middle Ages, including the com- 
mon field system itself. It will be remembered that under the 
medieval system the land of the village, while owned in severalty, 
was farmed as a unit under the control of the village community. 
Each one of the three fields into which the farming land of the 
village was divided was made up of a large number of acre strips, 
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which were owned by the individual villagers or the squire The 
individual was not, however, permitted to cultivate his holdings 
as he pleased, since all the land ol the village was used as com- 
mon grazing ground between harvest and the next solving It 
was necessary that all Xarmers should jilant at the same time 
and reap at the same time No changes or improvements woie 
possible until all the members of the village community were 
wulling to adopt them, winch was often not at all Each village 
also had a certain amount of waste land, on which the cattle 
were pastured and wood for burning and building might be cut. 
i The new four-course .system of Tull and ToAvnshend could not 
be adopted on the common fields, and the new sheep and cattle 
of Bakewcll and Colling could not be mixed with the miser- 
able wall-sided beasts on the common wa.ste without deteriora- 
. tion. 

In the last quarter of the century the landowning gentry, 
who were the largest individual landowners although not the 
only landowners in the villages, began to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the rapid growth of population m the industrial towns 
with their new and enlarging demand for food They .saw wealth 
awaiting tliem if they could increase the output and consequently 
'I the rent of their land, and they began to make efforts to re- 
; place medieval subsistence farming with farming for the largest 
' net product. (i To introduce the new scientific farming, they had 
' to bring about the abolition of all common rights over the village 
fields, including both the arable or common fields which were 
planted to crops and the wa,ste, and the redivision of all the 
land of the village in compact farms enclosed by hedges among 
the various owners in proportion to their various rights ) This 
process of enclosure was at first accomplished by the common 
agreement of all the landowners of the village, but after 
1760 the delays and difficulties of agreement led the larger 
landowners to resort to acts of Parliament to authorize 
enclosure 

The immediate impetus to enclosure was the desire for higher 
profits and rents on the part of the landowners and farmers. 
Wheat growing under the old sy.stera was wasteful and obsolete. 
Some of the richest land promised higher income as pasture 
and grazing land and was converted to that use after enclosure. 
On the other hand, much of tlie land that had been waste was 
profitable for wheat raising and was used in that way. It has 
been estimated that over four and one-lialf million acres were 
added to the cultivated area by the enclosures of the eighteenth 
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and early nmeteentli centuries ‘ ‘ They converted barren beatns 
into smiling cornfields ” 

The nation as a -whole benefited by the improvement in the 
productive capacity of the land. Without the inci eased food 



supply thus made possible, Great Britain could never have stood 
out against Napoleon The gentry also profited through the in- 
crease of their rents. The large leasehold farmers -were bene- 
fited, especially v?hen prices rose during the period of their 
leases for -which their rents were fixed But to tivo other classes 
enclosures were a disa,ster In every village there were a number 
of small yeomen farmers, who owned their land in freehold or in 
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coil jyliold, a tenure not quite so distinguished but just as safe 
Mi/hen the village land was divided, they received compact little 
mi ms equal to their scattered strips m the open fields and their 
proportion of the common waste But the costs of enclosing were 
fvery considerable, amounting to as much as four pounds or 
j twenty dollars an acre for the fees, drainage, roads, expenses of 
the commissioners, and fencing The j-eoman fanner often had 
to borrow the money on mortgage to meet these charges and 
was consequently unable to raise additional money in this way 
to buy new machinery, new stock, and make other improvements 
necessary to successful farming of the new sort As long as the 
price of wheat was kept artificially high during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, the yeoman still held his own, but with 
the fall in prices after the end of the Napoleonic war he was 
unable to make ins farm pay and sold out to the larger land- 
lord Sometimes he became a leasehold farmer, and sometimes 
entered the ranks of industry. It is an interesting fact that 
many of the successful captains of industry were yeomen or 
their sons, who were attracted to the towns by the greater oppor- 
tunities offered in manufacturing 
While the yeomanry was extinguished, the agricultural 
laborers were degiaded by the process of enclosures For many 
centuries they had been tolerated in the possession of small 
gardens of several acres around their cottages and permitted the 
pasture of a cow or two on the waste They had, however, nof 
legal right to these things and, therefore, could not be given! 
any consideration when the village was enclosed and redistnb-' 
uted They had now no choice but steady work, the despite of 
which had been one of their failings, or starvation It is rather 
curious to read the contemporary moralists’ justification of their 
fate, on the ground that now the incentives to sloth which 
breeds vice were removed with the disappearance of their little 
gardens, where they could grow enough for their families with- 
' out labor, and the necessity of labor which makes character was 
mow forced upon them. According to that keenest of observers, 
Arthur Young, character wms not always a result. The laborers 
resented their losses and gave themselves over to dissipation. 
“All I know IS that I had a cow, and an act of Parliament has 
taken it from me For whom was he to save, or be diligent 
and sober ^ If I am sober, shall I have land for a cow^ If I 
am frugal, shall I have half an acre for potatoes® You offer no 
motives ; you have nothing but a parish officer and a workhouse ! 
Bring me another pot. ’ ’ 
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The changes in industry and agriculture -winch have b''^s 
discussed augmented Great Britain’s national wealth to an t, 
traordmary degree In 1688, Gregory King eslimated the toi,e 
national income at about f orty-thi ee and one-half million pound' 
for England. In 1770, Arthur Young estimalod it at one hun- 
dred and nineteen and a half million iiounds a year In 1812, 
Patrick Colquhoun with all tlio official documents of the govern- 
ment at his disposal gave the figures foi Great Britain as four 
hundred and thirty million pounds a year Tins increase in the 
national income expresses in a striking and concrete way the 
results and progress of the industrial and agricultural revolu- 
tions, and there is sho-wn here the chief reason why Great 
Britain, not quite a first rate power even at the time of the 
treaty of Utrecht in 1713, was able to take her place at the 
head and forefront of European states by the end of the century, 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE GREAT WAR AVITH PRANCE, AND THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OP BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
SUPREMACY IN EUROPE 

The goveiiinicnts 'which held office in Crieat Britain fiom 1783 to 1815 
■were the mmistiies of 

William Pitt, 1783-1801 

Henry Addington, Viscount Sidmonth, 1801-1804 
William Pitt, 1804-1806 

Lord Gieniille and Chailes James Pox, 1806-1807 
Duke of Poitland, 1807-1809 
Spencer Peieeial, 1809-1812 
Loid Liverpool, 1812-(1827) 

William Pitt came into office supported by a coalition of his oivn fol- 
loivers, the King’s Piieuds, British East India Company iiiembois, and 
otlieis This combination was strengthened and transfoimed into the now 
Toiy paity by the adliesion of Edmund Burke in 1791 and of the Duke of 
Poitland with tlie majoi poition of the Whigs who resented the laclienlisin 
of Pox in 1792 Pioin that time on, until ]827, the Tories contiolled the 
government, except for a biief peiiod in 1806-7, when a coalition ministry 
of “All the Talents” was m office. 

When Pox’s India bill was rejected in tbe House of Lords 
in 1783 by nineteen votes, owing to the King’s letter that he 
would regard as an enemy any one who voted lor the bill, the 
Fox-North coalition ministry still had a majority in the House of 
Commons and actually carried through the House a resolution 
of censure of the King’s action A few days later George III 
dismissed the coalition and called upon AVilliam Pitt to become 
Prime hlinister, to reestablish his prerogative in the face of 
the hostility of the most skillful politicians of the day For 
some time Pitt ruled with only a minority support in the House 
of Commons, but when a general election was held in 1784, he 
won a majority. He himself had 52 personal followers, the King 
controlled 131 members, and the British Bast India Coraiiany 
worked hard enough by means of bribery and corruption to 
carry the rest. WiUiam Pitt was thus the creature of the King 
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and of the British East India Company, and he did their bid- 
ding In the interests of the British East India Company he 
brought in an India bill ■which satisfied the critics of the com- 
pany by instituting a Board of Control selected by the govern- 
ment to supervise the company’s political control in India, but 
left the appointment of servants and officials in the hands of 
the company. 

Pitt had the more national interest at heart also Although 
the King had called him to office to preserve the prerogative, 
he followed a policy of his own. He looked upon himself as a 
national servant commissioned to do the best he could for the 
nation as a whole Pie was safe in doing this, little as his in- 
dependence pleased George III, because he alone stood between 
the crown and Charles James Pox, the detested leader of the 
Whigs Pitt’s first task was to mop up the waste and to elimi- 
nate the fraud, corruption, and inefficiency which had crept into 
every government department during the last twenty years, 
amid the political shufflings and deals which had as their object 
the destruction of the Whig Connection At the same time he 
had to deal with a difficult financial problem growing out of the 
national debt of £240,000,000, of which £114,000,000 had accrued 
during the war with America. He found that loans were raised 
without public advertisement or competitive bidding among the 
bankers , that tlie auditors of the treasury neglected their duties, 
so that four treasurers of the navy and the three paymasters of 
the forces had not yet settled their accounts; and one official had 
handled government money for forty years without ever submit- 
ting to an audit There was a floating debt of £14,000,000, in 
addition to £2,000,000 owing to the Bank of England and a 
deficit of £6,000,000 from the previous year The customs duties, 
contained in about eleven hundred statutes, were so high that 
the greater part of some imports, such as tea, on which there was 
a duty of 119 per cent, was smuggled. To deal with the chaos 
which he found, Pitt introduced many constructive measures. 
He reduced the tea duty to 121^ per cent so that smuggling 
would be discouraged , and, to make up the deficits, he imposed 
new taxes on windows, hats, raw silk, horses, linen, calico, 
candles, briclm, tiles, licenses, paper, shooting certificates, hack- 
ney coaches, gold and silver plate, race horses, and postage 
Through the increased yield of the customs, brought about by the 
decrease of smuggling, and through the new taxes, the revenues 
rose from £14,000,000 a year to £22,000,000 and cost only 
£3,000,000 more to collect Pitt further ordered all future 
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gOTernment loans to te advertised and sold to the highest bidder, 
he consolidated the customs and excise duties into a single tax 
equal to the combined duties, and he placed the yield into the 
consolidated fund fiom which the interest on the consolidated 
debt (Consols) was to be paid He also took in hand the reduc- 
tion of the national debt One million pounds was to be paid 
annually to a Board of Commissioners of the National Debt, 
who should use tins money to establish a sinking fund by buying 
government bonds In the second year the interest on these 
bonds would be added to another million pounds to buy more 
bonds, and eventually the debt would be extinguished Un- 
fortunately, people got the idea that, as long as the sinking fund 
was woiking, it mattered little how much more new money was 
borrowed, since ultimately the sinking fund would provide for 
everything , and they overlooked the fact that the sinking fund 
itself was supported by taxes. Pitt also attempted to bring 
forward the question of a reform in the House of Commons 
through an increase in the representation of London and of the 
larger counties by 72 seats, to be obtained through the surrender 
by 36 decayed boroughs of their scats, for which compensation 
should be paid. This project was voted down and remained un- 
realized for another forty-seven yeans. 

In thi.s same year, 1783, Pitt took up the question of future 
relations between England and Ireland, inasmuch as the 
British government from the King down was not satisfied with 
the arrangement of 1782. He proposed to unite England and 
Ireland on the basis of commercial equality in the trade of the 
empire The Irish Parliament was willing to accede and actually 
passed the commercial clauses of the agreement. But English 
interests opposed the scheme, and the bill was so emasculated in 
the English Parliament that the Irish refused to accept it in 
its amended form. 

The opposition to the Irish bill was the work of a highly 
organized lobby called the Chamber of Manufacturers, com- 
posed of the leading cotton manufacturers, pottery makers, iron- 
masters, hardware manufacturers, and machine builders of the 
new industrial areas of Birmingham, Manchester, and the north 
and west of England in general, led by Josiah Wedgewood, Mat- 
thew Boulton, Eiehard Arkwright and John Wilkinson. 
Twenty years earlier these men were only humble artisans or 
small masters working with their own hands in their small work- 
shops, Now they employed thousands of men in their plants, 
were amassing fortunes of hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
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and were rieii and ijowerlul enoi\gli and conseious enougli of the 
identity of their interests, to go to Parliament and ])revent the 
passage of an important Jaw, because thej’' felt tliat tJie admiv 
sioii of Irish goods into the Englisli markets would hurt their 
business. 

The Edfn Treaty 

As has already been noted, these industrial leaders and many 
others like them had begun their expansion in re.sponse to tlie 
heavy demands for English cottons, potterywarc, iron, and 
haidware and machinery both at home and in the British col- 
onies During the past ten years they had made extremely 
swift advances New inventions were appearing lapidly In 
1775 James Watt had finished his first perfected steam engine 
111 Boulton’s establishment with Boulton’s financial aid to the 
sum of £2200. Crompton had invented a machine called the 
mule which was able to spin, better than by hand, the finest 
possible yarns, from which the sheerest mu.slins, hitherto brought 
from India, could be woven; AVilkinson had invented a boring 
Aachine, which made the building of steam engine cylinders and 
of heavy cannon easy Henry Oort and Peter Onions had found 
the secret of converting the brittle east iron, which both John 
Wilkinson and Abraham Darby had learned how to produce 
very cheaply with the use of coal as fuel many years before, 
into tough malleable iron suitable for every purpose where 
enormous strength was necessary. WiEiam Bell was just per- 
feetmg his calico-prmtmg machine, which displaced the hand 
block printing Edmund Cartwright was at work on a power 
loom All over the North and West the new machines were being 
put into factories, and Arkwright and Wilkinson were already 
using the new Watt steam engines to drive their extensive 
plants Cotton, yarn, calico, muslin, iron, hardware of all 
sorts, machinery, and pottery and earthenware in beautiful 
variety were being turned out of all the large industrial estab- 
lishments in much greater quantities than had been the case ten 
years earlier The new industrialists were on the brink of being 
able to do more than satisfy the existing demand in England and 
in their present markets abroad They were already faced by 
the necessity of finding new markets in order to dispose of their 
output 

The tremendous development in industry may be graphically 
illustrated by a few figures Eaw cotton imported between 1776- 
1778 averaged 6,700,000 pounds weight, between 1781-1785 it 
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averaged 10,900,000 pounds -weight Foreign trade m 1780 was 
valued at £25,000,000, and in 1785, at £33,000,000 One hundred 
and foity-four Watt engines with 2009 horse power were built 
between 1775 and 1785, between 1770, when Arkwright built 
Ills lir&t water power factoiy, and 1788 there were 143 cotton 
spinning factories elected, and 20,070 hand jennies and 550 
mules with 90 spindles each were in use by 1788 

In their examination of the situation the leading manu- 
facturers came to the conclusion that the most extensive new 
markets could be made available in Prance if only the two 
governments of Prance and Great Britain would agree to with- 
draw their prohibitive tariff duties, winch had keiit trade be- 
tween these two countries at low ebb all through the eighteenth 
century. Acting through their powerful organization, the 
Chamber of Manufacturers, the industrialists now called upon 
Pitt to take in hand a treaty with Prance, by means of winch 
they could gam access to French markets Such a treaty was 
ardently desired also in Prance by the brandy and wine produc- 
ers, and had already been suggested by Vergennes Pitt recog- 
nized the new power of the industrialists m England ns ho liafl 
done a year before, and indeed from this time forward he may 
be said to have become their servant and made the furtherance 
of their interests the cardinal point of Ins policy. liis ambas- 
sador in Prance, Sir 'William Eden, at onee entered into negotia- 
tions with the French government, and on January 23, 1787, the 
treaty was laid before Parliament It boldly overrode the veiled 
enmity existing between tlie two countries and provided for easy 
trade facilities between them English markets were opened to 
French wines on the same terms accorded to Portuguese wines in 
the Methuen treaty (although the duties on Portuguese wines 
were presently reduced to two-thirds of this amount in order to 
keep the Portuguese trade), and French markets were opened to 
English goods at low rates of duty. English trade with Prance 
developed by leaps and hounds , English cotton goods, English 
hardware, English iron were capturing* French markets, be- 
. cause, made under the new economies of large scale factory 
production, they could undersell the French products even after 
the moderate duty was paid The treaty was not popular in all 
parts of Prance, especially in the North, but in England it was 
regarded as having provided one of the new markets which the 
English manufacturers needled so badly. Pursuing tins same 
policy of opening up the continent to English goods, which had 
resulted in the Eden treaty, Pitt began negotiations with 
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Prussia, and m all probability he would have covered Europe 
with a series of treaties of much the same sort llis work was 
cut short, however, by the outbreak of the French Revolution 
in 1789. 


The Fben-ch Revolution 

This great movement was in its essence a rising of the newly 
enriched “third estate,” the bourgeoisie, merchants, doctors, 
industrialists, and lawyers, to demand freedom from the galling 
and oppressive privileges of the feudal nobility, who deiirived 
capital and industry of their rightful voice in politics and 
society. It was precipitated by a financial crisis in the govern- 
ment, which compelled the King to call a meeting of the Estates ^ 
General of France In this assembly the crown and the third 
estate discovered that they had a common enemy in the nobility 
The third estate wanted to end the exclusive participation of 
the nobles in government, and the King wished to end the ex- 
emption of their property, which included nearly one-half tlie 
land of France, from taxation, as one of the easiest ways of 
obtaining revenue Foi some time the King and the third 
estate worked in agreement Of his own motion Louis XVI 
made many reforms, and accepted others, including the freedom 
of the press, local government boaids, universal manhood suf- 
frage, the right of habeas corpus, equal incidence of taxation, 
periodical convocation of the Estates General, the right of voting 
supplies, of initiating legislation, ministerial responsibility, and 
double representation of the third estate. Through these con- 
cessions he hoped to induce the third estate to aid him in depriv- 
ing the nobility of their privileges injurious to the crown, but 
he was unwilling to attack those offensive to the people lie 
wanted to strip the nobles of their political and fiscal privileges, 
while permitting them to retain their privileged social posilion 
For the middle classes political and fiscal reforms were not 
enough, they demanded social equality as the only thing really 
worth while When the King hesitated to accept this, the more 
extreme leaders came to the top, the Revolution, which had 
been peaceful, got out of control and began a violent revision 
of the whole social structure 

Even before this violent phase was entered upon in 1791, the 
attitudes of Englishmen toward the movement varied. The 
liberals hailed it with delight The Duke of Dorset, English 
ambassador in Pans, saluted ‘ ‘ the accomplishment of the great- 
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est revolution in history”, Charles Janies Pox spoke of one 
symbolic event, the fall of the Bastile, as “how much it is the 
greatest extent that has happened in the history of the world, 
and how much the best”; and the poet Wordsworth, looking 
back in later years, wiote, ‘‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be 
alive, but to be young* was very heaven ” Even William Pitt, 
the Prime Minister, looked upon the Revolution not unfavorably, 
because he- felt that friendship with Prance and more intimate 
trade relations were more easily possible under a constitutional 
government than under an absolute monarchy. All over Eng- 
land clubs were formed, among aristocrats and workingmen, to 
spread the principles of the Revolution in England. 

One man in England disapproved of the Revolution from the 
beginning That man was Edmund Burke, known everywhere 
as the most uncompromising champion of right and liberty in 
his day He had defended the American colonies and had 
brought Warren Hastings to trial for his methods in governing 
India. Now, ivhile Pox and others were vicing with each other 
in praise of the Revolution, Burke turned to denounce it In 
November of 1790 he published his Reflections on the French 
Revolution, in which he condemned the Revolution a.s a “foul, 
impious, monstrous thing, wholly out of the cour.se of nature, 
a wild attempt to methodize anarchy.” “Our political system,” 
he wrote, ‘ ‘ is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with 
the order of the world and with the mode of existence decreed to 
a permanent body composed of transitory parts, wherein by the 
disposition of a stupendous wisdom moulding together the great 
mysterious corporation of the human race, the whole at any 
one time is never old, or middle aged, or young , but in a con- 
dition of unchangeable constancy moves on through the varied 
tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus 
by preserving the method of nature in the conduct of the state, 
in what we improve we are never wholly new ; in what wo retain, 
never wholly obsolete.” Society was not the pre.sent genera- 
tion, but the future and the past, to begin all over again, to 
wrench violently from the past was to deny this grand concept 
of all human society as an organic whole. 

Burke’s book made a tremendous appeal to the rulers of 
Europe, especially to the Queen of Sweden, the Empress Cath- 
erine of Russia, and the King of Prussia The French princes, 
emigres in Coblentz, used it as a textbook and found it one 
of the most powerful factors in inducing the sovereigns of 
Europe to unite to assist them to return to their own. In Eng- 
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land the book was widely read, but m all probability most 
Englishmen did not judge the Revolution by the biological 
evolutionary tests used by Burke, they liked Burke because he 
convinced tliem that they were right in then judgment, to vbieh 
they had already come by a difterent way Pnndamentally the 
ordinary man ultimately judged the Revolution by its attitude 
toward private property, and in this matter certain measures 
were adopted in Prance in 1791 and 1792 which gave pause to 
the most open mind For as the Revolution turned into a violent 
upheaval, the private property of the nobles was confiscated 
and divided among the peasants, the private property 
of the church was confiscated and sold by the govern- 
ment As soon as this lack of respect for private prop- 
erty was exhibited, a hostile attitude toward the Revolution 
became very general in England. Many, perhaps the 
majority of Englishmen, ardently desired to see the English 
government step in to aid Louis XVI against his subjects, and 
they began the active suppression of any Preneli ideas in Eng- 
land The workingmen’s clubs especially came in for their de- 
testation and fear and repression Even movements for political 
reform, such as Pitt himself had championed only a few years 
before, were repressed for fear that political reform might be 
the entering wedge for the whole revolutionary movement, cul- 
minating in one vast spoliation of private propertjr. 

Meanwhile Pitt, at the head of the government, adopted a 
policy of absolute noninteiwentioii in the internal affairs of 
Prance British trade with Prance was growing, and no British 
interest seemed threatened Prom this position, however, he 
was drawn against his will by the progress of events on the 
continent and by the rising temper of public opinion in England, 
which he wms at last powerless to resist When the Revolution 
fell under the sway of the more violent elements, the King 
attempted to flee from Prance on June 20, 1791, to join the 
nobles who had already left and were busy intriguing for aid 
from their base at Coblentz Louis and Mane Antoinette, his 
Queen, were, however, stopped at Varennes and taken back to 
Pans. The “arrest” of the King and Queen had tremendous 
results Frederick William of Prussia had for some time past 
been endeavoring to form a league of kings to restore Louis 
XVI to his power, but Leopold, the Emperor, the brother of the 
French Queen, had cautiously refused to participate Now, 
however, he agreed to act with Frederick William in issuing the 
“Declaration of Pillmtz,” August 27, 1791, expressing the hope 
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that all sovereigns of Europe would join with them in placing 
“the King of Prance m a position to establish with the most 
absolute freedom the foundations of a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, which shall at once be m harmony with the rights of 
the sovereign and promote the welfare of the Prench nation. 
Then and tn that case (xirovided, that is, that all the sovereign.s 
of Europe joined together) their said Majesties, the Emperor 
and the King of Prussia, are resolved to act promptly and in 
common accord with the forces necessary to attain the desired 
end ” 

The Emperor, who had no desire to do anything positive, felt 
himself perfectly safe in joining with the King of Prussia in 
lecturing the Prench, because no action to- back up the bluff 
was ever threatened unless all the sovereigns of Europe acted 
together, and Leopold knew that Pitt meant to remain neutral 
and would not pei-mit George III to take any part in an 
European joint action But Leopold reckoned without the 
French. They were roused into defiance by the suggestion of 
outside intervention in their domestic affairs, and a second dis- 
patch from Leopold, intended to intimidate the warmongers 
and strengthen the peace party in Paris, had, in 1792, the 
result of bringing a declaration of war by the Legislative Assem- 
bly against Austria Prussia had already allied herself with 
Austria, and their armies, led by the Duke of Brunswick, 
raaichcd on Pans Brunswick took the step of trying to pro- 
tect the French King by issuing a manifesto threatening to 
destroy Pans utterly should the King suffer harm Under the 
spur of this threat, excited by a real danger to the Revolution, 
the authorities determined to remove all those elements which 
might be favorable to Brunswick There was no time to be too 
scrupulous, all who weie even suspected were cast into prison, 
and because the only good suspect was a dead suspect, Marat 
called for blood. Assas.sms were let loose among the prisoners, 
and all the worst forebodings of Burke about inevitable horror 
and massacre were justified Foreign intervention actually pro- 
duced the bloodshed which Burke had prophesied Then Bruns- 
wick was stopped by General Kellerman at Valmy, Paris re- 
covered her sanity, and the September horrors of 1792 ended. 

The effect of the bloodshed in Pans was to confirm English- 
men in that detestation of the Revolution they had already con- 
ceived because of the treatment of private property under the 
Revolution, and to make new enemies among those hitherto 
friendly. The scientist Romilly wrote on September 10, 1792; 
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“How could we ever be so deceived in the character of the 
French nation as to think them capable of liberty ^ One might 
as well think of establishing a republic m some forest of Africa ’ ’ 
His friend, Dumont, to whom this was written, replied in despau 
of his own people, ‘ ‘ Let us burn all our books , let us cease to 
dream and think of the best system of legislation, since men 
make so diabolical a use of every truth and every principle.” 
The news of the honors was brought by hundreds of refugees, 
orthodox priests and fugitive nobles, and, as is the case in 
times of hysteria, it lost nothing in the telling Coupled with 
the atrocity tales were others of French plots against all ex- 
isting governments, especially the British government , and 
Englishmen came to look upon France as a land peopled with 
demons who must be reduced to sanity by the stern, forces of 
the British army and navy 

Through all this excitement of late 1791 and 1792 Pitt stoou 
aloof, intent on preserving neutrality But late in 1792 the 
Revolution turned from the defensive to take the offensive 
against the Prussians and Austrians The French General 
Doumouriez drove the allies from their lines at Jemappes on 
November 6; Mens opened its gates to the French, and very 
soon all of the Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) was occupied. 
The conquest of Belgium puffed up the French with boundless 
self-confidence, and the Revolution became definitely aggressive. 
At about the same time the leadership of affairs in France 
passed to a thoroughgoing mercantilist group called the Jacobins. 
There had been a bitter contest among several revolutionary 
parties for control of the Revolution itself. One of these, the 
Girondists, was a free trade grouji, whose rise to control would 
have meant the continuation of the pohey of the Eden treaty 
and the fullest development of trade on international lines. 
The other party, the Jacobin Club, was more noisy, more vulgar, 
and more popular, because it insisted upon French nationalism 
and the aggrandizement of France in accord with the whole 
apparatus of mercantilism, protection of French industries, 
annexation of more territory, and restriction of the trade of 
other peoples 

The conquest of Belgium was, therefore, ominous, for it was 
obviously only the first .step in a larger mercantilist scheme 
which soon began to be unfolded On November 16 the French 
government deelaied the freedom of the navigation of the river 
Scheldt, which had been closed by five sacred treaties between 
France and Great Britain since 1713 The French thus opened 
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Antwerp to the eommeree of the world, with the expectation 
of making Antwerp the rival of London as the enlrepot for 
colonial wares for the continent, as it was well suited to he by- 
virtue of its position and the natural facilities of its port On 
the same day they threatened the invasion of Holland by an 
order to their generals to pursue the allies on any terntory 
where they might take refuge, winch meant, of eonise, Holland 
This step had already been anticipated by both the Dutch and 
tlio English governments, and on November 13, three days 
earlier, the British ministers had assured the Dutch govern- 
ment that they would oppose the invasion of Holland “IIis 
Majesty,” they asserted, “had no hesitation as to the propriety 
of assisting the Dutch Republic as ciicumstanees uught requue 
against any attempt on the part of any other power to invade 
its dominions or to disturb its government ” Although the 
French government had formally declared that it had no inten- 
tion to annex any tcrritoiy, not even in Belgium, late in Novem- 
ber it practically rescinded that lesolution by annexing Savoy 
on the southeastern frontier, and if at was possible to incor- 
porate Savoy with Prance, nothing prevented the annexation 
of Belgium After the annexation of Belgium, the destruction 
of the independence of Holland was bound to follow in view 
of the mercantilist ideas of the Prencli politicians Holland and 
Belgium were the mam highways of trade between England and 
central Europe, and, quite apart from the traditions of diplo- 
macy reaching back to Elizabeth’s reign, England’s present 
interest in continental markets made their freedom from the 
control of mercantilist Prance absolutely essential “The Pays 
Bas” (the Low Countries), said Lord Gi’enville, ‘‘form the chain 
which unites England to the continent, and the central knot of 
our relations to Austria and Russia It would he broken if they 
belonged to Prance ” 

The fear that Belgium would be annexed as Savoy had been, 
together with the threat at London’s commercial position in- 
volved in the opening of Antwerp, for which the Prencli were 
denounced m public not as commercial rivals but as breakers 
of sacred treaties, finally withdrew Pitt from Ins neutral posi- 
tion and caused him to make overtures to the Vienna govern- 
ment on December 7, 1792 Another factor entered into his 
decision. That was his fear of revolutionary projiagaiida and of 
its possible effect in creating a revolution among the working 
classes in England. On November 19 the Prencli government 
had practically invited all discontented elements in Europe to 
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revolt, by a decree “to grant fraternity and assistance to all 
people who wish to recover then liberty ” The Prench now 
made war with Great Britain inevitable by issuing the decree 
of December 15, declaring’ that they would recognize no insti- 
tutions alien to the principles of liberty, fraternity, and equal- 
ity, and that they would treat as an enemy the people which 
refused to accept liberty and equality and tolerated princes 
and privileged castes This was really an invitation to the 
English radicals, who w’ere believed to be much more numerous 
than they really were, lo begin armed rebellion in England Pitt 
and his ministers could stand no more, and at a crown council 
on January 10, 1793, a resolution for war with Prance was 
adopted unless Piance retreated from her positions Three 
days later, on Januaiy 13, the news arrived in London that the 
Executive Council in Prance had ordered Generals Doumouriez 
and Miranda to invade Holland within twelve days Negotia- 
tions were continued, but after this step no progress could be 
made, and on Pebruary 1, 1793, the Prench government, realiz- 
ing that the English government was about to issue a declaration 
of war against them, anticipated the event by declaring war on 
Great Britain 

The War with Revolutionary Prance, 1793-1802 

The war which was now begun lasted until the peace of 
Amiens in 1802 British military operations were neither very 
brilliant nor very important, since the British preferred to sub- 
sidize their allies, Austria, Prussia, and other countries, rather 
than put large armies into the field. “It is more politic,” said 
Lord Grenville, the foreign minister, “to pay foreign troops 
than to take our own youth from the plow and the loom.” 
Since Austria and Prussia were already at war with Prance, 
Great Britain joined with them and with Sweden and Spain in 
forming a “coalition,” in which Austria and Prussia found 
the troops for military operations, and Great Britain acted 
as paymaster, furnishing subsidies and loans. In 1795 Prussia, 
Sweden, and Spain withdrew from the alliance and made peace ; 
in 1797 Austria also made peace with Prance, after she had been 
driven out of Italy by the brilliant campaign of a young officer 
of artillery, Napoleon Bonaparte, who had been placed by the 
revolutionary government, now called the Directory, in command 
of the Army of Italy. With the treaty of Campo Pormio, which 
Austria signed in October, 1797, the Prench could boast that 
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they dominated the continent of Europe without a shadow of 
doubt, for none remained in the field to dispute their sway. 

On the sea there was a different story Here glory rested 
on the English arms The Bmtish fleet began by capturing the 
French settlements in India and some of the French West India 
Islands It must be kept in mind that mercantilist views still 
dominated the minds of many British politicians, and such 
conquests were merely a continuation of eighteenth century colo- 
nial policy On June 1, 1794, Lord Howe engaged the mam 
French battle fleet and beat it decisively In 1795 the Cape of 
Good Hope and Ceylon, Dutch settlements and colonies, but 
fair prey because Holland was now in French hands, were an- 
nexed to keep Prance from acquiring them On February 14, 
1797, the combined fleets of France, Spain, and Holland were 
decisively defeated by Jervis and Nelson off Cape St Vincent, 
and, since this fleet bad been organized to cover a French in- 
vasion of Ireland to aid the Irish m a rebellion against Great 
Britain, that project was nipped in its inception But the 
navies of Prance and her satellites were still in being, and it 
needed another brilliant victory over the Dutch fleet at Camper- 
down in October, 1797, to end all danger of French control of 
the seas, which would in all probability have been followed by 
an invasion of Great Britain. Just as the French were invin- 
cible on land, so the British were supreme on the seas. Yet 
before British victory on the seas had been assured, there had 
been some black days for England Even in the navy all had 
not been as it should have been. During the spring of 1797 old 
abuses in the fleet reached a crisis, the sailors at Portsmouth 
and at Sheeiness revolted in April and May, the fleet under 
Duncan blockading Holland deserted to the mutineers with all 
but two ships, a ship at Porto Eieo hanged its officers and went 
over to Spam, and in South African waters the sailors were in 
open revolt. 

At home the national debt had been increased by ] 35 million 
pounds, and people were exasperated by high taxes. Matters 
were made more serious by a tremendous inflation of the currency 
brought about by war loans, the dispatch of gold out of the 
country to subsidize England’s allies, the overissue of paper 
money by the banlis, and finally, in 1797, the suspension of 
specie payment by the Banlc of England. Prices rose rapidly, 
and wages lagged behind. But much more rapid than the rise 
of ordinary prices was the rise in the cost of food, especially 
wheat and bread. There was a series of poor harvests between 
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1790 and 1815 with only six barely normal years and only five 
good years dui'ing the whole period Whereas Great Britain 
was still growing enough giam to leed lierself m normal years, 
and even had on the average one-eighth of the crop available 
for export, grain had to be imported during nearly all the 
war years m large quantities The high Height rates, caused 
by the scarcity of sliipping, and the high insurance rates, reach- 
ing sometimes 100 per cent as a result of the activities of 
French privateers who swept the seas in spite of the British 
navy, drove up the price of Avheat in the British markets from 
a normal of about nine shillings a bushel to as much as 15 
shillings a bushel in the hardest times The worst paid workers, 
the agricultural laborers, were aided to eke out a living by 
certain contributions from the poor rates, varying with the 
cost of bread and the size of their families 
The more skilled industrial workers tried to help themselves 
by forming the first labor unions The governing classes, how- 
ever, were so afraid of any kind of “lower” class organizations 
lest they should try to introduce French revolutionary prin- 
ciples, and the employers of labor were so hostile to any limi- 
tations on their own freedom of action m industry, such as 
would bo imposed by labor unions, that the government finally 
passed a statute through Parliament in 1799, amended m 1800, 
absolutely forbidding “combinations” of workers under penalty 
of heavy fines and imprisonment. There were certain factors 
in the industrial situation which would have created extreme 
hardship for the industrial workers even if the unions had been 
completely organized and legalized The most important of 
these was the extreme fluctuations in business from year to year. 
Boom times were followed by stoppages of work in rapid suc- 
cession ; thou.sands of workers would be drawn to the new indus- 
trial towns of the North at good pay in one year, only to be 
laid off without resources in the next 
In spite of all the wretchedness and suffering of the working 
classes in town and country during these war years, the country 
was in the midst of an absolutely unprecedented industrial de- 
velopment, whicli was daily adding new wealth to the nation, 
making possible not only the heavy war expenditures, but the 
accumulation of exten.sive stores of capital in addition. Some 
of this development represented the effects of the impulse al- 
ready at work since about 1770, but other factors were also very 
important. The war orders of the British government itself 
contributed something to this development. New energy was 
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called forth by government purchases of war material, capital 
was amassed in larger units than before by the government war 
loans, and working people’s abstention fiom consumption vas 
enforced by low wages Of the new goods and eaintal created 
by “this increase of the general activity” much was consumed 
by the wars, but much was saved and applied to the construction 
of the new industrial ])lant Most of tlie inoiiey spent on the 
war in Great Britain took the form of orders to British fac- 
tories for cloth, cannon, cartridges, and muskets , and even the 
loans to the allies were eventually dispatched not in gold for 
the most part, but m the form of British-made shoes, uniforms, 
guns, and eciuipment. The growth of industry is shown in the 
use of raw materials in the war decade Imports of raw cotton 
were 31 million pounds weight in 1790, in 1799 they were 43 
million pounds weight, and 56 million pounds weight in 1801 
In 1788, 68,000 tons of pig iron were piodiieed, in 1796, 125,000 
tons Imports of the aveiage year in the period 1792-1799 ex^ 
ceeded those of the average year in the former seven year 
period by £4,230,000 a year, and in the case of exports of British 
goods and reexports of foreign goods tlie average excess was 
over £9,000,000 a year. The yield of taxes, “the criterion of 
national wealth,” tells the same story. The same taxes, without 
any increase of rates, produced on an average £1,080,000 more 
a year in the period 1792-1799 than in the period 1785-1792 
One of the contemporary economic statisticians, J Lowe, writing 
in 1822, summed up the wdiole development of industry by the 
war rather succinctly “The chief source of our supplies was 
the augmented employment attendant upon the war. . The 
tranquil condition (of bu.sine.ys between 1782-1793) . was 

entirely altered by the war ” Government expenditures, he says, 
were almost all disbursed directly or indirectly in the ex- 
tension of domestic industry, “in recruiting, clothing, and 
victualling our militia, army, and navy, in the purchase of 
shoes, the building of ships of war, the repair of fortifications, 
in contracts, pay, salaries, and pensions.” 

During the course of the war there was a curious shift in 
the emphasis upon war aims, due in part to this tremendous 
business development. It will be recalled that Great Britain’s 
reasons for entering into the war were French revolutionary 
propaganda in England and the protection of Belgium and Hol- 
land from French aggression. The British government was 
fighting for the reestablishment of settled government in France 
which should be nonpropagandist, and it was fighting for the 
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easy access through Belgium and Holland to German and con- 
tinental inaikets on the part of English business men Of these 
two war arms the second was more technical and less poimlar 
in its appeal and gradually faded as British business men experi- 
enced prosperity without trade routes across Belgium and Hol- 
land In 1797 Pitt, resolved that it was Ins duty as a Christian 
and a patriot to end so terrible a war, made his third move for 
peace since 1795 by sending Lord Malmesbury to Pans to treat 
with the Directory. Pitt was willing- to go very fai, to give up 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and other provinces to Prance besides 
restoring all naval conquests except the Cape of Good Hope 
and Tiimdad, and, according to Malmesbuij’-’s assertion, he 
would have given way on the Cape of Good Hope also. Unfor- 
tunately, the Jacobins had just been placed more securely in 
power, and with their extreme mercantilist point of view they 
were unwilling to treat on even this generous basis. Meanwhile, 
the establishment of settled government in Prance became more 
than ever an object of desirable policy, and this now took the 
form in men’s minds of the restoration of the house of Bourbon, 
At the turn of the year m 1799-1800 a new peace offer was 
made, this time from the Preneh side But the British had come 
to feel that peace was not possible 

Since Malme,sbury ’s vi.sit to Pans in the summer of 1797, 
great changes had taken place in the government of Franco. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, vietonous over the Austrians in the treaty 
of Campo Pormio, had organized a new army which he called 
“The Army of England,’’ to undertake the conquest of Egypt 
and perhaps of the world to the east as far as India His 
object was to make way for the eventual defeat of Great Britain 
by cutting the trade route to India, for it wms generally be- 
lieved in Prance that the chief source of British w-ealth was the 
trade witli India and, if that trade were destroyed, Great Brit- 
ain’s prosperity would be at an end, and she would have to yield 
to Prance There were other reasons too, however, which 
tempted Napoleon to Egypt in 1798 He was already making 
plans for his own future After the treaty of Campo Pormio 
he had gone to Paris to look over the political situation and saw 
rather clearly that the majority of the people did not want the 
present government The Directory was inept, Austria would 
inevitably begin a new war because of French aggression in 
Italy, and war would necessitate a strong government. But 
until that time “the pear was not yet ripe,’’ and it would be 
better for Napoleon to be out of the country, thrilling the people 
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■with heroic deeds, preparing to return at tlie psyeliologieal 
moment 

In May, 1798, Ins army emharked at Toulon. For the pui’xiose 
of keeping the British fleet in the North Atlantic, he cn ciliated 
the leports that the expedition was intended against England 
and Ireland At the last moment, however, Admiral Jervis 
considered it best to send Nelson into the MeditciTanean. 
Nelson thought the expedition was intended against Naple.s, 
still under its independent sovereign, but wiien he got 
there, there was no news of the French He sailed at 
once to Alexandria, but again there was no news of Napo- 
leon, and Nelson returned to the west. Meantime, Napoleon 
had attacked Malta, driven out the Knights of St. John 
who had held the island ever since 1530, reached Egypt a week 
after Nelson had left, and landed Ins troops. IIis orders were 
to bring in the ships inside the harbor of Alexandria, fortify 
the harbor, and defy the English fleet to blockade him, 2200 
miles from their base, with Malta in French hands in between. 
But the ship channel was not deep enough, and Admiral Brueys 
took the ships to Aboukir Bay nearby and anchored Nelson 
returned presently, caught the French unprepared, and, in the 
famous battle of the Nile, destroyed Napoleon’s ships The loss 
of his ships ruined Napoleon’s plan, since he could not maintain 
Ills line of communications with France Nevertheless, he set 
out to win as much glory as he could even though the whole net 
result would be impermanent On July 21, 1798, he fought the 
battle of the Pyramids, destroyed the Egyptian army, and occu- 
pied Cairo ITe then invaded Syria, was halted at Acre be- 
cause of the strength of the place, and after a siege of many 
months he retreated on hearing of the coming of a large Turkish 
army to Egypt by sea Making contact with this force, Napo- 
lean annihilated it m a biilliani battle, on July 25, 1799 A 
few days later he learned that a new coalition had been formed 
in Europe, that Pitt had succeeded in getting Austria to renew 
the war against France, and that Prance was faiing badly. 
On August 22, 1799, he left Alexandria on a small fishing vessel 
accompanied by his staff officers and, slipping past the English 
warships by the greatest good luck, landed m France on October 
9 He went at once to Pans, which had heard of the extraor- 
dinary exploits of his army in Egypt (their lack of result care- 
fully glossed over) , and in a few days he had overturned the 
Directory and set up a new government of three consuls, with 
himself as First Consul. 
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Tlie last day of the yeax’ 1799 brought a letter from the First 
Consul to the British government suggesting peace between 
Great Britain and France. But by this time the English gov- 
ernment and the Engli.sh people had turned thoroughly royalist 
The minrstry pretended to believe that the present French gov- 
ernment was insecurely established and insisted that the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons xvas necessary for ixeace Lord Grenville, 
the foreign minister, declared that “His Majesty cannot place 
his reliance on the mere renewal of general profe.ssions of pacific 
intentions ” Some guarantee was required. “The best and 
most natural pledge of its reality and permanence would be the 
restoration of that line of princes (the Bourbons), which for so 
many centuries maintained the French nation in piosperity at 
home and in consideration and respect abroad.” Napoleon re- 
plied to the insolence of the note by a sweeping victory Avon by 
himself over the Austrian army at Marengo and another won 
by Moreau over the second Austrian army at Hohenlinden, 
which were folloAvcd by the treaty of Luneville in 1801 Mean- 
time Malta had been conquered by the British fleet, and the 
French army in Egypt, cut off from reinforcements, Avas on llie 
point of capitulating Napoleon was resistless on the land, 
Great Britain on the seas The “v’hale and the elephant” glared 
at each other across the land and the water, but could not get 
a hold one on the other. In this situation peace Avas finally made 
in the treaty of Amiens in 1802 

In the negotiations Napoleon seems to- have overreached the 
British government During the preliminary negotiations, for 
instance, Napoleon, knowing that General Menon in Egypt could 
hold out only a few days, made a great .show of yielding Egypt. 
In the definitive negotiations he sent his own nimble-witted 
brother Joseph to Amiens as his plenipotentiary, while the Brit- 
ish government was represented by a rather dignified aiistocrat. 
Lord Coinwallis, who was constantly turned from the matter 
in hand, that of getting the greatest possible concessions from 
France, by disputes on points of etiquette and procedure which 
were of absolutely no importance He thus overlooked many 
things, among the most important of which was some stipulation 
for the renewal of the Eden treaty Consequently when the 
treaty was finally signed, the Eden treaty Avas not specifically 
renewed. When the question Aims raised immediately after, at 
the instance of British business men, Napoleon declared that 
inasmuch as the Eden treaty had not been specifically re- 
DPAved, it remained abrogated 
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British business men had welcomed the prospect of peace 
in the expectation of the recovery of their markets in France, 
closed to them since 1793. Their mills and factories had been 
extended during the war, and with the stoppage of war orders 
the markets of Prance seemed absolutely essential to them As 
the lesults of the failure to leuew the Eden treaty became 
apparent, the peace grew unpopular in industrial circles, and 
business interests clamored for a renewal of the war It was 
soon discovered, moreover, that the refusal to renew the trade 
treaty between Prance and England was only tlie first move 
in a larger plan on Napoleon’s part AYithin a few months 
after the signing of the treaty of Amiens, Napoleon annexed 
the Piedmont in northern Italy, declared himself President of 
the Cisalpine Eepublic, and proclaimed a new constitution in 
Switzerland , and Holland was occupied by his troops The high 
French protective tariff was extended over northern and central 
Italy, and Holland and Switzerland were forced into a customs 
union with Prance English business men saw Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Holland added to Prance as a closed preserve for 
French industry, from which British products were iiractically 
excluded, and they intuitively felt that if they accepted this 
situation, they must be prepared for extensions of the new ar- 
rangement It was in fact the question of British or French 
industrial supremacy in Europe that was a1 stake. At the same 
time Napoleon was known to be harboring iilans for the reeon- 
quest of Egypt, for the establishment of a French colonial em- 
pire in America, and for the fomentation of revolution against 
British rule in India The British government took the stand 
that Napoleon’s actions had created a new situation in Europe 
which made it impossible to evacuate the island of Malta as 
required in the treaty of Amiens, and, eventually, in the face 
of Ills insistence upon English evacuation of Malta, the British 
government declared a renewal of the war after fourteen months 
peace, on May 18, 1803 

The Continental System 

This renewed war was in no sense a struggle for the preserva- 
tion of aristocracy against the Ecvolution , it was frankly a con- 
test for industrial and commercial supremacy, as indeed the 
earlier struggle had been to some extent During the lalcr 
years of the eighteenth century France had undergone an in- 
dustrial development only second in its effects to the industrial 
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revolution m England Tlieie rvas, liorrever, an nnpoitant dif- 
ference between Ibe indnstioaliste ubo came to tlie fore in 
Prance and in England In England the manufacturers trusted 
so mucli to tlieir efScient metliods and liigh quality tliat they 
believed they could compete for maikets with any other manu- 
facturers, and only asked that governments give them an equal 
chance by taking their hands oft of business They did not 
want any piotective tariff in England in their favor, they 
wanted free impoitation of raw materials and fiee access to 
foreign markets In Prance the industrialists wanted protection 
in their home markets and monopolies abroad, in true mercan- 
tilist fashion They -were opposed to the Eden treaty and were 
glad when the coming of war in 1793 put an end to it They 
pretended to believe that Great Bntain had really resolved on 
war in 1793 in an effort to keep down a growing rival and 
found confirmation of their beliefs m Pitt’s commercial treaties 
with his allies, which engaged the coalition powers to adopt cer- 
tain measures of economic war against Prance, “to shut all their 
ports against French ships, . . . and to take all orher measures 
for injuring the commerce of France and for bringing her by 
such means to just conditions of peace.” In retaliation the 
French government adopted a rigid protectionist policy and 
asserted ‘ ‘ our policy must be directed solely to the ruin of the 
commerce of England by shutting her out of the continent ” 
These economic measures of the French and British governments 
were so popular with then own people that Schlegel, the Ger- 
man philosopher, remarked, “This war — ^it loolis like a crusade 
against sugar and coffee, against percales and muslins ” 

The policy of ruining English manufactures by excluding 
English goods from the continent, which had been adopted as a 
war measure by the revolutionary governments in France, was 
now to be developed by Napoleon into a more far reaching policy 
of building' up and aggrandizing French industry by making all 
Europe a protected and closed market for French goods by the 
exclusion of all British and other foreign goods It must be 
kept in mind, of course, that after the renewal of war in 1803, 
Napoleon was also interested in using the device of the economic 
blockade as a war measure against Great Bntain, hut this was 
not his primary concern, as is shown by the fact that he began 
the development of the scheme in the year of peace 

The economic empire which Napoleon gradually built up m 
Europe for the benefit of French industry is called the Con- 
tinental system. After the renewal of the war between France 
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and Great Britain in 1803, a new coalition, the third since 
1793, was hrong'ht into existence against Prance with 
Great Britain and Austria as its chief memhers AVhen an 
invasion of England which Napoleon planned was made impos- 
sible because his Admiral Villeneuve disobeyed oideis and ne- 
glected to draw out the English fleet from tlie channel so 
that he could transport his army across, Napoleon turned sud- 
denly on Austria, captured one Austrian army at Ulm, and 
defeated a second at Austerlitz In less than six months after 
he began to march his forces, he had imposed the treaty of 
Pressburg on Vienna and brought Austria within the orbit of 
the Preneh economic system He then goaded Prederick "William 
of Prussia into a war in which Prederick William was crushed 
at Jena and Auerstadt, while Great Britain and Russia, his 
allies, hesitated ; and North Germany was brought into the Con- 
tinental system A few months later, early in 1807, the Russian 
forces were defeated at Priedland and Eylau, and the Russian 
Czar was induced to sign a treaty of alliance with Prance which 
closed his ports to British goods By attacking the Danish fleet 
at Copenhagen on the suspicion that Denmark was going to join 
Napoleon, the British now threw Denmark into Napoleon’s arms 
and closed her ports to themselves Spain was already in 
Napoleon’s hands, although the native King was still allowed 
to occupy the throne, but Portugal was a weak spot in his 
system because of her extensive seacoast After the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, Napoleon lufoimed the Portuguese Prince 
Regent that he must close Portuguese ports to English ships 
and goods and then went further to demand that all English 
goods in Portugal be confiscated This the Prince Regent felt 
himself in honor bound not to do, whereupon Napoleon declared 
war upon Portugal and annexed it Austria now again decided 
to try the fortunes of war, but after another defeat at Wagram 
in 1809, she made peace at Vienna by the treaty of Schonbrunn, 
through which she lost Trieste and her Dalmatian seacoast, and 
accepted the Continental system in its entirety. By the early 
months of 1809 every state in Europe except Sweden and Turkey 
was included in the Continental system Some countries were 
practically annexed to Erance and brought directly into the 
high protective tariff system of France Other states, rendered 
subject to Napoleon, were placed under the necessity of remov- 
ing their own existing tariffs against French goods, without, 
however, having the French tariff against their own products 
lowered Treaties were made with still others, such as Russia, 
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■vvliieh remained politically independent In all states British 
goods were excluded either indirectly by a high protective tariff 
or, after 1806, directly by the operation of decrees, such as the 
Berlin decree, which simply forbade the importation of any 
British goods 

Acquiescence in the loss of the markets of Europe, the richest 
markets in the world, was impossible for British industrial and 
commercial interests They were developing their plants more 
rapidly than ever Between 1801 and 1804, for example, steam 
power had been introduced rather generally in the cotton spin- 
ning factories, and in those three years alone the importation of 
raw cotton had increased from 54 to 61 million pounds weight, 
and before the end of the war British cotton factories were 
able to consume 123 million pounds weight of cotton Pig iron 
production increased from 156,000 tons m 1800 to 258,000 tons 
in 1806, and 300,000 tons of pig iron were smelted during the 
year 1810 As in the period between 1793 and 1802, part of 
the stimulus to these increases came from the demands of the 
government for war purposes. Over £800,000,000 was spent by 
the British government during the war with Napoleon from 
1803-1815, the greater part of it for materials In the process 
of satisfying those wmr demands, new and better factories were 
built, whose owners insisted upon using them afterwards in 
production for other markets Each new factory was a new 
reason for British refusal to concede to the Continental system 

British manufacturers were made more conscious of the neces- 
sity of markets by the uneven character of government demands 
After a year of extraordinarily heavy purchases by the govern- 
ment and rapid industrial development, government purchases 
ceased, and the factory owners had to find new markets in order 
to keep going Very often they went bankrupt, but their 
machinery was intact, their skilled ivorkers wore available, tlioir 
technical knowledge was unimpaired, and, after paying a few 
pence on the pound in bankruptcy, they would resume busi- 
ness with their productive powers undimmished The new 
markets most cultivated were India, the various European colo- 
nies in the East and West Indies and South Africa, practically 
all of which were annexed by Great Britain during the war, 
and Spanish America In 1808 Napoleon had dethroned the 
Spanish King, who was already his vassal, and appointed his 
own brother Joseph to be King of Spam under his control The 
Spanish American colonies revolted from the open rule of the 
Ereneh, and with the removal of the old prohibition on trade 
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lutlierto maintained by Spain Bntisli merclianls eageily flocked 
to tbeir ports. With all his geruns Napoleon did not lealize 
that Ins action against Spain ivas to open up a portion of the 
world to British trade, which did much to compensate for the 
lo.ss of European markets Yet nothing could permanently take 
the place of the markets of Europe, and the war with Napoleon 
had to go on until they were lewon 

There were certain factors which militated against the success 
of the Continental system The first of these was tlic inability 
of French industry to produce sufficient goods to meet the new 
demands created by suddenly thrusting all the business of 
Europe upon it, while in addition Napoleon was constantly pur- 
chasing* war materials and equipment. Naiioleon, realizing the 
incapacity of French industry, instituted a licensing system by 
which large quantities of English goods were annually imported 
into Europe to help eke out Fiencli production, and even the 
French army used English equipment In the Russian cam- 
paign of 1807, which culminated in the battle of Eylau, Napo- 
leon’s soldiers wore 50,000 British-made overcoats and were 
shod with British shoes. In the second place, Napoleon did not 
have a sufficiently developed administrative sy.si,em at his 
disposal to prevent the extensive smuggling of British goods, 
especially through Salonika, the Dalmatian ports, and even 
through such places as Hamburg, where the French governoi, 
noticing the enormous number of funeral processions passing 
in and out of the city, stopped them one day and discovered 
that the coffins were filled with English goods In the next 
place, France was cut off fiom the colonial world by the Biitish 
control of the seas, and French industry could not get certain 
raw materials from the colonies in sufficiently great quantities. 
Raw cotton was at a premium in France, even though some was 
derived from the Levant, sugar was a luxury, and coffee was 
unprocurable. Eventually Achard, a scientist in Berlin, per- 
fected a process of making beet sugar, and after 1810 the sugar 
famine was allayed. Chicory made a not impossible substitute 
for coffee, but no substitute for cotton could be discovered, and 
the price rose to three or four shillings a pound. 

The Continental system reached its fullest development be- 
tween 1808 and 1810 and m the year 1810-1811 almost brought 
Great Britain to her knees. This was a year of general business 
depression all through Europe, and the continent was closed 
more tightly than ever to British products. A terrible failure 
of harvests in England drove up the prices of food so high that 
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hundreds of thousands of the population, thrown out of work by 
the closing of the factories, were faced with starvation The 
situation was alleviated somewhat by the impoilation of enor- 
mous quantities oE grain from Fiance In Fiance harvests were 
unusually good, but, in the lace of the acute business situation, 
there was an insufficient demand for agricultural produce at 
home The grain growers, therefore, demanded permission from 
Napoleon to export their surplus, and this permission was the 
more readily given since Napoleon saw a means of stripping 
England of large quantities of gold, without which, as he under- 
stood economies, she could not continue to fight Thanks to 
French grain, the English people passed the crisis of 1810-1811, 
and the first ray of hope came almost immediately after In 
1811 Russia abandoned the Continental system The Czar was 
tired of having Russia an appendage to French industry, he 
desired opportunity for his people to buy the cheaper English 
goods again, and in 1811 he declared his ports open to English 
trade. The crisis "was past, for with the opening of Russia, 
with the development of South American trade, which was going 
on apace, and with the control of the colonial islands and stations 
throughout the world, the British were on more tlian equal 
terms with Napoleon to dispute the mastery of the rest of the 
continent. 

Up to this time British military efforts against Napoleon 
had been almost inconsequential. The greatest achievement had 
been the destruction of the French and Spanish fleets in 1805 
at Trafalgar by Admiral Nelson When Napoleon made his 
plans for the inva.sion of England, he built a fleet at Brest 
and another at Toulon, and small transports to carry his 
forces acioss the channel were built at Boulogne, Admiral 
Lord Cornwallis was detailed to blockade Brest, and Nelson 
was set to watch Toulon During a period of strong north wunds, 
which blew Nelson’s ships far out into the Mediterranean, Vil- 
leneuve slipped out of Toulon in the spring of 1805 with in- 
structions to lose Nelson in the West Indies, return to Europe, 
engage Cornwallis off Brest, and so enable the Brest squadron 
to sail out and guard the transport of the army at Boulogne 
across the channel. Villeneuve, however, after leading Nelson 
a merry chase, returned to Europe in the summer of 1805 In- 
stead of picking up the Spanish fleet at Ferrol and sailing at 
once to engage Cornwallis, he put into the haibor of Cadiz to 
cleanse his foul bottoms Here Nelson found him, and Ville- 
neuve, courageous even though stupid, sailed out to engage him in 
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battle The action took place off Cape Trafalgar, and tiie com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets -were totally destroyed, but 
Nelson’s victory had nothing to do 'with saving England from 
invasion For as soon as Napoleon heard that Villeneuve had 
misunderstood his orders, he abandoned the plan to invade Eng- 
land, shifted the army at Boulogne into Germany, and received 
the surrender of the Austrian army at Ulm on October 20, the 
day before Trafalgar was fought. The action marked the end 
of French naval effort, but it did not mean that Napoleon was 
never again to dispute the mastery of the seas He lost 33 
ships at Trafalgar, but by 1808 he again had a navy of 120 
ships of the line m being Moreover, the French privateers 
sailed eveiy sea after the victory just as they did before it, 
although they merely made British shipping unsafe, while the 
British navy made French shipping impossible, Austria went to 
her defeat m 1805 without substantial help from Great Britain , 
Frederick 'William of Prussia ventured all against Napoleon 
at Jena, while the Briti.sh hesitated whether to aid him, the 
Czar’s forces were defeated at Friedland, and still the British 
had done nothing but send a fleet against Turkey It was not 
until June 17, 1807, three days after Friedland, that the ministry 
in England even resolved to send a force to the Baltic. 

The Rise of Nationawsm and the Defeat of Napoleon 

In 1808 a new policy was adopted by the British government 
which was eventually to prove the most effective force in the 
final destruction of Napoleon The ministers determined to 
combat the internationalism of the Continental system by en- 
couraging the spirit of nationalism wherever possible in Europe. 
When Napoleon deposed the native King of Spain m favor of 
his brother Joseph, the proud Spaniards rose in a national re- 
volt. The British government at once sent to their aid an 
expeditionary force of 12,000 men under Sir Arthur Wellesley 
with instructions to aid the Spanish and Portuguese nations , 
in eveiy possible way in throwing off the yoke of Prance 
Wellesley landed at Oporto in Portugal, defeated Junot, the 
French conqueror of Portugal, at 'V'lmeiro, and a few days 
later Junot evacuated Lisbon Wellesley himself was replaced 
by Sir John Moore, but so encouraging was the presence of an 
Euglish force in the peninsula that the Spaniards kept up their 
struggle, and in the autumn of the year 1808 Napoleon appeared 
in person at the head of 200,000 men to pacify Spain Moore 
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moved tip tlie Duero Valley after Napoleon reached Madrid 
thus threatening' Napoleon’s line of eommumeations , but within 
an hour after hearing of Moore’s move, Napoleon had an army- 
under Marshall Soult mai clung north-west to get between Moore 
and the sea With masterly strategy Moore began to retreat, 
not to Lisbon, but to Corunna in noithwestein Spam It was 
a race against time, thiough ice and snow, with lack of food and 
fuel The suffering of the men was terrible, but Moore’s forces 
could still give Soult battle at Corunna until their trans- 



ports appeared Moore ’s march is one of the most heroic achieve- 
ments in British military history, but in addition to being 
heroic, it was a great success It prevented Napoleon from go- 
ing south of Madrid, and he eventually returned to Prance^ 
leaving southern Spain unpaeified . 

The example of Spam was infectious Heartened by the 
Spanish resistance, the Austrians again took up arms , and even 
though they were unsuccessful, they engaged Napoleon’s efforts 
in the spring of 1809, as already described 

The Spanish resistance was kept alive by the return to Spam of 
AVellesley, now created Viscount Wellington After inflicting 
a defeat on the French at Talavera, he reti-eated to Lisbon, 
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where ho constructed a series of defensive works, the lines of 
Torres Vedias Napoleon, lecogmzing that Wellington’s 
presence in the peninsula was a constant piovocation to the 
Spaniards to continue their revolt, sent General Masseiia to 
drive him out All through the winter of 1810-1811, Massena 
was held at the Torres Vedras lines Wellington knew that, if 
he could hold out tlnough that critical winter, “Europe would 
be safe”, that is, the national resistance in Spam would con- 
tinue, and other peoples would follow the Spanish example In 
March, 1811, Massena began to retreat Wellington went fiom 
victory to victory in Spain and, while he could not at once dis- 
lodge the French, he kept the flower of the French army there, 
which. 111 the supremely critical times of 1812 and 1813, could 
well have been used in Russia and Germany The Peninsular 
War (as the Spanish War is now called) “held the Empire 
by the feet,” while defeat was piepanng for Napoleon m central 
Europe In June of 1813 Wellington won the battle of Vittona 
over the retiring French forces, which were impeded by the loot 
which they were ennymg out of Spain Bayonne and Bor- 
deaux piesently fell into Wellington’s hands as ho followed 
Soult across the Pyrenees, and with the suireiider of Soult, 
early in 1814, the war for Spanish national independence was 
virtually won. 

Meanwhile in 1811, moved by the success of Wellington 
against Massena as well as by other factors, the Ozar Alexander 
threw over the Continental system. Napoleon replied by liis 
invasion of Russia avith 650,000 men m 1812 He returned 
from Russia in the spring of 1813 with 60,000 Leaving liis army 
m Germany, he hurried almost alone to France to raise new 
legions But meantime the new spirit of nationalism was 
kindling in Prussia and Austria, and a grand alliance of Prussia, 
Russia, Austria, Sweden, and England had come into existence 
against Napoleon. He faced their armies at Dresden and de- 
feated them August 26-27, 1813 ; hut the allies were strong 
with this new passion of nationalism which burned so brightly 
in central Europe, while Napoleon was at the end of his re- 
sources Dresden was his last victory, and it was meaningless. 
The allies immediately re-formed their armies, and m the battle 
of Leipsic, October 16-19, 1813, they inflicted so terrible a de- 
feat upon him that he fled across the Rhine Holland and 
Switzerland revolted, Spain was already lost, and in the spring 
of 1814 the allies invaded Prance and closed in on Paris. After 
a series of perfectly stupendous rear guard actions fought 
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against overwhelming oids, Napoleon capitulated He was sent 
to Elba to be emperor ol that deserted rock in the Mediterranean, 
and the restoration of the Bourbons was proclaimed in Prance. 
In the spring of 1815 Napoleon e.scaped from Elba, rallied the 
French to his side, and for a hundred day.s again caused Europe 
spasms of terror, until his career Avas ended at AVaterloo, June 
18, 1815, by the Duke of Wellington with an allied army So 
great was the fear in which he was held that only St Helena 
seemed a safe future home for him. 

The War op 1812 with the United States 

During the course of the struggle with Napoleon, Great Brit- 
ain’s blockade of Prance interfered seriously with the carrying 
trade of the United States, and British insistence upon the right 
of search and the refusal to recognize the renunciation of British 
allegiance and naturalization by the United States of former 
British subjects intensified the war spirit in the United States. 
Led by Henry Clay and John G. Calhoun, who believed the 
situation provided a chance to conquer and annex Canada, the 
American Congress finally declared war upon Gieat Britain in 
1812, although two days before war was declared. Lord Castle- 
reagh had withdrawn the British orders in council which had 
caused dissatisfaction. Prom a military and naval point of 
view the war was unimportant After the first surrender of 
Napoleon a force of 14,000 British regulars was sent to operate 
against Louisiana, but was ingloriously defeated by General 
Jackson in the battle of Neiv Orleans The American victory, 
brilliant as it was, was futile, since before the battle was fought 
peace had been signed between American and British commis- 
sioners at Ghent on a basis of the omission of all reference to 
the causes of the war Por Great Britain the war was a mis- 
fortune, since it gave to American industry so great an impetus 
that before long American manufacturers felt confident to manu- 
facture for the United States and were demanding the begin- 
nings of the American protective taritf system. 

The Congress op Vienna 

With the end of the danger to the “liberties of Europe” from 
Prance and Napoleon, the allies had to settle the peace Every 
nation had its own special interests to advance at the Congress 
of Vienna where this was done; but of special concern to us 
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here is the English participation in the sectlement Great Britain 
was represented by the Duke of Wellington and by Lord Castle- 
reagh, the foreign minister. Castlereagh brought with himself 
the enormous prestige of being the man who organized the allies 
for victory Because he frankly desired no territory in Euiope 
for Great Britain, his counsels of moderation were well received 
by the continental statesmen. Even though Great Britain had 
received nothing at Vienna, she would have been the greatest 
gamer by the war For as a result of the events of the period, 
she was absolutely supreme on the seas, and her industry was 
the most highly developed in Europe Other nations had been 
halted in their industrial expansion by the war, and even 
Prance had not made much progress because of the lack of raw 
materials But British advancement had been steady and rapid, 
and Britain was now ready to manufacture for the continent 
of Europe. Great Britain’s chief interest was, therefore, the 
return of normal conditions to the continent, and the establish- 
ment of territorial settlements which would check the frenzy 
of Prance'from breaking forth again and prevent the renewal of 
war These normal conditions were further guaranteed by the 
Quadruple Alliance, into which Castlereagh took England along 
with Austria, Prussia, and Enssia to insure peace by concerted 
action against any warlike motion Later the other allies even 
went so far as to inteiwene in a country’s internal affairs to 
suppress liberalism , but little as Castlereagh liked liberalism, he 
felt that such intervention might in actual fact restore the war- 
li]ce conditions which England so much wanted to avoid, and 
refused to go with the alliance that far. At the same time he 
kept England m the concert, although he depended on private 
conferences rather than on the public congresses of the allies 
to attain his ends 

Great Britain had also annexed a large portion of the colonial 
world during the conflict Colonies had been conquered from 
Spain and Holland, while these nations were Napoleon ’s victims, 
to prevent their being permanently annexed by Prance. Now 
that the independence of these countries was assured, many of 
their former colonies were returned , but m some cases where they 
proved valuable, as in the ease of Ceylon and the Cape of Good 
Hope, which the British East India Company found very con- 
venient for its trade, they were retained with the payment of 
generous compensation Holland, for example, received 
£6,000,000 for the Gape and Ceylon Perhaps more colonies would 
have been retained but for the fact that Castlereagh was weak 
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m geograpliy. When Java, one of the larger islands of the 
■world, came up for discussion, Castlereagh thought of it as 
“somewhere in the Pacific,’’ and sanctioned its return to Hol- 
land With the new acquisitions of Spanish, Dutch, and French 
colonies — Mauritius, Malta, Ascension Island, Tristan da 
Cunha, British Guiana, Trinidad, and Tohago — together -with 
estensions in India and claims made on Australia just before 
the war with Prance began, the losses of the American colonies 
■were in some wise made good, and a new colonial empire was by 
way of being established in these years But of far greater im- 
portance for British history was the vigorous industrial de- 
velopment, which by 1815 had made Great Britain the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE FIRST STEPS IN TKE ATTAINMENT OF 
DEMOCRACY 

The ffovernmcnls Tvliieh controlled England fiom 1815 to 18-18 were the 
minastnea led hy 

Lord Liverpool (Toiy), (1812)-1827 

Geoige Canning (Toiy), (Apiil- August) 1827 

Loid Goderich (Toiy), 1827-1828 

Duke of Woliingtoii (Tory), 1828-1830 

Loid Giey (Whig), 1830-1834 

Loid Melbourne (Whig), ( July-Novemhei) 1834 

Sir Eobcrt Peel (Tory), December 1834-April 1835 

Loid Melbourne (Whig), 1835-1841 

Sir Eobert Peel (Tory), 1841-1846 

Lord John Eussell (Whig), 1846-(1852) 

The first four of those ministries wore Toiy. Liverpool hold office until 
his death in 1827, his sucoessoi. Canning, died -vvithin a few months alter 
taking office Lord Godenoh was so worried by internal dissensions in tlie 
Toiy party that he resigned without ever meeting a Pailiament, and his 
place was taken by the Duke of Wellington. Wellington lost his majority 
in the House of Coininons in 1830, and Lord Grey and the Wings came into 
office On Grey’s retiiement, his place was taken by Loid Melbourne with 
a Whig ministry After a shoit time, however, when Melbourne suggested 
to King William that peihaps a change of ministry ought to be coiisideied, 
William took the occasion to dismiss the Whigs and call Sir Eobeit Peel 
to head a Tory government Until Peel could letmn fiom Koine, Welling- 
ton assumed control Peel had only a minority following m the House of 
Commons and lesigned after a few months, the last Prime Munster to 
attemjjt to hold office without a majoiity in the House of Commons. Mel- 
bourne and the Whigs returned to office until 1841, when they were re- 
placed by a Tory government headed by Sir Bobert Peel Peel was voted 
out of office in 1846, and Lord John Bussell and the Whigs came in 

Politically speaking, Great Britain was one of tlie most cor- 
rupt oligarcliies in Europe at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The form and theory of popular government had in some sense 
been established in Parliament. But the practice of polities 
gave the control of the government to a small number of im- 
Ipoi'tant families About seventy interrelated families dominated 
the whole political scene, oven though many other people par- 
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ticipated in the state In the Honse of Lords sat about four 
hundred hereditary peers, the descendents of Henry VIJI’s 
lawyers, Elizabeth’s courtiers, royal bastards, commercial mag- 
nates, successful generals, and William Pitt’s henchmen, to- 
gether with thirty bishops of the Anglican church and the elec- 
tive peers of Scotland and Ireland It was the assembly of the 
landowning aristocracy, who were still dominant in Parlia- 
ment, although the presence of Robert Walpole and the elder 
and younger William Pitt in the House of Commons had given 
to that body added prestige as the eighteenth centuiy advanced. 

The House of Commons represented the citizens of the towns 
and the freeholders of the country districts. Bach shire was 
represented by two knights of the shire In the fourteenth 
century all freemen who did suit at the shire court seem to 
have voted for the shire representatives, but in 1430 the number 
of voters was limited by the requirement of the freehold 
ownership of land which would yield a rent of forty shillings a 
year. This qualification still held and excluded from the fran- 
chise in the country districts all those classes which had not 
existed in the fifteenth century when it was imi)Oscd, such as 
the capitalist leasehold farmers, who farmed into tlie thousands 
of acres, as well as the copyholders who had not yet made good 
their free status. The agricultural laborers were, of course, be- 
neath consideration Although the forty shilling qualification 
was rather aristocratieal in 1430, since that time, owing to the * 
fall m the value of money, a considerable number of men had 
acquired the vote, who were in effect dependents of the landed 
magnates of the locality Through such men the peers some- 
times wielded great influence over the county elections of 
members of the House of Commons. Tho Marquis of Rocking- 1 
ham, for example, is said to have had one of the members from 
Yorkshire regularly elected in his dining room. On the other 1 
hand, the county elections were sometimes bitterly contested 1 
and, when critical issues were before them, the county voters * 
could act with independence. 

The term borough is the technical name for a town which had 
the right to send two burgesses to the House of Commons. The 
borough members were far more .numerous than the county 
members, since there were in England two hundred and three 
boroughs returning four hundred and tliree members, as against 
forty counties or shires with eighty-two members. It was in 
connection with the borough representation that the greatest 
evils were found. New horotighs ceased to be made after 1677 j 
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and, owing to the high valne which had come to he attached to 
parliamentai’y representalion in the seventeenth century, it 
began to be claimed that once a borough, always a borough Be- 
cause the population of England was concentrated largely in 
the southern and eastern parts of England when the boroughs 
were being created, one hundred and fifteen out of the two 
hundred and three English boioiighs were located there, twenty- 
one of them in Cornwall alone With the colonization of the 
North and the spread of the industrial levolution, there was no 
device for the periodic redistribution of representation, and the 
old order was no longer equitable Lancashire had inei eased in 
population from 166,200 in 1700 to 856,000 in 1801, with no in- 
crease in her representation in the Plouse of Commons either 
from the shire as a whole or from the towns With her teem- 
ing population and enormous wealth, she had just one more 
member in the House of Commons than a small district in 
Coinwall, twenty-eight miles long and twelve miles wide 
■centering in Liskoard, with a population of fourteen thousand 
two hundred odd. The inequity from the point of view of 
Lancashire or of any one of the other rapidly growing districts 
was made more glaring by the fact that, while their great citiesi 
of Manchester, Leeds, Birininghain, and Sheffield had not Uij 
single representative, decayed boroughs, such as Old Sarum, a*i 
lull top. Gallon, an ancient wall, and Dunwieh, which was gradu- j 
ally being swept away by the North Sea, still had each two! 
members 

The existence of the small decayed boroughs strengthened the 
control of the peers and other wealthy men over the House of 
Commons. In some cases boroughs were owned outright by a 
peer, and he had the absolute right to name their members in 
the House. The Duke of Norfolk controlled eleven seats in the 
House, Sir James Lowther, nine seats — ^Lowther’s ninepins or 
cat 0 ’ nine tails , Lord Darlington, seven , and three other peers, 
six seats each In other eases, small numbers of electors m the 
boroughs with the most curious qualifications, such as liability 
to certain taxes, proof that the voter provided his own suste- 
nance and was master of a fireplace at which to cook it, or the 
right to draw a small amount of salt water from a salt pit dry at 
least forty years before 1747, were open to influence or bribery 
In some in, stances the members were chosen by the borough cor- 
porations, which had quotable prices for the seats which they 
controlled and, indeed, actually advertised their seats in the 
newspapers. In the contests to control the seats from the de- 
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cayed boroughs, there was an increasing expenditure. In the 
first period of George Ill’s reign it cost from £2500 to £3000 
to buy up a seat, either by outright purchase from the corpora- 
tion or by wholesale buying up of the voters By 1790 the price 
had been driven up to £4000 or £5000, and even more. When 
I William Wilberforce contested a seat for Hull in 1780, it cost 
him nearly £9,000. He paid £2 for every resident vote, £4 for 
, a “pliimpei” or double vote, and £10 for the expenses of the 
, journey of any voter who happened to be living in London 
, Through the right of nomination, the bribery of small numbers 
of poor electors, and the purchase of seats outright from the 
corporations Avhich held them, the nobility, East Indian nabobs 
come home rich from service in the British Bast India Com- 
pany in India, and occasional reformers, such as the wealthy 
radical, Francis Burdett, turned the Hou.se of Commons into 
something less than a national representative institution ) 

In Scotland conditions were worse even than in England. 
'1 Out of a population of two million.s, there were not more than 
^fotir thousand voters Under these conditions the forty-five 
ij Scottish members of the House of Commons were chosen by a 
' small number of landowners. These were neutral m English 
party questions and consistently turned over their members to 
the party in control of the government in return for a free hand 
in the Scottish patronage, that is, allotment of offices and posi- 
tions in the government service 
It has been asserted. “The majority of the House of Com- 
mons was elected by less than fifteen thousand persons . . . 
Eighty-four men actually nominated one hundred and fifty-seven 
members for Parliament. In addition to these, one hundred 
^ and fifty members were returned on the recommendation of 
I seventy patrons, and jthus one hundred and fifty-four patrons 
actually leturned three hundred and seven members,” out of a 
total of SIX hundred and fifty-eight. 

. A certain number of the seats were controlled by the treasury 
I in the interests of the party in power to strengthen its own 
I majority in the Commons. The methods of doing this were 
various, ranging from the outright purchase of seats by the 
government or contributions from the treasury to candidates 
who needed aid in buying a seat, to the maintenance of useless 
vessels at ports, such as Queensborough or Harwich, to provide 
sinecures as masters or crew to freemen of tho towns who con- 
trolled the elections. At Queensborough, in 1788, it was said 
the government paid in this way eighteen thousand pounds a 
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year for services which would normally cost six hundred pounds 
It must not be imagined that piivate members wdio owned seats, 
or invested five, six, or nine thousand pounds in the purchase 
of a seat were chiefly concerned by a burning sense of public 
duty. Control of a seat was often a step to the peerage Sir 
James Lowther advanced through successive stages of the peer- 
age with his ninepins More commonly, the end desired was 
participation in the patronage. Thus one patron with two 
members in his control “was at one and the same time Surveyor- 
General of Crown Lands, which he never surveyed. Registrar 
of Chancery at Barbadoes, which he never visited, and Sur- 
veyor of the Meltings and Cleik of the Irons in the Mint, where 
he showed himself once a week in order to eat a dinner which he 
ordered, but for which the nation paid ” Constituents of 
members also had to be satisfied, and so keen for jobs in the 
church, the revenue service, and the executive departments were 
!' the members of the House of Commons, both for themselves and 
1 for their friends and hangers-on, that a specialized patronage sec- 
Iretary of the trea.sury was appointed Ho was the government 
broker-general in offices, who “measured the force of threats 
and took the weight of influence 
In spite of all the evils in the governmental system, it was 
kept for a long time from becoming too impossible by the fact 
that in the best politicians of even this dreary time there was a 
fundainental regard for the welfare of the state Talented young 
men were often selected by the great lords from among their 
own families to sit in the House, and it was thus possible for 
briHiant men to begin their careers early, and to serve the 
nation without constantly thinking about constituencies and 
elections A real public spirit not only pi-evented self-interest 
from becoming altogether paramount, but even led to moves in 
the direction of reforming the system. Among others, the elder 
and youn ge r W illiam Pitt introduced motibns''f or borough and 
parliamentary reform. Other upper class leaders attempted to 
popularize the idea through reform societies, such as the Society 
of the Friends of the People, founded by Charles Grey, the 
later Earl Grey, in whose ministry the first reform bill was 
passed7”and the Revolution Society, formed originally to com- 
memorate the Revolution of 1688, but now interested in propa- 
gating the democratic ideas which were coming out of Prance. 
Among the middle classes similar efforts were being made by 
the Society for Constitutional Information, which grew out of 
a popular movement for reform in the first decade of George 
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Ill’s reign The enfranchised classes were, however, too well 
satisfied with things as they were, the unenfranchised were in 
general too ignorant of the effects of the political corruption 
upon their pockethooks and daily lives to he interested in politi- 
cal reform. 

The changes of the industrial revolution had brought into 
being an extensive population entirely dependent on industry 
and commerce, and the concurrent changes in agriculture had 
cut off a large part of the remainder from the soil Thus a 
considerable portion of the population of the nation was abso- 
lutely dependent upon the steady progress and increase of trade 
and cheap food for the maintenance of its standard of life 
Both the new manufacturing working classes and the agri- 
cultural laborers were subject to every fluctuation in trade and 
to eveiy rise in the cost of food Modern trade crises with their 
attendant loss of profits, stoppage of work, and misery for the 
workers were beginning There had been a series of these in 
England from 1763 on, but the period of the ivar with Prance 
from 1793 to 1815 saw industrial crises of a new magnitude. 
Between 1789 and 1815 harvests in England were generally poor 
with only five years of good crops, and eleven or twelve years 
of crop failure Food prices rose AVheat was at one time 
nearly four dollars (16 shillings) a bushel. The rise in prices 
was accentuated by the export of specie as subsidies to England’s 
allies and by the issue of huge war loans, which formed the basis 
for currency inflation On the other hand, the stoppage of in- 
dustry in many parts of Europe because of the ravages of war 
and the large quantities of war supplies used by England’s 
allies stimulated production in England and led to the enlarge- 
ment of plants and the increase of workers in the most specula- 
tive way A sudden Napoleonic peace or the closing of the new 
market by a Napoleonic victory threw the new factory out of 
work and left the workers to make shift with starvation. 

In the development which followed the agricultural workers 
played no part The landlords, realizing the impossibility of life 
on nine shillings a week when wheat was approaching four 
dollars a bushel, organized a form of social insurance against 
rebellion They fixed a minimum income for the agricultural 
laborer, which varied with the price of bread and the number 
of his children, and provided that, if he could not earn that 
much himself, he was entitled to help from the public funds to 
make up the deficiency, so that he would have three loaves of 
bread weighing eight pounds eleven ounces for himself each 
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■week, and from one to one and a half for Ins wife and each 
child. This decision, first taken by the Berkshire justices meet- 
ing in the Pelican Inn at Speenhamland in 1795 and extended 
to the nation, levied upon the public as a whole part of the wages 
which the individual employer should have paid, and gave an 
excessive incentive to large families on the part of the agri- 
cultural laboring population 

Among the town workers, two forms of action, political and 
economic, were resorted to in the face of distress In the North 
the workers were conservative, “stout church and king men ” 
Their first grievances were against farmers and dealers. “God 
sent meat into the world for us poor as well as rich, and not to 
be starved alive,” said a labor pamphlet. “For why should 
we starve in a land where there is plenty never the more God 
save the King ” The northern workers’ fiist recourse was self- 
help, taking the form of unions to prevent reductions of wages 
and to bargain collectively with their employers In London 
the earliest manifestation of discontent took the form of a demo- 
cratic society, the London Corresponding Society, which sought 
to remedy all grievances by obtaining universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments One of tlie leaders put the case in this 
way “If once in every year, the poor man’s vote were as 
important as his employer’s, the poor could not bo forgotten. 

All ought, therefore, to be consulted where all are concerned, 
for not less than the whole ought to decide the fate of the whole 
And if the few are to be the ultimate organ of that decision, 
then only the few are free, the rest are helots, bondsmen, slaves. 
The few are in fact the owners of the life and liberties and pos- 
sessions of the many ” These London radicals saw that the 
upper classes controlled the government and profited themselves 
because they controlled Parliament They fondly believed that 
by voting once a year, they would be able to control Parlia- 
ment in their own interests They did not realize that Parlia- 
ment was not an institution .suited to the working class ex- 
perience, and, above all, they failed to realize that the evils 
from which they were suffering were in the main not political, 
nor caused by laws or statutes, but economic, caused by trade 
fluctuations, poor harvests, and war finance Nevertheless, they 
did much to popularize among the unenfranchised classes the 
desire for political and parliamentary reform One of the meet- 
ings conducted by the London Corresponding Society in 1795 is 
said to have been attended by one hundred and fifty thousand 
persons. Similar societies, in correspondence with the London 
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society, were organized m all parts of England and spread the 
doctrine of political rcfoim over the kingdom 
After the excesses of the French Kevolntion, and particularly 
after the beginning of the war with Prance, tlie upper classes 
in England were seized with something like a panic at the 
thought of any change in the British system The British 
Constitution was enough for them Their loyalty to it and to 
the corruption which it shielded took the form of hatred of 
democracy. Voluntary societies, such as the Society for the 
Protection of Liberty against Republicans and Levellers, 
rounded up those suspected of desiring parliamentary reform, 
and judges and jurie.s vied with each other in their zeal for con- 
victions and atrocious sentences One judge charged the jury 
that to preach the necessity of reform at a time of excitement 
was seditious “The landed interest alone had a right to be 
represented As for the rabble who have nothing but personal 
property, what hold has the nation on them?” Lord Aber- 
eromby declared in another ease, ‘ ‘ Gentlemen, the right of uni- 
versal suffrage the subjects of this country never enjoyed, and 
were they to enjoy it, they w’onld not long enjoy either liberty 
or a free constitution ” The Bishop of Rochester “did not 
know what the mass of the people had to do with tlie laws but 
to obey them ’ ’ The government, led by the Lord Chancellor 
and the law officers of the crown, was not above inflaming the 
public with false reports, collected by its agents, of plots to 
overthrow the government The right of habeas corpus was 
suspended, public meetings of more than fifty persons were sub- 
jected to the license of a magistrate, and a Treasonable Prac- 
tices act practically made it a statutory offense even to discuss 
parliamentary reform Pour years later, in 1799, the London 
Corresponding Society, which had been forced underground by 
the previous measures, and all similar societies were suppressed 
by act of Parliament At the same time all labor unions were 
made illegal under heavy penalties. The first phase of the de- 
mand for reform had come to an end 
The advent of peace in 1815 after the battle of Waterloo 
brought unprecedented hard times. The British industrial plant 
had been so improved by the more extensive use of new machin- 
ery and new processes and technique, that not only could a very 
much greater amount of goods be produced at full work, but 
larger quantities than had been produced in 1798 could be 
turned out with only a fraction of the number of men then re- 
quired. The end of the war was followed by a decreased demand 
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for British goods on the part of the British and continental 
governments, and some of the markets gained during the war 
were lost again because of the poverty of the people, or be- 
cause they were enabled again to produce for themselves The 
volume of British production in the staple industries did not 
fall to the levels of the prewar period, but it did decline below 
the maximum of war time This necessitated the closing of some 
factories and plants and the working of others part time Less 
than the total labor force was needed, and unemployment was 
common Wages fell, and the situation was made worse for the 
workers by the discharge of two hundred thousand soldiers 
and sailors upon the labor market before the end of 1816 For 
bidden to combine in1o unions and deprived of the old legal 
protection of the Elizabethan Statute of Laborers, which had 
been repealed during the war, the workers’ first impulse in 
certain districts was to destroy the machinery which was taking 
the bread„out of their mouths. 

The popular leaders recognized the futility of such action, 
and, imbued with the feeling for political reform, which the 
educational work of the London Corre.sponding Society had 
done so much to foster before its suppression, they urged 
political reform as the first essential The most effective of 
the popular leaders was William Cobbett, an ex-Tory journalist 
In' the autumn of 1816 he reduced the price of his paper, the 
Weelcly FoUheal Register, to two pence and began a most 
effective campaign for parliamentary reform In the Weekly 
Political Register, which was read aloud in the alehouses all 
over the north of England by the one worker who could read to 
the assembled workers of the town, and in other similar cheap 
radical papers, such as the Black Dwarf, the Gorgon, and the 
Republican, the workers were urged to see that not machineiy, 
but oligarchic rule was at the bottom of the misery of the work- 
ing classes Force was given to such arguments by the sinecures 
held by the upper classes, the extravagance of the government, 
and the personal wastefulness of the Eegent, who spent twice the 
eight hundred thousand pounds a year allotted to him in the 
Civil List, in the face of a public debt of £840,000,000, bearing 
£32,000,000 a year interest. Moreover, the Combination acts, 
forbidding trade unions, were of parliamentary origin, and only 
in" 1815 the landowning classes in control of Parliament had 
committed the great infamy of a new Corn Law in their oivn 
interests The Corn Law of 1815 was mtended to protect the 
farmer and the landowner, who had based their leases and stand- 
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ards of living upon the high prices of grain of the war period, 
from the cheap wheat of the Baltic and Pennsylvania, by shut- 
ting out foreign wheat as long as the price was under eighty shil- 
lings per quarter, that is, about two dollars and fifty cents a 
bushel "While this and other Corn Laws had little effect upon 
the price of food in normal years, in times cf scarcity, such as 
the year 1816, they raised prices considerably They were 
bitterly denounced and hated by the working classes 

The esistence of the Corn Laws interested the manufactur- 
ing classes in the matter of parliamentary reform They desired 
to cut their production costs to the utmost limit, in order to be 
able to overcome the competition of the European manufacturer, 
who, as they believed, enjoyed cheaper labor than they did. 
One of the most important elements in the cost of labor, it was 
assumed, was the cost of food, and artificial increases in the cost 
of food through Coin Laws played directly into the hands of 
their European rivals They, therefore, began to cooperate with 
the working classes to secure parliamentary reform. 

In the winter of 1816-1817, following the crop failure of 1816, 
discontent and agitation caused disorder. A meeting advertised 
at Spa Fields, London, in December, became a not, in which 
property was destroyed and blood shed. In the following Febru- 
ary the Eegent was attacked in his carriage as he was return- 
ing from the opening of Parliament The government became 
panic stricken, suspended the Habeas Corpus act, passed a new 
Seditious Meetings bill, employed a notorious liar named Oliver 
as an agent provocateur to get evidence of treason against the 
radical agitators, and urged magistrates to apprehend persons 
guilty of publishing blasphemous and seditious pamphlets and 
wntings 

Government repression and a picking-up of business in 1818 
quieted agitation in that year In 1819 business fell off again, 
every market was glutted, emigrants turned to the United States, 
and strikes were common “If trade does not increase,” wrote 
Sydney Smith, “there will be a war of the rich against the jioor ” 
Taking advantage of the unrest of the working classes, the 
reformers held huge meetings m tlie provincial towns. At 
Birmingham the assembled crowd elected a mock member of 
Parliament. "When the Manchester radicals were warned that 
they would not be iiermitted to follow suit, they organized a 
demonstration in St. Peter’s Fields for August 16, 1819, to 
demand universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws. The magistrates of Man- 
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Chester disliked the meeting, hut decided a few hours before it 
began that it was not illegal Fully eighty thousand people 
assembled, coming m from all the surrounding towns, the men 
m their Sunday clothes with their women and children with 
them The magistrates supported by the local yeomanry cavalry 
were at the side of the square The oiator of the day, Henry 
Hunt, famous on such occasions, had haidly begun to speak be- 
fore the cavalry advanced to arrest him Hunt called for a cheer 
from the crowd for the yeomanry, winch was given. After 
Hunt had been arrested, one of the yeomanry spied what he 
thought was a bloody dagger painted red on one of the banners 
which the reformers carried It was really the flag of the town 
of Bury, a Fleur de Lys, which the local painter had done in 
red, since he had no yellow paint Thinking it a symbol of 
revolt, the yeomanry called “Have at their flags,” and the 
magistrates, losing their heads, gave the signal to charge. When 
the field had been cleared, it was found that eleven people had 
been killed, and over four hundred wounded, one hundred and 
thirteen women among them. The government actually thanked 
the magistrates and the yeomanry for the magnificent perform- 
ance of their duty A reporter of the London Timas was present, 
however, and told the true story of the meeting in a way which 
made many adherents for the cause of parliamentaiy reform 
among the middle classes. 

The immediate result of the Peterloo Massacre was the end 
of political agitation for some years The government forced 
through Parliament a series of laws known as the Six acts, or 
the Gag acts, which not only prevented any kind of public 
meeting or demonstration, but sought to put an end to the cheap 
radical newspapers and pamphlets by imposing a stamp duty of 
four pence on those sold at less than six pence a copy. 

Apart from still wider advertisement than in the period 
.1792-1799, the movement for parliamentaiy reform made two 
important gams in this second period from 1815 to 1819. In 
the first place, it gained an elaborate theoretical justification in 
Jeremy Bentham’s Caihachism of Paiimmentat y Befot^m, which 
he published in 1817, although written years before In it he 
applied the test of utility, the greatest good to the greatest 
number, to the existing system and found it wanting, since it 
was a class institution in the interests of the aristocratic minor- 
ity In the second place, reform was adopted by a political 
party and made part of its program. In 1819, Lord John Rus- 
sell, one of the leaders of the remnants of the Whig Party, in- 
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troduced a bill for parliamentary reform into the House of Com- 
mons. 

Except for a few months at two different periods, the Whig 
party had been out of office since 1766 Its leader, Earl Grey, 
had broken U]) the old Whig party, when, as a young man, he 
had founded the Society of Friends of the People to secure 
parliamentary refonn and caused the Portland Whigs to leave 
the party But Charles James Pox gave Ins appi'oval, “and 
where Pox was, was the Whig party ’ ’ After Pox 's death. Grey 
became leader of what was left of the party In the years since 
1792 he had become lukewarm in the cause of reform and 
in 1817 actually refused to introduce a reform bill into the 
House of Commons, because it would split the party There 
does not seem to have been any deep interest among the Whigs 
in genuine reform or in widespread extension of the franchise 
at this time or later. But in the combined labor and middle 
class agitation the Whigs saw theiv opportunity They did not 
believe in democracy and had no intention of giving any share 
in the government to the working class As is well stated in 
Macaulay’s speeches, they recognized that England was faced 
by a revolution of all the disenfranelu.sed classes and by the rule 
of the radicals who would destroy property and civilization. 
They determined to detach from the discontented elemenfs the 
new propertied industrial and commercial classes which were 
in revolt and join them to the Whig Party In this way, in 
the first place, property might present an unbroken front to 
the working classes and the poor; anti, in the second place, 
through a change in the franchise and parliamentaiy representa- 
tion the Whigs would have a superiority over the Tories among 
the enfranchised classes and would be able to control the govern- 
ment The bill of 1819, of course, failed to become law. The 
Tories were firmly entrenched, and there seemed no way of 
breaking their control 

With the passage of the Six acts or Gag acts, Great Britain 
entered upon a period of reaction almost as intense as anything 
that was known on the continent. The Tory ministry, which 
had governed England under the premiership of Lord Liverpool 
since 1812, was one of the finest aggrogaiions of indifference 
to public opinion and regard for the interests of its own class 
to be found in Europe. The real driving forces of the ministry 
were the areh-reactionarics, Lord Chancellor Eldon, who led 
the House of Lords, and Lord Oastlereagh, leader of the House 
of Commons and foreign secretary. The first sign of weakness 
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■was discernible wben, in response to a terrific popular emotional 
outburst in favor of Caroline, indiscreet Queen of George IV, 
the ministry withdre-w a bill divorcing her, in face of a majority 
of only nine on the third reading 

Behind the emotional enthusiasm for Queen Caroline are to 
be discerned certain grievances of the country gentlemen Giving 
to excellent harvests, gram prices fell shaiply from 63s 2d a 
quarter in January, 1820, to 42s 6d in January, 1822 Pro- 
tection for the landed interest, involving some measure of partial 
bankruptcy, the repeal of taxes -whieh affected agriculture, and 
parliamentary reform, was the tenor of resolutions passed at 
county meetings early in 1822 The country gentlemen were 
actually in arms against the old parliamentary system, not be- 
cause they wished to extend the franchise to the towns, but 
because the gross corruption in connection with the borough 
electorate made the borough members the tools of the ministers, 
so that it was unnecessary for them to attend to the gentry ’s cry 
for farm relief The disaffection of the country gentlemen with 
the ministry was alarming and made it necessary for Liver- 
pool to strengthen the government by admitting to the cabii^- 
certain liberal Tories who had shown great strength during'me 
crisis of the divorce bill The new ministers differed from 
the Tory old guard in having connections with the new world of 
commerce and industry and in carrying a rather heavy in- 
tellectual ballast They weie not reformers m the sense that 
they even thought of parliamentary reform as in any way desir- 
able, but they had become convinced on intellectual grounds that 
much was wrong with the state 
William Huskisson, who became president of the Board of 
Trade, proceeded to effect considerable changes in the high 
protective tariff system which the Wings had built up in the 
course of the eighteenth century, and he made the first general 
changes in the Navigation acts. He saw that the countries of 
Europe were adopting the same economic policy of protection 
which seemed to have given England her present greatness and 
that the closing of European markets to English goods and ports 
to English ships would be disastrous to English industry In 
some cases Huskisson gave reciprocal concessions to all countries 
which would make reductions ; in others he gave a good example 
to Europe and the United States by outright reductions The 
old tariff ranged from eighteen to forty per cent and was con- 
tained in eleven hundred statutes, the new tariff ranged from 
ten to thirty per cent and was to be found in eleven statutes, a 
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matter of considerable administrative convenience Huskisson 
was aided in the work ol tariff revision by a considerable re- 
vival of trade and consequent increases in the revenues, which 
made experiments with lower duties iiossible 
Another achievement of the year 1824. and 1825 in which the 
lower tariffs wore adopted was the repeal of the Combination 
acts against trade unions The leading part in this was taken 
by Francis Place, a wealthy tailor, who had been a poor journey- 
man hreeehes-makcr and never forgot his early struggles In 
1810, hearing of a savage penalty inflicted on compositors of 
the Times under the Combination acts, he resolved to destroy 
those acts The library in the rear of his shop in Charing Cross 
Road became a gathering place for radicals, and Place showed 
himself a consummate political organizer His allies in the 
House of Commons were the radical members, Francis Bur- 
dett and Joseph Hume At an auspicious moment in 1824, 
Hume introduced a motion asking for a committee to consider 
the repeal of laws relating to the emigration of artisans, the 
export of machinery, and combinations among workmen. Place 
managed to have just the proper evidence presented before the 
committee, and as a result Parliament passed a measure per- 
mitting trade unions m the most absolute way, without knowing 
what it was doing In the next year Huskisson was induced 
by the business interests to restrict the rights given in the pre- 
vious year, but Hume and Place still managed to save for the 
unions tlie baie right to exist. Collective bargaining was made 
lawful, but all measures necessary to make it effective were for- 
bidden. Something was gained 

While liuskasson was in the Board of Trade, the Home Office 
was cared for by Robert Peel, the son of one of the greatest 
cotton manufacturers m the land. He had been aroused by the 
revelations of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline regarding the state of English prisons, and one of his 
first efforts was to improve the state of the jails In the Gaol 
act of 1823-1824 greater sanitation and cleanliness were pro- 
vided for, including individual cots for prisoners, and regular 
labor, chaplains, matrons, and prison schoolmasters were recom- 
mended. He was also_ interested, through the work of the 
English lawyer, Romilly, and the Scotsman, Macintosh, in the 
atrocious criminal code. , He saw the enormity of having over 
two hundred offenses which were punishable by death, and in a 
few years he succeeded in repealing the death penally for a 
hundred of them He stopped the prosecutions of the press and 
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agitators, he ended the system of maintaining government spies 
and agents provocateurs among workingmen, and in every 
way broke off the connection of Tory rule with coercion In 
1829 he established the metropolitan police in the London dis- 
trict to take the place of the fumbling old watchmen of the 
Middle Ages as a better method of preventing crime than 
through the multiplication of death penalties 

George Canning, the third of the new group, became leader 
in the House of Commons and foreign secretary In his for- 
eign policy Canning followed the same ends sought by his pre- 
decessor, Castlereagli, although he used different methods He 
had the same interest in maintaining peace, the same deter- 
mination that Great Britain must take the lead in European 
affairs, and the same regard for the maintenance of treaty obli- 
gations. But whereas Castlercagh had relied upon conferences 
of small groups of diplomats. Canning distrusted private con- 
versations and relied upon the power of public opinion created 
by popular appeals He realized that as long as Europe had 
any solidarity, England could not count He was, therefore, 
anxious to split the Holy Alliance, which was a kind of agency 
for securing European cooperation. He recognized the success 
of nationalism against Napoleon, and, feeling that it would be 
equally successful against the new continental system of the Holy 
Alliance, he favored national movements wherever possible. 

One of his most dramatic gestures, which illustrates all the 
various elements of his policy and method, was made shortly 
after his enti’y into the Foreign Office In 1822 the Congress of 
Verona, sanctioned the conquest of Spanish constitutionalism 
by the arinies of France Having restored the absolute monarch, 
and thus practically secured control of Spam, the French 
seemed to show themselves desirous of reconquering the Spanish 
colonies,' which had declared their independence of Spain during 
the Napoleonic wars The trade of these colonies had been the 
object of desire on the part of British merchants ever since 
the days of Elizabeth and, since the declaration of independence 
by the Spanish American states, British merchants and financiers 
had obtained a firm foothold in them The French had likewise 
been interested in Spanish America and its trade, and since 
the days of Louis XIV it had been part of French policy to 
secure that trade by annexing Spain The reconquest of the 
Spanish colonies by Prance would have meant the rum of British 
interests m Spanish America Canning accordingly refused to 
sanction any interference , and, by an exposition of the situation 
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in Parliament, lie so tEoronglily secured the support of British 
public opinion that the French government could not move 
without the risk of a war with England. Incidentally, though 
the American government declined joint action with the British, 
President Monroe took the same stand independently in the 
Monroe Doctrine in December, 1823 Canning summed up his 
position in his declaration in Parliament ‘ ‘ Contemplating Spain 
such as our ancestors had known her, I resolved tliat if France 
had Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies I called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 

Through his rather spectacular relations with the European 
concert. Canning won much more of a reputation for new de- 
partures in foreign affairs than was actually warranted, but in 
Ills internal policy innovations of a more genuine sort were en- 
visaged, although little could be done to give effect to them. 
Canning stood for the redemption of a pledge which had been 
given by his old master, William Pitt, to the Irish at the time 
they had voted to dissolve their independent Parliament, 
namely, the abrogation of all Catholic disabilities Pitt had 
been unable to fulfill that pledge, because George III declared 
that it would be a violation of his coronation oath to permit the 
passage of such a measure Without the sovereign’s permission 
no legislation could be introduced, and it was necessary to wait 
until after George Ill’s death before anything could be done, 
George IV could not by any possible stretch of the imagination 
be suspected of having a conscience, so that the old obstacle no 
longer existed But up and down the length of England, in 
country rectories and manor houses where the parson and the 
squire had learned nothing since the seventeenth century, the 
very thought of repealing Calliolic disabilities was the end of 
libeily and the emiiire and all things; and Canning actually 
pledged himself to the cabinet to introduce no legislation on this 
matter 

Canning also stood for a lowering of the Corn Laws, so that 
foreign grain might come in when the price stood at sixty 
shillings a quarter instead of eighty When Lord Liverpool died 
in 1827, Canning succeeded him as Prime Minister His only 
measure of importance before his own death a few months later 
was a new Corn Law embodying tins idea which he shared with 
Huski.sson The bill passed the House of Commons, but was 
thrown out in the House of Lords. 

By reason of the liberal measures and policies of Peel, Huskis- 
son, and Canning, the Tory party was in process of splitting 
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up. The one point on which all Tories agreed was opposition to 
any democratic reform in Parliament On Canning’s death, 
and after Goderich’s brief ministry, the landed interests and 
the rigid Protestants rallied thenmelvcs to force the party to 
accept the Duke of Wellington as Prime Minister, on the under- 
standing that Catholic relief was not to be granted But Can- 
ning had so inspirited and encouraged the Irish in their hopes 
that Wellington found himself face to face with an Irish revolu- 
tion before he had been in office for a year Soldier that he 
was, he realized that it would be better to yield than to fight. 
Within a few months of accepting office, he had consented to a 
measure giving Protestant dissenters relief from the provisions 
of the Test and Corporation acts; and heartened by this con- 
cession, Daniel O’Connell, leader of the Irrsh popular move- 
ment and a Catholic, presented himself as a candidate for elec- 
tion in county Clare. He was returned and presented himself 
for his seat with, the threat of revolution if he wa.s refused. 
Wellington decided to secure the repeal of. the acts forbidding 
Catholic membership in Parliament and those compelling the 
taking of certain oaths which Catholics could not take. Lord 
Chancellor Eldon predicted the end of the empire, the King 
attempted to stop the measure by refusing to accept any altera- 
tions in the oath of supremacy By forcing the Catholic Eman- 
cipation act through Parliament in 1829, Wellington prevented 
civil war, but he wrecked the Tory party Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, the Oxford dons, the country parsons, the most reaction- 
ary squires were furious They were not to be avenged until, 
uniting with the Whigs, they had ruined the Iron Duke 

Meantime, Wellington had also abenated the Canningites 
in the party by the acceptance of Huskisson’s resignation, which 
had been made inevitable by sharp differences on several matters 
of policy between Wellington and Huskisson. While the Can- 
ningites were in favor of Catholic emancipation, they too were 
ready to destroy the Prime Minister. 

A new Parliament was elected in 1830, on the occasion of the 
accession of William IV The Tories carried a majority of scats 
in the House, but the first measure, carried through by the 
Eldonite Protestant and High Church party, the Canningites, 
and the Whigs, was to vote Wellington out of office Lord 
Grey, as leader of the opposition, was called upon to form 
a ministry. The Whig chance had come. 

Lord Grey’s first important bill was a reform measure pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Lord John EusseU. To 
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secure William’s assent, Grey represented the bill te the King 
as an ari&toeratical measure, designed to save the country from 
more revolutionary changes The •weakness oF the Whig party 
was shown when the first bill failed m committee stage on tlie 
question of reducing the number of members of the House from 
658 to 596 The constitutional thing for Grey to do was to lesign 
and hand the government back to the Tories, unless the King 
dissolved Parliament and ordered a new election Grey went 
to the King and, after considerable hesitation, the King dissolved 
on the ground that the Commons had accepted the second read- 
ing of the bill by one vote. In this way the question of the 
reform of Parliament was carried directly before the country 
in a general election In the case of the controlled seats in the 
hands of the Tory magnates, the election made no difference. 
But a large number of the free seats, especially in the counties, 
went Whig , and these, together with the scats controlled by the 
Whigs and those controlled by the treasury, which were now 
given to the Whig party, gave to the Wings a majority in the 
House of Commons A second bill was at once passed by the 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords A third measure was 
immediately substituted and passed through the House of Lords 
by the threat of the creation by the King m case of necessity of 
a number of new peers to swamp tlio upper House. 

The year 1830 was the psychological moment for the introduc- 
tion of a reform mea.sure. There had been five years of business 
depression following the prosperous year 1824-1825, dunng 
which a most active campaign for reform had been carried on 
among the middle and working classes by the radicals and the 
Whigs So keen for some measure were these classes by the time 
the third bill had been presented that they had organized in 
“Political Unions,’’ prepared m most towns of England to use 
force if necessary to bring the peers to terms Indeed on occa- 
sion the masses got out of control of their loaders, as in Bristol, 
where the visit of one of the most hated antireformers on 
official business caused three days of noting, during which a 
large part of the city was burned. In the final crisis of May, 
1832, Grey offered his resignation because the King refused to 
appoint the necessary peers Wellington consented to assume 
office to pass the bill as a Tory measure and so save the face of 
the House of Lords His purpose was not understood in the 
country, and the Political Unions made it so clear that they 
would rcKSort to arms against a Wellington government, that 
the Tory leaders, fearing worse than another Bristol, induced 
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Ms withdrawal. Wellington advised the King to ask Grey to 
resume offiee with a promise of the new peers, if they were neces- 
sary. The threat was enough ; the Lords accepted the hill, and 
the First Reform act was on the statute books 

The act disenfranchised fifty-six boroughs with less than 
two thousand inhabitants and took one member from thirty 
others with less than four thousand inhabitants, and one double 
borough lost two of its four members. There were one hundred 
and forty-three seats available for redistribution Forty-three 
large towns received one or two members each, and the larger 
counties were given additional representation , Scotland received 
eight additional members, and Ireland, five No attempt was 
made to create equal electoral districts The franchise was ex- 
tended in the boroughs to include all occupiers paying £10 a 
year in rent, and nearly all the old qualifications for the borough 
franchise were abolished In the counties the forty shilling free- 
holder retained his vote, but shared the franchise with the lease- 
holder for sixty years and the copyholder, paying £10 rent, as 
well as the short term leaseholder and tenant-at-will, paying 
£50 rent. 

As Earl Grey explained to the King, this was really an aristo- 
cratical measure. Most of the working classes were actually 
disenfranchised, since very few of them paid enough rent to 
qualify for the vote, while the grant of the franchise to the 
short term leaseholder and to the tenant-at-will strengthened 
the hold of the country gentleman, because tenants-at-will were 
tenants at the landlord’s wull The middle classes profited 
more, since all the propertied classes now had the franchise. 

The Reform bill of 1832 was a grave disappointment to both 
the manufacturing classes and the working classes through 
whose efforts it had been carried through The working classes 
had realized that they were not to receive the vote; but still 
they expected favorable legislation from the reformed Parlia- 
ment. Nor was their hope altogether deceived, for the two or 
three years following the passage of the bill were full of 
remedial legislation, much of it of great value to the working 
classes Negro slavery was abolished throughout the British 
empire, the first effective factory act was passed, forbidding 
the employment in factories of children under nine, limiting the 
hours of other children and young persons, and establishing the 
first factory inspectors to see that the act was enforced , the gov- 
ernment of the municipalities was taken out of the hands of the 
local oligarchies, which were often as corrupt as that which had 
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been in control of the central government, and placed in the 
hands of the ratepayers with provisions for honest and efficient 
administration Of all these things the working class approved, 
but they were aroused by the new Poor Law of 1834 This law 
rejected the old Tudor ideal of the well-ordered state, it re- 
nounced the assumption that society was responsible for the in- 
dividual and ended the system of outdoor relief to workers 
whose wages were below certain standards While the new Poor 
Law was the only means of restoring any dignity and self-iespect 
to many English laborers, it must be realized that they had come 
to depend on doles, and the transition to living on their own 
earnings was hard. Such relief as was to be given in the future 
was to be by way of charity, and not of right, and was to have 
attached to it the stigma of the workhouse As if this were not 
deterrent enough, it was further provided that conditions in 
the workhouses were never to be better than the worst conditions 
of the meanest laborer who was earning his own living 
Many working men lost interest for a time in political action 
as a means of securing their ends, and became interested in 
the ideas of Eobert Owen, a factory owner and idealist, who 
was pleaching the doctrine of cooperative production and com- 
munal life, which soon came to be known as “socialism.” Others 
turned to the idea of salvation through the union of all trade 
unions into nation wide organizations, the trades unions. These 
cut themselves off from parliamentary politics and even became 
definitely hostile to Parliament. They intended to substitute a 
House of Trades for Parliament in economic affairs The unions 
should be tiie boroughs from which representatives were elected 
to the new economic legislature, and every trade should have a 
council of representatives to conduct its own affairs In this 
idea of organizing society on the basis of trades, the movement 
was syndicalist It reached the point in February, 1834, of 
forming the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but in the face of attacks from the 
press, the employers, and the state, lockouts, demands for in- 
quiry, and the deportation of six Dorchester laborers for ad- 
ministering an oath, the movement collapsed in the summer 
of 1834 After two years many workingmen renewed their 
interest in the betterment of their conditions through parlia- 
mentary action. But they were bitter and undeceived of any 
hopes of any action by Parliament in their interests, unless they 
actually secured tlie vote and the right to sit in the House of 
Commons as members. In 1836 such workingmen organized the 
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‘London Workingmen’s Association,” ‘‘to seek by every legal 
means to place all classes of society in possession of equal iiolitieal 
and social rights ” In 1837 one of the leaders, William Lovett, 
drew up a petition, aski/ig the House of Commons to pass a hill 
embodying six points ,- equal representation by equal electoral 
districts in the House of Commons m place of the existing 
boroughs and counties in which there was still no real relation 
between the number of representatives and the number of people 
in the constituency, universal suffrage with women included, 
annual Parliaments, the abolition of property qualifications for 
membership in the House of Commons, the vote by seeiet ballot 
instead of by woid of mouth, and the payment of members of 
the House of Commons, so that workingmen could afford to leave 
their jobs and sit in the House if elected The points of this peti- 
tion with the omission of woman suffrage were drafted as a bill 
for parliamentary action, this draft bill became known as the 
“People’s Charter”, and the movement, as the Chartist move- 
ment. 

The five or six years following the reform of Parliament had 
been years of lessening trade depression and even of prosperity ; 
but with 1838 there ivas a return of hard times, and it was easy 
to stir the working classes of England to enthusiasm for the 
Charter, through which they could gain control of Parliament. 
Chartist missionaries toured the country , monster meetings were 
held, one of 300,000 at Manchester, where flags and banners 
carried pictures of Peterloo and mottoes, such as “Murder de- 
mands justice”; torchlight processions were organized, and peti- 
tions were signed While it was easy to stir np the populace, 
there was never the slightest chance of influencing the House 
of Commons. Two efforts were made to this end in 1839 and 
1842, In 1839 delegates met in London in a National Conven- 
tion, to present a National Petition to Parliament. When the 
futility of such proceedings was recognized, some of the 
hotter leaders proclaimed themselves as Physical Force Chart- 
ists, willing to take “ulterior measures ” They urged their fol- 
lowers to withdraw savings from banks, convert paper money 
into gold, abstain from drink (to cut down the government’s 
revenues from the excise on liquor), refrain fiom working dur- 
ing the Sacred Month (make use of the general strilce), and “de.. 
fend liberty by arms ” The convention of 1839 was followed 
by a week of rioting in Birmingham, and by the end of tho yeas 
most of the Chartist leaders were m jail In 1842 the conven- 
tion was followed by the “Great Turnout,’ a kind of general 
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strike in the northern textile towns, against attempts to reduce 
wages and against the poor law “bastilles” or workhouses. 
Again the go\ernment arrested the leaders wholesale, but, 
although they were charged with attempting “by largo as- 
semblies o£ persons accompanied by force, violence, menace, 
and intimidation to produce such a degree of alarm and terror 
throughout the country as to produce a change in some of the 
fundamental points of the constitution of the country,” they 
were given lenient sentences Many of them emerged with a 
more modest program While still true to the Charter, they 
talked more about education and temperance tnan about politics, 
and with the improvement in economic conditions after 1843 
the working classes became inteiested in Friendly Societies 
and Trade Unions “Many a meeting opened with a declaration 
in favor of the Charter and ended with a resolution to found 
a cooperative society ” 

There was ]ust enough life left in the movement to flicker up 
again as a reaction to the revolutionary movements in Prance 
and other countries in 1848 Feargus O’Connor, one of the 
Physical Force Chartists of earlier years, re-formed the National 
Charter Association, to hold a National Convention to present 
a National Petition. The petition got more than two million 
signatures, a larger constituency than that which elected the 
House of Commons The government was alarmed as is ap- 
parently the way of governments, the Duke of Wellington swore 
in 70,000 special constables, the procession of 20,000 bearing the 
petition was stopped at Kennmgton Common (outside London), 
and the document itself, weighing 584 pounds, was carried in 
three cabs to the House of Commons, where it was rejected In 
the face of good employment and better conditions, the working 
classes settled down to get their advances by less spectacular 
“nibbling tactics,” until real gains were actually made, culmin- 
ating in 1867 with the extension of the franchise to most of the 
industrial workers. 

Although the manufacturing classes secured the franchise in 
1832, and representatives in the House of Commons were given 
to the industrial towns and cities, it was soon discovered by 
the newdy enfranchised groups that the old political classes had 
no intention of sharing the control of the state or the direction 
of its policy with them The iiianufacluring classes, it will be 
recalled, had taken part in the agitation for the reform of 
Parliament because of their opposition to the Corn Laws The 
Whig politicians were interested m the land only slightly less 
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than the Tories were Their attitude toward the Corn Laws 
IS well illustrated by a letter of Earl Grey, the 'Whig loader, to 
his son in 1828, in which he said that free trade in corn would 
injure the country and “at once rum him and me,” and ten 
years later, in 1838, Lord Melbourne, the successor to Grey, de- 
clared, “To leave the agiicultural interests without protection, 
I declare before God that I tliinli it the ivildest and maddest 
scheme that has ever entered into the imagination oT mankind 
to conceive ’’ In the face of the bipartisan Whig and Tory 
determination to uphold the duties on wheat, the “free traders” 
elected by Manchester to Parliament m 1832 could do nothing 
The five or six years of prosperity which followed the Reform 
hill lessened interest in the Corn Laws, but the return of hard 
times in 1838 led to a new campaign to secure their repeal. 
This movement, however, is part of the larger question of the 
abandonment of mercantilism and will be described in that 
connection 
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CHAPTER XXill 


THE ABANDONMENT OF MEEOANTILISM, 1820-1860 

Mercantilism was preeminently the trade policy of the London 
commercial interests together with their industrial allies, the 
older type of domestic manufacturers of the eighteenth century, 
who sought monopolies of markets and raw materials at home 
and in the colonies The industrialists of the period of the in- 
dustrial revolution had little or no interest in mercantilism 
since they bought their raw materials, such as cotton, eveiy- 
where, drawing by far the larger part of their supply from 
sources outside the British empire They were consequently in- 
different to regulations designed to monopolize British raw 
materials in their interests. With the growth of competition 
between manufacturers at home and with the liigh quality of 
British products, British industrialists no longer feared the 
competition of foreign dealers in their home or colonial markets 
and had no interest in tariff schedules and Navigation acts, 
designed to give them protection from outside industry and 
monopolies of colonial markets At the same time, they were so 
confident of their abilities to make good materials cheap that 
they believed that they could undersell foreign producers in 
their own home markets, if only tariffs against them were re- 
laxed. To secure such relaxation on the part of foreign nations, 
they were willing to give up the whole system of mercantilism 
in favor of free trade They held such views almost from the 
beginning of the industrial revolution, and at an early date 
literary form was given to their ideas by economic writers, 
such as Dean Tucker and, above all, Adam Smith, in his Wealth 
of Nations Through their organization, the Chamber of Manu- 
facturers, the manufacturers succeeded m making a beginning of 
a free trade policy in the Eden treaty of 1786, and unquestion- 
ably they would have made further gams but for the beginning 
of the French Eevolution and outbreak of the war with France 
in 1793 Not only did the war stop the progress of free trade, 
but the agricultural situation arising out of the war resulted in 

S17 
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the adoption o£ a new mercantilist measure, the Corn Law of 
1815, in the interests of the landed classes. 

Almost immediately after the end of the war in 1815, the 
manufacturing classes returned to the question of free trade. 
Although they also opposed other parts of the mercantilist 
system, especially the import duties on raw materials, such as 
timber and wool, and the Navigation acts, their particular object 
of attack was the Corn Laws They believed that they were 
compelled to close down their factories after the peace, because 
they could not sell on the continent of Europe in competition 
with the lower production costs of the continental manufac- 
turers with their pauper labor It was thought that wages, 
under the operation of the iron law of wages, could be neither 
more nor less than the amount necessary to maintain the laborer 
and his family, that labor costs, in other words, were based 
directly upon the cost of food This was being held at high 
levels in England by the Corn Laws , and only through a repeal 
of the Corn Laws could the English manufacturer reduce his 
production costs and compete with Europeans in their own 
markets More than this, it was urged that unless English 
markets were opened to American a nd Eu ropean grain, so that 
Europeans and Americans could sell their grain to England, 
they could not buy English goods and would develop their own 
manufactures under the protection of tariffs of their own. 
Point was given to this argument in the period especially after 
1820 by the enactment of new or higher protective tariffs in the 
United States, Russia, in various states of Germany, and in 
France, which English business men felt were aimed especially 
at themselves Thus the British minister at Washington wrote in 
1824 in regard to the new American tariff of that year, “Had no 
restrictions on the importation of foreign grain existed in 
Europe generally, and especially m Great Britain, I have little 
doubt that the tariff would never have passed through either 
House of Congress, since the great agricultural states, and Penn- 
sylvania especially, the mam mover of the question, would have 
been indifferent, if not opposed to its enactment “ British in- 
dustry was so highly develO'ped that in England it needed no 
protection at all ; but if it was to capture continental and Ameri- 
can markets, the Europeans and Americans must be permitted to 
sell their wheat to England Once they had a free market for 
their wheat, they would not be interested in fostering their own 
industry by high protective tariffs. Various states, moreover, 
were enacting new Navigation acts in imitation of the British 
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statutes, and the British manufacurers felt that it would be 
just as well to give a good example to foreign nations by altering 
the British system outright, or to secure the removal of such 
laws by way of reciprocal treaty arrang'emenls 

In 1821 the first step in the abiog'ation of the system was 
taken when the duties on timber were lowered, and in the next 
year, when Huskisson became president of the Board of Trade, 
he endeavored to satisfy the industrial interests more completely. 
With the assistance of Frederick Eobiiison, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he removed all prohibitory duties and generally 
lowered duties on raw materials to 10 per cent and on manu- 
factured goods to 30 per cent. Furthermore, he altered the 
Navigation acts so as to permit the British colonies to trade 
directly with the United States, Europe, and foreign colonies, 
and to allow colonial produce to be brought to England in 
foreign ships, provided it was for reexport. Since the English 
mercantilist system was being copied so largely by other peoples, 
it was hoped that these reductions would set a good example, 
lead to imitation generally, and remove the danger of high pro- 
tective tariffs against English goods all over the world. With 
only moderate duties against him the English manufacturer 
could compete in any market. The duties on corn, however, the 
citadel of protection, in which the English manufacturers were 
chiefly interested, were not lowered , and m 1828, since the law 
of 1815 was not keeping up the price of grain to the desired 
figure, Parliament pas.sed a new law, more moderate than that of 
1815, and therefore, it was hoped, more effective. The policy 
of giving a good example did not prove very satisfactory to the 
manufacturers, however, simply because it did not work, as was 
shown by the new American tariff of 1828 ; and they were more 
than ever desirous to secure the repeal of the Corn Laws, In 
this way alone could cheaper food be secured for English 
workers, and Europe and America would be kept from going 
into manufacturing, since they would have markets for their 
grain in Britain and could buy British goods in exchange. 

The demand for repeal of the Corn Laws was put forward 
during the agitation for the Eeform bill of 1832, but the five 
or SIX years of prosperity which followed that measure lessened 
the interest in the question Some of the radical politicians kept 
the subject to the fore in letters to the newspapers and got so 
tar as to organize an Anti-Corn Law Association in London in 
1836 There was, however, only knowledge, and no passion, 
in their propaganda , and they accomplished little. The return 
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of hard times in 1838 led to new interest, culminating in the or- 
ganization of an Anti-Corn Law Association in Manchester and 
of similar associations in other places, and their union into the 
Anti-Corn Law League in 1839 

In connection with the League, Eicliard Cobden and John 
Bright began their whirlwind campaign to destroy the foul, 
monstrous evil of the tax on biead. These two men were Man- 
chester manufacturers of middle class origin, who were deeply 
concerned by the loss of European markets because of the 
exclusion of corn from England Cobden soon showed himself 
one of the most powerful parliamentary speakers of all time. 
He departed from the conventional eloquence which was the 
style in the House of Commons, where he soon took his place as 
representative from Manchester, and his reasoned arguments, 
backed up with statistics, delivered in direct conversational 
style, were unanswerable Sir Eohert Peel, the Prime Minister, 
once had a long speech prepared in reply to one of Cobden ’s, 
but as Cobden went on, he threw his notes aside and said to one 
of his lieutenants. “You answer him I cannot ” Bright had 
a passionate fervor and enthusiastic sincerity which swept im- 
mense crowds and made him one of England’s most famous 
orators 

Behind the two men was a remarkable organization, sup- 
ported by contributions of the manufacturers, which conducted 
the campaign of education in the country and in Parliament in 
season and out. The Anti-Corn Law League had extensive funds 
at their disposal, nearly £90,000 by 1844. They employed 800 
organizers, speakers, and others; they printed and distributed 
nine million tracts which explained tlie economics of the Corn 
Laws in the simplest and clearest language; and they held 
nightly meetings in dozens of towns and cities to bring home to 
the farmer, the factory worker, and agTicultural laborer the 
meaning of the duty on grain in terms of £ s d Many farmers 
and practically the whole of the agricultui’al laborers were early 
convinced The industrial workers at first stood aloof for fear 
that cheap food meant lower wages, and wages were in all con- 
science low enough already Eventually the factory workers 
were won over and formed the battalions up and down the 
country which Cobden was prepared to use to force a reluctant 
House of Commons and a more reluctant House of Lords to 
pass the measure through fear. But while public opinion was 
stirred to its deptlis by the Anti-Corn Law League, it was not 
easily possible to make the question a political issue and to 
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induce either the Whig or the Tory party to sponsor a bill 
m Parliament to lepeal the Corn Laws. 

In 1841, however, the revenue requirements of the govern- 
ment forced a reconsideration of the duties on corn as they had 
been fixed in 1828. The budget of the year 1841, like those 
of some years preceding, showed a deficit of nearly £2,000,000 
with almost no yield at all from the corn tax. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to substitute a fixed duty in place 
of the sliding scale of 1828 , and at once the landlords in Parlia- 
ment took alarm, even though the proposal of the government 
merely involved a change in the method, and none in the prin- 
ciple, of the protection of wheat The government was at once 
defeated in the House of Commons, ostensibly on another issue ; 
but, in the general election of 1841 which followed, the Tories 
claimed that the whole question of protection was at stake and 
carried the country with that cry Robert Peel headed a Tory 
majority in the House of Commons as Prime Minister with a 
mandate to keep the Corn Laws and to continue the protection 
on gram at the old levels by means of the sliding scale. 

The government’s financial situation, however, made a revi- 
sion of the revenues essential Peel adopted bold measures. 
Just as Huskisson’s lower duties in 1824 and 1825 had brought 
in larger revenues, so Peel proposed still lower duties in the 
general tariff to secure new increases The tariff schedules in 
the budget of 1842 ranged from five to twenty per cent and, 
for fear that readjustments would not be made immediately in 
business to produce greater revenues, a n inco me tax _of _s^yen 
pence in the poun^above £150_w,asJ?ud as-A-teiqporary measure 
(never 'to be repealed). So successful in increasing revenues 
through stimulating greater imports were the reductions that in 
1843, 1845, and 1846 further changes were made, so that sched- 
ules ranged from nothing on raw materials to_ ten per cent on 
manufactured goods. 

In addition to increasing the revenues, Peel also desired 
to help the laboring classes by reducing the cost of living, with 
due consideration of those interests which had grown up under 
protection. He could probably have done more to lower the cost 
of living by repealing the Corn Laws than he had done with 
the general tariff, but he had been elected on the issue of the 
Corn Laws and the sliding scale and had, in fact, secured the 
passage of a new Corn Law In the second place, for a long 
time he did not believe that the repeal of the Corn Laws would 
help the working man, because with cheaper food would come 
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lower wages But he was a man of open mind and, moreover, 
was born of a family of manuf acturei s Thus, unlike the great 
mass of gentry and aristocrats in the party which he led, he saw 
more than the land and its interests IIis tariffs, which lowered 
the duties on raw material and partly manufactured goods, 
worked advantageously for the manufacturers and his abolition 
of the duties on the import of wool in 1843'" was notice to the 
landowners that the land and the landlords could not expect to 
be permanently given the advantage to the prejudice of the 
manufacturers. The repeal of the import duty on wool was a 
decided shock to his party. If the landowner whose land pro- 
duced wool had no right to protection, on what principle could 
protection be claimed for the landowner whose land produced 
wheat ? ‘ ‘ Whither will he lead us ’ ” 

By the latter part of 1845 Peel had become convinced of the 
truth of the arguments of the Anti-Corn Law League. He had 
become satisfied that agriculture would not be wrecked, and 
that wages were not based on the price of corn and would not 
necessarily fall if the Corn Laws were repealed In the matter 
of the desirability of England’s growing her own food, which 
entered into his thoughts, he at last concluded that England’s 
dependence on foreign countries for her gram was inevitable 
anyway. In October, 1845, Peel began to debate the question 
of free trade in the cabinet; but, finding the cabinet hostile, 
he resigned his ofSce as Prime Minister, in December, 1845 
Just two weeks before his resignaiion Loid John Rimsell, the 
Whig leader, seeing the trend of events and realizing that the 
future belonged to free trade, tr ied to comm it his nartv to the 
c ause of the rep eal of the Cor n La ws by a letter wriHen from 
Edinb urgh, i n w hich he said, ‘‘LfilJiajinrtS-tm.put_an end,tpja 
sysi^ig. winch _has Jneemprove d to b e the bligM .of. commerce, 
the bane of .agriculture the source of bitter division among 
classes, the ciukc of iicmiry, fever, mortality, and crime among 
the people. ’’^Russell was astute enough to capture the banner 
of victory and claim it for his party while the Tories hesitated, 
but even most of the Whigs were not yet ready. Ru ssel l did 
not have the assurance, however, to accept the gr^iership on 
Peel’s resignation, because he was afraid~fi.af an attempt to 
introduce _a .'meas ure" to repeal tim Cqrn^aws would ^lit Jns 
own party, the Whigs7 many"of whom saw eye to eye with the 
Tor’iei'on the question of protection to the landed interest On 
Russell ’s refusal to form a ministry. Peel returned to office and 
at last resolved to introduce a government measure to repeal 
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the Corn Laws and to make certain further reductions in the 
general tariff. He was really forced to end all temporizing and 
consideration and to proceed with the mea.sure immediately by 
a terrible blight in Ireland in 1845, which had ruined the potato 
Cl op, and by the harvest weather m England, which prevented 
the English harvest from being normal In view of the English 
shortage, Ireland could not be fed from England, and there 
was no question of excluding foreign grain or raising its price 
to the starving millions in Ireland The Corn Laws must be 
suspended in any ease and, once suspended, they could never 
be put into foice again It was just as well to repeal them for 
good and all 

When Parliament reassembled in January, 1846, Sir Robert 
Peel introduced a special measure to suspend the Corn Laws in 
face of the famine, to which there was no objection, together 
with a bill for the repeal of the Corn Laws by February 1, 1849 
Not a hundred members of the House of Commons really favored 
repeal, but the Whigs saw political capital in the measure m 
the face of the tremendous force of public opinion created by 
the Anti-Corn Law League and the Irish famine Peel’s own 
party split into two unequal parts , ^jn-majority felt themselves 
outraged and betrayed by their own chieftains. Their inarticu- 
late rage was voiced by a new leader, Benjamin Disraeli Dis- 
raeli was the grandson of a well-to-do Italian Jewish merchant, 
who came to England in 1748 , he himself, baptized a Christian, 
was originally a Radical, but had joined the Tory party where 
the chances of a brilliant young man were less limited by com- 
petition of ability. Before 1846 he already had won some recog- 
nition for his skill in debate, his brilliance in epigram, as well 
as for his dandyfied clothes, his novels, and espousal of the 
cause of the poor. He was taken up by Lord George and Lord 
Henry Bentmck, who financed his purchase of a country estate 
at Hughenden, with the purpose of making him into an English 
country gentleman, even though his cynical insight, his pliant 
wit, his keenness of mind absolutely prevented his ever being 
assimilated to the squirearchy. In the lack of any other ability 
among the leaderless betrayed he jumped into the breach against 
Peel, charged him with every outrageous treason to his pledges, 
and by his sarcasm, wit, brilliant rhetoric, and audacious party 
tactics not only brought much comfort to the fat fox-hunting 
landowners, but obstructed the passage of the bill. 

Peel held firm and, aided by the Whigs and the Anti-Corn Law 
League, succeeded in forcing the mea,sure not only through the 
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Commons, but even, tbrougli the Lords where the members were 
ten to one against it. In the Lords, Wellington did one of his 
last important services for his country He realized the popular 
temper and the danger of disorder if the bill were rejected, and 
in face of public clamor he advised the Lords to yield. 

While the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846 was urged and 
resisted on economic and hnsmess grounds, it has great impor- 
tance in the field of politics and party history. On the evening 
of the day on which the repeal of the Corn Laws was finally 
jiassed, Peel was defeated on the question of a coercion bill 
for Ireland by a combination of Tories, out for vengeance, and 
the Whigs, out for ofBec UPeel and his cabinet resigned, and, 
disowned by the Tories, they formed a new group, the Peelites, 
which, numbering such men as Peel himself, W. E Gladstone, 
Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Sidney Herbert, con- 
tained the most able politicians and statesmen of the time The 
Tory party, purged of the manufacturing interest represented 
by Peel, came to be more than ever the party of the landlords 
and landed interest. Unable for more than half a century even 
to suggest the possibility of a renewal of protection for the 
land, they concerned themselves at lionie with social problems 
as a kind of expression of the duty which the upper classes owed 
to the “poor,” and as a means of vengeance upon the manu- 
facturing interests , wliile in foreign affairs they later espoused 
imperialism. Their leadership passed quite definitely into the 
hands of the alien Disraeli, although it was many years before 
the Conservatives, as the Toiy stalwarts had already begun 
to be called, trusted him enough to give him the titular leader- 
ship of the party. This was at first entrusted to Lord William 
Bentinck, more skilled in knowledge of horseflesh than of poli- 
tics, and later to Edward Stanley, Earl of Derby; but, on the 
latter’s death in 1869, there was no one to disputo the honors 
of leadership with the man who for more than twenty years 
had already supplied the chief part of the gray matter by which 
the Tory party was directed He lived long enough to hold 
two premierships and died in 1881 as one of the foremost states- 
men his party had ever had, who had done most to revive and 
strengthen Conservatism and give it a real program and tactic 
in his time 

The Peelites, numbering only a handful, refused to rejoin the 
Conservatives. When the Conservative party returned to power 
early in 1852 after the fall of the AVhigs, who had held office at 
the sufferance of the Peelites since 1846, the Conservative leaders 
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tried to bring about a reunion witb the Peelites, but tbcsc 
•would not come back into the party In December of 1852 the 
Peelites formed a coalition •with the Whigs to take over the 
government from the Tories, and they •were eventually absoibed 
into the Wliig organization in 1859 Yet, thoug’h they merged 
with the Whigs, in reality they transfigured the Whig parly 
into their own likeness They supplied it with ideas and ideals , 
they made the lip service of Lord John Russell to the cause of 
free trade an actual living belief of the party, and, after the 
disappearance of the old leaders, Palmerston, who died in 1865, 
and Russell, who retired fiom public life in 1866, the Peelites 
furnished the new leadership in the persons of such men as 
W. E. Gladstone Changed in its outlook, its program, and 
leaders by the Peelites, the Whig party also changed its 
name, and, while the Tory party developed into the Conserv- 
ative party, the Whigs were metamorphosed into the Liberal 
party. 

The repeal of the Corn Laws ushered in the era of free trade 
in England. What tariff schedules remained were removed 
during the next fourteen years In 1849, the Navigation acts 
were repealed, m 1853, remaining tariff duties were lowcied 
Cobden, having won the cause of free trade in England, next 
turned to convert Europe He succeeded in interesting Napoleon 
III, Emperor of the French, in the cause , and, although the bulk 
of French manufacturing interests wanted protection, Cobden 
finally negotiated a treaty between Great Britain and France, 
under the terms of which Great Britain repealed all protective 
duties, retaining only duties for revenue purposes on goods, 
such as tea and sugar, which were not produced at home, and on 
imported liquors for the purpose of counterbalancing the excise, 
and the French government lowered the duties on imports into 
France to a maximum of 24 per cent at first and 20 per cent 
later. The treaty was general in form and contained a most 
favored nation clause, so that if France negotiated the same 
treaty with other nations, Great Britain would receive the 
benefits also France negotiated the treaty with Belgium and, 
as a consequence, free trade relations between Great Britain and 
Belgium were assured. In the period about 1860 free trade 
was adopted more or less by all the great nations of the world 
excexit the United States, where the Civil War prevented a simi- 
lar development, and for the next twenty years free trade was 
the dominant trade policy of European countries in imitation of 
Great Britain 
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The Reactions of Free Trade on Imperialism 

Tlie abandonment of mercantilism bad important reactions 
upon Great Britain’s relations with her colonies With the first 
changes in the system made by Huskisson in the 1820 ’s, Great 
Britain surrendered her monopoly control of raw materials in 
the colonies and her monopoly market for manufactured goods 
Almost immediately radical members of Parliament began to 
point out tliat the colonies were a source of great expense to the 
mother country and ought to be given up. In government 
circles, however, there was a feeling that the colonies ought to be 
bound more closely to the mother countiy by a system of prefer- 
ential duties and, in 1842, Peel tried to arrange preferential 
duties for colonial products in every case. At the same time 
preference for British goods m the colonies was provided for 
by retaining the parliamentary duties on goods of foreign origin 
and removing all duties of parliamentary origin on imports of 
British goods into the colonies, although the colonial legislatures 
might levy small duties on their own account With the repeal 
of all British duties, however, by Peel and Gladstone between 
1841 and 1860, colonial preference was no longer possible. The 
imperialists were furious and asserted that tliei e were other eon- 
.siderations than business which ruled the fiuestion, but if the 
Parliament was turned mto a counting house, it would not be 
long before the nation degenerated into a factory With the 
disappearance of British preference to colonial goods in British 
markets, it seemed only fair that preference to British goods 
in the colonies should likewise bo abolished A bill was accord 
ing'ly passed allowing the Queen-in-council to give assent to tlie 
repeal of preferences to British goods in the colonies through a 
lowering of the duties on foreign goods to the amount paid by 
British goods The next stexi was to give the colonics the right 
to impose any duties they liked, provided these were not dif- 
ferential; and, in 1873, the colonies were allowed complete 
freedom in tariff regulations 

The lessening of the economic value of the colonies arising out 
of the mere fact of possession was accompanied by an ever grow- 
ing belief in influential quarters in Great Britain that it would 
be well to give the colonies their independence Cobden ex- 
pected to see free trade bring the imperial connection to an 
end, John Bright would have been glad to see the colonies go; 
and in the decade from 1860 to 1870 many important politicians, 
including Gladstone and ministers of his cabinet, publicly ex- 
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pressed themselves as willing to see the colonies declare their 
independence when they were ready for it That the emxnro 
was not dissolved at this time was due to the antipathy of the 
colonies themselves to any such course, to the opposition of 
imperialists at home who saw in the empire something more 
than a business proposition, and, above all, to the fact that new 
economic forces were at work to renew the value of imperial 
connections 

The decline m interest in the possession of colonies in the 
period from 1830 to 1870 had important reactions upon the 
political development of the colonies themselves, especially in 
the ease of those with large British populations During the 
same period there ivas a heavy emigration fiom Great Britain 
as a result of the business depression following the Napoleonic 
wars Between 1815 and 1830, 23,000 persons a year left the 
ports of the United Kingdom to seek new homes overseas , from 
1830 to 1840 the number averaged 100,000 a year, rising to 
280,000 a year after 1846 as a result of the Irish famine Many 
of the Irish went to the United States, but the Scots and English 
went chiefly to British colonies, or to unsettled areas in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, -which they added to the empire They 
took with them British ideas of self-government, and since the 
home government was less concerned with exercising any great 
control, they were permitted to develop very complete colonial 
autonomy This process was aided by the work of a new group 
of empire builders, made up of radical idealists who wanted to 
see replicas of English society established in the colonies, and 
very practical business men who looked to colonies as oppor- 
tunities for profits The most interesting example of this 
achievement is to be found in the history of Canada, although 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, which developed 
rapidly in this period, showed similar progress in representa- 
tive institutions 

Canada was governed in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the Canadian Government act of 1791, which provided 
for two provinces, Upper and Lower Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec), each ruled by a governor with very strong powers ap- 
pointed from Great Britain The executive was assisted by an 
elective assembly, which had, however, no power over finance. 
In 1838 rebellions broke out in each province, and the home 
government sent the Earl of Durham to investigate the situ- 
ation. The Earl of Durham was himself a Eadical He had 
been a member of the committee which drew up the first draft 
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of the Eeform bill of 1832, and be wanted to see popular rights 
as enshrined in the Eeform bill carried wherever possible over- 
seas He was accompanied by Charles Buller, one of the more 
solidly ballasted intellectual lights among the Eadieals, and by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield Wakefield was an unscrupulous 
adventurer with an enormous interest in colonies and a con- 
siderable knowledge of colonial problems He had already 
formed a colonization company to settle South Australia in 
1834-6, had just organized the New Zealand Association in 1837 
which shortly afterward, in 1840-1, effectively secured New 
Zealand for the British empire despite the indifference of the 
government, and was later prominent in another New Zealand 
settlement at Canterbury Altliough his aims were not alto- 
gether altruistic, as is shown by his attempt to ‘ ‘ buy ’ ’ 20,000,000 
acres of land in New Zealand from the unsuspecting Maoris, 
nevertheless, like Durham and Buller, he was impelled by a 
genuine regard for colonial self-government and had already 
provided for it in the ehaiter of the colony of South Australia. 

On reaching Canada, Earl Durham acted m a rather high- 
handed fashion, he exiled the revolutionaiy leaders and dis- 
missed the governor’s council in Loiver Canada. His action 
caused a good deal of criticism in England; and, when news 
came to Durham that his action had been censured in Parlia- 
ment, he returned to England He wrote a report, with sugges- 
tions from Wakefield and Buller, wliieli urged the muon of 
the two Canadian provinces and the extension of responsible 
government, based on the English cabinet system, to the united 
state For fear that the government would suppress the report 
for its boldness, Wakefield supplied a copy to the London Times, 
which made it public. The more cautious politicians were 
aghast, holding that the grant of responsible government was 
equivalent to separation from the mother country, but the idea 
was acclaimed in Canada as a desirable boon The second gov- 
ernor after Durham’s report, Bagot, virtually surrendered to 
the demand of tlie assembly for full responsible government, but 
was sharply rebuked by the home government. His successor, 
Governor Metcalfe, carried out his instructions to the letter to 
look upon himself as supreme and responsible to no one except 
to the home government, and soon succeeded in making it clear 
that the only alternative to the grant of responsible govern- 
ment, in view of the wishes of the Canadians, was a second dis- 
aster like that of 1776. In 1846, just after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, the government sent Lord Elgin to Canada with the 
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understanding that responsible government was to be granted, 
and this was done in 1848 During the next twenty-five years 
the same powers of self -government were extended to the other 
colonies with larger British populations, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland, the South 
African colonies, New Zealand, and most of the Australian col- 
onies. 

Durham and his friends did not, however, conceive of colonial 
self-government as entitling the colonies to complete control over 
their own affairs in all matters They carefully distinguished 
between local and imperial concerns and wanted the British 
Parliament to decide all questions of imperial nature Before 
long, however, Canada claimed control over the larger kinds of 
questions and began to resent British interference. When a 
rumor spread in 1859 that the British government intended to 
veto a Canadian tariff, Canadian protests were so violent that 
the British government, not seriously interested anyway, yielded 
and never again questioned Canada’s right to legislate in matters 
of trade for herself. While no attempt was made then or later 
to define the powers of the colonial governments, it was gen- 
erally recognized that they were far more extensive than the 
municipal powers which Durham had contemplated and, in 
general, concerned all matters except foreign affairs With the 
surrender of the notion that the colonial governments must 
be strictly hedged within certain limits, British politicians also 
surrendered their objections to federations of colonies which 
had been based on the ground that federations would 
want more national powers than colonies could claim. Conse- 
quently, a movement for federation was set on foot m the colo- 
nies In Australia nothing was accomplished until the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, but in North America, Canada, 
(Ontario and Quebec), New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were 
united into the Dominion ' of Canada by the British North 
America act m 1867. 

The Economic Development Behind the Abandonment op 
Mercantilism 

In spite of the long continued agitation of the manufacturing 
interests for the abandonment of mercantilism, Navigation acts, 
Corn Laws, and high tariffs, the matter, though politically 
important, has less economic value than is generally supposed 
Even though free trade did stimulate business, its adoption was 
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rather a symbol of the new power of the interested classes, 
based upon their wealth and material prosperity already in 
existence at the time Free trade did not make the Lords of the 
Loom and the Chimney Barons of the north and west of Eng- 
land rich and powerful, hut, because they were already rich 
and powerful, they were able to wrest free trade from the old 
landed aristocracy and definitely assert their dominant position 
in English society in the middle third of the nineteenth century. 
It must be remembered, however, that the manufacturers did 
not completely displace the old aristocracy in control of the 
state. This was in part due to the fact that the same period 
which witnessed new achievements in the production of wealth 
by tlie English manufacturer was the golden age of English 
agriculture. 

In agriculture, progress had been made for generations, to be 
interrupted, however, by the bad harvests, the business fluctua- 
tions, the high taxes, and the burden of the poor rates of the 
period during and after the Napoleonic wars In their distress 
the agriculturalists had sought the protection of the Corn Laws, 
but these were of little real service to anybody as was early 
pointed out by economists, such as Malthus and Ricardo AVith 
the late 1830 ’s, however, the agricultural situation began to 
improve. Harvests were better, the burden of the poor rates 
was lessened by the new Poor Law of 1834 , and an old medieval 
burden, the tithe, originally paid in kind to the church for its 
support, but now in the hands of lay owners, was somewhat 
reduced in 1836 through the commutation of its payment into 
money at something less than its former value Between 1835 
and 1845 progress was made in drainage, one of the most serious 
problems in English agriculture, culminating in the invention 
of the cylindrical clay drainage tile and its widespread use. 
In 1840 the eminent German chemist, Liebig, published his 
epochal book on agricultural chemistry On the basis of his 
investigations, artificial fertilizers came into common use in the 
next decades, stimulated by the work of the magnificent re- 
search station at Bothamsted Steam was used for cultivating 
in 1851 and applied to plowing in 1857 Prices rose with new 
markets in the growing towns, and the Crimean War (1854- 
1856), the American Civil War, and the Pranco-Prussian War 
(1870-1871), by closing certain wheat areas, enormously stimu- 
lated the demand in others and brought prosperity to the Eng- 
lish agriculturalist and landowner It was only when the rich 
lands of Illinois and Iowa, in the early seventies, began to flood 
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the world with wheat grown on cheap virgin soils as almost a nat- 
ural product, that the highly cultivated vidieats of Great Britain 
and Europe, really manufactured commodities, could no longer 
hold their own The flood of cheap American food Avhich came 
after 1874 ruined British agriculture It was not with the repeal 
of the Corn Laws as had been predicted in the Corn Law de- 
bates, but with the rise of middle western American wheat 
farming that English agriculture lost its outstanding economic 
importance in English life Even then the English aristocracy 
did not lose its influence, because by that time it had been able 
to associate itself with industry through purchase of shares m 
joint stock companies, for example, and to share in the wealth 
and prosperity of manufacture and trade 

This industrial prosperity, which gave the manufacturers the 
power to carry through their antimercantibst measures, was 
itself the culmination of a process of invention, improvement, 
and development reaching back many years During the years 
of business depression which followed the close of the Napoleonic 
wars, English business men displayed an ingenuity and invent- 
iveness looking toward the reduction of production costs which 
enabled them to moic than hold their own in competition for 
the markets of Europe and the world, even while they were 
complaining of the restrictions of hostile tariffs and demanding 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. Their new inventions reacted 
severely upon the laboring population by throwing additional 
thousands out of work, and so beating down still more the al- 
ready excessively low wages In the eagerness for efficiency 
there was a certain callousness, even cruelty, about the factory 
owners, who joyfully envisaged the perfection of the proces.s 
of automatic machinery to the point where no workers needed 
to be employed at all The betterments which were made, of 
course, ultimately benefited the workers, but immediately they 
were responsible for much hardship, misery, and wretchedness 
among those who were caught in the sudden transitions which 
new machinery occasioned. But the improvements made money 
for the factory owner and enabled him to extend his plant, to 
increase his product, and add much to English national wealth. 
Just before 1830 Neilson invented the hot blast in the iron 
furnaces, saving nearly three tons of coal m every ton of pig iron 
produced; in 1856 Henry Bessemer invented a new cheap ma- 
terial, Bessemer steel, to take the place of the costly malleable 
iron and the still more costly crucible steel. In the spinning 
industries the self-acting mule of 1830 superseded the skilled 
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spmner, made more spindles per loom possible, and gave greater 
speed. In weaving the sizing machine of Eadcliffe made the 
use of the power loom practicable and led to the displacement 
of the hand loom, which had continued to hold its own until 
1830 Presently the power loom itself was made automatic by 
Kenworthy and Bullough in 1841, and skilled workers were no 
longei needed to superintend it 

Busine.ss was stimulated by advertising, winch, iiracticed on a 
small scale in the eighteenth century, now began to assume some- 
thing like its modem pioportions. In 1847 Punch had reason 
to complain that “Advertisements are spreading all over Eng- 
land They have crept under the bridges, have planted them- 
selves right in the middle of the Thames, have usurped the 
greatest thoroughfares and are now just on the point of in- 
vading the omnibuses Advertising is certainly the great vehicle 
of the age.” 

Still more important was the development of banking and 
credit facilities The Bank of England, created as a commercial 
bank in 1694, had never participated very largely in providing 
capital for industry and did little business outside London 
Bloreover, with its aristocratic traditions it had never concerned 
itself with small depositors, not realizing that many small de- 
posits soon accumulate into prodigious sums. Unlil 1826 the 
Bank of England had a monopoly of banking with the. right to 
issue notes under the joint stock form of company organization ; 
but in that year the recent failure of so many small banks 
caused joint stock banks to be permitted to be established any- 
where 111 the area sixty-five miles distant from London. Under 
the law joint stock banks could even be set up in London, pro- 
vided they did not issue bank notes Until recently it had 
been believed that a bank could function only if it had the 
right to issue bank notes with which to make loans to its cus- 
tomers, but in 1823 two eeonomists hit upon the fateful dis- 
covery that banks could do business without the right to issue 
bank note.s by using the check and the deposit of credit. In 
other words, banks could lend money to their customers by 
placing certain amounts to their credit and permitting them 
to diaw on these by checks instead of issuing bank notes to 
them Ten years later this method was given legal sanction 
(1833), and, shortly afterward, the first joint stock bank, the 
London and Westminster, was founded in London. The new 
joint stock banks had an entirely different policy and attitude 
than the Banlr of England They welcomed small depositors. 
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realizing that every deposit, no matter how small, represented 
so much capital which they could lend for the extension of 
industry and commerce Instead of confining themselves to one 
place they opened branches in every town and village of Eng- 
land, so that by 1913 the 51 laigest baiilvs had 9316 branches. 
In these ways the joint stock banks brought even the smallest 
accumulations of capital together and made them available for 
industiy in any part of England The importance of their 
work in aiding the development of English industry cannot 
be overestimated, their help gave Engh.sh business men a de- 
cided advantage over those of every other country in Europe 

While goods were being made more cheaply, new systems of 
communication and transportation cut the time and cost ele- 
ment in distance, and brought England’s factoiies closer to then- 
raw materials and markets At the same time, the new systems 
created further demands for British goods by the heavy con- 
sumption of materials used in their construction In 1840 Row- 
land Hill introduced the penny post for all of Great Britain 
In 1843 the first electric telegraph line was opened in Great 
Britain , m 1851 a submarine cable was laid to Prance In 1856 
a transatlantic cable was laid, but after a few weeks it failed 
to function, and it was not until 1866 that the first successful 
cable was laid 

The two greatest developments in transportation were the 
railroad and the steamship Although the railroads were re- 
sisted at first by the turnpike and canal companies and those 
who had invested in them and by country gentlemen who feared 
the rum of the beauty of their estates, the pollution of the 
air, and the destruction of fox hunting by locomotive engines 
traveling at the rate of 10 or 12 miles an hour, convenience and 
profits swept away all opposition The Stockton and Darlington 
line was opened in 1825 , the Manchester and Liverpool in 1830 
with George Stephenson’s Boclcet and other locomotives to fur- 
nish motive power , by 1840 there were 781 miles of line in the 
United Kingdom. In the ensuing decade from 1840 to 1850 con- 
struction went with a rush, and by 1850 nearly six thousand 
additional miles of line had been constructed. By 1844 England 
had passed into the grip of a railway mania Hundreds of 
companies were being formed, thousands of investors were 
rising to undreamed of wealth, and an enterprising speculator 
and promoter, George Hudson, was hailed as the Railway King, 
the magician who made wealth out of nothing by amalgamating 
the small end-to-end lines into powerful companies. So wide- 
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spread was tlie activity in railroad constraction, so immense 
the demands for materials, track, locomotives, ears and wagons, 
stations and terminals, that Disraeli, in his novel, Endytmon, 
has attributed to this single development of the railroads the 
dynamic causation of the whole revival of prosperity which be- 
gan in 1844 ‘VVliile this is doubtless an exaggeration, intended 
to counter those who clamed that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
was lespon, Slide for the business revival, it contains much truth. 

British business was stimulated not only by the home demand, 
but by foreign demand for railway material. Germany and the 
United States began their great constructions in imitation of the 
new British system, and, in vieiv of the still unperfeeted state 
of the iron and steel trade in both those countries, they bought 
some of their rails and many of their locomotives from England 
for many years to come In the 1850 ’s Russia and India be- 
came customers , the United States placed especially large orders 
after the Civil War, and Germany, after the Pranco-Prussian 
War. It was not until 1874-1879 that competition on the part of 
France, Belgium, and Germany threatened Great Britain’s 
supreme position as the maker of the railroad materials of the 
world Some notion of the importance of tliese products in 
British business can be gleaned from figures of the export of 
iron and steel, chiefly rails and plates, and the exports of 
machinery. 



Iron and Steel 

MAOniNERT 

1830 

£ 1,400,000 

£ 209,000 

1840 

2,524,000 

594,000 

1850 

5,350,000 

1,042,000 

1800 

12,154,000 

8,838,000 

1870 

18,000,000 

7,498,000 


This striking growth in the export trade of iron and steel 
and machinery, which is paralleled in this period by the in- 
crease of other exports and of imports, had a sharp reaction 
upon British shipping There was a marked increase in the 
size of ships, speed, and horse power and a revolution in their 
construction and machinery, all making for greater efficiency. 
This new efficiency was, of course, induced by increased de- 
mands, but it itself resulted in greater business 

So small was the total volume of the foreign commerce before 
1840 that except for the slow, clumsy, luxurious, inoney-eating 
1500 ton East Indiainen of the decrepit East India Company, 
in which no advances in design had been made in a century. 
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tliere were practically no ships over 500 tons burden Although 
steam had been applied to ships as early as 1807 by Robert 
Pulton m America, and in 1812 by Henry Bell in Scotland, the 
first important advances in ocean shipping m the period before 
1860 weie made m the sailing ship The West India free traders, 
the Baltimore brigs, the hledford East Indiamen of 450 tons, 
which carried half the cargo of the 1500 ton British East India- 
men with a crew of 18 men as against 150 men, were all Ameri- 
can improvements, which culminated in the magnificent clipper 
ships of the period 1850-1855 In these, especially in the clip- 
pers built by Donald Mackay in Massachusetts yards, the sailing 
ships reached their highest perfection His great Sovereign of 
the Seas had a tonnage of 2421, his Flying Cloud made the 
voyage from New York to San Praneiseo in 89 days, his Light- 
ning on March 1, 1854, sailed 436 nautical miles in 24 hours (a 
speed of between 18 and 18% knots per hour) , and the James 
Baines, American built for an English company, made the 
voyage from Boston to Liverpool in 12 days and 6 hours in 
1854 

Until as late as 1860 the sailing ships held their own, not 
only in absolute tonnage in use, but m the amount of new con- 
struction each year. In 1870 the tonnage of sailing ships was 
still larger than that of steamships, but the new construction 
in the last ten years had been nearly all steamships The open- 
ing of the Suez Canal in 1869 w’as one of the factors in tlie 
decline of the sailing ship, since the Red Sea cannot be used by 
sailing ships , and all shipowners who desired to take advantage 
of the economy in distance afforded by the Suez Canal were 
compelled to adopt steam vessels Thus a large fleet of sail 
ships hitherto engaged in the East India service was thrown 
out of use. Twenty years later steam tonnage dominated the 
seas and sailing tonnage was declining lapidly into a position 
of minor importance. 

The figures for British shipping aie. 



Sail Tonnage 

Steam Tonnage 


tons 

tons 

1850 

3,396,000 

168,000 

1860 

4,200,000 

454,000 

1870 

4,457,000 

1,112,934 

1880 

3,8.51,000 

2,723,000 

1890 

2,936,000 

5,042,000 

1900 

2,090,000 

7,207,000 

1910 

1,113,000 

10,442,000 
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T1 (' -went through a long period of experiment 

from ImJT ’o 1660. In those years the engines were improved; 
auc! O'e cv'iansion engine, working at six or seven pounds 

])f. ‘•"ir'e, h.iiiiiu*' ten pounds of coal per hoise power per hour, 
v.fi'' I (p'. iced 1)\ eompound cylinders at sixty pounds pressure 
uong il'ieo and one-half pounds of coal per horse power per 
]ioiir 'i lu' jxiihlle wheel, universally used in the beginning, 
ves 1)1 1 ;; n ob'ced by the screw propeller, first used in 1841, 
bni iiol < oil pie oly adoiited until 1870 Wood for the hull was 
]'''|)la(((i ii’ noil from 1837 onward, although the process was 
I'alicd b\ ill'* l■(‘!■usal of the British Post Offlee to allow mails 
10 lie fMi'" ed 111 any but wooden ships until 1850, and by the 
clic"'.m of il (' chief designer of the British admiralty as late 
IK ISfiO I'i,'. -line iron did not float, being itself heavier than 
uauT. i; u,.-, noi, a proper material for ships. After 1860, how- 
m tu '"on 'oigi'd ahead rapidly, only to be replaced bj’- steel 
ill Li e lui» 1^7(> " The replacement of wood by iron and steel 
Uvi\e gica'cr cargo capacity for the same size ship since the 
"'Oil bub 30 to 40 per cent lighter than the wooden hull, 
and s'cel \,as 1 1 o 20 per cent lighter than iron. The uew lines 
of d''•'mll. w. I, b are still followed in steamer consti’uction, were 
iiKo la (1 dor n bifore 1860, particularly by Isanibard Kingdom 
in ilic a I out Eastern. This ship, designed to bo large 
(iioimli lo (,ii'i" her own coal for a voyage out to India 
.u'd b,'(k uigmber with 4400 passengers and crew, was 680 
fci' ill In a ill and 18,915 tons disjilacemcnt. The largest 
-,,ip 10 b- bii 11 until 1901, she was premature, even as late 
as LIO oi'lv six per cent of all vessels were in excess of 2000 
on'' 

.'V^ a i(",'il' o’ these developments in industrial efficiency 
■ iiroLia!’ I’uiroi . ments in machinery, the spread of the factory 
■'\‘-ln’i } ml ( ' .'(luer and more rapid communication and trans- 
poi'l. Bniid mai ufacturers were ready to increase their pro- 
uiuimii I'lU'imoiisly, and at the same time they maintained 
(p'lil t\ and gave cheaper prices than the manufacturers of 
"'(jsi ciiimj' cmin.ries The .sharpest increase in demand for 
!’"iii'-b. uoods winch had been steadily growing in spite of 
ibu'l ua; ic’iK •''jicl the 1820 ’s, showed itself from 1844 onward. 
'I' Is v.iK diu' 111 part to the very requirements of the new 
'"idus, 'lal jibii I itself, such as the need for iron and steel in 
la'licad bu'idiijg, and in part to greater freedom of trade 
' '•riiiiili'fi bv I lie repeal of England’s protective tariff policy; 
N't it ji's.ilu'd in much larger measure from other factors. 
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These were, first, the general increase m population in Great 
Britain, Europe, and Ameiica The population of Great Britain, 
for example, increased from 20 8 millions in 1821 to 24 02 
millions in 1831, 26 73 millions in 1841, and 28 92 millions in 
1861, at the rate of 15 per cent between 1821 and 1831 and 
11 2 per cent between 1831 and 1841 There was, m the next 
place, an increase in the speed of living as is evidenced by the 
rapid spread of the railroad and telegraph to take the place 
of the stage coach and canal — greater effort and more haste 
There was, furthermore, a general rise in living standards in 
Europe, as the various countries recovered from the exhaustion 
and enforced poverty brought on by the destruction of the Napo- 
leonic wars Not least important, the most intensive effort 
was being made to develop the new colonial lands of the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand and to build up in 
them an European type of civilization constructed largely of 
English goods 

In the face of the world-wide demand for goods from all these 
quarters for all these reasons, England, thanks to her extraor- 
dinary industrial development, was ready to become the Work- 
shop of the World There seemed to be no end to the demand 
upon her factories, and there seemed to be no limit to their 
productivity Biitish foreign commerce increased four fold 
from 1846-1872, at the rate of 15% per cent a year. The British 
national income .shot up from £515 million a year in 1835-1841 to 
£646 million in 1851, and £961 million a year in 1867. The total 
value of British wealth, as represented by income tax returns, 
increased from £4,000 million in 1845, or £143 per capita, to 
£10,000 million in 1885, or £270 per capita. 

Every class in society benefited by the new prosperity and 
made notable advances in the 1850 ’s and 1860 ’s, but for the first 
twenty years after the beginning of the movement (from 1844 to 
1864), it was the middle classes, the factory owners, the mer- 
chants, the capital-investing classes, organizers, managers, and 
technical experts who reaped the largest profits They rose to 
wealth undreamed of , and by virtue of their wealth and their 
success, they were able to set the fashions and strike the tone 
of the age They built “Suburbia,” the suburban houses in 
the environs of London, Manchester, Leeds, and every large 
town. They filled their new houses with honestly made but 
ugly, heavy, black haircloth covered mahogany furniture built 
to withstand the ages, and, where necessary, they threw out 
such trifling light pieces as had been made in an earlier age 
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by Chippendale, Sheraton, and Ileppelwlute or designed by the 
brothers Adam They collected bne-a-brae m endless quanti- 
ties and every unaired parlor contained a ‘ ‘ -vvliatnot ’ ’ to display 
it to best advantage. Their command ol ivoalth showed itself 
m all these things, but perhaps especially in the dress of then- 
women, who wore kinds of racks upon which modest evidences 
of their piosperity could be hung Silk di esses, hitherto re- 
served for the aristocracy, became popular among them “Every 
lady felt that a silk dress was necessary to her self-respect.” 
In 1854 they took up the crinoline or hoop skiit, and for the 
nest fourteen years this was so much the epitome of the taste 
of the age that it held undisputed sway. It was a revival of 
the Elizabethan hoop, but more elaborate, with scalloped 
flounces, basques and bows, bustles, frills, double skirts, fringes, 
]et, gimps, beads, and riichings The hoop was so inconvenient at 
a ball that young women, to create the effect, would wear as many 
as fourteen starched petticoats and were driven to balls ‘ ‘ stand- 
ing m their carnages ” Everywhere there was a want of sim- 
plicity, and the age has aptly been called “twenty years of 
triumphant vulgarity ” 

In morality and thought Ihe middle classes were equally dom- 
inant in setting the standards and providing the material to be 
justified and rationalized by the philosophers In general, all 
those forms of conduct which interfered with efficiency or made 
for waste were immoral, the highest virtues were those, already 
stressed by the Evangelical and Methodist movements, which 
made for greater production, the saving of wealth, and the con- 
servation of capital. Honesty was lauded as the best policy. 
Drunkenness, hitherto very common m the best society, was 
discouraged by precept and example because it interfered with 
the fullest efficiency especially on the part of the working classes. 
Since sexual irregularities resulted in illegitimate cliildren who, 
although no longer charges on the poor rates under the new 
act of 1834, still made demands on society and swelled the al- 
ready superabundant number of “the poor,” such irregularities 
should at any rate not be flaunted by the upper and middle 
classes If people must indulge, they must keep their vices secret 
because of their deleterious influence upon the working popula- 
tion. Much could be condoned if it were kept under eovex-, but 
its revelation to the world now stamped a man as a social out- 
cast. “While the people of the middle classes were good church 
members and vied with each otlier for offices in their congre- 
gations as marks of social distinction, they were too proud of 
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their own abilities in creation and production with the help of 
their splendid niaehmery and factories to take God very seri- 
ously. Unconsciously, they took a mechanistic view of all phe- 
nomena. If a machine could make a button, why couldn’t it 
create a universe^ But if the middle classes did not believe 
much in God, they did believe in a new deity. Progress For 
had they not experienced it in their own being.s^ Had it not 
made Great Britain the foremost nation in the world® And 
was not this amply evidenced in that notable book. Porter’s 
Progress of the Nation, and stil] more in that great international 
exposition at Crystal Palace in 1851, where foreign exhibits 
only served to show the true magnitude of Great Britain’s lead? 
Progress was the creed of the middle classes, and, incidentally, 
Eespectability, regard for the progressive virtues, was their 
watchword, although all too often respectability itself became 
the creed among middle class people who did not think socio- 
logically 

The new problems of social adjustment which the industrial 
growth of this period brought with it, the relations between 
capitalist employers and proletarian workers, the sordid life of 
the new factory towns, the wretchedness of low wages and 
unemployment, the long hours of women and children, together 
with the peculiar views of society and the universe which grew 
out of this development among the middle classes, provided the 
material for practically all the significant literary work, the in- 
tellectual speculation, and the philosophical concepts of the day 
Writers and thinkers justified and explained, or attempted to 
resist, the new industrial society, they attacked old abuses and 
new evils; they added new facts in pure science and applied 
knowledge, and they worked out the general principles which 
made the existing facts seem rational and ethical. Thus in the 
field of social science John Stuart Mill, following upon the work 
of such men as Eicardo, McCulloch, and Nassau Senior, com- 
pletely rationalized the existing opinions of business men about 
unrestrained competition without any interference by the state 
or society into a perfectly logical set of principles of economic 
theory which weie deemed to have eternal validity. Inci- 
dentally, Mill himself came to realize with horror the goal of 
any society in which these principles were completely realized ; 
and 111 a fit of softening of the heart, which his enemies call 
softening of the brain, he repudiated his own work near the end 
of his life. In the writing of history Macaulay and Grote did 
much tlio same for politics as Mill had done for economics, 
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glorifying the present political situation in England in the 
guise of a history of past centuries. 

In the physical sciences there was the ino.st inaiked advance. 
Many a worksliop and factory was a laboratory of research in 
applied science, to find better inaebmery and methods Scien- 
tific research was encouraged, and in the domains of chemistry 
and physics great advances were made, whidi were to have prac- 
tical results in a later period, especially in the field of elec- 
tricity. The most remarkable contribution of .science in tins 
period, however, was its explanation of the idea of pi ogress, the 
real creed of the age Five men in particular, Charles Lyell, 
Chailcs Darwin, Thomas Henry Huxley, Alfred Wallace, and 
Herbert Spencer contributed to this development. They elab- 
orated on a theory called evolution, already rather generally 
held among scientists, provided it with definite proofs, and 
through it explained the nature and the methods of progress. 
Lyell worked in the field of geology, and as early as 1830 in 
his Pnnciples of Geology he showed how the present condition 
of the earth’s crust was the result of infinitely slow changes 
which are still going on Darwin, Wallace, and Huxley were 
essentially biologists, who worked out the idea of evolution in 
animal and plant life, showing how all development of life was 
from single cells to more complex cells; how this development 
operated under the control of certain natural laws which have 
always been, and still are, m force , and how, of the infinity of 
forms of life thus provided, tliose persisted which wmre most 
suited to their environment. The phrase, “survival of the fit- 
test,” which Spencer coined to describe the proees.ses of natural 
selection, was e.specially happy, since it carried a iiind of unction 
to those who had survived and were, therefore, “the fittest ” 
Spencer earned over the evolutionary idea in its new eomiilete 
form from geology and zoology and attempted to apply it to all 
social phenomena — ^with great eclat in his own time but, as we 
see now, with not altogether complete success 

In the field of religion, the lack of earnest belief and genuine 
religious enthusiasm, coupled wuth the consequent attacks upon 
the Anglican church’s monopoly of the public expression of 
religion involved m the repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, 
reacted to bring about certain revivals in the English churches. 
The first of these, the Oxford movement, attempted to get away 
from the lack of conviction and earnestness in the Anglican 
church by going back to medieval institutions Since the state 
and even the Anglican hierarchy created by the state could not 
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be truMed to restore spiritual life in view of tbe seculai ism seen 
on every hand, the baleful influence of the state in i eligion had 
to be ended This could be done only by setting up a new 
authority, which a group of scholars at Oxford found in the 
medieval doctrines of the apostolic succession. They denied the 
right of the .state to control the church, and pleaded for a free 
church in a free state, so that the church itself might take in 
hand the work of restoring discipline, maintaining Christian 
priiiciple.s, and checking the progress of latitudinarianism The 
logical end of the views of these men was the recognition of the 
Church of Rome as the purest example of primitive Christian 
teaching , and when some of the leaders, such as Cardinal New- 
man and Bishop Manning, returned to the Church of Rome, the 
movement disintegrated Yet it served to revivify the whole 
Anglican church and led to greater earnestness and spirituality 
in English religious life Another movement, led by Thomas 
Arnold, called the Broad Church Movement, had much the same 
objects and aimed to accomplish them by making it possible for 
all churches in England, such as the Congregational and the 
Baptist, to be reunited with the Anglican church Some stimulus 
to religion was given too by the violent controversy which broke 
out over evolution, and its denial of certain parts of the history 
of the Bible, but, while this controversy perhaps served to con- 
firm the most ardent believers in their faith, it sometimes served 
to alienate the wavering altogether 

In pure literature, which in a sense epitomizes the thought 
and development of its own time, the new industrialism and its 
problems are everywhere present. Carlyle, essentially a con- 
servative, railed against the shams of mechanical industry and 
the dishonesty of the idea of “moboeracy” (as he called democ- 
racy) which came in its train At the same time he dealt telling 
blows at the upper classes and the aristocracy for their neglect 
of the poor and for the evil conditions which they permitted. 
Disraeli, with this same Tudor ideal of the duty to the “poor” 
of the aristocracy, excoriated them for their sloth in his novels 
and undertook with his Tory Democracy, a movement in 
which he was interested before he became the responsible leader 
of the aristocrats, to remedy the evil conditions of factory towns. 
Ruskin, shocked by the ugliness of the new industrial towns, 
raised his fine futile voice against mechanical civilization as 
altogether bad, because it was ugly, and pleaded for a return 
to an idealized age of craftsmanship which had never existed. 
To him the very materials of the new age, such as iron and steel, 
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were dishonest, and he especially condemned their use for build- 
ing, apparently because they made possible certain constructions 
which could never be created with brick and stone He was, of 
course, really going to the root of his pioblem. Tlie only escape 
from mechanical civilization was the return to older materials, 
such as brick and stone, which did not requiie the elaborate 
mills and plants to produce them which iron and steel de- 
manded Dickens attacked the wretchedness of old institutions 
no longer necessary because with her wealth England could 
afford better ones, the rotten schools, the orphan asylums, the 
miserable prisons, the putrid slums, the clumsy courts. George 
Eliot dwelt upon breaches in the moral law, or the code of con- 
duct of the times. Browmng sang the rights of the individual 
in the face of the new pressure to surrender completely to 
society so that production might go on increasing Tennyson 
with all his excessive sweetness and purity is really most repre- 
sentative of the ideals of the age lie preached acceptance of 
law, especially the moral law, he believed in progress, and he 
attempted, like so many men of the time, to keep Ins faith and 
accept the evolutionary explanation of progress. 

The personification of the age was the Britisli Queen, Victoria, 
who ascended the throne as a captivating young girl in 1837 and 
ruled until her death in 1901 During her long reign she did 
much to restore the popularity of the monarcliy by her essen- 
tially middle class point of view, the blamcle.ssiiess of her private 
life, her devotion to her husband, Albert the Piince Consort, 
and even to his memory which was carried to an extreme, her 
domestic virtues, and her willingness to let power slip fiom her 
fingers, or rather her inability to prevent it from doing so 
during the time that she was busied with bearing and rearing 
nine children. But if the monarchy had less constitutional 
power because Victoria seldom visited Parliament after 1854 
and never attended it during the last fifteen years of her reign, 
because she gave up control over the army, the pardoning power, 
and the distribution of titles, and even went abroad without 
appointing a regent, she nevertheless left the monarchy a much 
stronger force in English life at her death than it had been on 
her accession. 

Perhaps even more than in some other departments of British 
life the ideals and interests of the middle class were valid and 
effective in foreign relations, where they found expression in 
the work of Lord Palmerston, which will be described in the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OP LORD PALMERSTON, 

1830-1865 

The go-veiuments ■vvliioh held office in the earlier part of this period have 
{lire uly been listed in Chapter XXI Between 1852 and 1865 the goiein- 
ments which held office were those under the piemiership of 

Loid Deihy (Toiy), (Februaiy-Deceniber), 1852 
Loid Aheideeii (Peelite-Whig Coalition), 1852-1855 
Lord Palinei&ton (Whig), 1855 1858 
Lord Derby (Tory), 1858-June 1859 
Palmerston and Bussell (Whig), 1859-1866 

Aftei the fall of Peel in 1846, the Whigs under Lord John Russell held 
office at tho sufleianee of the Peelites until 1852 They weie succeeded by 
a Tory ninusliy, which failed to cairy a majority of the seats of the 
House of Commons in the election of 1852 and made way for a coalition 
of I'eehtes and Whigs In 1855 a Wing luniistry undei Loid Palmerston 
canio 111 , to be aiieceeded in Pebruary, 1858 by a Toiy goieiiiinent under 
Lord Dolby In 1859 the Peehtes Anally merged with the Whigs, so 
stiengthomiig them that they held office until 1866 Palmerston was Prime 
Minister until his death lu 1805, when Earl Russell took Ins place. 

Under the guidance of Lord Castlereagh, in the years im- 
mediately following the end of the Napoleonic wars. Great 
Biitam was a partner in the Quadruple Alliance with Austria, 
Prii.ssia, and Riis,sia, organized to uphold the decisions and settle- 
ments of the Congress of Vienna and to resist the advance of 
revolutionary ideas m Europe Directed osteinsibly against 
Prance and French ideas, this group was enlarged by the admis- 
sion of Prance to the Concert of the Powers in 1818, and its work 
of repressing revolutionary ideas largely assumed the form of 
throttling efforts for liberal constitutional reforms among the 
various European peoples In consequence of the activity of 
the alliance in this direction. Fiance was authorized by a con- 
gress which met at Verona in 1822 to suppress a constitutional 
revolt in Spam and to restore the Spanish King, Ferdinand VII, 
by force of French arms. 

Castlereagh had already begun to distrust European con- 
gresses, although he continued to believe in cooperation with the 
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European powers through private conferences of diplomats 
Just at the tune of the Congress of Verona, he was succeeded 
at the Foreign OfSce by Geoige Canning, who was decidedly 
opiiosed to European congresses tor the reason that they realized 
a certain European solidarity against which England’s influence 
could count for little Only when Europe separated into “dis- 
jecta membra/’ disjointed members, could England take the 
lead in European affairs He, therefore, set himself against the 
congresses and sought to weaken the Quadrujile Alliance The 
decision of the Congress of Verona, moreover, was one which 
demanded immediate action on his part, since it seemed tanta- 
mount to European authorization to Prance to proceed anew 
with her age-old plan to control Spam In spite of the fact 
that Canning was really a good conseiwative, he found himself 
supporting liberalism in Europe, m opposition to intervention by 
outside powers in the domestic concerns of oilier peoples Later, 
in 1825, acting on the unfounded fear that Prance meant to ex- 
tend her control from continental Spain to the revolted Spanish 
colonies in America by placing her military and naval forces at 
the disposal of the Spanish government for their reconquest, 
Canning recognized the independence of the revolted colonics, 
in order to safeguard the new British trade and the British in- 
vestments there, winch were already very large Although his’ 
action was of little real importance m deciding the fate of the 
Spanish American states, he boasted that he had brought the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the Old and 
won an increased reputation as a friend of liberalism Ills 
method on this occasion, as on others, was to back his fiat to the 
chancelleries of Europe by creating a stiong public opinion by 
public explanations of the situation After he had spoken in 
Parliament and carried the country with him m his stand by a 
clear, even if rather flamboyant, exposition of England’s case, 
no European statesman was bold enough to venture to oppose 
his views Later, in order to keep the Preneli influence in Spam 
from extending to Portugal, he sent a British force to aid a 
Portuguese faction which happened at the same time to be a 
constitutionalist group, and m this wise ho firmly founded the 
tradition that the British foreign policy was favorable to con- 
st ■. iil lonal movements against autocracy on the continent 

During the same years of Canning’s administration a second 
ti-aduion was being established, that of British interest in 
mil 'onalism. This force, which had done so much to destroy 
Napoleon, continued to manifest itself among oppressed groups 
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all over Europe, wlierever the discontented peoples and their 
reactionary governments were of different races One of the 
earliest of these new nationalist outbreaks was in Greece against 
the misrule of the Turks The Greek cause, as the cause of the 
race which had given to the world those marvelous classics which 
every English school hoy studied and loved, awakened enor- 
mous enthusiasm in England Lord Byron sacrificed his life 
for the Greek cause. Admiral Coehiane, whose reputation was 
second only to Nelson, placed his services at the disposal of the 
Greeks, Canning himself was genuinely interested in Greek in- 
dependence The decisive factor in the issue, however, as far as 
the government of Great Britain was concerned, was that Russia 
was also interested in Greece and was on the point of using her 
interest to secure the control of the new independent state To 
prevent this, the British enthusiasm was converted into diplo- 
matic action, as a result of which Greek independence was 
finally secured, and Great Britain was recognized as the patron 
of nationalism in Europe 

This was the situation in 1830, when Henry Temple, Viscount 
Palmerston, came to the Foreign OfSce m the Whig government 
of Lord Grey. Palmerston was the man who not only received 
these traditions of the Foreign Office, but most completely in- 
carnated in foreign polities the ideals of the predominant middle 
.class in the peiiod from 1830 to 1865. He created himself in 
their image, and they fell down and worshipped him and kept 
|him in political office almost constantly from Ins entry into 
■public life down to the time of his death The American, Henry 
Adams, has given a good description of Palmerston in his in- 
teresting autobiography. Speaking of Palmeislon’s Sunday 
evening parties, he says- “He stood at the door receiving his 
guests, talking probably to one of his henchmen who was sure to 
be near. ITis laugh (which one heard fa^ down the staircase) 
was singular, mechanical, wooden, and did not seem to distiub 
his features . It was a laugh of 1810 and the Congress of 
Vienna Adams would have much liked to stop a moment and 
ask whether William Pitt and the Duke of Wellington had 
laughed so, but young men attached to foreign ministers asked 
no questions at all of Palmerston ” He was a jaunty man with | 
heavy side whiskers, florid face, and heavy jowl, brusque, over- ! 
bearing, and unscrupulous, with a “passion for popularity,’’^ 
Diplomats were unanimous in warning new colleagues that they j 
might expect to be sacrificed by him to any momentary personal I 
object “If Palmerston had an object to gain, he would go 
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down to the Hoube of Commons and betray or misrepresent a 
foreign minister -witliout any concern for his victim ” There 
was no getting back at him because ho had “the skin of a 
, rhinoceros ” “ Having made his point lie laughed and his public 
laughed with him at the sight of these beribboncd and be- 
' starred foreigners caught and tossed and gored on the horns 
of this jovial, slashing, dcvil-may-eare British bull ” In his 
' diplomacy he was consequently strong on the siipeiior tone, on 
the moral lecture, and in the insolent insistence upon “right” 
as seen by Biitish eyes "It was a little diiBcuIt too” — foreign- 
ers said — “for linn to imagine that a statesman differed honestly 
from views he himself honestly entertained He could not en- 
! tirely conceive . that Russia, Austria, Pius'sia, and Prance 
might have Eiissian, Austrian, and Preneli ways of considering 
' things which to them seemed natural and sensible, but which to 
' linn seemed unnatural and foolish ” It is doubtful, however, 
' whether this did not give energy to his policy and iilace him more 
in sympathy with his country, which recognized at once that he 
' was empliatieally Englisli He was not only a great moralist at 
the other people’s expense, but a bully and militaiist He be- 
ilieved in a largo army and a great navy as the best insurance for 
* peace; and, having got ample forces belaud him, ho constantly 
threatened war upon his enemies or rivals to carry his point ./ 
Photographic as it is in portraying Palmerston’s lack of 
“public manners,” Adams’ picture omits much about Palmers- 
ton that IS of deeper significance For, m spite of his militancy 
and puguaciousness, Palmerston was essentially pacific in his 
jiolicy as far as Europe was concerned Above all else, he wished 
to maintain ]ieace on the continent and prevent a recurrence 
1 of a conflagration like that of the Napoleonic wars Adams 
considered him as belonging to a generation who were mostly 
senile from youth an(^ had never got beyond 1815 and the Con- 
gress of Vienna, because he laid the greatest stress on prestige 
and on the balance of power in foreign policy, and these were 
old eighteenth century shibboleths Yet, as Palmerston saw 
the situation, the balance of power was one of the strongest 
} bulwarks against the renewal of wai and must, therefore, be 
1 maintained. As essential parts of his policy, Palmerston re- 
garded. the friendship and alliance of Prance, the maintenance 
of Austria and Turkey, the unification of Germany, and the re- 
straint of Russia To certain of these things, however, there 
were many practical qualifications French cooperation with 
England was desirable because Prance was the only constitu- 
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lional makeweight on the continent again&t the absolute powers, 
yet she must not seek to overthrow the barriers set up around 
her in the treaties of 1815 Austria and Turkey were of \alue 
only if they were strong enough to be real checks to Russia 
in eastern Europe In so far as they themselves contained 
centers of disaffection and discontent, they must be dealt 
with 

One of the most disturbing elements to the whole peace of 
Europe, for example, was the demand for constitutional govern- 
ment in the various states and provinces of Italy, some of which 
were under direct Austrian rule. Palmerston feared the com- 
bustible force of constitutionalism, since a flare-up would lead 
^ to Austrian intervention and repression, which would at once 
be followed by French assistance to the Italians and the pre- 
cipitation of a general European war He consequently urged 
I the Austrians to allow the Italians to have their constitutions, 
and, indeed, he was eager that Austria should leave Italy en- 
tirely. In the late 1840 ’s, when Sardinia was hammering out 
Italian national independence at the expense of the Austrian 
Empire, Palmerston was well disposed to Sardinia, and he and 
his parly approved of French aid to the Italians against 
, Austria which culminated in the victories of Magenta and 
Solferino in 1859 and the practical end of Austrian rule in 
Italy Even though there was much sympathy in England for 
Italy, evoked by Garibaldi and by Gladstone’s Neapohtan letters, 
; Palmerston ’s desire was the exclusion of Austria from Italy, 
I rather than the achievement of Italian nationality. This way 
.Austria would be strengthened as a bulwark against Russia by 
The cessation of the dis.sipation of her energies in Italy 

The German nationalist movement was another source of 
possible European war and, in consequence, , Palmerston favored 
its consummation in the interests of peace, but he resolutely 
opposed the idea of a ZoUverein, which was needed to provide 
the economic basis of unification, because it might prove detri- 
mental to British business This same considepation for English 
business really underlay Palmerston’s attitude in atooth'ep Ger- 
mamc problem of his time, that of Schleswig-Holstein These 
two provinces were anciently under the rule of a duke, who was 
also King of Denmark Holsteinjvas at the same time a member 
of the Germanic confederation. The population was entirely 
German in Holstein, and partly so in Schleswig While the 
German part of the population of Schleswig was making a drive 
for incorporation in the Germanic confederation, the new King 
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of Denmai’k virtually annexed tlie province to Denmark. As 
a result war broke out in 1864 between Denmark and the Ger- 
manic confederation, led by Austria and Prussia, which ended 
in the occupation of Holstein by Austria and Schleswig by 
Prussia. 

The part played by the Prussian statesman, Bismarck, in 
bringing on the war with Denmark was utterly reprehcn.sible 
and was based largely on his desire to strengthen Prussia by giv- 
ing her important ports, such as Kiel, m the northern waters, 
although Ins motive was covered by appeals in the sacred name of 
nationalism On his side Palmerston did not consider the ques- 
tion of which attitude he was to take from the ethical, legal, 
or sentimental angle, but almost entirely from the standpoint 
of the reaction upon Great Britain of Prus>sia’s possession of 
additional ports and the eltect upon Britrsh commerce of the in- 
ability of Denmark, in her weakened condition, to control the 
passages from the North Sea into the Baltic Palmerston backed 
Denmark to the point of leading the Danes to believe that he 
would intervene in their behalf, although he finally did nothing 
since the Queen and the nation generally were against inter- 
vention. 

In Palmeiston’s whole policy concern for the interest of Eng- 
lish business was the really vital impulse, and he was even more 
successful because he knew how to .express these interests in 
terms which disguised their material character and were of a 
piece with current middle class phraseology as well as in accord 
with Foreign Office traditions Thus he professed the deepest 
regard for liberal movements on the continent, as was the fashion 
in the middle classes, together with sympathy for nationalism, 

I He never really understood nationalism, however, and often 
I underrated it, especially in the ca.se of tlie German states which 
were eventually to unite in 1871 into the German Empire 
* klorcover, as Count Gortshakoff once reminded Palmerston, if 
' England wished to play the part of champion of oppressed 
nationalities, she had Ireland to begin on. In the matter of 
liberalism and constitutionalism, on the other hand, Palmerston 
unquestionably had a preference for constitutional government 
abroad along the lines established by the Eeform bill of 1832 
in England, and he actually gave advice to autocratic govern- 
ments to alter their courses and make concessions to their 
j subjects in the interests of peace. In this way he saved the 
liberal movements in Spain and Portugal, and ho even went so 
far in 1848 a,s to order Spain to liberalize her con.stitulion Yet 
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whenever he did interfere, a close study shows that the liberal 
leaders and British representatives and British interests were in 
elose understanding, while reactionary leaders were m the train 
of Britain’s rivals Where no British interests were involved, 
as in the ease of Poland in her struggle against Russia, liberal- 
ism got only pious hopes and sighs ‘ ‘ So there is an end of the 
poor Poles I am heartily sorry for them ” 

In a general way, as Palmerston saw the situation, peace, 
so necessary for English business expansion, could best be main- 
tained by raising England to the head of the world and keeping 
, her there, and by cherishing in the minds of other nations that 
this was so It was not a matter of prestige for its own sake, 
but of a dominant voice in European councils to ensure favor- 
able conditions for British trade In his efforts in asserting 
Great Biitain’s superior position, he came into conflicts with the 
United States in the matter of the claim to the Oregon country, 
which together with the old boundary dispute was, however, 
peaceably settled by comiiromises made when Peel was Prime 
Minister and Palmerston was out of office between 1841 and 
1846 His chief rivals were Russia and France Under the 
Orleanist dynasty of Louis Philippe, who was often in alliance 
with England, but had no intention of playing a passive part 
in European politics, Prance still sought to control Belgium, 
Egypt, and Spain, Russia had designs on Turkey and threat- 
ened the route to India England had thwarted these designs 
in the past and Palmerston followed out the English tradition 
in thwarting them now There would have been good reason for 
this action even if Great Britain had never previously had 
the slightest interest in these countries For all of them, were 
important markets for British goods, which would bb closed 
■if either Russia or Prance gained them. In 1830 Palmerston 
prevented Louis Philippe of France from permitting his second 
son to be chosen as king of the new kingdom of Belgium, just 
separated from Holland by a revolution, and nine years later 
Palmerston’s diplomacy succeeded in getting a treaty signed 
by the leading nations of the world to guarantee Belgium’s 
neutrality forever and to insure her independence from France 
In the case of Spam,’ the French government still played with 
the policy of Louis XIV in seeking to dominate Spain, and a 
splendid chance came when Queen Isabella was in the market 
for a husband. The British Foreign Office absolutely refused 
to think of one of the sons of the French King for that posi- 
tion, and Louis Philippe seemed to yield to British objections. 
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'When Palmerston, who had been out of office during Peel's 
ministry, returned to the Foreign Office in 1816, and suggested 
that Isabella choose a eousin of Albeit, the English Prince Con- 
sort, Louis Philippe forthwith married off Isabella to an old 
roue and rake who could never have any children, and on the 
same day married her sister and heir to his youngest son, the 
Duke of Montpensier He thus accomplished “pai un detour” 
what he could not accomplish directly. Two years later, how- 
ever, Louis Philippe lost his own throne, and Palmerston boasted 
that he had helped bring about the fall of the Orleanist dynasty 
as a check to French plans 

In Egypt the Orleanist monarchy constantly supported the 
government of Mehemet All against his nominal overlord, the 
Sultan of Turkey. In 1831 the Egyptian army, drilled, 
officered, and equipped by Frenchmen, started on the conquest 
of Turkey itself and was stopped m Asia Minor only through 
Eussian interference In 1839 Ibrahim, Mehemet All’s son, 
again smote the Turks hip and thigh , and the French, who were 
now in alliance with England, sought to use their position to 
bring about a division of the Turkish Empire so that Egypt 
would be a satellite of France, and Turkey proper, of Eussia. 
Palmerston threw over the French and turned to Bussia to 
' form a Quadrilateral Alliance with Austria and Prussia, to 
preserve the Turkish Empire by bringing the Sultan to make 
terms with Ibrahim. French influence in Egypt continued 
strong, however, and m 1859 Palmerston saw the French, in 
spite of his opposition, strengthen their hold on the country 
through the concession for building the Suez Canal. 

Eussia'’s' prime object, in this period as before and since, was 
to secure control of the warm water port of Constantinople. 
Great Britain opposed this, of course, on account of the danger 
to the route to India, if a really strong power, such as Eussia, 
controlled Constantinople and could use it as a naval base. 
Eussia had strengthened her influence in Turkey in 1831 by 
resisting Ibrahim, and, on the occasion of the Ozi§i'~Nieolas ’s 
visit to England m 1844, he suggested that, since thje sick man 
of Europe (as Turkey was called) was dying, arrangements had 
better be made for his funeral. Eussia^ould have a free hand 
in Turkey, and Great Britain might help herself in Egypt The 
idea, however, was rejected as too much savoring of immorality, 
and the Czar went ahead on his own account to strengthen his 
hand in Turkey He began by putting forward a claim to 
protect the Holy Places in Palestine for the Greek church /By 
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a treaty of 1740 between Prance and Turkey, Turkey bad given 
tlie Holy Places in Palestine connected with tbe life and passion 
of Clirist into tlie keeping of the Roman Catholic church In the 
second lialf of the eigliteenth century, with the growth of in- 
difference to religion in Prance, the Piench priests had neglected 
their trusts, and the Greek church secured control of them It 
was this Greek Catholic control that the Czar now sought the 
right to protect. , 

At the same time Napoleon III, recently made Emperor of 
the Prench by a coup d’etat, desired to secure the restoration 
of the control of the Holy Places to the Roman Catholic church. 
The French clergy were especially interested in this matter, 
and Napoleon III took up their cause in order to conciliate cleri- 
I cal oppo.sition to hisi new regime Pie had, moreover, a personal 
! grudge against the Russian Czar, on account of his refusal 
'to give full recognition to Napoleon Ill’s title of Emperor, 
since Nicholas had replied to Louis Napoleon’s announcement 
of his accession to the imperial dignity in the words ‘ ‘ Mon Cher 
Ami,” instead of the more equal “Monsieur Mon Prere ” The 
Sultan refericd the rival claims of Prance and Russia to a 
mixed commission, whose conclusions were given to P'rance in 
a letter and to Russia in a firman The two documents contra- 
dicted each other, but when there was danger that the question 
of the Holy Places might be settled, the Czar sent General 
Menshikov, a rough old soldier, as ambassador to Constanti- 
nople to secure from Turkey a secret treaty acknowledging 
Russia as the protector of the Greek Christians in the whole 
of the Turkish Empire. Since there were some fourteen millions 
of Greek Catholic subjects of the Sultan, this demand was 
equivalent to a claim of the right of continued interference by 
the Czar in the domestic affairs of Turkey. 

Unfortunately for a peaceful solution of all difficulties, 
which Lord Aberdeen, the pacifist Prime Minister, was trying 
to bring about, the British government dispatched Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe as British ambassador to Constantinople. He had 
a personal grievance against the Czar, since he had been re- 
fused by the Czar as British ambassador to Russia in 1833, 
and, before going to Constantinople, he is said to have told a 
friend that now he should have his revenge by fomenting a 
war against Russia. Shortly after Lord Stratford’s arrival, 
affairs were precipitated by Menshikov’s presentation of an 
ultimatum to the Sultan for acceptance in five days. The Sultan 
consulted Lord Stratford, who had been at Constantinople be- 
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fore and Lad won tLe Turkish confidence, and he advised the 
immediate rejection of the ultimatum. Tlio Pieneh and British 
fleets at Constantinople jilaced themselves at the ambassador’s 
disposal, and the Russian armies began to cross the river Pruth 
into the Danubian princiiialities of Moldavia and Walla cliia. 
During the summer of 1853 Lord Aberdeen arranged a con- 
ference of the powers at Vienna, wdiich sent a note, almost 
identical with Menshikov’s ultimaliim, to Russia and Turkey 
lor acceptance The Czar accepted the note, hut since its 
language was so vague that Russia could have claimed all she 
had ever wanted, the Sultan, on the advice of Lord Stratford 
de Redeliffe, made such changes in it that the Czar refused to 
accept them 

Meantime Lord Palmerston, 'vvho was for the moment home 
secretary in Aberdeen’s cabinet, forgot his earlier fear of a 
great European war, and led the public opinion ol; the country 
in a demand for hostilities against Russia In December, 1853, 
Palmerston, disgusted at Aberdeen’s slackness, resigned his 
office and so weakened the government that it had to come to 
terms with him before he resumed office in February, 1854. 
An Anglo-French ultimatum was dispatched to St. Petersburg, 
calling upon the Czar to evacuate the Danubian principalities 
before April, and a fleet was sent to the Black Sea. On March 
12, 1854, England and France signed a treaty of alliance against 
Russia, and on March 28 they declared war on Russia. The 
Danubian principalities were soon cleared, but Palmerston 
wanted Russia crippled and humiliated, so that .she would never 
again menace the liberties of Europe The war went on with 
its theatre principally in the Crimean Peninsula, where the 
allies, now joined by Sardinia, attempted to carry the fortress 
of Sebastopol. During the course of the next two years the 
British people lo.st 20,000 men and spent £77,000,00(j) ; they got 
I in return the epic of the life of Florence Nightingale and her 
work for the wounded, Tennyson’s jazzy poem, “The Charge 
I of the Light Brigade,” and the treaty of Patis, which was to 
, end Russian ambitions once and for all. Yet such is the fortune 
of circumstances that fourteen years later Russia was enabled 
; to tear up this treaty and throw its scraps into the wastebasket, 
i so that, politically considered, the Crimean War accomplished 
1 , nothing at all. It was Palmerston’s and the British people’s 
\ greatest and most expensive blunder in the middle nineteenth 
1 century. 

If Palmerston was concerned with maintaining the balance 
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of power, largely in tlie interests of holding existing markets 
for British manufacturers, he was also interested in opening 
now ones ior the sale of British products It is this concern 
for the interests of the middle class manufacturers and their 
need for new outlets for their rapidly growing production that 
stamps Palmerston as something more than “senile from liis 
youth” and makes him extremely contemporary wuth Ins own 
time. In this connection it is necessary to examine his policy, 
or the policy of the government which he controlled, in China, 
in India, and toward the United States during the Civil 
fWar. 

As late as 1830, when Palmemton came to the British Foreign 
Office, trade with China was stiR the monopoly of the British 
East India Company. On the Chinese side, traffic w'as severely 
restricted to the port of Canton under special licenses, and the 
monopolistic company managed to work in accord with the 
Chinese authorities. In 1833, however, the monopoly of the 
company came to an end, and commerce between China and the 
British empire was open, as far as British^ law was concerned, 
to all British subjects A horde of adventurers got into the 
business , and, regardless of Chinese restrictions, they exploited 
the trade in smuggled opium, for winch there seemed a ready 
market in China. The Chinese government attempted to stop 
the trade and sent to Canton a viceroy, Lin, who adopted the 
high-handed measure of throwing 20,000 chests of lUicit opium 
into the Canton River. The British agent, Woods, exceeded 
his instructions and started war on China. Even Palmerston 
could not defend the war, but thought it best to continue it, 
once it had started, lest the Chinese be given a wrong impression 
of British strength. He tried further to put the Chinese 
morally into the wrong by declaring that they had prohibited 
the importation of opium to protect the native poppy-growers 
and to prevent the export of bullion In 1842 the treaty of 
Nankin was extorted from China, involving the cession of Hong 
il^oiig to Great Britain, the opening of five ports including 
Canton to British trade, and the payment of an indemnity of 
£4,375,000 in addition to £1,150,000 already exacted. 

In 1856 a new war with China was begun over the seizure 
of a “loreha” or boat, named the Arrow, sailing under the 
British flag, by the Chinese authorities on charge of piracy. 
The vessel had no claim to British protection, since she was 
owned and manned by Cliinese, though commanded by an 
Englishman. She had been registered under the British flag 
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in September, 1855, by the British representative at Hong Kong 
nnder an arrangement which entitled her to certain privileges 
for one year, but at the time of her seizure she had no rights 
to carry the British flag or claim to British protection Palmers- 
ton, however, flaunted the insult to the British flag and backed 
up the British agent in his demands upon the Chinese When 
they refused them, tlie British squadron was called into action 
The Chinese government of Canton then yielded, but Bowring, 
the British commander, determined to go ahead and exact further 
concessions, particularly the right of free admission and resi- 
dence for Biitish merchants in Canton In company with a 
French squadron, the British proceeded to bombard Canton, and 
war with China was begun When the matter came up in Parlia- 
ment, Palmerston felt his support so slight that he appealed to 
the country in the most jingoistic vein, asserting that servants 
of the crown must be supported when placed in difficult posi- 
tions abroad, proclaiming the Chinese atrocities and the dis- 
honor to the British flag, and comoletely ignoring the utter in- 
! decency of the British action in the ivhole affair As usual, the 
i country realized his “ Englisli-ness ” and overwhelmingly re- 
1 turned him to office In 1858 a treaty was signed admitting 
European ambassadors and consuls to China and opening 
new ports, but the Chinese refused to ratify it within the ap- 
pointed year. It was necessary for the French and British to 
renew the war and, because the Chinese had treacherously 
murdered four membeis of a truce party, the city of Pekin was 
looted, the magnificent summer palace of the Emperor was 
burned to the ground, and a heavy indemnity exacted. In the 
end the Chinese capitulated completely and ratified the treaty 
as required. New ports were opened to European and British 
business men, and new possibilities for the expansion of British 
enterprise were created. 

In India there was an extraordinary extension of the terri- 
tories under British control. In this, as in many other series 
of imperial acquisitions, the initiative was often taken by the 
I' men on the ground, for reasons varying from the satisfaction 
j of personal vanity to a desire to extend the blessings of western 
] civilization. The home authorities did not give previous author- 
^ ization for new conquests, and often extended only a reluctant 
" approvr.l after the event In 1843 Lord Ellenborough, gover- 
1101 ac'Ticral of India, for example, brought to a rather ridiculous 
close a war in Afghanistan, designed to prevent Eussia from 
».'lvaiicmg closer to India After relieving the British soldiers 
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whom his predecessors had left shut up m Afghanistan, he sent 
a letter to the princes of India in which he proclaimed that 
he had brought back the gates of Somnath to Ghazni, thus 
avenging an insult which the klohammedans had inflicted upon 
the Hindus for the past 800 years. Unfortunately the gates 



were soon found to be of modern manufacture, and India rang 
with ridicule. To retrieve the situation, Ellenborough em- 
barked upon a policy of aggression against parts of India 
still independent and subject to native rule He called upon 
the Amirs of Sind to surrender their independence and, on their 
refusal, authorized a campaign which was brilliantly carried 
through by General Charles Napier, who described his vietorv 
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in tlie laconic dispatch, “Peecavi, I have Sind,” and referred to 
his success as “a very advantageous, useful, and humane piece 
of rascality.” This was followed by intervention in Gwalior 
The directors of the British East India Company, Avhich still 
governed and controlled British India, recalled Ellenborough 
because of his too great aggi’essivene.ss , but under his successors, 
especially the Eaii of Dalhousie, a war of conquest was under- 
taken against the Sikhs, who had formed a strong kingdom in 
the Punjab and were even encroaching on British territory. 
The Sikh wars (1845-1846, 1848-1856) ended in the annexation 
of the Punjab in 1856 Pour years before this, in 1852, Dal- 
housie, impatient of the mnstreatment of European merchants in 
Lower Burma, annexed that country and extended British in- 
fluence to the Irawady River In 1856, against his own will but 
under the pressme of the East India Company, he also annexed 
the territory of the King of Oudh because of the chronic disor- 
der and brigandage there. 

These various extensions of Bntish control caused great 
alarm through aU parts of India. This was increased by the 
enunciation of the doctrine of lapse, that is, that the British 
would regard any state or property as lapsed to British control 
where there was a failure of natural heirs, since the British 
government would no longer recognize the practice of adoption 
of heirs. Purtlier afarm was created by the spread of the rail- 
road and telegraph, the introduction of which on a large scale 
made India even more valuable than ever as a market for British 
goods. The Brahmins saw in these implements of western 
civilization an attack upon their religion and culture, as they 
did likewise in the prohibition of suttee or widow-burmng, in 
the efforts to check female infanticide, the spread of European 
education, the execution of Brahmins guilty of capital offenses, 
and in the activity of Christian missionaries, who were aided 
by British military officers The discontent of the civil popula- 
tion w'as made effective by the spread of discontent among the 
sepoys or native soldiers of the army, who numbered 257,000 
men as against 45,000 European troops. The high caste Brah- 
mins in the Bengal army were especially restless, and their 
anger was raised to white heat by various orders which seemed 
to them a determination to take them from their homes and 
convert them to Christiamty. Then came the introduction of 
the Enfield rifle, the cartridges of which were greased and had 
to be bitten with the teeth before being used A rumor ran 
through the army that the grease which covered the cartridges 
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■was a mixture of pig’s lard and cow fat, the one animal un- 
clean to the Mohammedan, the other sacred to the Hindu In 
the spring of 1857 the sepoys began to refuse the cartridges, and 
in May, 1857, some 85 sepoys at Meerut in northern India who 
refused the cartridges -weie arrested, degraded, and marched 
off to jail The next night the regiment mutinied and spread 
murder and destruction through Meerut without a single blow ’s 
being stiuck against them Their commander lield his English 
troops inactive while the sepoys marched on to Delhi, the ancient 
Indian capital 

Nearly the whole British command m India was senile, 
decrepit, hesitant, and stupid, and the mutiny spread rapidly 
over northwestern India, Oudli, Bengal, and central India The 
first outbreak was followed by nearly two years of deeds of 
breathless heroism and medieval atrocity on both sides, but 
finally, in April, 1859, the mutiny was over The British ret- 
ribution was terrible beyond expression, taking the form in 
some eases of blowing the mutineers to pieces from the muzzles 
of cannon, which insured not only death in this life but eternal 
damnation as well, since in the Hindu religion mutilation of the 
body has its counterpart in mutilation and destruction of the 
soul One good came from it all, the British East India Com- 
pany was finally dissolved Its governing powers in India were 
taken over directly by the crown, to be represented henceforth 
in India by a viceroy. Victoria pledged herself to seek no terri- 
torial extensions, to respect the rights and digmties of native 
I princes, to maintain full religious toleration, and to open the 
I public service of the Indian Empire without distinction of 
creed, race, or color to all according to ability. The dividends 
on the stock of the British Bast India Company were made a 
perpetual charge, at the rate of three per cent, on the revenues 
of India. 

Closely associated with the extensions of British control in 
India and a fundamental factor in the determination on the 
part of Great Britain to strengthen her hold on the country was 
I the growing importance of the Indian market for the British 
‘ manufacturer. Some reference has already been made to Indian 
railroad construction, which was earned through with iron and 
machinery from Great Britain, but still more significant than 
the Indian market for iron and machinery was the Indian market 
for British cotton goods Although India had been a cotton 
manufacturing country long before cotton was known in Europe, 
the Indian methods of production by hand spinning wheels and 
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hand looms were inefScient as compared with aulomatie mules 
and power looms. By 1833 the Manchester manufacturers were 
already gaming a foothold, by 1856-1860 they W'ere supplying 35 
per cent of all the cotton goods used in India, and by 1880 
nearly 60 per cent In wiew of the fact that in 1860 the ex- 
ports of cotton goods were one half of all British exports, and 
that 45 per cent of the total British cotton exports went to India, 
it is easy to realize that the middle class manufacturers wel- 
comed extensions of British control in India and easily sanc- 
tioned the transfer of authority from the decrepit British East 
India Company to the government. 

Another illustration of Palmerston’s close contacts with British 
business and his efforts m its behalf is to be found in. hns atti- 
tude toward the American Civil War Palmerston was Prime 
Minister when the Ameiiean Civil War began in 1861, having 
been called to that ofhee for the second time two years earlier. 
In this ministry the Peelites, who had preserved their identity 
in their previous cooperation with Palmerston and had left 
the government during the Crimean War, now definitely merged 
themselves with the Whigs and thus brought the Liberal Party 
into being Russell, Palmerston, and Gladstone, the three chiefs 
of the cabinet, and all the upper classes were heartily in sym- 
pathy with the South There had been a good deal of friction 
first and last between Palmerston and the Washington govern- 
ment During his tenure of the Foreign Office in the 1830 ’s, 
the dispute with the United States over the control of the Oregon 
country had been raised He had denounced the AVebster- 
Ashhurton treaty of 1842 by which the boundary dispute be- 
tween Canada and the United States had been settled, as a “ bad 
and very disadvantageous bargain for England. ’ ’ He had been 
compelled in 1856, after the Crimean AVax*, to make a full 
apology to the United States for permitting the enlistment of 
American citizens m the British army against Russia as con- 
trary to American and international law, and he had had to 
hear the affront of the dismissal of the Biitish minister to 
AYa.sliington on this occasion by the government of the United 
States 

To American bumptiousness in her previous relations with 
Great Britain, the objectionable American tariff was added as 
, a furtlier cause of dislike Mounting higher with almost every 
\ president, the American tariff schedules excluded many English 
\ goods from the United States markets The tariff was a pecul- 
* iaiiy northern institution , the southern states, exclusively agri- 
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cultural, were bitterly opposed to it. Moreover, the southern 
states supplied the spindles of Lancashire with the bulk of their 
cotton If they should succeed in wunning their independence 
from the union, they would unquestionably open their ports to 
British goods on a free trade basis, and there would be even 
greater assurance of the cotton supiily for British factories. 
It was possible to express tins matcridl concern for the inde- 
pendence of the South in phrases about states rights, the right 
of self-government, or what today would be called self-determina- 
tion Hence Palmerston and his supporters could look upon the 
cause of the South as a variant form of the nationalist move- 
ment with which they occasionally expressed so much sympathy. 
They refused to look upon the Civil War as a movement for the 
extinction of human slavery, as indeed it was not until Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation in 1863, but they were prevented 
from giving recognition to the South by the pressure of the 
public opinion of the British working classes Although the 
factory workers were very severely hit by the Union blockade 
of the Confederacy, which created a cotton famine in Lan- 
cashire and threw thousands of them out of employment, they 
were on the Northern side ; and, in the face of their fervid be- 
lief in the justice of the Union fight for liberty, Palmerston, 
Russell, and Gladstone did not move 
It must be kept m mind that, in spite of the personal sym- 
pathies of the members of the government, their official attitude 
was perfectly correct, except in the one ease of the Alabama 
affair. Moreover, in the actual incidents and events which 
created friction betwen the governments of Great Britain and 
the United States, the provocation was frequently supplied 
by the United States This is well illustrated by the first 
critical situation in the relations between the two countries 
which came in the spring of 1861 A United States warship, 
the San Jacinto, stopped a British mail steamer, the Trent, 
and took off two Southern commissioners, Mason and Slidell, 
who had embarked on the ship at Havana and were proceeding 
to London to represent the cause of the Confederacy The 
American action was clearly a violation of international law, 
and Palmerston and Russell might have brought on a war but 
for the restraining influence of Prince Albert, who pointed out 
that if the American government declared that Captain Wilkes 
of the San Jacinto had exceeded his instructions and released 
the commissioners, Great Britain could well be satisfied. The 
difficulty was surmounted by a declaration of the American 
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ambassador in tbe requisite terms and tlie release of the tiio 
commissioners. 

The enforcement of the Ameiiean blockade against the 
Southern porta served to keep alive British sympathy foi 
the South, as did various .speeches of Gladstone’s, "who declared 
on one occasion that Jefferson Davis, president of the Con- 
federacy, had made an aimy, had made a navy, and ivhat was 
more had made a nation. In consequence the British mvestois 
advanced immense sums to the Confederacy by way of war 
loans, and thus heljied the cause of the Scuth in a very material 
way. The money which the South borrowed in Great Biilam 
was spent there for war materials and equipment, some of which 
succeeded m running the blockade, and for the construction 
of commerce de.stroyers to prey upon American commerce Tlie 
most famous of these destroyers was the Alahavia Wliile she 
was building at Birkenhead, the American ambassador pro- 
tested that she was designed for use as a Confedeiate i aider in 
defiance of a British statute, the Foreign Enlistment act The 
case was brought befoie the law officers of the crown, hut before 
they gave their decision that she must he detained, she was 
allowed to slip out to sea Cliaile.s Francis Adams was so 
peremptory and threatening on this occasion that although 
the British government refused the American demand for com- 
liensation they learned to lespect Adams, and later yielded to 
hi.s demand to hold two Confedeiate rams, and, although they 
still talked about the impossibility of maintaining the American 
union, they did not recognize the South. Here in any ease 
Palmerston was unsuccessful in opening up a greater market for 
British goods through encouraging a free trade Confederate 
nation, but perhaps the purchasing power of the united Ameri- 
can nation, even under its tariff, became even larger than its 
disjointed halves could have been capable of with no tariff at 
all in one half. 

Palmerston made one final contribution to the middle classes 
during his carer m his enunciation of the doctrine of the obliga- 
tion of Great Britain to protect the persons and property of 
Englishmen m foreign countries. While this was his habitual 
practice, he gave mo.st concrete, dramatic, and jingoistic expres- 
sion to the idea in the ease of Don Pacifico Don Paeifleo was 
a Portuguese Jew who hud lived in Gibraltar, became a British 
subject, and opened a pawnshop or worse in Athens In an 
Easter demonstration in 1847, the Greek populace, outraged 
by some peculiarly crooked transaction, had sacked his house. 
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Instead of appealing to the Greek courts for redress, he claimed 
the protection of the British government Since this 'was only 
one of a number of rather high-handed proceedings on the 
pait of Greeks against British subjects and their property, 
Palmerston decided to intervene in most energetic fashion. He 
sent the British fleet to the Piraeus, the harbor of Athens, to 
press for a heavy indemnity, and with its help, the British 
minister in Athens extorted very severe terms from the Greek 
government including the payment of the outrageous sum of 
i30,000 to Don Paeifieo for his losses The French government 
had tried to intervene between Great Britain and Greece, and 
their ambassador in London was arranging a set of terms when 
the British on the spot had gone ahead as they had The Tory 
opposition to the government moved a vote of censuie in the 
House of Lords, which was followed by a counter resolution 
in the House of Commons that the principles of the government’s 
foreign pohey were “such as were calculated to maintain the 
honor and dignity of the country ” Palmerston made a masterly 
speech in defense of his policy, loading up to a peroration in 
which he asked the House to decide ‘ ‘ whether as the Roman in 
the days of old held himself free fiom indignity when he could 
say civis Romanus sum, so also a British subject in whatever 
land he may be shall feel confident that the watchful eye and 
strong arm of England will protect him from injustice and 
wrong ” Wlien Peel had heard the speech, he asserted that the 
House was proud of Palmerston, and Russell hailed him as 
a minister of England Palmerston got his vote, and Don 
Paeifieo got more money probably than he had lost , but, most 
important of all, the principle had been laid down that the 
' British government would look after and protect Biilish sub- 
, jects in their property rights abroad, even though it would do 
'little or nothing for its subjects at home Coming at a moment 
when foreign investment on a grand scale was just developing, 
the assertion of such a principle did much to reassure men with 
capital to invest to seek foreign fields. 

In 1865 Palmerston died, and his death was the end of a 
period. For many years past Palmerston’s methods and policy 
had been opposed in various quarters The court disliked him 
i because of his anti-German tendencies and because he seemed 
i to disregard the monarch too completely In 1848 Victoria 
' spoke of his dispatches as “bitter as gaU and doing great harm,” 
and several years afterward, in 1850, the Queen made an attempt 
to compel Palmerston to show her all dispatches which he re- 
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ceived and to transmit nothing in her name to foreign courts 
without hex first having seen it Although he promised to do as 
Victoria desired, he constantly offended m spite of his promise. 
Palmerston’s policy of intervention in European affairs early 
awakened oppo.sition from another quarter, from the followers 
of Cobden and Ins fiee-trade enthusiasts They insisted that 
British business had outgrown Europe and that, beyond main- 
taining peace and security for British rights, the British gov- 
ernment had no concern in Eiiiopcan politics. Tins point of 
view was finally aecexited hy the leaders of both political parties 
in the years after Palmerston’s death, even though sentimental 
considerations and practical economies soon made the professions 
of both Gladstone and Disraeli futile More broadly, the death 
of Palmeiston was the end of the Whig era The middle manu- 
facturing class w'as still dominant in the next third of the 
century, but the working class was knocking on the gates to ask 
for such a share of power and control as was never contemplated 
by the Palmerstonian philosophy. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE MID-VICTORIAN PROSPERITY AND THE REVIVAL 
OP IMPERIALISM, 1865-1902 

Tlie governments which controlled Groat Biitain in tins peiiod weie the 
ministries led by 

Loid Palmerston and Loid Eussell (Whig), (1859) -1866 

Lord Derby and Benjamin Diaiaeh (f'onsorvalii e), 1866-1868 

William £1 Gladstone (Liberal), 1868-1874 

Benjamin Disraeli (Conservatiie), 1874-1880 

William E Gladstone (Liberal), 1880-1885 

Lord Salisbury (Conseivative), 1885-1886 

William E Gladstone (Liberal), (February to August) 1886 

Lord Salisbury (Conseivativa), 1886-1892 

William E Gladstone and Lord Eosebery (Liberal), 1892-1895 

Lord Salisbury (Conservative), 1895-1902 

Willie a large share of the output of industiy in the middle 
of the nineteneth century remained in the hands of the middle 
and manufacturing classes, a considerable part of the incre- 
ment was distributed among the working classes in various ways. 
This was done first through higher wages and shorter hours, 
which spread employment among more workers. Wages rose in 
the case of London artisans, for instance, from 28 shillings a 
week in 1833 to 36 shillings in 1867 and 40 shillings m 1897 ; 
in the ease of unskilled town laborers from 14 shillings in 
1833 to 20 shillings in 1867 and 25 shillings in 1897 , in the 
ease of the agricultural laborers from 10 shillings and 6 pence 
in 1833 to 14 shillings in 1867 and 16 shillings in 1897. The 
gains were even greater than the advances indicated by the 
money wage figures, since prices fell sharply during the nine- 
teenth century. On the basis of 100 in 1900 prices were 235 
in 1800. By 1852 they had fallen to 108 Between 1812 and 
1873, they ro.se again to 148 because of the heavy inve'imeui, 
of capital in railroads and similar enterprises at home and 
abroad which were not immediately productive, bid a'' ei 
1874 they declined again, reaching the low level of 80 in 1896 
As a result of these price changes, real wages advanced al iea'it 
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100 per cent during the century, so that the working man 
could buy at least twice as much goods with the same wages 
in 1900 as he could in 1800 

The workingman’s progress is well illustrated by the increased 
use of certain staple articles, as shown by the British census 
reports. Between 1840 and 1886 the average annual pei capita 
consumption of ham and bacon rose from .01 pounds to 11 95 
pounds , of cheese from 1 05 pounds to 7 17 pounds, of nee from 
.9 pounds to 10 75 pounds, of wheat flom from 42 47 pounds 
to 185 76 pounds, of sugar from 15.21 pounds to 65 96 pounds, 
of tea from 1 22 pounds to 4 87 pounds , and of tobacco from 
.86 pounds to 142 pounds The consumption of spirits re- 
mained the same, and the consumption of beer fell from 27 78 
gallons to 26 61 gallons These figures probably represent the 
most extraordinary possibility of advance in living standards 
for the working class in all English history Not only were 
wages higher and prices lower, but employment was more con- 
stant; theie was less competition between the workers themselves 
for jobs, and the working day was shorter in the latter part than 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. 

These boons were won for the working class, in part at least, 
through factory legislation During the first third of the nine- 
teenth century the unfettered competition between adult men 
and women and children had completely demoralized the adult 
male worker and introduced the family wage in place of the 
earnings of the head of the family as the means of supplying 
a family ’s needs The early nineteenth century saw the suprem- 
acy of the doctrines of Icuissez-faire, which maintained the bene- 
fits of competition to society and upheld freedom of contract as 
the most inalienable of rights. In the face of laissez-faire it was 
difficult to urge any convincing intellectual argument for the 
restriction of competition between workers by legislation, even 
though this was the only method of securing a necessary re- 
form Appeals to the duty of society to the individual would 
have been in vain in an age which denied such duties and be- 
lieved all social interference with the individual mischievous. 
But the proponents of the limitation of competition skillfully 
appealed to the emotional feelings of pity and terror, which they 
aroused by the recitals of the wrongs of the factory children and 
mine ivomen, and fought their battle behind the sentimental 
smokescreen of the woes of the weak and defenseless children 
and women. The shorter day was demanded consciously to 
create more jobs for more men, and so still further limit compe- 
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tition. At tlie same time, legislation for tlie shorter clay did not 
concern itself directly with the hours of men’s work, but fixed 
those of women, young persons and children, and, because it 
was found unprofitable to operate factories with the men only at 
work after the ivomen, young persons, and children had left, 
the adult man’s day approximated to that of the protected 
classes. This was, of course, the purpose of such legislation, 
but the direct approach to the problem of limiting the man’s 
working day could not be taken because of the laissez-faire 
beliefs of the members of Parliament Since an adult man’s 
first right was freedom of contract, he could not be prevented 
from contracting to work as long as he pleased. The argument 
in the ease of women and children ivas again overcome by the 
emotional appeal No amount of intellectual conviction about 
freedom of contract could stand against Hood’s So7ig of the 
Slnrt, or Elizabeth Barrett’s Gt*y of the Children 

“Do you tear the children weeping, O my brothera, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years? 

They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others 
In the country of the free ' ' 

It is also worth while noting that the Conversatives were much 
more kindly disposed to factory legislation than the Whigs, and 
some of the greatest names in the history of factory legislation, 
such as that of Lord Shaftesbury, were those of Tories They 
still had traditions of the duty of the upper classes to the 
poor, which Disraeli had tned to revive in his Tory Democracy 
movement as a young man. Moreover, after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, they were eager to revenge themselves on the Whig 
factory magnates by enacting factory legislation. 

Factory legislation, which began in 1802 and continued to 
be passed throughout the century, was designed to meet con- 
ditions as they developed There was never a carefully medi- 
tated program The acts were appLed first to cotton factories 
only, but in 1833 they were extended to other textile factories, 
m 1842 to the mines, between 1845 and 1864 to nontextile 
processes, and m 1867 to workshops as well as factories In 
1864 the idea of the dangerous trade was put forward to justify 
extension of state control and, since that time, most extensions 
have been on that ground. Under the acts children were ex- 
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eluded from factories and workshops below certain ages, young 
persons and women were limited to certain numbers of hours a 
week, and certain important provisions for health and protec- 
tion from injury by machinery were introduced. 

A powerful influence in securing this sort of legislation and in 
wmmng increases of money wages was the organized activity 
of the working classes in trade unions These working class 
associations developed most rapidly after 1848 and took the 
foimi of amalgamated societies of skilled artisans with central- 
ized administration and benefit society features They estab- 
lished libraiies and reading rooms amoug the workers, formed 
classes for mutual instruction, printed magazines, and carried 
on negotiations with employers for shorter hours and higher 
wages Above all, they substituted collective bargaining of all 
the workers through a representative for the bargaining of the 
weak and helpless individuals, they attempted to reduce the 
labor supply through limitation of apprentices and assisted emi- 
gration of surplus workers , and, as their most effective weapon to 
compel employers to come to terms,’ 'they used the strike, the 
concerted withdrawal of labor from work until their demands 
were met Formed to secure the compulsory maintenance of liv- 
ing standards by the limitation and withholding of work, the 
trade unions were a flat denial of the reliance upon complete 
and full competition as the best means of securing the greatest 
good for all persons and classes and of society as a whole 
Trade unions were consequently detested by the manufacturing 
and governing classes, and du:j|ing the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth centiuy they were actually illegal Even though given a 
grudging right to exist in 1824 and 1825, they still worked 
under serious disabilities, since the judges insisted upon re- 
garding them as various sorts of conspiracies or criminal com 
bmations in restraint of trade, whenever they attempted to go 
beyond mere negotiation with employers in determining wages 
and hours Judges were just a little too eager to stretch the 
law to punish trade unions when they resorted to the strike 
to warrant giving the judiciary an entirely clean bill of health 
on their attitude At last one judge hit upon a device which 
seemed to threaten the end of trade unions altogether He held 
that, since they were illegal combinations in restraint of trade, 
their constitutions were nonenforceable contracts, and they 
could not sue their own otfleers who chose to embezzle their 
funds. At almost the same time the explosion of a can of gun- 
powder in a trade unionist’s house in Sheffield had deeply stirred 
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the English public against ti-ade unions and resulted in a 
pai’liamentary investigation of trade unionism by a royal com- 
mission, which recommended that, while trade unions should be 
allowed to remain, they should be put under most restrictive con- 
ditions. Gladstone -was Piime Minister at the moment, at the 
head of a Liberal government He had a vehement belief in 
laksez-faire and freedom of contract and would have been glad 
to see the trade unions ended altogether In 1870 the gov'ern- 
ment introduced a bill into Parliament which gave the unions 
a legal status, but contained a clause codifying the law of con- 
spiracy in such inclusive terms that any act which might lead to 
a strike was criminal The utmost the unions could do was to 
have the bill divided into two parts, one legalizing unions and 
protecting their funds, the other practically forbidding all trade 
union activity The second act, the Criminal Law Amendment 
act, worked intolerable injustice In South Wales seven women 
went to jail for saying “Bah ' to a blackleg or scab In London 
the gas stokers were put inio jail simply for preparing to go on 
a strike The trade unionists agitated earnestly for a repeal of 
this law, and in the election of 1874 the Conservatives under 
Disraeli, true to their policy of helping the poor, promised to 
repeal the law if they came into otBee. The labor vote, which 
had been granted in 1867 as will be described later in this 
chapter, went to the Conservatives and was partly responsible 
for the defeat of the Liberals. Gladstone was turned out, and 
the trade unions won, in 1875, a status which seemed to them 
satisfactory until destroyed by new legal decisions early in the 
twentieth century 

The trade unions gave the working classes not only organiza- 
tion through which to deal with their employers, but a means of 
influencing public opinion and Parliament in their interests. 
The new amalgamated societies had their central offices in 
London, and their highly trained secretaries came into frequent 
contact with each other Gradually, in the 1860 's, a little group 
was formed known as the Junta composed of men of great 
ability, William Allan, Secretary of the Engineers, Robert 
Applegarth, Secretary of the Carpenters, Daniel Guile, of the 
Iron Pounders, Edwin Coulson, of the Bricklayers, and George 
Odger, of a small union of highly skilled workers on women’s 
shoes They came to dominate the trade union world, giving 
the working cla.ss for the first time genuine working class leader- 
ship to take the place of the direction of middle class sym- 
pathizers Among them they evolved a working class policy 
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wMcli -was bigger and broader than the mere question of wages, 
concerned with iiolitical reform, the franchise for workingmen, 
new factory and mine legislation, national education for the 
working classes, and legalization of trade union activity There 
were also the Trades Councils, which were local trade com- 
mittees in every large city, composed of the representatives of 
aU local trades, to secure the general good The Trades Council 
of London was especially important and, under the leadership 
of the Junta, it did a great deal to secure the extension of the 
franchise to the working class in 1867 and to change the in- 
equitable Master and Servant law which punished a servant for 
breach of his contract by imprisonment and a master by a fine. 
Finally there was the Trade IJmon Congress, called into existence 
by the Junta in 1871 to protest against Gladstone’s attempt to 
destroy trade unions. This assembly has continued to meet every 
year since that time and has been the body by which working 
class policy has been formulated and directed ever since 
The mid-Victorian prosnerity re ached Ji s anog e e in G lad- 
stone ’s first mini stry, 186 8-1874 Many classes shared in the 
"marvelous wealth v^iicE'England’s factories were turning out, 
but the largest shares went to the manufacturers and entre- 
preneurs on the one hand, and the sin, md, organized factory 
workers on the other Their increased control of England’s 
wealth meant, of course, more power and influence in national 
life, which fonnd the clearest political expre,ssion in this first 
ministry of Gladstone Gladstone himself symbolized the victory 
of the manufacturing interests over the Whig aristocracy in the 
Liberal party, and his advance to be Prune Minister m a Liberal 
government typified the ascendancy of the northern and western 
manufacturers in the control of the state 

The workers won political recognition for their new posi- 
tion 111 the Reform hill of 1867, by which the franchise was 
extended to the factory workers Ever since the failure of 
Chartism in 1848, the factory workers had been eager for the 
grant of the vote through regular parliamentary process 
Various bills to change the franchise were actually introduced 
into Parliament by both Conservatives and Whigs or Liberals 
from 1852 onward, three of them by Lord John Russell, m keep- 
ing with perfunctory pledges which he had given Russell him- 
self, however, had no interest m his hills, and Palmerston’s oppo- 
sition to any change from the principles of 1832 had prevented 
the Whigs from doing anything. The Conservatives, willing 
enough to help the workers, did not believe them capable of 
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voting and were cliiefly concerned in a measure of their own 
m 1859 to give the vote in the counties to clergymen, lawyers, 
and other professional men of conservative leanings who could 
not qualify under the property clauses of the act of 1832 After 
the magnificent exhibition of self-control winch the worhera 
showed during the famine conditions brought about by the stop' 
page of the cotton trade during the American Civil War and 
the generally better political sense which they exhibited in 
contrast with the upper classes, this argument of their in- 
competence could no longer be advanced The trade unions, 
led by the Junta, began a vigorous campaign for the extension 
of the franchise to workingmen in the towns As Gladstone 
pointed out to the working classes of the towns, they had five- 
twelfths of the income of the country and only one-seventh of 
the electoral power, and with their working class organization, 
power of agitation, skill in presenting their case, and above all 
their new wealth, they could not be refused In view of the 
inevitable extension of the franchise to them because of their 
new economic power, leaders in both parties fell over each other 
to give them the right to vote, though the ranlc and file, duller 
witted, held back. 

In 1866 Lord Russell sanctioned the introduction of a half- 
hearted measure extending the franchise to about 400,000 ad- 
ditional persons, but it commanded no enthusiasm and was actu- 
ally opposed by a part of the party called the Adullamites, who, 
still believing in the principles of 1832, revolted and went into 
the opposition With the fall of the Liberal ministry, a Con- 
servative ministry nnder Lord Derby with Benjamin Disraeli 
as his leader in the House of Commons came into office Mean- 
time, the working class demand for the vote had risen to great 
proportions and although even many of the Conservative 
leaders were reluctant to take the step, Disraeli declared that 
if the country would have reform, they might as well remain 
m office and give it to them So the Conservative party, to 
‘'dish the WTiigs,” took “the leap in the dark,” “shot Niagara,” 
and gave all householders in the towns, that is the factory 
workers, the franchise and at the same time made certain, 
change in the distribution of the seats. The bill, however, was 
not strictly a Conservative measure, since it was amended out 
of all semblance of its original form by Gladstone and certain 
advanced Liberals called “The Tea Room Party ” Conse- 
quently, both parties could claim credit for the measure. Soon 
after its passage Lord Derby resigned office and Disraeli he- 
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came Prime Minister in Lis place for the first time. He had, 
however, only a minority in the House of Commons, and when 
the Liberal split of 1866 was healed, he was forced to consent 
to a general election in 1868 In the election of 1868 the newlv 
enfranchised voters threw in their lot with the Liberals and 
helped make Gladstone Prime Minister at the head of a Liberal 
cabinet. But so little were they committed to the Liberals that 
in 1874, disgusted by Gladstone’s uncompromising laissez-faire 
doctrinananism and his hostility to trade unions, they voted Con- 
servative and helped oust 61ad.stone 

One of the first important working class gams, won through 
their new political impoitanee, was the Forster Education act 
of 1870, providing a system of schools for the education of the 
working classes. English upper class education, conducted 
through the famous “public schools” (corresponding to private 
schools in America), such as Eton, Harrow, St Mary’s Win- 
chester, and Rugby, and through the ancient universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, was considered very satisfactory But 
up until 1870 there was no national system of public education in 
state-supported and state-controlled schools for the masses of 
the population. There were some schools for the poor founded 
by private organizations, such as the “British and Foreign 
School Society” and the “National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Church of England ’ ’ Since 
1833, moreover. Parliament was making grants of money to aid 
schools established by such voluntary societies, beginning with 
£20,000 in 1833 and lising to over £400,000 in 1870 These 
schools were, however, inadequate in number In Manchester, 
for example, 16,000 out of 65,000 children had no schools to 
which they might go ; in Liverpool out of 80,000 children, 40,000 
went to government-aided schools, 20,000 went to schools which 
were so low in their .standards that they could not qualify for 
government aid, and 20,000 had no schools at all In the country 
as a whole 2,000,000 cliildren out of 4,300,000 of school age were 
not m school and, of the rest, 1,000,000 were in schools which 
could not qualify for state aid. 

Moreover, instruction given in such voluntarily established 
schools for the poor was liable to suffer from the aristoeratic 
notion that genuine education for the poor was undesirable. 
“A poor boy’s education,” said a contemporary authority, “is 
reading and writing . . It is idle to expect that the demands 

of aetiA'e life will let you ordinarily give him more than this 
You cannot give the poor boy an education You cannot ordinar- 
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ily do more tlian give him this key, and we must limit our ideas 
of what constitutes ’a poor boy’s education accordingly ” It 
was taken for granted that the education of the poor was that 
of an inferior social class which was destined to remain inferior, 
and after all, education was sufficient if continued from three 
to eleven or twelve years of age, when the child had ai lived at 
the proper age (physically speaking) for labor. The aim was 
to ground children in the principles of religion and enable them 
to learn to read and write with tolerable ease and cipher well 
enough for the purposes of their condition in life 

The grant of the franehise to the working classes in 1867 made 
it necessary to heed their demand for better educational facili- 
ties for their children and even, fiom the upper class point of 
view it was seen that “we must educate our masters ” In 1870, 
consequently, the government, spurred on by Mr W E Forster, 
vice-president of the council, who had a genuine interest in 
education, introduced its education act Any attempt to sup- 
plant the existing voluntary schools entirely would have met 
the most bitter opposition of the Church of England, which 
supported most of the voluntary schools in England through the 
National Society, and their opposition was powerful enough to 
defeat such a measure. Moreover, it would have put an ex- 
cessive expenditure upon the country to make a clean sivcep 
and duplicate already existing schools It was, therefoi'e, de- 
cided “to fill up the gaps,” which meant, in essence, to divide 
England into school distiicts, and, wherever a voluntary school 
was not already in existence or was not built within one jmar, a 
school board vas to be created to build and maintain a school, 
called a board school, through parents’ fees, local taxes, and 
parliamentary grants These schools were, however, neither 
free, secular, nor compulsory While universal compulsion was 
a desirable goal, it was not adopted at fiist Each school board 
could, if it chose, require attendance of all children between 
the ages of five and thirteen years, and only during the next 
ten years was direct compulsion introduced Pees were re- 
quired from parents who could afford to pay, and they were 
not abolished until 1891 Religious instruction of nonseetarian 
character was provided for, with a conscience clause, under 
which such instruction was to be given only at fixed hours, and 
parents objecting to it might withdraw their children from 
school during those hours Moreover, the Porster act did not 
give England a completely nationalised secondary educational 
system, since the existing voluntary schools remained and pres- 
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ently began, to envy tbe larger income of the board schools 
and to clamor for tbe right to levy local taxation. In spite 
of aU its defects, the Forster act was a remarkable advance 
Male illiteracy fell from 19 4 per cent m 1870 to 1 4 per cent 
in 1904, and, while English working class education wa.s not * 
comparable to tliat of the United States or Germany, it was 
vastly better under the act than it had been before 

Gladstone ’s first mmisti-y was marked by many other reforms 
of a more general nature It not only marked the ascendancy 
of the manufacturing interests and the recognition of the work- 
ing class as sharing in political powei, but it also achieved many 
changes which affected every part of the empire and every class 
in it England was rich enough to abolish old abuses, to reform 
or discaid outworn institutions, and to correct ancient wrongs 
Gladstone himself was particularly concerned with the problem 
of Ireland which was in aimo.st constant disorder, misery, and 
wretehednG.ss On his assuifiption of office he declared that his 
mission was to pacify Ireland The Ii eland problem, to use 
Glad.stoiie’s figure, was a Upas tree with three poisonous 
branches, the irrsh land, the Irish church, and Irish education, 
which he must cut off The details of his Irish program will 
be considered in the chapter on Ireland In refoims along other 
lines, imprisonment for debt was abolished in 1869 In 1870 
competitive examinations for civil service positions were ex- 
tended to all departments except the Foreign Office In 1870- 
1871 the military system was reformed through the introduction 
of short term enlistments and the abolition of the purchase of 
commissions. In 1871 the religions tests for admission to degrees 
at the imiversities of Oxford and Cambridge were abolished , in 
the same year four days each year were set aside as Bank 
Holidays In 1872 the seciet ballot to take tbe place of public 
voting was introduced, and public bouses were required to close 
at 12 P M m London and 11 P hi. in the country Tbe Su- 
preme Court of Judicature act of 1873 and later acts united 
the courts of the Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, Common Pleas, 
Chancery Probate and Divorce, Admiralty, and Bankruptcy 
into one supreme court with two branches and several divisions, 
to expedite justice and make impossible in tbe future the long 
delays in justice which ,had been so graphically portrayed by 
Dickens m Bleai House Great and higli-timcd a.s these reforms 
were, they were made too abundantly to suit many people 
Gladstone hurt one vested interest after another , his Irish pol- 
icy, especially m the matter of Irish education, satisfied no one , 
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his project m 1874 to abolish the income tax and the sugar duties 
and make up then losses by eiitting the army and navy estimates 
and by inci easing- the deatli duties and the duties on spirits 
aiaiirfd “ilie tiade, ” the army, the navy, and many otlieis 
“The conntiy has made up ihs mind to close the career of plun- 
dering and blundering’’ wrote Disraeli, and in January, 1874, 
Gladstone and the Liberals fell 

The country was tired of rcfoims It was tired, too, of the 
rather inglorious, oi at any rate inactive, part Gladstone had 
played in the great events of the Praneo-Prussian War ot 1870- 
1871, by which the map of Europe had been remade It did not 
like the arbitration award in the matter of the claims of the 
United States for damages done to American commerce by the 
Alabama during the Civil War, under the terms of which Great 
Britain paid £3,250,000 to tlie United States. But fundamental 
in all tins caiping at the government was the first break in the 
long peiiod of prosperity, which came in 1873 Everyone saw 
how ineffective the innovations and reforms of the great ministry 
really were, irritating many important classes, and contributing 
nothing to the permanence of material prosperity 

The Break in the Mip- Victorian Prosperitt, and the 
Eevival op Imperialism 

The business depression of 1873 and the years which followed 
was attended by peculiar conditions, which must be understood 
to grasp the character of the international economic and political 
rivalries of the succeeding period The Praneo-Prussian War 
seemed the opportunity of British manufacturers While 
Prance and Germany were fighting, British producers expanded 
their factories to supply war materials to the belligerents and 
goods to the former customers of French and German makers. 
British exports rose from £190 million in 1869 to £256 million 
m 1872. After the war was ovei’, the Germans laid out a large 
part of the indemnity paid by Prance in building railroads, 
repairing fortresses, and constructing new buildings, and huge 
sums were spent m England for iron and steel for these puriioses. 
But" the payment of the indemnity crippled Prance, and its re- 
ceipt by Germany led to a rage of speculation, which resulted 
in widespread bankruptcy British manufacturers soon discov- 
ered that while the war took two groups of competitors out of 
the rimning, its aftermath was ruining two good customers 
British exports to Germany began to decline, and, since the 
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German crisis reacted on Austria, British business in Austria 
also suffered. 

In America the "West was rapidly opened up after the Civil 
AVar In a few years 30,000 miles of railroad, costing £10,000 
a mile, were built with capital drawn in large part from Great 
Britain But the excessively rapid development of the pro- 
ductive powers of the American AVest was not attended by a 
coi responding increase in consumption and use The new rail- 
roads, foi instance, were not used extensively enough to enable 
the payment of expenses or dividends, although they represented 
potentialities for the future and, consequently, banlnuptcies 
began m the United States in 1873, attended by a sharp fall in 
the American demand for British goods 

In Great Britain herself, the collapse of agriculture, predicted 
by speakers in the Corn Law debates of 1846, at last arrived 
In 1873 the harvests failed in England and, simultaneously, the 
bottom fell out of prices of agricultuial products with the be- 
ginning of heavy impoits of American wheat from the new 
wheat lands of the Mississippi Valley Grown on virgin soil in 
Iowa or Minnesota, American wdieat was almost a natural piod- 
uet as compared with English wdieat, raised on poor, unfertile 
soil with the help of intensive cultivation and heavy fertilization. 
It cost more for labor, fertilizer, and rent to grow ivheat in 
England than the American pioduct was sold for As a conse- 
quence half of the wheat gi owing area went out of cultivation 
in Great Britain, rents fell, and the agricultural classes from 
landlords down to laborers were forced to curtail their consump- 
tion and lessen their use of British goods 

In general, a period now set m of lessening demands for 
British products abroad and competition on unequal terms with 
British agriculture at home A cycle of serious trade depression 
brought to an end the glowing pro.sperity of the Mid-Victorian 
era British industry was more highly developed than it had 
ever been, but markets were closed to a greater or less extent 
m the older commercial areas of the United States and Europe, 
and even at home. The same situation held true for the industry 
of Germany and France. Manufacturers in every country 
wanted new markets and began to compete for them with the 
utmost vigor 

Africa, especially, seized upon the popular imagination as the 
possible dumping ground for European goods The extreme 
north and the extreme south of Africa were known and partly 
under European control long since, but the central and inteiior 
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regions of Africa were unknown as late as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century After 1850, however, a great deal of exxiloration 
was done by Germans, such as Ruppel and Burekliardt, by 
Prenchmen, such as Caille, and by Englishmen, such as Speke, 
Baker, and Livingstone Speke discoveied one of the sources of 
the Nile in 1858 in the great lake which he called Victoria Ny- 
anza , Sir Samuel Baker discoveied the source of the other branch 
of the Nile in Albert Nyanza in 1864 , and David Livingstone, a 
missionary, traced the course of the Zambesi and the upper 
Congo and explored the regions around Lake Nyassa and Lake 
Tanganyika between 1840 and 1873 On one of .Livingstone’s 
journeys he was thought lost or dead, and Henry M Stanley 
was sent out to find him. Europe was held breathless for months 
until Stanley found him and returned, and Africa had got on 
the front page Prencli, German, and British business houses 
expanded in the newly explored reaches of Africa At first they 
did business side by side, but presently they began to look for- 
ward to the possibilities of greater profit if their own nation 
should control the area in which they operated. 

Africa was, however, not only a new market for Euroiiean 
goods, it soon began to be regarded as a virgin field for the 
investment of capital. As Biitish, German, French, and Euro- 
pean industry in general was organized, the products were 
divided between the entrepieneur and capitalists who got sala- 
ries and dividends, and the workers who received wages Wages 
were fixed at such levels that the workers could not buy then- 
proportionate share of all goods produced, and the entrepreneurs 
and capitalists w-ere so few in number that they could not con- 
sume the whole share of the product of industry apportioned 
to them In other words, ther^was a certain surplus of uncon- 
sumed goods or capital available each year for investment. 
Some of this, of course, was used at home to impu-ove the existing 
factories and build new ones, but a great deal of this surplus 
could not find any profitable use at home to stimulate production, 
since there was no effective demand for the new goods which 
could be created by it It could have been used at home, had 
wages been raised It could have been used at home in the form 
of municipal and pubhe improvements on an extensive scale, 
such as the laying out of parks, boulevards, and the building of 
houses and public buildings, as has been done in the Umted 
States But Great Britain was an old civilization, it had a 
fabric which was not too impossible, and improvements not abso- 
lutely necessary were seldom made in those days. The retention 
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of such surplus capital at Lome under any other conditions than 
those of effective demand would have involved the shutting 
down of the factories which created the surplus goods in ques- 
tion, the fall of the interest rate, and declines in prices, and 
consequently its owners or their agents, the bankers, who con- 
trolled it, sought to eieate effective demand through investments 
.abroad This had been true foi a long time, and the heavy 
British investments in American railroads ever since their be- 
ginning represent one use of the surplus Such investments, it 
must be remembered, actually took the form of the export of 
British goods When the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad borrowed 
money in England, individual Englishmen bought Baltimore and 
OIiio stock, but what actually came to America was locomotives, 
rails, and railway material 

Another way of putting tlie matter, not quite so clear perhaps, 
is that British prosperit 3 '’ and industrial development were 
bound up witli foreign trade British industry could be kept 
runmng on full time to capacity only if foreign countries took 
large amounts of British goods, paying for them not with other 
goods or gold, but with bonds and slocks In the period after 
1873, however, English, French, and German bankers all had 
surplus capital to invest in competition with each other, tlie 
older areas of investment in the United States, South America, 
Russia, and Turkey (all of which were affected by the general 
business depression of the seventies) no longer afforded good 
openings, and the investors turned to Africa The French had 
long been making investments in Egypt akin to those made in 
American railroads by the British, and between 1859 and 1869 
they built the Suez Canal as a means of using and investing 
some of their surplus 

But cruder and crasser methods of capital investment were 
already in vogue there on the part of Europeans, made possible 
by the lavishness and extravagance of the ruling Khedive Ismail 
In essence this sort of investment was merely the exchange of 
English, French, and German goods against Egyptian bonds, 
at high rates and large discounts Between 1863 and 1879 Ismail 
increased the national debt of Egypt from £3,000,000 to £89,- 
000,000, The kind of thing he used his money for is illustrated 
by the elaborate carnival which he gave on the occasion of the 
opening of the Suez Canal He invited the kings and princes 
of Europe to be his guests, and Eugenie, Empress of the French, 
was Queen of the Carnival To house his guests, he refurnished 
the palaces of Cairo with expensive European furniture (bought 
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out of a loan) , to feed tliem, he imported 3000 French chefs 
Tfith a complete outfit of PrencJi cooking apparatus (paid for 
out of a loan) , and to entertain them, he commissioned Verdi 
to unite Alda and assembled the most famous opera singers 
of Europe to sing it in the shadow of the Pyramids Eventu- 
ally, m November, 1875, he had borrowed so much that the 
bankers were getting afraid of their security and refused any 
further advances At this time Ismail drew out of his strong 
bos 176,602 shares of Suez Canal stock, which his father had 
received for the franchise of the Canal and, entrusting them to 
a secret agent, offered them to a French banlc. Disraeli, how- 
ever, made an offer on them and bought them for nearly £4,000,- 
000, and Ismail managed to keep on for several years longer. 
In 1879, however, he announced that he was banlcrupt 

The bankers of Great Britain, France, and Germany at once 
demanded that their g’oveinments help them to collect their 
money In 1876, the Khedive had already accepted various 
forms of European control to prevent the further exploitation 
of his country which might rum the security for loans already 
made. A Caisso de la Delta pubhqii& was erected to take charge 
of Egyptian finances and manage them for the benefit of the 
bankeis to whom money was due, English and French officials 
were added to the Egyptian ministry, and mixed tribunals were 
set up to examine claims against the government. Ismail cun- 
ningly created so much dissension among the various European, 
officials that he was able to escape from their restraint and dis- 
miss them and embark on new extravagances In consequence, 
in 1879, the powers took action The French and British gov- 
ernments united to force Ismail off his throne in favor of his 
young son and to set up a group of Anglo-French hankers to- 
run the finances of Egypt in their own interests Thus, to pro- 
tect these investments in Egypt, the British and French gov- 
ernments reduced the country to a kmd of subject status; and, 
when the Egyptians rebelled under Arahi Pasha three years 
later and the French hesitated, Great Britain crushed Arahi ’s 
revolt alone She then, occupied the country with her troops, 
appointed Sir Evelyn Baring, later Earl of Cromer, as resident 
adviser to the Khedive, and made Egypt to all intents and 
purposes a British colony 

It must be recognized that this whole development could 
never have taken place but for the excessive rottenness of the 
native Egyptian government, and the corruption of her ruling 
class On the whole, the imposition of western control in Egypt 
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put an end to a system of native misrule in the presence of 
■winch no decent life 'was possible for the mass of the Egyptian 
people, and it ■was soon possible for Earl Cromer to take real 
pride in the progress made by all classes under his enlightened 
control 



In the ■wilder parts of central coastal and interior Africa some- 
■what different methods of investment ■were required In these 
regions the object was to introduce the complete apparatus of 
modern civilization, railroads, roads, telegraph lines, electric 
lights, harbor works, and public buildings at one fell swoop, and 
to exploit mines and forests and plantations through heavy 
importations of materials from England Unlike the ordinary 
processes of exchange of goods for goods by merchants, such 
enterprises, to be most successful and most safe, involved the 
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monopolistic control of certain areas by the interested capitalists 
and banli:ers thiougli the backing of the home government and 
international sanction 

Pei haps the first man to recognize the possibilities of Africa 
for tins sort of development was Leopold, King of Belgium, 
who, in his private capacity, was a keen business man He 
saw the value of the Congo basin which Stanley explored, 
1874-1878, and forthwith used- his position as a king to advance 
his inteiests as a capitalist In 1876 he called a congress of 
European nations to “discuss the question of the exploration 
and the civilization of Africa and the means of opening up the 
interior of the continent to the commerce, industry, and scientific 
enterpi'ise of the civilized world,” and to extinguish slavery 
there. The International African Association was formed with 
its seat at Brussels, but Leopold alone among the rulers of 
Europe paid much attention to it He provided it with funds, 
he employed Stanley to organize a state in the Congo basin 
through treaties with the natives , and, in the Congress of Berlin, 
in 1885, he secured the recognition of the Congo Free State 
as a neutral international territory with himself as king AVhen 
the various sham associations finally disappeared, Leopold stood 
forth as the owner and exploiter of the Congo with a monopoly 
of trade, raw materials, and constiuction m the counti*y, which 
he used for himself and his friends 

Capitalists who were not sovereigns like Leopold soon em- 
barked in similar schemes of investment on a large scale in vari- 
ous parts of Africa, but, instead of getting international con- 
gresses to guarantee their monopolies, they secured recognition 
from their own governments, which in turn came to understand- 
ings with the other governments of the world on the matter. 
Thus Sir William Mackinnon and his associates, known as the 
British Ea.st Africa Company, took up British East Africa ; Sir 
George Goldie and his group got Nigeria, Cecil Rhodes and the 
British South Africa Company opened up Rhodesia It is worth 
noting that wherever a group of British capitalists planned large 
scale investment in some uncivilized area in Africa, — and the 
same thing is true in detail in the ease of German capitalists, — 
the British government acted to secure international recognition 
of British interests by creating the area a British colony. But 
it is also true that m many areas where there were no large 
British mteiests, the British government refused to annex the 
territory; and the same is true of the German government 
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The Populaeization op Imperialism 

The extension of the empire in Africa was the answer of the 
hanker and financier to the problem of how to restore prosperity 
to English business and end the long trade depression of the 
seventies and early eighties (1873-1885) This new interest in 
colonies among the bankers had powerful support among the 
aristocratic classes, who saw in every extension of the empire 
the creation of moie jobs for their sons as government officials 
This led John Stuart MiU to refer to the British empire as “a 
vast system of outdoor relief for the upper classes,” and an- 
other writer had the same thought when he insisted upon the 
value of colonies as providing employment “for these super- 
fluous articles of tlie present day, our boys ’’ The extension of 
the empire was also popular with the services, the aimy and 
the navy, because it was bound to increase opportunities for 
distinction and promotion, and it found zealous supporters 
among the armament firms, the shipbuilding companies, and the 
Boiler-makers’ Union, which is composed of men who work in 
the shipyards Finally, the biiUi of the English people was 
interested in the new empire, not through the economic approach, 
which seldom inspires men in the mass, but through the emo- 
tional appeal 

The genius who popularized the idea of imperialism and made 
the people eager to welcome every new spot of red on the map 
was Disraeli. Up until 1870 there was little popular interest in 
the empire and, indeed, between 1860 and 1870, even the intel- 
lectual classes were quite ready to let the empire go But as 
early as 1872, Disraeli with his cxtiaordiuary intuition of the 
trend of the future, or because the idea fitted in with his funda- 
mental philosophy, or because it was the policy best calculated 
to take the minds of the people off reforms at home, began to 
preach a revival of ‘ ‘ the sublime instinct of an ancient people. ’ ’ 
He held the aristocratic view that government should be the rule 
of the strong, the monarchy and the landed interest, for the 
protection of the poor and weak He did not believe in democ- 
racy, the rule of the mob, since that only resulted in confusion 
and disorder Just as the strong and wise should rule m Eng- 
land, so in the world they had a God-given mission to bring 
the blessings of good government to the more backward peoples 
of the earth His belief in imperialism was a corollary to his 
creed of aristocracy, and he systematically exploited “the 
sublime instinct of an ancient people,” the popular interest in 
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:*mpire, in order to turn the attention of the x^eople from a 
fiuther weakening of arifetociatie rule Ilis importance at thus 
juncture lies, in his ability to stir the emotional depths of Eng- 
lishmen by preaching the evangel of empire so that they were 
ready to accept the obligations and buidens which the annex- 
ations of new teiritories were soon to involve This was his 
outstanding achievement during his ministry when he succeeded 
Gladstone in 1874, that he made Englishmen eager to assume 
the lesponsibilities of impeiialism He provided the gospel and 
the necessary emotional boost to enable the real empire builders, 
Maekmnon, Goldie, Rhodes, and others to count on popular sup- 
port lu their own operations 

Disraeli’s direct material eontrihutions to the new imperialism 
were of less importance His practical interest in the empire 
was not strictly in line with the newest developments He was 
a good deal loss interested in Afiiea, the coming* colonial land, 
than in India, the most important colony of the period just 
ending In his foreign policy it was India and the a])proaches 
to India that he endeavored to secure, and it ivas in connection 
with his Indian policy that he aroused most popular enthusiasm 
In 1875 he pureliased the Suez Canal stock He did so because 
the Suez Canal was a most important link in the way to India, 
and he glorified his action in the phrase, “The Highway to 
India is now secure.” On January 1, 1877, new lustre was 
added to the British crown, which Liberals declared would 
eventually prove to be only electro-plating, by the proclamation 
of Victoria as Empress of India. 

In 1877 Russia declared war on Turkey in order to free the 
Serbians and Bulgarians and probably to bring herself nearer to 
her coveted possession of Constantinople through Serbia and 
Bulgaria which she would control During the war Great Brit- 
ain had stipulated that the Suez Canal, Egypt, the Persian Gulf, 
and the route to India were not to be brought within the scope 
of Russian operations, and Russia had stated that she had no 
designs on Constantinople At the end of the war, however, 
Russia imposed the treaty of San Stephano on Turkey, which 
left almost nothing of Turkey in Europe, and placed Russia in 
control of the Balkans through her proteges, Serbia and Bul- 
garia Disraeli, now Lord Beaconsfield, was violently alarmed 
for the safety of the road to India and demanded that the treaty 
of San Stephano be revised in a general European congress. 
This was held in Berlin in 1878 Although Great Britain and 
Russia had settled their discords between them by a secret 
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have determined not to -svillidraw the garrisons and Europeans, 
but to establish order and settled government and to remain 
there until that was done Recognizing the difficulties of the 
task once he reached the Sudan, Gordon called for British 
troops to come to his aid, and presently England was horri- 
fied to learn that Gordon was shut up in Khartum The public 
clamored for a relief expedition, but Gladstone was undecided. 
Gordon was “surrounded, ’ but not hemmed in, who should 
command the lelieving force* by which route should it proceed 
to Khaitum’ Months were wasted Gordon was cut off on 
May 26, 1884, it was September 1, 1884, befoie AVolseley, the 
commander of the relief expedition, was able to leave England , 
it was January 17, 1885, before the relief expedition formed 
contacts with the Mahdists On January 28, 1885, the first 
detachments of British troops reached Khartum to find Gordon 
dead two dajss before and the famine-stiieken population turned 
over to massacre. 

Anger, dismay, and grief filled England when the news of 
Gordon’s death was received on February 5, 1885 He be- 
came the popular hero The Queen openly showed her grief. 
The House of Lords voted censure on the government, and the 
Commons rejected such a vote by the barest majority of 14. 
Gladstone was forced to take up a policy of “smashing the 
Mahdi,’’ and the country wa.s quieted by a good deal of blood- 
letting and .slaughter of Arab.s before the government again 
decided for the present to withdraw from the Sudan altogether 
In this wise the new imperialism of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century was evolved and made popular It was an at- 
tempt to solve the problem of the re.storation of prosperity 
after the hard times of the 1870 ’s and early 1880 's, and m a 
sense it was successful. The new colonies did afford outlets for 
enormous capital sums, and thus served to start the British 
factory working again at full time. 

Closely tied up with the desire to monopolize colonial areas 
for capital investment was the kindred desire to monopolize the 
markets in Great Britain for British manufacturers and agri- 
culturalists through a high protective tariff excluding foreign 
goods Many books and economic tracts both in favor of and 
against the question of a reversal of England’s free trade policy 
were written during the middle 1880 ’s, and there was a wide- 
spread discn.s.sion of the advantages of a protective tariff The 
landowners and farmers particularly de.sii'ed the impo.sitiou of a 
high protective tariff to protect them from the deluge of cheap 
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American wheat. On the other hand, many manufacturers who 
had grown prosperous under free trade were so wedded to that 
policy that they refused to consider any reversal of the decision 
of 1846. The Conservative party would in all probabdity have 
adopted a protective tariff policy but for the fear ot the agri- 
cultural laborers who had just been given the vote in a new 
franchise act, the Eeform bill of 1884 Since the country laboi ers 
formed a most important voting element in the Conservative 
party, it was dangeions to alienate them by any move which 
would have increased the price of food. Protection remained, 
however, in the back of the heads of many Conservatives and, 
when the twentieth century had scarcely begun, it was actually 
made a part of the Conservative party ’s program 

Imperialism in Praocige, a Concrete Example 

The way in which the schemes of capitalists to secure the safest 
and greatest possibilities tor investment operations worked to- 
gether with the imperialist enthusiasm and generous idealist 
emotion of the general mass of the people, who had not the 
slightest glimmer of the economic interests involved, to force 
the hand of the government to extend the empire is shown in 
the most complete way by the annexation of the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State to the British Empire 

South Africa was originally settled by the Dutch, as part 
of Holland’s colonial empire, but, during the Napoleonic wars, 
it was annexed by Greai Britain to keep it from falling into 
Napoleon’s hands after Ins subjugation of Holland When the 
peace was made in 1815, Great Britain kept it, compensating 
Holland with a large sum of money The English government 
at the Cape soon began to irritate the Boers, as the Dutch settlers 
were called, by giving the natives civil rights, by abolishing 
slavery, by the introduction of English into the law courts, and 
by the organization of centralized administration Many Boers 
were so dissatisfied that in 1836-1838 they “treklied” or migrated 
into Natal, into the region across the Orange River, and that 
across the Vaal River. The British government refused to 
recognize the separation of Natal from the empire and in 1843 
declared it annexed to Cape Colony The Orange River and 
Transvaal colonies were, however, disregarded and in 1852 the 
Transvaal and in 1854 the Orange River colonies were recognized 
as independent. 

In 1876 Lord Carnarvon, the colonial secretary, sent Sir Bartk 
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Prere to the Cape as High Commissionei* to carry through a 
scheme of federation among the British colonies In the next 
year, disturbed by the laivless conditions on the bordeis of the 
British colonies m the Tiansvaal, Carnarvon sent out Bir 
Thcophilus Shepstone to sound the Dutch on the subject of 
confederation and to invite them to come under the British 
flag Shepstone, imbued ivitii the new passion for empire, pro- 
claimed the annexation of the Tiansvaal without even asking 
the sentiments of the Dutch, and, though he had gone beyond 
his orders, Carnarvon backed him up and declared the act 
irrevocable Shortly afterward Sir Baitle Prere provoked the 
cruel and able Cetcwayo, King of the Zulus, by demanding that 
he accept a British resident and reform his bloodthirsty mili- 
tary system Freie so far exceeded his instructions that the 
majority of the cabinet wanted to recall him, but Beaconsfield 
supported him, and he was merely censured In the Zulu war 
which resulted the Boers would have been destroj^ed hut for 
British protection, and it seemed reasonable that they should he 
willing to remain in the empire They were not, however, and 
prepared to oust the British by force They found support 
in the election speeches w’liieh Gladstone made m 1880, when he 
said, “If Cyprus and the Transvaal were as valuable as they 
are valueless, I would repudiate them because tliey are obtained 
by means dishonorable to the character of the country ” 

When Gladstone took office after the election, he nevertheless 
decided to continue Prere in South Africa, much to the disgust 
of the extreme Liberals in his own party, and when he yielded 
to them and recalled Prere, he still determined to stay in the 
Transvaal The Boers armed and soon held the British garri- 
sons beleaguered Sir George Colley, governor of Natal, col- 
lected all available forces against them and was twice badly 
beaten in Januaiy and February, 1881 When reenforeemenls 
came up, he determined to seize Majiiba Hill, dominating en- 
trenched Boer positions at Lang’s Nek Next day the Boers 
stormed the hill, and the British lost 20 officers and 266 men 
killed, wounded, and prisoners out of 554 men in their force. 
Colley himself was killed Majiiba Hill was only a skirmish, 
but a British column had been annihilated, and a British general 
killed The British pubbe was aroused and demanded angry 
retribution Gladstone wavered, to punish, the Boers would be 
“hloodguiltiness”; and negotiations, which had been under way 
when Colley decided to put all to the touch, were resumed In 
1881 the autonomy of the Boers in local affairs subject to the 
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suzerainty of the English crown was acloiowledged In 1884 a 
new convention was adopted restoring the title of South African 
Republic to the Transvaal and omitting all references to suze- 
rainty Tears afterward the British claimed that the omission 
had been accidental and Britain still exercised certain rights in 
the Transvaal, but the private papers of the Earl of Derby, who 
carried through the negotiations in 1884, have since revealed 
that he purposely omitted the phrase In all probability the 
South African Republic would now have been allowed to pursue 
its own pastoral rural existence with its 10,000 acre farms to 
provide for the children in the future, but for tlie discovery of 
gold in the country in the Witwaters Rand, in 1885, and the 
interest of Mr Cecil Rhodes in the matter 

Cecil Rhodes had already grown rich in the Kimberley dia- 
mond fields which had been discovered in 1871. Together with 
such men as Alfred Beit and Barney Barnato, he was at this time 
a member of a syndicate of international capitalists, which soon 
controlled the gold mines He now turned to politics and, 
having made thiee new gods for himself in Queen Victoria, the 
British empire, and the Anglo-Saxon race, he began to dream 
of a white empire in South Africa which should be completely 
British and should be connected with the northern African 
British empire in Eg3’’pt by the Cape to Cairo railroad In pur- 
suance of this great plan, and also to exploit the mineral con- 
cession at Bulawayo, which he had received from Lobenguela, 
chief of the Malabele, Rhodes, backed by powerful London busi- 
ness interests and social leaders, secured a charter from the 
British government, in 1889, establishing the British South 
Africa Company The company was given sovereign powers in 
that part of Africa which Rhodes modestly called Rhodesia 
The little Dutch states, the Orange Piee State and the South 
African Republic, found themselves surrounded by British terri- 
toiy and threatened by the dreams and ambitions and economic 
requirements of a very practical man 

The more sentimental considerations of a single empire, white, 
and British, in South Africa, were not so dangerous to the 
Boers as the fact that their contmued existence soon interfered 
seriously with the profits of Mr. Rhodes and his associates in 
the gold company. The Boers were Bible-reading Puritan 
farmers, hostile to mechanical civilization, except in such use- 
ful forms as sharpshooting rifles, with no interest in the gold 
which had been discovered in their country. They did endeavor, 
however, to get some of the profits of the gold mines a.« public 
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revenues. Tins they dad by a high import duty on goods used by 
the miners, by creating a monopoly of the sale of dynamite used 
for mining purpo.ses, and by a tax of five per cent on the net 
profits of the mines At the same time they declined to com- 
pel a reduction of rates on the Netherland lailioad rvliich ran 
from the mines to Delagoa Bay, the nearc.st seaport, and above 
all they absolutely refused to sanction compulsion, in the form 
of a head tax, to force the negroes to ivork in the mines The 
Boer piesident, Paul Kruger, may not have been adverse to 
light slavery on farms and in households, but he absolutely 
refused to be yiarty to any slavery m the mines with their com- 
pounds and ciueltie.s To be free of these disadvantages, Rhodes 
and his associates planned, in June, 1895, to overthrow the South 
African Republic 

Their plan was to organize discontent among the Uitlanders 
or foreigners living in the Souili African Republic, and foment 
revolution among them The material foi such an attempt was 
provided by the fact that Joliannesbmg, the mining center, was 
a city of 100,000 inhabitants, nearly all Uitlanders (foreigners), 
who were prevented by a law of 1800 from becoming Transvaal 
citizens except after extremely long terms of residence. Most of 
them were adventurers who had no interest in citizenship of 
any country, although some were genuinely aggrieved at their 
exclusion from political life, especially since they had to bear 
the burden of citizenship without the privileges Rhodes now 
began to stir up Uitlander opinion through the Johannesburg 
Leader, a newspaper which he founded, and through the 
Johanne,sburg Star, which he controlled, and he presently 
entered into an agreement with the Uitlander elements in Johan- 
nesburg to carry through a revolution there His design was to 
assist the “retormers” with the mounted police of the British 
South Africa Company, oust the Dutch government, and bring 
about the annexation of the South African Republic to the 
British empire At the last minute the Uitlanders decided that 
they had no wish to haul down the Boer flag merely to enter the 
British empire They leally wmnted to overthrow the existing 
government and remain independent with themselves in control. 
Consequently, Dr Jameson and 600 mounted police of the char- 
tered company met with no help when they rode across the 
frontiers of the Transvaal on December 29, 1895, and, after a 
brief resistance, less effective because of overissues of whiskey 
rations, they were captured by the South African police and 
handed over to the British High Commissioner who hurried up 
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to Pretoria to mediate m the matter. Jameson was tried and 
sentenced to 15 months imprisonment , Rhodes, who was at the 
time of the raid the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, resigned A 
parliamentary investigation was held in London and the follow- 
ing note of censure against Mr Rhodes adopted “Whatever 
justification there may have been for action on the part of the 
people of Johannesburg, there was none for the conduct of a 
lierson in Mr. Rhodes’s po,sitiou ’’ 

The r.aid itself, the trials of Dr Jameson and the leaders of 
the rebellion, and tlie iiailiamentary investigation in England 
let loose a mass of imperialist sentiment and aroused public 
interest in the Transvaal as nothing else could have done More- 
over, the whole incident had succeeded in involving the British 
government directly in the affairs of Mr Rhodes and the South 
African Republic While there ls no evidence that the British 
government w'as jirivy to Mr Rhodes's scheme before the raid, 
as the Boers believed, certain ministers, especially Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain, the colonial secretary, very warmly defended Mr. 
Rhodes afterward, and on the surface of things it looks as if 
Mr Rhodes now succeeded in enlisting the cooperation of Mr 
Chamberlain and the British government in his determination to 
annex the Boer state There is as yet no definite proof of this, 
but Mr Chamberlain’s moves during the next few years appear 
to be conscious plays in a game to get what Mr Rhodes wanted, 
through a war of conquest if necessary 

Public opinion in England, .stirred up by the Jameson raid, 
was now worked up to a pitch of intense excitement by de- 
tailed descriptions of the wrongs of the Uitlanders in being 
refused the franchise, the corruption of the Boer government, 
the outrages and atrocities of the South African police, and 
allegations of a widespread conspiracy against the British empire 
on the part of the corrupt Boer politicians Such stones went 
the rounds of the Cape pre,ss, reprinted in eight newspapers 
owned by Rhodes and his associates, gaining authority as they 
went, and were eventually reproduced in the English news- 
papers with all the appearance of truth which is given by repeti- 
tion The Boer government played Rhodes’s game by attempt- 
ing to muzzle the English press in its territory through the 
arrest of editors, one of the most unspeakable offenses in late 
nineteenth century free England , and by such stories and inci- 
dents the conscience of Great Britain was conquered and made 
ready and eager for a war 

Meantime, Mr Chamberlain had begun to interfere in the 
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iiiatter clin-ctly by sending Sir Alfred Milnei to South Afiica a-, 
a High Coxumi.ssioner He was an official of the most unbending 
type with a certain frigid iiunctiliousness wdiich in itself alarmed 
the Boers AVlien he demanded the franchise for the Uitlanders, 
the Boers were alarmed, especially because of a recent sjieech 
of ]Mr Rhodes in which he spoke of ‘ ‘ constitutional means ’ ’ to 
cairy out his projects, apparently meaning the annexation 
of the Transvaal through the votes of the Uitlanders. President 
Kruger was stubborn and obscurantist, he put himself m the 
wrong many times during the negotiations, but at last yieldetl 
on the subject of the franchise, provided that Great Britain 
drop the claim of suzerainty, which had been brought up, and 
give up the right to interfere m the internal affairs of the 
country Purther negotiations made no progress, and, when 
Chamberlain declared that the British government would itself 
in due course announce the terms of settlement, war broke 
out. 

During the war the imperialistic spirit leaehed the zenith 
of its development. A good many people were led, however, to 
question the value of imperialism m view of the loss of thousands 
of lives and the expenditure of £250 million Some of the best 
Englishmen w'eie rather alarmed by the excesses which the war 
spirit ealloJ. forth, especially the wild orgy of joy which follow'ed 
the relief of Mafeking, a garrison under Colonel Baden-Powell 
besieged by the Boers 218 days and relieved May 18, 1900 
Many more were shocked and alaimed by the horrible cruelties 
incident to the final subjugation. In 1902 Lord Kitchener under- 
took to clean up the straggling guerrilla commandoes still in the 
field. In order to deprive these bands of supplies and bases, he 
undertook to turn the country into a desert by burning every 
farm house and driving off all the stock The policy was success- 
ful, but many men in England asked whether it was worth it, 
and there was generally less enthusiasm for a repetition of such 
a measure when the ghastly facts became known in England. 
The net result of the whole matter was that Mr. Rhodes had 
liLS way, and both the Transvaal and the Orange River State 
were conquered and incorporated into the British empire, where 
their later history will be studied in another connection. 

The Beighteb Side op Imperialism 

Tn spite of the completely selfish impulses which led to the new 
colonial acquisitions of this peiiod, there was a brighter side 
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to the whole movement which must not he neglected In South 
Africa, for example, much may be said for the annexation of 
the two Dutch proAunces to the British empire Under the con- 
ditions which preAmil there, the negro races greatly outnumber 
the Europeans, and, if Avhite civilization is to survive in South 
Africa, the two peoples, the Dutch and the British, must not 
exhaust themselves in conflicts Avith one another, such as those 
which sapped their energies bcfoie their union In a more gen- 
eral way, British and Euiopean rule in the new colonial areas 
has led to progress m civilization and advances in the lives of the 
people The various forms of mechanical apparatus which the 
capitalists laid down m the new lands, such as roads, railroads, 
and harbor works, soon began the transformation of primitive 
societies In the British colonies, moreover, the colonial ad- 
ministrators liaA'e been men of high type, imbued with a desire 
for extending every possible benefit to the peoples over whom 
they rule. Slavery in its more primitive form has been abolished 
by them, ancient cruelties, such as flogging, have been banned, 
tribal wais ended, tropical diseases studied and checked, 
economic life, in the ease of the Sudan, stimulated by an elabor- 
ate system of state socialism, and peaceful development with the 
assurance of speedy and swift justice to the humblest savage 
made possible in many areas in which every imaginable wrong 
was formerly current 

Finally, it must be kept in mind that, as British society was 
organized in the nineteenth century, imperialism was one of 
the solutions of the problem of restoring prosperity after the 
crises of the seventies 

By the later 1880 ’s Englishmen could congratulate them- 
selves that the turn in the tide had come The well-being of 
the middle Victorian period was regained, England Avas again 
as prosperous as she had been in the middle years of the century 
Yet before long it was suddenly brought to the notice of states- 
men and “the public” how shallow tins prosperity was, hoAv 
small a percentage of the people of England shared in her 
wealth, and how wretched the mass of the population really was 
While imperialism had done much for British business, it had 
not helped the people These revelations were probably the most 
momentous political discoveries of the century and had effects 
of the most far reaching sort in politics and thought and social 
organization. After some attention to the problem ol Ireland, 
to which a brief reference has already been made in this chapter 
in connection with Gladstone’s work, the newly discovered social 
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jiroblem and the attempts to provide a solution will be taken up 
in detail in Chapter XXVII 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE LIBERALS AND THE PROBLEM OP IRELAND, 

1868-1914 

In point of time this chaptei goes biclc ovei the same poiiod as the last 
tliapiLi, 1 ut cteiids hejond it to 1914 The goieiniiieiits viliieh luled 
GieaL Biitani tioiii 3808 to 1902 haie alieady been listed, between 1902 
and 1914 the ininistiies weie led by 

Aitlnii ,T Balfoui (Conseivatiie), 1902-1905 

Ileniy Campliell-Baiiiieinian and 

lleiLeit H Asquith (Liberal), 1905-(1910) 

On Loid Salisbury’s resignation in 1902, he airanged to have his nephew. 
Ml. Aithui J Balfoui, succeed him lie held office until the end ot 1905, 
when he lesignecl, and the Liberals wore called in to lake oiei the govern- 
Bieut under tlie leadership oi Sii Henry Campbell-Bannerman On Sir 
Henry’s death in 1908, he was succeeded ns Prime hlimster by Mi Herbeit 
Asquith, who remained in the office until December 1916 

In tlie even flow of English life m the prosperous mict-Vic- 
torian age, politics had a certain unreality It often seemed like 
an amusing game played between friendly gToups of the same 
upper class, to win the applause and admiration of the great 
London hostesses to whose houses lords, ministers, and Parlia- 
mentarians flocked nightly to recount their triumphs, to retell 
scandal, to learn secrets, and to get some of their best advice 
The one note of passion from the repeal of the Corn Laws to 
the end of the century was struck by the Irish problem. Ireland 
gave interest to parliamentary debates whenever she was men- 
tioned; Ireland eventually split parties and turned Liberals 
into Conservatives, Ireland provided a real issue by winch the 
whole of political life was stirred and excited. 

The fundamental Irish grievance was English domination. 
In the eighteenth century it took the form of protest against 
the Declaratory act of 1719, in the nineteenth century it was 
directed against the act of Union of 1800, by which the Irish 
Parliament was merged with that of Great Britain The United 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland contained 100 Irish, 
members in the House of Commons and 28 Irish peers in the 
House of Lords. Since the Irish were always in a minority, 
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they pretended to imagine that they -were really being governed 
agairust their vill by a foreign a&sembly m which they had a few 
seats. The very cireumstanees of the eieation of the United 
Parliament lent .some color to the view that this wa.s the intention 
of English politicians in bringing the Union into being, and cer- 
tainly the practical working of the arrangement gave the Irish 
little real voice in their own affairs 

Irish protest against the Union itself was often obscured by 
agitation against more piesent and galling abuses and against 
technical manifestations of the Union Thus, in the twenties of 
the nineteenth century, the Irish under O’Connell demanded the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation acts , directly thereafter they 
demanded the admission of Catholics into Parliament , and it was 
not until the late thirties and early forties that agitation for 
the repeal of the Union itself became serious with the founda- 
tion of the Repeal Association and the establishment of the 
Nation newspaper by Charles Gavan Duffy and Thomas Davis. 
This movement, stimulated by the misery of tlie gieat famine 
of 1845 and 1846, culminated in a revolt in 1848 called the 
Young Ireland Revolution 

After the famine Irish emigrants left Ireland by the millions, 
carrying with them to their new homes in America a lomantic 
picture of the glorious land, greener, more beautiful, more 
wonderful than any land under heaven, together with an undy- 
ing hatred for England, the mother of then miseries They 
were joined in 1848 by the revolutionaiy exiles, among whom 
was John O’Mahoney, a Truiity College graduate, who dreamed 
of freeing Ireland from England through Irish-American re- 
sources In 1858 he definitely founded the Penian Society in 
New York to work for an Irish republic by orgamzing an Irish 
rebellion supported by Irish- American money One of the 
members of the conspiracy, however, turned informer Before 
the plans for the revolt in Ireland had matured, the British 
officials in Ireland raided the office of the Irish People- news- 
paper, arrested the Iri.sh leaders, and hunted down stores of 
arms, while Parliament immediately suspended the right of 
habeas corpus The revolt was nipped m Ireland, but in 
America, near the end of May, 1866, about 1200 armed Insh- 
Amerieans began an invasion of Canada. The Canadian govern- 
ment had been warned, and forces of volunteers soon drove the 
raiders back over the border. The United States government 
refused to intervene to save six leaders who were arrested and 
shot, and the attempt came to nothing. 
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The Penians now began a kind of guerrilla warfare both in 
Ireland and in England Early in 1867 a mob of several hun- 
dred men sacked a coastguard station at Kells in county Kerry 
and interrupted the working of the new Atlantic cable for 
several hours Worse still, the American Penians passed a 
resolution at a great public meeting in the United States to 
'‘carry the war” into England. A few days after the Kerry 
attack the country was amazed to learn of a plan, to be carried 
out by a band of 500 men, to seize the castle in the city of 
Chester, cut the telegraph wires, and tear up the railroad tracks 
It failed only because the government had been warned on the 
previous day and was able to get troops to Chester to disperse 
the Irish who were already in the city Penian raids took place 
in Ireland all through the spring and summer of 1867, and in 
the autumn intense excitement was created by news from Man- 
chester Certain Penians were being remanded to jail for fur- 
ther investigation As the prison van rumbled through the 
streets, it was stopped by 40 or 50 armed men, who released the 
prisoners after killing the sergeant in charge of them Twenty- 
six of the assailants were captured, and five of them were con- 
demned to be hanged, of whom three actually suffered the ex- 
treme penalty. The ‘‘Manchester martyrs” were three new heroes 
and saints on the already too crowded Irish calendar. Shortly 
after the Manchester outrage, in December, 1867, the war was 
carried into London itself Two Penians were in prison m 
Clerkenwell jail On December 13 their friends outside ex- 
ploded a barrel of gunpowder under the outer wall of the yard 
where the prisoners would at that moment be taking their 
exercise The explosion destroyed a row of poor houses skirting 
the prison wall, killed six persons outright, and wounded 100 
others, of whom six afterwards died. English indignation was 
at fever heat At this point Gladstone became Prime Minister 
for the first time To his mind, Feniamsm was not a movement 
for Irish independence so much as a protest against real and 
pressing evils, the existence of which he acknowledged. He 
conceived it liis duty to pacify Ireland through lopping off from 
the Upas tree the poisonous branches of the Irish church, the 
Irish land, and Irish education In his diagnosis of Irish 
troubles he was close to Disraeli’s, made many years before, 
when he said that the causes of Irish discontent were a starving 
population, an absentee landlord class, and an alien church 
Gladstone turned first to the question of the Irish church. 
While the bulk of the population was Roman Catholic the state 
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church in Ireland was the Anglican church It included only 
eight to twelve per cent of the population, in many parishes 
theie was not a single member Yet this “alien” church en- 
joyed the tithes of the land, which, however, had been reduced 
in 1838 to a rent charge, and had extensive endowments and 
property, but the Roman Catholic church, which ministered to 
the spiritual needs of the people, had no governmental recogni- 
tion or support Gladstone’s plan was to reduce the Anglican 
church in Ireland to the status of a voluntary organization. 
The property of the church, consisting of tithe-rents and land, 
was valued at £16,000,000 This 'was divided into two parts. 
Slightly more than half was to be assigned to the new voluntary 
church, either to pay the incomes of such clergymen as continued 
to serve in their churches or to provide for the commutation of 
the incomes of such clergymen as were ready to give up their 
churches for a lump sum paid in cash The surplus, somewhat 
less than one-half, was to be used to form a fund to relieve 
unavoidable calamity not provided for by the poor law. 

The measure met determined resistance from the Irish Angli- 
can church and from the Anglican church in England, since it 
was feared that disestablishment in Ireland might be followed 
by disestablishment in England The opposition was especially 
vocal in the House of Lords, and for a time it seemed as if the 
Lords would reject the bill altogether or amend it in committee 
beyond recognition Partly through the efforts of the Queen, 
who desired to avoid any constitutional crisis over a religious 
issue, a compromise was effected, which gave the new voluntary 
church £850,000 more than originally stipulated and provided 
that the Parliament should have unfettered control of the ap- 
propriation of the surplus 

In the next year, in 1870, Gladstone turned to the land ques- 
tion Ireland has an area of 20,000,000 acres, of which 5,000,000 
acres are waste land, bogs, and swamps On the rest there were 
500,000 farms, of which 200,000 were from one to 15 acres in 
size. These 200,000 farms were the homes of 1,000,000 peasants' 
and were found largely m the worst and poorest sections of the 
country. 

As densely settled as the Irish are on their small farms, 
there is need of the most expert farming in the world to main- 
tain them on anything like a decent standard of living But in- 
stead of being the most expert farmers in the world, the Irish 
are the worst. One of their own leaders. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
declares that they are not agriculturally inclined They prefer 
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grazing to tillage, and city life to farms Gladstone, examining 
the problem in 1870, did not realize these deeper implications 
of it. He did not see that the fundamental reason for Irish 
misery was ignorance of good farming and di-slike for farming ; 
he believed it was due to the particular technicalities about 
which the Irish were especially complaining, namely, that the 
common temue used by the English landlords was tenancy at 
will, subject to SIX months notice, without Avritten contract The 
tenants made all the improvements, and the rent Avas raised on 
these improvements Since Ireland had no industries, there 
was nothing for a man to do except obtain land or starve or 
emigrate Many emigrated, but among those Avho remained 
there was the most intense competition for the limited area 
of land on the part of the enormous population, and the landlord 
could exact more than a “fan” rent Since the famine much 
land had been sold by the old landlords to men determined 
to Avork the land as an investment, and they were nothing 
loath to take the full competitive rent or “rack rent ” Crime 
and disorder were the outcome 

In Ulster the custom prevailed of having the “fair rent” 
fixed not by competition but by valuation Moreover, rent 
could not be raised on improvements, and the holder had a right 
to transfer his tenancy In other words, the law recognized that 
the tenant had certain rights in the land, of which the land- 
lord could not deprive him. On the advice of Irish officials, 
Gladstone planned to solve the land problem by applying the 
Ulster custom to all Ireland Under the land act of 1870 a 
tenant evicted for no fault of his own received compensation 
The expectation was that this provision would prevent in- 
creases in rents, which could be enforced only by threat of evic- 
tion. Moreover, tenants were entitled to compensation for such 
permanent improvements as added to the letting value of the 
farm At the instance of John Bright, who wanted to buy out 
the landlords and estabhsh peasant proprietorship, the Bright 
clauses were added to the act, providing for loans to tenants 
who wished to buy their holdings from their landlords 

In 1873 Gladstone turned to his third measure, to provide 
the Irish, that is the Catholic Irish, with facilities for higher 
education, such as the Irish Protestants already had in Trinity 
College in Dublin He planned to erect a university system 
Avhieh would cater to Protestants and Catholics Avithout dis- 
tinction, but which could not teach “controversial” subjects— 
history, philosophy, and theology — the three subjects in which 
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the Irish were most interested The Irish members of the House 
of Commons weie not interested in the bill and, when it came 
to a vote, their opposition was fatal The bill was defeated, and 
Gladstone lesigned although, since Disraeli refused to assume 
office, he came back for another year 

The land act of 1870 was not successful It did not give real 
fixity of tenure or security against increased rents Above 
all, it did not take into consideration the fact, soon to be brought 
home with overwhelming force by the flood of cheap American 
wheat m European markets, that existing rents were too high 
and' could not be paid by the Irish farmer if he had to compete 
for markets with the cheap American foodstuffs The Irish 
attached no value to the concessions of 1870 As a result of all 
Gladstone’s labor “Ireland w^as more disturbed than she had 
been since 1852,” and he had to turn to the favorite means of 
coercion and repression by force to keep Ireland in order. 

During the next ten years the wrongs of Ireland were kept 
in the public eye by the activity of two groups, one in the 
English Parliament and the other m Ireland, which worked 
together In 1871 the Home Government Association, later 
known as the Home Rule League, became a force m politics Its 
purpose was to secure the election of members to the House of 
Commons committed to the principle of home rule, that is, a 
separation of the Irish Parliament from Great Britain, and 
presently there was in the House of Commons a body of Home 
Rule members Under the guidance of Isaac Butt they de- 
veloped a party discipline and tactic, but their real importance 
came when Charles Stuart Parnell, elected president of the 
League in 1877, assumed their leadership in the House of Com- 
mons. Parnell was a Protestant Irish landowner, of English 
ancestry on his father’s side His mother was the daughter 
of an American admiral, and from her he learned an undying 
hatred, of England and all things English He believed that 
the quickest way to get an independent Parliament for Ireland 
was for the Irish members to make the English Parliament 
unworkable as long as they remained in it for lack of a Parlia- 
ment of their own With the perfect confidence of his followers, 
over whom he enforced an iron discipline, he perfected a pro- 
cess of obstruction that almost paralyzed parliamentary action 
One of his favorite devices was to present, in the midst of a. 
debate, a motion for adjournment, which is always m order, 
and then demand a division or roll call, which might consume 
several hours before business could proceed 
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While the Home Eulers were driving political leaders to 
distraction with their obstructive tactics, Michael Davitt was 
organizing the Land League in Ireland to secure the reduC' 
tiou of rents and the transfer of the ownership of land to the 
occupiers. Parnell became president of the Land League and, 
in speech after speech, advised the farmers to pay what they 
considered a fair rent and, if that were refused, to pay none. 
Pair rents, he said again, might be paid for the next thirty j'cars, 
after which the land should become the property of the tenant 

At the same time Parnell entered into relations with a Penian 
organization in Pans, the Irish Eevolutionary Brotherhood, sur- 
vivors of the revolt of 1848, and with an American organization, 
the Clan-Na-Gael In this way the various political and 
economic revolutionists were brouglit into touch with each other 
and, through Parnell’s dictatorship, were able to coordinate 
their efforts m the problem of breaking English domination 

Affairs were brought to a crisis in 1879-1880 by the failure 
of crops and poor harvests The yield of the principal Irish 
crops was worth £10,000,000 less in 1879 than in 1878, only 
22 million hundredweight of potatoes were grown in 1879 as 
against the average of 60 million hundredweight The farmers 
could not pay their rents, and the landlords evicted them by the 
hundreds ilichael Davitt earned the flaming gospel of the 
Land League up and down Ireland Outrages and ciime were 
rampant, and with these as his object lessons, Parnell tried to 
force Gladstone, just come into his second ministry, to some 
new concession. The government did offer a measure to dis- 
tinguish between those tenants who could not pay their rents 
and those who would not, but even that slight measure, which 
Parnell held insufficient, was thrown out by the House of 
Lords. 

Parnell now aroused Ireland in earnest. He called upon the 
lush to “isolate from his kind as if he wore a leper of old’’ 
any man who became a tenant on a farm from which his neighbor 
had been evicted He made no secret of the fact that his ultimate 
end was independence in the sense of a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment, but the immediate requirement was land reform. Ire- 
land was in such wild disorder that the government resolved to 
resort again to coercion It was declared that 1253 outrages 
occurred in 1880, which could be stopped only by extraordinary 
powers in the government’s hands Parnell opposed the coercion 
bill; he kept the House in continuous sessions, one of 22 hours 
and one of 41 hours, before he permitted the first reading of 
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tlie bill, but lie could not prevent its passage Shortly after- 
■vvard, hovevei, the government introduced a new land act, -which 
was based upon the demands of the Land League for the three 
P’s, fair rents, determined by judicial tribunals, free sale of 
tenants ’ interests to other tenants, and fixity of tenure 

Irish outrages did not stop, and Parnell did nothing to stop 
them He denounced the act as a sham and went to Dublin 
to speak against it The government decided to arrest Parnell 
himself under the latest coercion act in a grand gesture to show 
that ‘ ‘ the i esourees of civilization were not exhausted, ’ ’ and to 
suppress the Land League as an “illegal and criminal organiza- 
tion.” Parnell had maintained that his place would be taken by 
“Captain Moonlight” and that the Land League alone stood 
between Ireland and anarchy The event seemed to prove him 
right, for, after the government’s action, disorder and outrage 
became worse than ever Nevertheless, Parnell and the govern- 
ment were soon brought into touch with each other, and an 
agreement was made, known as the Kilmainham treaty, under 
the terms of which all Irish suspects were to be released, the 
Land League would endeavor to put down disorders, and Parnell 
gave a general promise of cooperation in the future between the 
Home Rulers and the Liberal party 

Unfortunately, the treaty was made of no effect by a terrible 
crime in Ireland Gladstone appointed Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish as Chief Secretary for Ireland to carry through the work of 
conciliation. While he was walking in Phoenix Park in Dublin 
with the undersecretary, Mr Burke, he was assassinated by a 
band of Fenians This murder rendered Lord Hartington, the 
brother of Lord Frederick, one of the leaders of the Liberal 
party, absolutely adamant to any suggestion of Irish independ* 
ence, and he eventually led part of his party into the Conserva- 
tive ranks on this question The crime was denounced by Par- 
nell, who offered to resign the leadership of the Home Rule 
party It led the government of Mr. Gladstone to clamp a new 
crimes act on Ireland Disorder, however, continued in Ireland, 
and explosions of gunpowder at London Bridge, the Tower, 
and even at the Parliament buildings continued to excite the 
English people. 

Meantime, Parnell organized the National League to turn 
attention from land reform back to the principal object of Irish 
desires, that is, home rule Little could be accomplished as long 
as Gladstone held office, but in 1885 he resigned, and the Marquis 
of Salisbury headed a Conservative ministry. While out of office. 
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Gladstone began to realize the need for conciliating the Irish 
by giving them home rule, especially since Parnell ivas in ne- 
gotiations with the Conservatives, whose agent, Lord Carnar- 
von, had expressed leanings toward limited home rule Glad- 
stone now began to sound liis followers on a plan to treat Ireland 
like Canada At the same time he endeavored to keep Lord 
Hartmgton and his friends and Mr Joseph Chamberlain and 
his radical followers, who also opposed home rule for Ireland, 
from splitting away from the Liberal party. The general elec- 
tion of December, 1885, determined Gladstone The Liberals 
caiTied 335 seats, the Conservatives 249, and the Irish Home 
Eulers or Nationalists 86 The Nationalists held the balance 
of power and demanded a home rule bill for Ireland as the price 
of their support Gladstone made the effort in 1886 to give them 
a bill establishing a Parliament at Dublin, but the Whigs and 
Eadicals of his own party, Hartmgton and Chamberlain, voted 
against him, and Lord Eandolph Churchill stirred up Ulster to 
threaten revolution if the bill were ever adopted “Ulster 
will fight and Ulster will be right ’ ’ was the slogan, and it made 
a tremendous popular appeal 

Defeated m Parbament, Gladstone dissolved and went before 
the country in a new election The English electors decisively 
rejected home rule for Ireland and put in a Unionist ministry 
made up of Conservatives supported by the revolted Liberals 
who stood for the maintenance of the Union The government 
had such a majority that there was no need of paying the 
sbghtest attention to Parnell’s “85“ so far as legislation was 
concerned. But Parnell was pastmaster of the ait of keeping 
the cause of Ireland before Parliament and the country, and 
further publicity was given to the Irish cause by the publication 
in the London Times of a series of articles entitled ‘ ‘ Parnellism 
and Crime,” in the course of which a letter was publi.shed said 
to have been written by Parnell, by which he ivas implicated in 
the Phoenix Park murders A special investigation lasting 
through until early 1890 found Parnell innocent, since the letter 
was a forgery. So much attention was paid to Irish affairs in 
Parliament in some sessions lilie that of 1887 that praetieallj> 
no other important business could be proceeded with, but it was 
the government’s belief that strong coercion, long enough ap- 
plied, would reduce Ireland to peace and quiet Lord Salisbury 
appointed Ins nephew, Mr A J Balfour, as Irish Secretary in 
1887 ; and during the next four years Balfour enforced a crimes 
act in Ireland and at the same time sweetened its rigors by ex- 
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tending facilities to tlie Irish tenants to enable them to purchase 
their holdings During the temiioraiy lapprochement between 
tlie t'onseivatives and Home Eulers m 1883, the government had 
adopted the Ashbourne act, which made provision for giving 
etfect to the Bright clauses of the act of 1870 and foi trans- 
feiring the owneiship of land to tenants on a large scale Under 
this act the government set aside a fund of £5,000,000, from 
which, if landlords wished to sell, the tenants could borrow the 
entire purchase money, repaying the loan at four per cent with 
amortization in 49 years Under Balfour’s administration, the 
Ashbourne act was twice extended, in 1888 and in 1891 , and, 
between 1885 and 1891, £9,992,536 was advanced to 25,367 ten- 
ants to enable them to become owners 

In the election of 1892, the Liberals were the minority party in 
England, but with the help of the 81 Home Rulers they could 
count on a majority of 40 in the House of Commons Parnell 
had died in 1891, and even before his death his party was 
divided by revelations about his private life and his relations 
with Mrs O’Shea In spite of this, the Home Rulers were 
strong enough to induce Gladstone to introduce a measure for 
Irish home rule m the session of 1893 One of the serious 
objections to the bill of 1886 was that the Irish were com- 
pletely excluded from the British Parliament, and thus the 
symbol of the imperial supremacy of the British Parliament 
was destroyed In the first draft of the measure of 1893 Glad- 
stone avoided this criticism by including 80 Irish members in 
the British Parliament with a vote, however, only on imperial 
issues The Conservatives declared that the supremacy of 
Parliament thus achieved was but an unsubstantial pageant, 
“the baseless fabric of a vision.” After 85 sittings of Parlia- 
ment and much remodeling of certain clauses, the bill passed the 
House of Commons by a majority of 34 votes — only to be re- 
jected by the House of Lords seven days later by 419 votes to 
41. Gladstone himself retired from public life shortly after- 
wards, resigning the premiership in favor of Lord Rosebery. 
The Libel als remained in office under Lord Rosebery’s leader- 
ship until 1895, when they resigned and a Conservative govern- 
ment headed by Lord Salisbury came in The cause of home 
rule seemed to be in abeyance. The leadmg Liberal politicians 
had no enthusiasm for it, the Conservatives were flatly opposed 
to it, and the Irish Home Rule party was rendered ineffective 
by its continued division on the question of Parnell’s private 
life. It was not until 1899 that the two factions of Home Rulers 
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■were reunited under the leadership of Mr. John Redmond, and 
hy that time the Conservatives were already well along in their 
policy of “killing Home Rule with kindness ” In 1896 they 
amplified the provisions of the previous land purchase laws, and 
in 1903 they secured the passage of the Wyndham act, which 
did much to settle the Irish land question By loans of 
£73,000,000 between 1885 and 1912, over 220,000 peasant occu- 
piers were enabled to purchase their holdings, totaling 7,000,000 
acres, from the landlords, and it was made easy for all other 
tenants to become owners if they desired to do so The greater 
part of the land of Ireland thus passed out of the hands of 
the English landlords and became the property of the Irish 
peasants In 1898 a local government system was set up in 
Ireland ivitli popularly elected County and District Councils, 
and in 1899 a Department of Agriculture, Industries, and Tech- 
nical Instruction for Ireland was created. 

Wlien the Liberal party returned to office in 1905, it was 
lukewarm to the cause of home rule Nobody in England was 
interested in it, and no responsible politician m the Liberal 
party had the slightest intention of bringing up the measure 
again if he could avoid it Since the Liberal majority in the 
elections of 1906 was overwhelmingly large, it was not neces- 
sary to consider Mr Redmond’s Irish Home Rule party or to 
bargain for its votes m the House of Commons. The situation 
was altered m 1910 As a result of the refusal of the House 
of Lords to approve of the budget of 1909 before it had been 
referred to the British people, a general election was held in 
January, 1910. The question of the budget, which the Liberals 
approved and the Conservatives opposed, as will be described in 
detail in the next chapter, aroused tremendous interest, and it 
was clear that the results of the election would be close During 
the campaign Mr. Asquith, now Liberal leader and Prime 
Minister, made a bid for the support of Mr. Redmond’s Irish 
Home Rule party by promising a measure of home rule for 
Ireland if the Liberals were returned to office When the new 
Parliament met, the Conservatives counted 271 seats, the Liberals 
274 The Irish Home Rule party with 82 seats dominated the 
situation, and Mr. Redmond agreed to unite with the Liberal 
party only on very exact conditions , namely, that the House of 
Lords should at once be stripped of its power to veto any 
measure passed by the House of Commons, since it was known 
that no home rule bill would ever be accepted by the House of 
Lords, and secondly, that a Home Rule bill should be put on the 
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statute books as soon as possible thereafter Paced by the alter- 
native of seeing the Conservatives in ofSce or of accepting Mr. 
Redmond’s conditions, vliieh were not altogether attractive to 
Mr Asquith, in spite of the fact that the Liberals had diseus.sed 
the alteration of the power of the House of Lords for a genera- 
tion, Ml Asquith complied with Mr Redmond’s terms A con- 
temporary cartoon summed up the situation admirably It 
pictured Mr Redmond seated on the imperial throne at West- 
minster invested with the crown, mace, and sceptre, remarking 
that if he couldn’t rule in Dublin, at least he could do so in 
London In 1911 the veto power of the House of Lords was 
restricted by the Pailiament act, so that any measure which 
was passed by the House of Commons three times in two years in 
the life of the same Parliament should become a law whether 
the Loids accepted it on third pa.ssage or not, and any financial 
bill became a law within a month after its first passage in the 
House of Commons wuth or without the Lords’ approval In 
the next year, in 1912, Mr Asquith introduced the government ’s 
Home Rule bill for Ireland It was a moderate measure Under 
its terms Ireland remained an integral part of the empire with 
a large amount of local government vested in her own Pailia- 
ment All imperial questions, however, were reserved to the 
imperial Parliament at Westminister, to which Ireland was to 
send 42 members with a vote on all questions. Among other 
things, the Conservatives objected to the 42 Irish members at 
Westminster, since they claimed that Mr Asquith retained them 
merely to keep his majority in the House of Commons Re- 
jected by the Lords twice in 1913, the measure came up for 
final passage m the House of Commons in the spring of 1914, 
when it would become law regardless of what action the Lords 
took 

In the two years after 1912 very serious opposition to the 
new home rule measure broke out in Ireland m the province of 
Ulster Settled in the reign of King James I with Scottish 
Presbjderians, Ulster ivas different from the rest of Ireland m 
that a majority of the people of Ulster taken as a whole, 57 per 
cent of a total population of 1,581,000, were Protestant At 
the same time it must be noted that owing to the concentration 
of the Protestants in Belfast and Londonderry many of the 
counties in Ulster actually had a Catholic majority, and of the 
33 members of the House of Commons from Ulster, 17 were 
Nationalists. The Presbyterian Ulstermen had for centuries 
had a violent dislike for Roman Cathohcism and, although 
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they had not been too loyal to Great Biitam in the eighteenth 
century, in the nineteenth century they had come to believe 
that “Home Rule meant Rome Rule ’’ On the basis of then* 
hatred of political domination by the Roman Catholic church 
and its priesthood, they had opposed home rule in 1886 under 
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the leadership of Lord Randolph Churchill, and they prepared 
to do so again in 1912 While among the unthinking Presby- 
terian masses the dislike for the Roman hierarchy was emotional 
and elemental, among their leaders, the business men and trade 
unionists, it was the cloak for more rational grounds of resist- 
ance Ulster is the industrial region of Ireland with some of 
the largest hnen factories and shipyards in the world. The rest 
of Ireland is agricultural It was the general belief in Ulster 
that any Irish government set up in Dublin would be extrava- 
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gant, and Irish governments in American cities certainly offered 
no grounds of disproof It was also well known that taxation 
could be levied more easily on industry than on agriculture 
Consequently, every Ulster manuiacturer and business man 
was eeitain that he would be ground down by taxes imposed 
exelusnely upon industry to support the extravagance of John 
Redmond and his priests in Dublin The Protestant skilled 
workers of Itelfast and Londonderry saw' another danger The 
unskilled workers in Ulster w'ere Catholic and, without trade 
union organization, their lot w'as as bad as any in w'estern 
Europe. The skilled w’orkers, themselves highly organized, be- 
lieved that a Catholic government in Dublin might encourage 
organization among the Catholic unskilled workers, who, as the 
skilled trade unionists believed under the influence of the teach- 
ings of a false economies, could better their position only at the 
expense of the .skilled workers 

Even before the government Home Rule bill was introduced 
into Parliament, a conference was held in Ulster, presided over 
by Sir Edward Carson, at which it was re.solved to form a pro- 
visional government for Ulster to go into effect on the day of 
the passage of the Home Rule bill ‘‘Ulster will fight, and 
Ulster will be right” was again the watchword, and to get the 
Ulstermen to fight, a Covenant made its appearance in Prot- 
estant places of worship, tobacco .shops, and elsewhere, in 1912, 
pledging its signers to die in the last ditch, and an Ulster 
volunteer army began drilling on the village greens of northern 
Ireland Mr Asquith failed in an attempt to effect a com- 
promise with the Ulster leaders in the autumn of 1913, and 
consequently the bill came up for final passage in 1914 in the 
face of the uncompromising resistance of Ulster to its provisions 
As the debates on the bill proceeded in the House of Commons 
in the spring of 1914, English sentiment was to a great extent 
on the side of Ulster, and certain army officers ventured to go 
so far as to assert that they would refuse to obey orders if 
directed to force Ulster out of the empire The government was 
clearly unwilling or unable to coerce the province into accept- 
ing the bill, and yet Mr John Redmond held the whip hand and 
insisted upon its passage. The situation was saved by the out- 
break of the Great War The Irish Home Rule act was placed 
on the statute book with the understanding that it was not to 
go into effect until amended at the end of the war. 

Durmg the course of the agitation over the bill, a momentous 
development took place in southern Ireland In the end of 1913 
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Mr. Jolin MaeNeill, profes.sor of Iribh Hibtoiy in the National 
University of Ireland (founded in 1908 after Gladstone’s failurc- 
in 1873), a Nationalist leader, wrote a series of letters to a Diihlin 
paper, the Gaelic League Weekly, urging the formation of a 
body of volunteers in southern Ireland as a countermove to the 
Ulster volunteers, to guarantee and safeguard the constitution 
that represented the democracy of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Leaders in Dublin were at first startled at the idea of an armed 
Ii'Lsh force, but in November, 1913, a meeting of lush leaders 
of all shades of opinion was held in a Dublin hotel, and the 
formation of a body of Irish Nationalist volunteers wa.s decided 
on Arms were smuggled in from Germany where they could 
be purchased most easily and cheaply, and much bitterness was 
engendered when it became apparent that, while the Britisl 
authorities in Ulster made no effort to stop the Ulster volunteers 
from receiving contraband supplies, those in Dublin did all 
in their power to prevent supplies from coming to the Irish 
Nationalist volunteers Very bad feeling was created in July, 
1914, when, in a brush between British soldiers and some Irish 
volunteers landing arms from a German merchantman, five 
persons were killed at Bachelor’s Walk just outside Dublin. 
Nevertheless, as long as there were prospects that the bill would 
pass, the Irish Nationalist chieftain, Mr John Redmond, re- 
tained command of the situation and, above all, kept control 
of the Irish Nationalist volunteers, the first armed force of their 
own that the Irish had had in many a year 
There were, however, already in 1914 in Ireland new leaders 
with a new program and a new tactic developed during the past 
generation, ready to take the place of the Irish Home Rule 
party and all it represented This movement had a three-fold 
origin in various cultural, political, and economic organiza- 
tions of the past twenty years In 1893, in the year in which 
Gladstone’s second Home Rule bill was defeated, a group of 
seven thoughtful and literary men of Dublin, among whom were 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, a Protestant Englishman, and Mr John 
MaeNeill, a Roman Catholic Irishman, founded a literary society 
which they called the Gaelic League Their object was to dis- 
cover the cause of Ireland’s economic wretchedness, wliy the 
rule that had made Great Britain the leading nation in western 
Europe had turned Ireland mto chaos, and depopulated and 
impoverished her They sought a common platform on which 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, Unionist and Nationalist could 
unite and ivork together for the common good of Ireland. They 
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sought to awaken enthusiasm for Ii eland and to kindle Irish 
patriotLsm To do this, it was neeessaiy, to use Dr Hyde’s 
thoughts in an address on “The Necessity for de- Anglicizing 
Ireland,” to make Ireland a nation “You cannot make a nation 
of half and halfs You can only have a province where people 
aie half Irish and half English.” He thought in teims of a 
nationalist revival based on a literary revival as in Greece, Bul- 
garia, and other countries in the nineteenth century, and the 
Gaelic League fathered this idea It stimulated the study of the 
Irish language, Irish literature, and Irish tradition and history. 
It revived Irish games, sports, and music and encouraged the 
old lush crafts and industries 

This Celtic revival was a great task. The Irish language, 
called Gaelic, for instance, was dead in two-thirds of Ireland, 
and English only was spoken by the mass of Irishmen. Gaelic 
IS, moreover, an exceedingly difficult language, but after the 
British government, m 1905, withdrew its grants from schools 
where Gaelic was studied, > Gaelic made more rapid progress, 
since it was now eagerly taken up by many young enthusiasts 
who saw new value in anything opposed by Great Britain, even 
if they could not express twentieth century ideas nearly so well 
in a tenth century language as in English In opposition to 
the Irish Home Rule party, the Gaelic League presently began 
to advise its members to beware of parliamentary agitation 
Irish Ireland was the watchword, and what had Ireland to do 
with England and the British House of Commons^ This view 
was put with greatest vigor in 1904 by Arthur Griffith, editoi 
of the League’s newspaper, the United Irishman, in a little 
pamphlet entitled the Resurrection of Hungary He showed 
how Francis Deak, a Hungarian patriot in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, had won the independence of Hungaiy from Austrian rule 
by passive resistance Ireland was like Hungary. Following 
Deak’s tactics, Ireland must demand the restoration of her 
constitution of 1782. Irish representatives must be withdrawn 
from AVestminster, and Ireland must set up a provisional gov- 
ernment in local councils Arbitration courts should be estab- 
lished, and British courts avoided In other words, the Irish 
should treat the British government in Ireland as though it 
did not exist This policy was covered by the words Sinn Fein, 
we ourselves, and the idea spread widely 

A generation before the foundation of the Gaelic League, Wil- 
liam Rooney had founded another society known as the Celtic 
Literary Society This organization had in the course of time 
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become a strictly political organization -witli the name of Cumann 
Na M Gaedhal, the Gaelic council, determined to separate Ireland 
from England While not a large organization, the Gaelic 
council did have the apparatus of a political party, and, soon 
after Griffith’s brilliant Sinn Pein pamphlet was published it 
took over the Sinn Pein idea Thus Sinn Fein had behind it 
a political organization and a body of opinion strengthened from 
year to year by the brilliant journalism of Arthur Griffith. 

At the same time that the Gaelic League tackled the problem 
of how Ireland was to work out her own salvation from the cul- 
tural angles, Sir Horace Plunkett attacked it from the economic 
side in the agricultural districts of Ireland, and later James 
Larkin and James Connolly did the same thing among the un- 
skilled town workers. While English politicians, both Liberal 
and Conservative, were expressing their conviction that the 
problem of Ireland was a land problem and were attempting to 
solve it through their various land laws from Gladstone’s first 
land law of 1870 to Wyndham’s land purchase act of 1903, 
Sir Horace Pliinlrett, a great Irish landlord himself, was be- 
coming convinced that the problem of Ireland was really an 
agricultural problem Prom his knoivledge of agriculture, he 
came to realize that the Irish were the worst farmers in 
the world and that their lot, already wretched by virtue of their 
own Ignorance of farming and disinclination to it, was made 
worse by the control of all their marketing and buying by 
middlemen and cattle rings, often made up of the local public 
house keepers. He sought a solution in organizing agricultural 
cooperative societies among the Irish farmers which should 
make for better business, better living, and better farming 

He began his work m 1890-1891 and soon created 34 local 
societies, which were j'oined in 1894 into a central organization, 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society Through his 
efforts, ably seconded by Mr George Eussell, the distinguished 
literary man better known as A E with his Insh Hoonestead 
magazine, more than a thousand local cooperative societies w'ere 
organized by 1911, operating creameries, purchasing seed.s, im- 
plements, and manures, selling eggs, poultry, and other produce, 
curing bacon, scutching flax, and obtaining cheap credit for 
their members. In these societies were enrolled 100,000 members, 
representing half of the agricultural population of Ireland An 
evidence of their effectiveness is seen m this, that through the 
cooperative purchase of fertilizer the price to the farmers was 
reduced from £5 to £2 10 shillings per ton, and through the 
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cooperative creamery the income from the cows on a farm was 
raised from £27 to £81 a year With the rapid spread of the 
cooperative societies it seemed to many Irishmen that they 
were evolving an Irish economic system quite different from 
the profit-making capitalist system of Great Britain, and that 
this economic differentiation might be moie easily developed if 
Ireland were politically separated from Great Britain This 
point of view was the more popular inasmuch as the ‘ ‘ Gombeen 
Man, ’ ' as the middleman was called, was invariably pro-Britisli 
Consecpiently, eooperatois must needs be separatists, and their 
new form of organization, so different from British capitalism, 
required separation from Great Britain for its growth. 

Quite distinct from the Dublin intelligentsia of the Gaelic 
League and the peasants of the cooperative societies in working 
out a program of self-help which left Britain out of account 
were the Dublin workers It is generally believed that the un- 
skilled workers of Dublin were the worst paid and the most 
wretchedly situated workers in the western European world 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. But with their 
organization by James Larkin and James Connolly into the 
Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union they secured some 
real advances and were able to conduct an extensive strike in 
1913 to secure better wages and conditions During this strike 
Larkin and Connolly organized the striking workers into the 
Irish Citizen Army to prevent in the future the brutal attacks 
of the British police upon the strikers So while the Nationalist 
volunteers were drilling in Phoenix Park in Dublin to aid the 
British government to force Ulster to abide by the Home Rule 
act, the Irish Citizen Army was drilling in Croyden Park in 
another part of the city to challenge the right of the British 
government to interfere in Irish affairs. 

In no other country in the world could such diverse and 
opposed elements as Dublin capitalists, who owned the rotten 
slums in which the workers lived, Irish farmers, and Dublin 
laborers have united to carry out a common program. The 
emergence of cooperating peasants and self-conscious unskilled 
workers would in almost any other country have resulted in a 
program of class war , but in Ireland all classes were artificially 
held together or separated by the question of British rule, which 
was paramount to all class interests The peasants and the 
Dublin workers had not actually joined the Sinn Fein movement, 
in 1914, but all was in readiness for their doing so. Thus it 
was that m 1914, while Mr Redmond was insisting upon the 
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Home Rule bill, the Smn Pern party, not large as yet but well 
organized and capable of appealing to other elements which 
were to join it, was at hand ready to challenge the place of 
Irish leadership if Mr Redmond should fad This situation 
accounts for Mr. Redmond's extraordinary firmness in insisting 
upon the enactment of the Home Rule bill m 1914, even in the 
face of a threat of civil war in the empire The compromise of 
enacting the bill and suspending its operation until the coming 
of peace, which England 's enti y into war with Germany brought 
about, was really equivalent to a defeat for Mr Redmond in Irisli 
eyes The situation was unsatisfactory to the Irish, and within 
a few months it was apparent that they were losing confidence 
in Mr Redmond and home rule and were adopting the new 
program of Sinn Fein 
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CHAPTEK XXVII 

THE MOVEMENT FOR SOCIAL REFORM, 1880-1914 

The prospeiity of the mid-Vietorian period and its significance 
for the middle manufacturing classes and for the skilled work- 
ing classes liaie already been described Yet this prosperity 
was far from being general The skilled workers, for example, 
foimed only ten per cent of the industrial working population 
While they benefited greatly from higher wages and shorter 
hours, enjoyed the protection of their trade unions, and sent 
tlieir children to the new board schools, below them were the 
scmi-skilled and the unskilled workers m town and country, 
who had never more than touched the prosperity of the good 
times of the middle of the century and had been reduced to 
absolute wretchedness by the hard times which began in 1873 
In the unprosperous ycais which folloAved, their condition was 
made known, partly through the researches of humanitarians 
and sociologists, who touched men’s consciences by the appalling 
facts w'liieh they set forth, and partly through threatening 
gestures on the part of the poor themselves against society, 
which was thus startled into recognizing their existence Some 
dim glimmer of life in the working class quarters of the large 
towns had come down from the middle 1850 ’s, when the brothers 
Mayhew had published their volumes on London Labor and, the 
London Poor, but it was not until 1883, when William Reaney, 
a Nonconformist clergyman, published his B-itten Cry of Out- 
cast London, that the public actually became excited about the 
conditions under which the working classes lived Tins pam- 
phlet was followed by articles in the reviews telling about hous- 
ing conditions, by testimony before parliamentary commissions 
such as that of Miss Octavia Hill, who claimed that the one 
way to improve a man was to improve the house he lived in, 
by such books as Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, which 
tried to get at the roots of the social problem, and by the foun- 
dation of social settlements, such as Toynbee Hall, to improve 
the conditions of the poor and bring an understanding of their 
hfe to the upper classes who worked in them. 

613 
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A solid basis of facts was given to tlie whole discussion by a 
series of investigations into working class conditions In the 
years after 1889 Chaides Booth earned on a survey of London 
life, which he published as the Life and Labor of ihe People; 
somewhat later yeebohm Rowntiec made studies of working class 
life m Yoik, many other similar studies of other towns 
were made in subsequent years by sociological investigators. 
Parliamentary commissions also held inquiries into the matter. 
The general conclusions of Mr Booth and Mr Rowntree were 
that the unskilled worker did not obtain a wage sufficient to 
maintain liimself and his family m a state of efficiency and 
that he worked excessively long hours and lived in an unsanitary 
house “The results of all our inquiries make it reasonably 
certain,” wrote hir Booth, “that one-third of the population 
are on or about the line of poverty or are below it, having at the 
most an income which one tune with another averages 21 
shillings or 22 shillings for a small family, or up to 25 shillings 
or 26 shillings tor one of larger size, and in many eases falling 
below that level Tliere may be anothei third wlio have perhaps 
10 shillings more or taking the year round from 25 shillings 
to 35 shillings a week, among whom may be counted, in addition 
to wage earners, many retail tradesmen and small masters, 
and the last thud would include all who are better off The first 
group are practically those who are living two or more persons 
to each room occupied The next has on the average nearly one 
room to each person, while the final group includes those who 
employ servants as well as some who do not Of the first many 
are pinched by want and all live in poverty, if poverty be 
defined as having no surplus The second enjoy solid working 
class comfort , and of the third group the worst off live in plenty 
and the best ofr in luxury ” Ninety per cent of the actual 
producers of wealth had no home they could call their own 
beyond the end of the week, had no bit of soil or so much as a 
room which belonged to them, had nothing of value of any 
kind except so much old furniture as would go in a earl, weie 
housed m places which no gentleman thought fit for his horse, 
and were separated from destitution by so narrow a margin 
that a month of bad business, sickness, or unexpected loss 
brought them face to face with hunger and pauperism Con- 
tinuously and concurrently with the great production of wealth 
there were always one million or very nearly a million of persons 
m receipt of parish relief There were more than one million 
others on the verge of pauperism who in times of depression 
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were “subject to the most despei'ate privations ” Agricultural 
laborers never more tlian made ends meet and looked forward 
to tlie workhouse as their only future Tens of thousands of 
households did not know the lusuiy of milk, and then clnldren 
were stunted because of want of pioper food, and owing to 
overciowdmg, ordinary decency and moiality were impossible. 
Even in times of fairly good trade at the beginning of the 
twentieth century theie wcie .several million persons m a state 
of moie or less acute povertj’, and tlieie w’cre no signs that 
things were growing better as tlie new century opened 

Not .satisfied with sociological inve.stigations, the wretched 
workers began to call attention to themselves by gestures of 
discontent and violence In February, 1886, a meeting of un- 
employed was held in Trafalgar Sipiare, followed by mobs 
paiading through the principal streets of London, breaking 
Windows and wrecking sliojis During the autumn of 1886 the 
police attempted to prevent a similar meeting from being held. 
The unemployed rushed the police, and in the not which fol- 
lowed two men were killed in a capital city where bloodshed 
had been unknoivn for many a year. 

During tins same time a new leadership arose among the 
unskilled working classes of London, in the persons of John 
Burns, Tom Mann, and Ben Tillett, which sought to extend 
the advantages of trade union organwation to the less skilled 
laborers Only ten per cent of the workers, those in the most 
skilled trades, enjoyed the advantages of collective bargaining — • 
and it IS interesting to note that the organized ten per cent were 
bitterly hostile to any extension of organization among the less 
skilled, in the fear that the New Unionism would cause a reduc- 
tion in their own privileged position In 1886 Ben Tillett tried to 
organize the dockers of East London into the Tea Operatives 
and General Workers Union to win advances by a strike. This 
effort failed ; but three years later, in 1889, Tillett, Burns, and 
Mann formed a Gas Workers and General Laborers Union, 
which secured, by threat of a strike, a reduction of the working 
day in the London ga.s works from twelve to eight hours. Thus 
encouraged, Tillett reorganized his dockers and demanded that 
henceforth no dock laborer should be employed for less than 
four hours a day and wages should be raised to six pence per 
hour, with eight pence per hour for overtime. Within ten days 
the whole port of London was tied up, and Tillett, Mann, and 
especially John Burns, who captivated the popular imagination 
by his personality and his ragged straw hat, marshalled their 
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army so successfully that they not only won their strike and 
the right to exist, but they captured public sympathy and 
attention 

The newly discovered unskilled laboiers and their problems 
assumed political importance almost at once. As early as 188, J 
the extension of the fianchise to the agricultural laborer wa.s 
urged on the ground that “great social questions, which are 
every day becoming more important, can only be satisfactorily 
settled when the whole of the people take a part in the work of 
legislation . . . There were social questions upon which the 
majority of people were agreed, but the solution (ivas) of neces- 
sity delayed till all the people (were) taken into counsel ” 

Apart fiom extending the franchise in 1884 to the agri- 
cultural laborer, and incidentally to many town workers who 
could not previously meet the qualifications, Gladstone, the 
Liberal Prime Minister, refused to take any action in the in- 
terests of social reform. He wa.s so thoroughly imbued with 
the ideas of freedom of contract and the laissez-faire philosophy 
that he could not sanction government action beyond the pro- 
tection of life and property and the enforcement of contracts. 
Above all, he opposed the idea that the state had any right to 
take the earnings and propeity of certain .subjects by way of 
taxation in order to provide money to help otlier subjects 
through social reform measures In his paity, however, there 
was a Birmingham manufacturer, Joseph Chamberlain, who 
had a clearer insight into the future importance of the masses 
and the changing nature of the functions of the state. To him 
politics was not merely a game of personal ambition, but the 
science of social happiness Political influence was the chief 
instrument by winch any large amelioration and extensive im- 
provement in the condition of the masses of the population 
could possibly be seemed “The community,” he said, “may, 
ay and ought, to provide for all its members benefits which it 
IS impossible for individuals to provide by tlieir solitary and 
separate efforts ” With two million new voters added by the 
act of 1884 to the previous three million (of whom at least one 
million were already workingmen), it was no longer possible, he 
held, for a Liberal to cultivate Ins own garden for himself His 
zeal for a social reform program was partly due to his emotional 
desire to help the working class to greater comfort, but it was 
also due in part to his keen realization that the ruling classes 
must give up something in order that they might keep the rest 
“What ransom,” he asked, “was property willing to pay for 
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rlie natuial rights which now cease to he recognized? What 
insurance will wealth find it to its advantage to provide against 
the risks to which it is undoubtedly subject ’ . . The revenues 
of the state are a jiortion which each citizen gives from his 
property to have assurance of the rest ” 

In 1885 Mr Chamberlain put forward a program of the 
measures winch he felt ought to he adopted at once Since this 
progi-am w'as not sanctioned by the Liberal party chiefs, it was 
called the “Unauthoiized Program ” It is important because 
it foreshadowed some of the most important legislation of more 
recent times The first measures of the program dealt with 
the land Mr Chamberlain’s object was to increase the number 
of those who had direct access i,o the soil in order to find work 
for a larger proportion of the people in agriculture, and revive 
the yeomanry or the small farmer This could be done by 
giving the local authorities power to purchase land and rent it 
ill small holdings at fair values Not only ivould the agricultural 
laboring class in the country be given a new dignity as land- 
holding peasants, but the toilers m the towns w'ould also be 
benefited For one of the chief reasons for low wages in the 
unskilled trades there was the constant supply of new labor 
coming in from the rural districts Unable to better their 
condition m the country through becoming small landholding 
farmers, the most energetic agricultural laborers were going 
into the cities and beating doivn wages there Tins would be 
ended if the land was made accessible to the country worker 
and, in the face of the shoiter supply of labor in the towns, 
wages would rise 

Chamberlain also favored the abolition of fees in the schools 
provided by the state for the wnrkmg classes, he favored a 
revision of taxation so that it might involve ‘ ‘ equality of sacri- 
fice” and be proportionate to the superfluities of the taxpayer, 
he favored greater democratization of the local government in the 
country, w'hicli was still, as in Elizabeth’s time, in the hands of 
the local squires in their capacity as justices of the peace. 

As a counterpoise to the Unauthorized Program of Chamber- 
lain in the Liberal party was a Tory Democratic movement 
m the Conservative party, led by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
which sought the same ends of social amelioration by paternalis- 
tic legislation Although the details of their schemes were dif- 
ferent, there was much in common between Churchill and 
Chamberlain, and the plans of both were rejected with equal 
decision by their parties Churchill, who was Chancellor of tht 
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Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, reacted to Ins 
party’s rejection of liis program by diainatically lesigning lus 
high places m 1886 on the ground of his disapproval of the 
goveminent ’s spirited foreign policy and consequent expendi- 
tures on the arinj' and navy, which intcifeied with the adoption 
of reforms Chamherlain rather obscured the decision of the 
Liberal party to have nothing to do with his piogiani ot social 
reform by disagreeing with Gladstone on tlie subject of Irish 
home rule and leaving the party on that ground in 1886 

By virtue of traditions of the duty of the state to the in- 
dividual, going back to the Tudor concept of the well-oideied 
state, the Conservative paity seemed at first sight the more apt 
of the two parties to espouse a program of social amelioration 
But a rather imjiortant change was coming over the Tory rank 
and file in the 1870 s and 1880 ’s The lum of British agricml 
ture had forced them more than ever before to become inter- 
ested in indiistiy through tlieir owiiershi]) of joint stoc];: shares 
They still owned land for its social value, but large parts of their 
income came from stocks and bonds They were, therefore, ever 
more loath to sanction any sort of social reform program To 
the old objection to the costs of such reforms were added new 
aiguments of opposition to state interference in industry, 
utterly wanting among the Tories half a century earlier when 
they were spreading the factory legislation of the middle nine- 
teenth century on the statute books 

On the other hand, even though Chamberlain left the Liberal 
party in 1886, other supporters of the Unauthorized Program 
remained within it. Moreover, some of the genuinely laissez- 
faire politicians, sucli as Sir William Vernon Ilarcourt, next to 
Gladstone the ablest man in the party, recognized the future 
importance of the labor vote He felt that the Liberal party’s 
tenure of office would be consideiably reinsured if he could 
attract the workingman to become a Liberal In 1891, in con- 
junction with the social reformers of the party, he evolved the 
so-called Newcastle Program This set forth a series of political 
reforms designed to interest the working classes, such as the 
disestablishment of the church m Wales and Scotland, local veto 
(local option in regard to the liquor business), abolition of the 
dual franchise, improved registration of voters, and definition of 
employers’ liability 

The bulk of the Liberals were not heartily in accord with even 
these political reforms any more than the Conservatives, but, 
nevertheless, in the period from 1887 to 1900 both Liberals and 
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CoiLServatives sought to benefit the -working classes by -way of 
the extension of local government to the counties and parishes 
by the acts of 1888 and 1894, the abolition of fees in the board 
schools in 1891, the passage of a Woikmgmen’s Compensation 
act in 1897, the enactment o£ small holdings and allotment 
acts, -which expressed the pious -nosh that agricultuial laborers 
might be able to procure land, but were absolutely futile as far 
as accomplishment was concerned, the elaboration of ne-w fac- 
tory acts attacking the problem of “sweating,” which involved 
the least skilled and most wretchedly paid labor, and by radical 
changes in taxation which subjected landed xiroperty, on its true 
capital value, as well as personal property to the payment of 
inheritance taxes 

All these laws, however, did not materially better the con- 
dition of tlie working class , Rowntree found it as badly off in 
1902 as it had been ten years earlier Nevertheless, new devel- 
opments were under way In 1899 the Trade Union Congress 
had suggested the iiossibility of bringing workingmen together 
into a new political party, to take its place alongside of the 
older organizations This suggestion led in 1901 to the founda- 
tion of the British Labor party as a political group. 

The Rise op the Labor Party 

In the decade between 1880 and 1890, when the problems of 
poverty were first mooted, a number of socialist societies were 
formed in England to study social phenomena, such as tlie 
nature of wealth and its distribution One of the most impor- 
tant of these was the Fabian Society, which giew out of a series 
of lectures by Professor Thomas Davidson of New York before 
a middle elas.s audience of young Londoners in the year 1883 
He exxiounded the ideas that human life did not consist in 
material possessions, but that iii this world at least material 
possessions were an essential condition of fi-ee spiritual activity ; 
and, after his visit, a group of those who had listened to him 
decided to eontmue to hold regular meetings Early in 1884 
this group took the name of the Fabian Society, after Fabms 
Cunetalor, because they were willing to wait as Fabius did for 
the right moment to strilie for the safety of the commonwealth 
and for social reorganization The object of the Society was to 
“help on the reconstruction of society in accordance -with the 
highest moral possibilities”, and in studying this problem the 
members came to the conclusion that the competitive system 
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assured tlie happiness and comfort of the few at the expense of 
the suffering of the many, and that society must be reconstituted 
in such a manner as to secure the general welfare and hapjnness 
The easiest and best way of doing this ultimately, they came to 
believe, was through the securing to society as a whole the en- 
joyment of every kind of rent and interest, which, according to 
their economics, were real social products and, therefore, could 
justly be socialized. To attain their objects they relied upon 
education and the slow permeation of their opinions through 
society by means of pamphlets, lectures, special researches, and 
by the peisoiial influence of the inombeis with politicians and 
statesmen Although the Pabian Society was never larger than 
5000 members, it numbered in its ranks such men as George 
Bernard Shaw, Eamsay MacDonald, H. G Wells (until he 
found that he and Sliaw couldn’t possibly belong to the same 
society), Mr Philip Snowden, Beatrice and Sidney Webb, and 
many others wlio ivere to become literary, political, and social 
celebrities, who duectly and indirectly worked incessantly to 
spread the Fabian idea 

A second of tlie socialist organizations, formed out of smaller 
groups in 1884 by Mi H M Hyndman, was tlie Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, later known as the British Socialist party. 
Unlike the Fabians who wanted to work with all classes, the 
Social Democratic Federation accepted the dogma of the class 
war preached in Europe by Karl klarx, together with the whole 
Marxian socialist doctrine, and, instead of relying upon edu- 
cation, it paiticipated in politics from the beginning In the 
election of 1885 it ran three candidates and polled 657 votes, 
most of winch w'ent to Mr, John Burns More important than 
the Social Democratic Federation was a third association, also 
interested in political action, known as the Independent Labor 
party, formed in 1893 out of a combination of lesser organiza- 
tions by kir James Keir Harclie This group is m its practical 
suggestions the most advanced of tlie socialist societies, and its 
importance since its beginnings has continued to lie in this, that 
its membeiship has spread into every kind of trade union 
society, local labor group, and factory in England and has kept 
thought simmering among the mass of British workers What 
the Indejiendent Labor jiarty thinks, a large number of British 
workmen will be thinking one year later 

Working independently, these societies made little progress. 
In 1899 a new departure was made At the suggestion, of the 
Trade Union Congress of that year, a conference of trade union 
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delegates and representatives of the three socialist groups was 
called to consider the question of direct labor rejireseutatiun 
in Parliament The decision to form a separate political pai ty, 
called the British Laboi paitj', with its own program, caucus, 
party whips, willing to cooperate with either of the other parties 
to get legislation in the direct interests of labor, was strength- 
ened by the Tuff Vale decision, of the British supreme coiut, 
which jiraetieally outlawed all trade union action by holding 
trade unions responsible for damages to corporations and com- 
panies glow mg out of strikes To secure legislation setting 
aside the force of this decision, the political organization of all 
w’orkmgmen was considered essential, and the British Labor 
party assumed immediate importance The new party was a 
confederation of trade unions and the three socialist parties, 
for common iiolitical action, and was governed by an executive 
of sixteen members, representing the trade unions and the social- 
ist societies, all of which kept their own identity AVhile the 
Independent Labor party, foi example, carried on its own propa- 
ganda, nevertheless, as candidates for office its membeis must 
bear only the label of the British Labor party and be subject 
to its discipline. The party was financed by dues of its mem- 
bers, so a.s to be* independent of the financial pressure exerted 
by large contributors 

■When the possibility that the working classes would enter 
polities as an independent element came nearer to realization 
with the organization of the Labor party m 1901, there seemed 
to be tw'o ways for the old parties to meet the situation One 
was to absorb it by alliance , the other was to make the working- 
man so happy that he would have no interest in the Labor party. 
The Conservatives at once tried the second, the Liberals, a 
little of both 

The Conservative and Liberal Programs op Social Reform 

When the new British Labor party came into being, the Con- 
servatives were in control of the government under the domina- 
tion of the ‘ ‘ Cecilians, ’ ’ Lord Salisbury and his nephew, A. J. 
Balfour. They had no interest m social reform, but since 1895 
another important member of the party was the ex-Liberal, 
J oseph Chamberlain. He had not foi’gotten all his social reform 
ideals, but had rather subtly changed his notions of how they 
ought to be achieved He had become very much interested in 
imperialism and conceived the clever notion of linlcmg imper 
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laiism and social lefoim together Speaking in 1895 ho said, 
‘‘It IS only in such de\ elopments that I see any solution of the 
social problem ivith which we are sui rounded. Plenty of em- 
ployment and a contented people go together, and there is no 
way of securing plenty of employment except by creating now 
inaikets and developing old ones ” The only niaikets which 
could be created and developed were tho.se m the colonies The 
Boer AVar distracted inteiest fiom the whole problem for a 
time, but after the struggle in South Africa was over Chamber- 
lam returned to the .subject He urged that Great Britain 
adopt a high jiroteetive taiifl; against Europe and the United 
States, but give a preference in rates to the British colonies, 
which were willing to give similar preferences to Great Britain 
in their tariffs In this way the British manufacturer would 
he assured of the markets of the colonies, and work would he 
created for Briti.sh woikeis, and the colonies would be provided 
with markets for their food stuffs, wheat and meat, in Great 
Britain. Incidentally, through the creation of business ties 
and economic bonds, tlie empiic vonld be greatly strengthened, 
Great Britain would be indc])endont of outside nations, such as 
the United States, for food , and a very pressing financial prob- 
lem left by the Boei AAb'ir would be solved through the yield 
and increase of the customs revenues 

Interestingly enough, this proposal of Chamberlain was vio- 
lently attacked by many of the leading conservatives They 
wanted a tariff too, but a tariff on agricultural products which 
would protect Britrsh landowners, with no provision for prefer- 
ences to Canada, South Africa, and Australia, which Avere just 
as serious competitors with British agriculture as the United 
States had ever been A tariff which let in Australian mutton 
and Canadian gram was as good as no tariff After a terrific 
struggle inside the Conservative paity, Chamberlain resigned 
his place m the ministry in eider to be free to propagandize his 
ncAV idea which had so many appeals. He hoped to attract the 
Avorker, who was to he protected at home against the labor of 
the United States and Germany and assured of colonial markets , 
the landoAvner, Avho was to be given agnenltural protection 
(except of course for the matter of colonial produce) , the 
imperialist, who desired to see the empire bound more closely 
into a genuine nmty, and the taxpayer, who was encouraged 
to expect relief from higher taxes through the yield of the 
customs dues. 

In 1905 Balfour resigned his office of Prime Minister, which 
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he had held since 1902 In the geneial cleelion of 1906, un- 
able to find anything heitcr than Chamherlam ’.s Iin|)erial Pref- 
erence and Tdiiff Eeform, the Conservatives offeied it to the 
country as the panacea for social ills But the Liberals, keener 
than the Conservatives in their insight into working class psy- 
chology, which took account only of higher prices that a taiift 
would entail and refused to consider the higher wages, offered 
a whole program of social amelioration which would give direct 
benefits to the poor at the expense of the rich Opposition to 
Balfour’s Education act of 1902 and dissatisfaction with the 
policy of permitting the importation of Chinese coolies into 
South Afiica were also impoitant factors in the election These 
things aroused the Nonconformist conscience and contributed 
very materially to the sweeping Libeial victory at the polls 

In the discussions of the social problem in the years just 
before 1906, the sinccrcst advocates of reform among the Lib- 
erals were a group of “young Liberals,” ivlio had a genuine 
humanitarian program and a deep enthusidsm for the cause of 
the poor. These men had been insurgents against Gladstone 
and were much chagrined when Chamherlam left the party be- 
cause his radical ideas found no acceptance with their cliicf. 
In consequence they weie almost determined to he radical and 
were much relieved when Gladstone’s death (1898) gave them 
a chance to push their views Through their speaking and 
writing they created a psychological mental state in England 
which made the acceptance of reform possible m the country as 
a whole, and forced even reluctant Liberals to join m their 
crusade. 

The immediate program of the Liberal party concerned itself 
necessarily not with the ultimate conditions of a higher cultural 
and spiritual life for the people, but with the most pressing 
immediate evils. Less immediately important than the prepa- 
ration for a new social order was the happiness and contentment 
of the masses and the protection of their present living stand- 
ards The greatest threats to these grew out of old age, sick- 
ness, with which the matter of bad housing was closely con- 
nected, and unemployment, whether due to bad trade or dis- 
placement by other woikers Hence as practical politicians the 
Liberal ministers seem to have kept ever before them the lessen- 
ing of unemployment, the alleviation of sickness, and provision 
for old age. In connection with these things certain ideas in 
liarticular caugiit their attention These were the fundamental 
importance of the ownership and use of the land of England 
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a3 a responsible element in the problems of poverty and wretch* 
edness, and the necessity of state aid and interference under 
stale socialistic forms to make desirable readjustments. The 
migration of unskilled country workers to the towns, for ex- 
ample, constantly tended to crowd out of work and force down 
into the ranks of the casually employed others of the unskilled, 
who had been stripped of their stamina by urban conditions 
To overcome the superior attractions of town life, the Liberals 
took over Chamberlain’s earlier land policy and determined 
to make it possible for the agricultuial laborer to have hopes oi: 
becoming a small farmer on his own account by making a few 
acres accessible to him The land question was also immlved 
with the problem of housing It was believed to be the settled 
policy of the landlords, whose property included not only the 
agricultural areas but also the land on which towns had grown 
up and the districts around them, to limit the amount of build- 
ing sites made available for workingmen’s houses in order to 
keep the ground rents up As a consequence of the high ground 
rents, workingmen got almost nothing in the way of houses, 
either in the matter of rooms, light and air, or conveniences 
for such rents as they could pay. If building land (or site- 
land as it IS called in England) could be forced into the market, 
ground rents would fall, and workingmen would get better 
houses and with them better living conditions and better lives 

Besides interfering to make land more accessible, the state, it 
was held, was under the further necessity of helping the workers 
help themselves to guard against the unavoidable or unfore- 
seeable evils growing out of old age, sickness, and unemploy- 
ment, for which the poor as individuals were unable to make 
provision by reason of their limited wages and earnings. This 
could be done best by several varieties of insurance, to which 
the workers should make some contribution (in order to pre- 
serve their self-respect and dignity), but to which other con- 
tributions also should be made. The state itself should assume 
diiection of such schemes and contribute to them The large 
expenditures involved would have to be made good by heavier 
taxes. 

Not all the Liberal ministers were heartily in favor of these 
reforms of social nature, especially when they entailed heavy 
outlay. The Liberal party, as it returned to office in 1905, was 
made up of two rather antagonistic groups, on the one side, 
the Little Englanders, led by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Prime Minister, David Lloyd George, and John Morley, 
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and on tlie other, the Liberal imperialists, led by Mr Herbert 
Asqmth, who became Prime Minister after Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s death in 1908, Sir Edward Grey, who was 
Foreign Secretary, and Mr Haldane, the War Minister The 
Little Englanders had opposed the Boer War on the ground 
that more vital iiroblems ought to be solved at home before 
the empire was increased to satisfy Mr Cecil Rhodes and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain , and indeed, in the course of Ins denuncia- 
tion of the war, hli Lloyd George, a fiery and very radical 
Welshman, almost lost Ins life in a meeting in Birmingham. 
While this wing of the party was keen for social reform, the 
Liberal imperialists were at one with the Conservatives in the 
desire to build up and strengthen Great Britain’s influence 
abroad. Although they were willing ordinarily to tolerate 
social reform measures, a much more important object of 
expenditure presently showed itself. In January, 1906, Lord 
John Fisher’s first Dreadnaught was launched It made all 
existing battleships obsolete. Naval power rested with that 
nation which built the greatest number of this new type of 
ship in the shortest time, and Great Britain, having the lead, 
must keep it. A Dreadnaught cost several millions of pounds, 
and Great Britain must build a dozen or sixteen of these new 
ships. In view of the large naval estimates considered necessary 
by the Liberal imperialists, they were inclined to go very slowly 
in adopting remedial legislation, especially after the true magni- 
tude of the costs of the Little Englanders’ program was clearly 
revealed in 1908-1909, when the first of the social insurance 
measures was put upon the statute books This was the Old 
Age Pension Law, which provided for a pension of five shillings 
a week for every man and woman in Great Britain and Ireland 
who reached the age of 70 years under certain conditions of 
residence, income, and previous conduct In the first year of 
the operation of the scheme, which was noncontributory, the 
state making all payments, the cost to the government was 
about £7,500,000 with prospects of considerable increases in 
the future Was it possible for Great Britain to embark upon 
a new naval program and a costly program of social reform 
at the same time? 

The situation was saved by the statistical economists, who 
showed that the government was taking really only a very small 
percentage of the national income for state purposes, and that 
it might easily take even twice as much as it was taking in 
the form of taxes without being ojiiiressive, in the sense of re- 
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strieting the normal expansion of industrial life. On the basis 
of such suggestions, David Lloyd Geoige, "who became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1908 when Mr. Asquith became Prime 
hlmister, resolved to get the additional revenue needed for 
both the social reform measures and tlie new navy and, inci- 
dentally, to deal witJi the land problem all at once in a measure 
in which these things were so inextricably connected that they 
must command the suppoit of every Liberal of either faction 
of the party Hence it happened that the chief and central 
measure of the Liberal program was the budget of 1909, in 
which Mr Lloyd George attempted to do this 

As a levenue measure the budget was very successful The 
increases in revenue uhieh it and subsequent budgets based 
upon it succeeded in getting were striking Between 1908 and 
191-1 the national revenue jumped from £155 million to £210 
million a year These increases came largely from the higher 
and graduated death duties or inheritance taxes, and from new 
rates of income taxes, which, besides being giaduated and pro- 
viding for supertaxes on incomes above £5000 a year, dis- 
tinguished between earned income and unearned income derived 
from inve.stnients There were also heavy taxes on automobiles 
(at the rate of £1 per horsepower), gasoline, and mining ma- 
chinery, and higher excises on beer and liquors Although the 
rates of the death duties and inheritance taxes were lower 
than in more recent times, they were higher than anything 
Englishmen had previously known A contemporary cartoon 
summed up current opinion when it depicted a rich man stand- 
ing on a rocky ledge facing a precipice with Ins back to a clitf 
with the caption, “Pity the poor rich man. He cannot afford 
to live on account of the income tax, and he cannot afford to 
die on account of the death duties. ’ ’ 

In the budget there were certain other taxes which were not 
intended strictly and exclusively for revenue purposes. The 
first of these was the Site-Tax on undeveloped building land 
The purpose of this tax was to force the owners of such land 
to put it into the market and to get houses built on it as soon 
as possible, as a contribution to the solution of the housing 
problem. The second tax which had social rather than revenue- 
getting implications was a tax of 20 per cent on the unearned 
increment value of land sold, leased, or transmitted by inherit- 
ance Under the provisions of this tax all the land of England 
was valued as of the 30th of April, 1909 , and whenever land 
was sold or transferred later it was to be revalued Ail such 
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increase in value dne to tlie growtli of tlie community or to 
social development, not due to any effoit of the oivner, was to 
be considered unearned increment, and a tax of 20 per cent 
of tins amount was to be paid to the state The object of the 
tax was to foice heirs, when they inherited their estates and 
weie already under the obligation to pay the death duties, 
to make further heavy payments of the unearned increment tax 
To raise the money it was believed that tlicy would be forced 
to sell part of their land Thus the large estates would be split 
up, land would be made available for the ambitious agricultural 
laborer who wanted a small farm of his own, and the problem 
of the casual laborer in the towms would begin to adjust itself. 
Another advantage expected from the opening of the land was 
based on observations in certain European and Asiatic coun- 
tries where access to the land was easy Not only did the rural 
laborer stay at home, but the unemployed town laborer was 
drawn into the country, and industrial crises were more easily 
met It was hoped that this might happen in England and 
thus serve to aid in solving tlie pioblem of unemployment. 

The Liberal party succeeded in forcing the budget through 
the House of Commons, but in the House of Lords, which was 
strongly Conservative, whose members, the great landowners 
par excellence, were personally to be affected by the new land 
taxes, it met unprecedented opposition Even Lord Rosebery, 
himself a Libeial cx-Prime hlinister, denounced the measure, 
and some of the Conservative Lords went bej’-ond themselves in 
excoriation As a revenue measure, the budget was not subject 
to amendment in the House of Lords, although it might be re- 
jected Such a step would, however, have involved an imme- 
diate constitutional struggle, which the Lords ivere not pre- 
pared to precipitate, they, therefore, took the stand that, 
although the budget paraded as a revenue bill, it really went 
beyond that and introduced socialistic principles into the Brit- 
ish constitution which the Lords were not prejiared to accept 
until the measure was submitted to a popular vote in the foim 
of a general election hir Asquith accepted their challenge 
Parliament was dissolved, and a general election was held in 
January, 1910 The Conservatives offered their old standby 
of a protective tariff as an alternative measuie both to get 
money for the government and to effect social reforms; but, 
although the Liberals did not carry as many of the independent 
voters (who after all seem to decide modern elections) in 1910 
as they had rallied in 1906, they still had a slightly greater 
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number of seats than the Conservatives in the House of Com» 
mons, 274 to 271 The balance of power was held by the Irish 
Home Eule partj^, which had 82 seats, and by the new Labor 
party, winch had 40 seats The Irish Home Eule party re- 
quired a pledge of an Irish Home Eule bill with the preliminary 
limitation of the iiower of the House of Lords as the price of 
its support of the Liberals, and the Laborites were willing to 
suppoit the Liberals in return for their general policy of 
social reform and specifically on condition that the power of 
the House of Lords be limited Ever since the House of Lords 
had rejected the Irish Home Eule bill of 1893, many Liberals 
believed that its powers should be restricted, and this feeling 
grew very strong between 1906 and 1908 when a number of 
Liberal measures, such as a new education bill and a measure 
for the reform of the licpior trade, passed by the House of 
Commons, were rejected by the Lords As soon as the budget 
had been voted, the Lords accepting it in view of the popular 
verdict, j\Ir Asquith and the Liberal ministry took up the 
matter of ending or mending the House of Lords After many 
plans and suggestions, some of which came from the more per- 
ceptive Lords who saw the necessity of some change, the gov- 
ernment carried a measure, now known as the Parliament act, 
through the House of Commons, providing that any money bill 
passed through the House of Commons became a law upon the 
king’s signature in spite of any action by the Lords; that any 
measure other than a money bill became a law if passed by 
the Commons three times m two years within the life of a 
single Parliament even though twice rejected by the Lords, and 
finally that the life of Parliament in the future should be five 
instead of seven years This measure was immediately voted 
down by the Lords Mr Asquith went to the country for a 
second tune in 1910 in the general election of December, which 
resulted much as the January election had The Parliament 
bill was again sent up to the Lords with the threat that the 
King would create enough new peers to secure its passage. The 
threat sufficed, and although a few “Die Hards” came and 
voted no, enough Liberal Lords were mustered to secure the 
passage of the bill 

The enactment of the Parliament act in 1911 insured the suc- 
cessful passage of certain measures of political reform to which 
the ministry was committed, which the Lords had been deter- 
mined never to accept These were the Irish Home Eule bill, 
a bill for the disestablishment of the Anglican church in Wales, 
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analogous to tlie earlier bill for the disestablislnnent of tlie 
Anglican church in Ireland, and a bill for franchise reform 
All these bills were given final passage through the House of 
Commons in 1914 just as the Great "War bioke out, and all were 
put into a state of suspension for the dmation of the war At 
the end of the war interest in these measures had lessened, so 
that the net results of the Parliament act are as yet unim- 
portant 

As a matter of fact, although the Parliament act occupied 
a prominent place in the eyes of contemporaries who were still 
unaware that in the dawning age economies, and not politics, 
wms to be the dominant passion, it was much less significant 
Ilian the statutes in which the Liberal government redressed 
pressing evils, or the senes of laws ivliich followed out the social 
refoiin progiain firmly established in the budget of 1909. A 
IVorking men’s Compensation act (190G) amplified the pro- 
visions of an earlier law , the Trade Disputes act (1906) counter- 
acted the effects of the Taff Vale decision, and, after the courts 
had held that trade unions could not use their funds to support 
labor representatives in Parliament, a third act provided for 
the payment of members of the House of Commons The social 
measures may bo divided into several groups. First of all, 
was a series of laws intended to regulate the newly freed land 
Since, however, practically no land was forced into the market 
by the new land taxes, inasmuch as wealthy landowners gen- 
erally had other resources to- draw upon beside their land, these 
were unimportant, even though there was among them an in- 
teresting Town Planning act designed to make of England a 
garden city 

In the second place, were the sickness insurance features of 
the National Insurance act of 1911. Convinced that 30 per cent 
of all pauperism was due to illness, Mr. Lloyd George provided 
for compulsory insurance against sickness for all wmrking 
people with earnings of less than £160 a year, with voluntary 
provisions for all others Fourteen million seven hundred thou- 
sand persons received the advantages of the provisions of the 
act, which provided for weekly contributions from the insured, 
his employer, and the state, in return for which a sick-benefit 
was paid in case of illness, maternity benefits were stipulated, 
and free medical attendance and free medicine were provided 
for All physicians who wished to do so were invited to put 
their names on a panel or list, and with such physicians the 
local committee entered into contracts for attendance upon sick 
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persons in the community. For free treatment insured person^ 
were obliged to go to physicians whose names Avere on the 
panel, though, of course, they might go elsewhere if they wished 
to pay. 

In the third place, there was a series of laws designed to deal 
with the problem of unemployment, or underemployment TVith 
the knowledge that much ivork in England was seasonal locally, 
tliat IS to say that when there was an excess of labor in one 
place there w’as often a shortage in another, the Liberal govern- 
ment planned to give greater mobility to labor and provide 
some sort of machinery which would enable men who were out 
of work in one place to get into touch with jobs elsewhere, some 
method to increase the workers’ knowledge of the labor market 
In 1909, therefore, it established a system of Labor Exchanges, 
based to some extent upon German models, maintained by the 
state, Avhere exact information was available for both workers 
and employers Any woiker out of a job could go to the nearest 
exchange and learn what was available all over England. He 
might borrow money from the exchange to go to the new job, 
and he might rest at Poor Law houses on the way He was 
assured that he was not being asked to accept less than current 
wages in the place to which he was going, and that he was not 
being sent to fill a job left by a strike or created by a lockout 
The Labor Exchanges also had laid upon them the work of 
collecting statistics of prices, costs of living, and unemployment 
which are of ine.stimable value to students Another part of 
the Liberal government’s policy with regard to unemployment 
was compulsory unemployment insurance The idea was that 
through some such scheme the burdens of unemployment could 
be spread over the whole ma.ss of ivorkers and shifted in part 
upon society and indu.stry, so that no group would feel them 
very severely In other words, by pooling the danger, unem- 
ployment would be les.s of a risk for any individual worker 
While sickness insuianee had been worked for a long time in 
Germany, and the German experience ivas available for the 
government in framing the provisions of the sickness insurance 
measure, almost nothing had been done anywhere with unem- 
ployment insurance outside a few German and Swiss towns 
The government, therefore, went rather slowly and began with 
unemployment insurance for about 2,470,000 workers in the 
engineering and building trades Here again the state, the 
employer, and the worker made contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance funds, and in times of slack work and trade 
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depression those -workers -vvlio -were unemployed might receive 
benefits for a certain iiumhei of weeks, depending upon the 
length of time they had contributed Benefits were not allowed 
during strikes or lockouts, or in case a workman was dis- 
missed for misconduct or left his woik without cause On the 
other hand, if a man was seldom or never out of woik, he could 
claim all contributions made by him at 2% per cent compound 
interest, less the amount received in benefits, when he reached 
the age of CO 

The fourth series of measures of the Liberal program con- 
sisted of a numbei of laws designed to give a better chance for a 
happy future to the new generation of children. One act made 
it possible for municipalities to provide compulsory notification 
of the birth of a child and to extend medical service and the 
visitation of a nurse for several months to newborn children 
and their mothers Another act permitted educational authori- 
ties to piovide play centers for children attending elementary 
schools, and to establish play centers for children under five in 
which the principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel would be exempli- 
fied (Kindergartens) Medical inspection of children m schools 
was introduced in 1907, and where children, in the opinion of 
their teachers, were undernourished, the local authority might 
provide meals for them In another act the labor of children 
was more strictly limited, juvenile courts were established, and 
provision made for lengthening the time of school attendance 
to 14, with continuation schools to the age of 16 

One of the most significant features attendant upon the 
elaboration of this Liberal program was the growth of Stateism, 
that IS, the increase of the numbers of state ofScials and bureaus 
and the augmentation of the powers of the state through them 
against the individual In this matter the Liberals played 
directly into the hands of the Conservatives, who wanted a 
strong state for military purposes and believed that the absolute 
control of the state over every aspect of life was necessary in 
the event of a war The Conservative belief was justified during 
the Great War, and at that time the increase in the state’s 
powers was made much easier because of the initial develop- 
ments m the days of the Asquith government Meantime, the 
rich accepted the whole business of social reform as a cheap 
escape from a more fundamental social change, and the poor 
welcomed the alleviations which it made in their condition. At 
the same time, however, other workingmen in ever growing 
numbers were becoming entirely disgusted with politics and 
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were begiimmg to think m terms of "direct action” through 
economic pressure on society by means of general strikes This 
feeling, which began about 1911, continued to become stronger, 
until in the recent past it has intrigued the imaginations of 
perhaps a majority of workingmen 

In spite of the well-articulated government program and of 
the very obvious benefits which it brought to the working classes, 
many of the workers made the discovery between 1911 and 1914 
that they were more than losing at one end what they were 
gaming at the other Between 1896-1900 and 1914 a new rise 
in prices had begun in Europe and m England, which, unat- 
tended by any general increase in wages, was steadily, year 
after year, reducing the value of the woikmgman’s earnings 
and nibbling at his standard of living While prices rose by 
about 10 per cent from 1900 to 1914, wages remained stationary 
(with slight fluctuations either way), so that real wages were 
rather sliarjily reduced Not understanding the causes of the 
phenomena which seemed to be robbing tliem of every gam 
which the government made for them, tlie working classes began 
to express their discontent m bitter criticism of certain details 
of the government’s measures and m a revived outbreak of 
strikes Thus, for example, they found much dissatisfaction 
with the sickness insurance on the ground that it gave least 
protection to the physically unfit who needed it most Begin- 
ning in the summer of 1911 a series of strikes among the railway 
workers, the miners, and the dockworkers took place. These 
were all the more ominous in that they were not local as earlier 
strikes had been, but nation-wide and comprehended whole 
industries A period of disillusionment, with an acute revival 
of labor unrest, had begun and was m full swing when the war 
broke out The Liberal politicians sought to stem the tide "by 
an advance all along the line, a jirompt advance, and a bold 
advance ” But all they could think of wms a new ciusade 
against the monopoly m land klr Lloyd George began this 
with a kind of &einio£6cial, semisecret inquiry into the land 
question m 1912-1913 This, however, aroused no enthusiasm, 
and numbers of w’orkmgmen were ready to cease following the 
old parties and leaders for the new evangel, which was already 
being preached by the various socialist societies and had con- 
crete political expression in the Labor party As a consequence, 
the Labor party grew rapidly. It ran its first candidates in 
the election of 1906 and succeeded in electing 29 out of the 51 
which it nominated. In 1910 it earned 40 seats m the House 
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of Commons, and with its continned growth its determination 
to overcome both old parties and to control the state in the 
interests of labor was no longer so chimerical as it had been in 
1901 

The Extensions of the Fjianchise and the Suffrage fob 
AVomen during the Era op Social Reform 

In the first part of the twentieth century the British franchise 
or right to vote was fixed by the terms of the law of 1884 
Although no classes of adult males were excluded from the 
right to vote aftei the third Reform act of 1884, in actual 
practice only from two-thirds to one-half of all the adult males 
could aetiidlly qualify for the franchise because of the imposi- 
tion of certain qualifications, such as residence for a certain 
time in a district, the occupation of a household, or the occupa- 
tion of lodgings pa 3 ang a rental of £10 a year The principle 
of one man one vote, moreover, had not yet found acceptance, 
and eases were known where men voted at least six times on 
different qualifications AVomen were, of course, entirelj’' ex- 
cluded from the franchise in national elections, although women 
with the proper qualifications were permitted to vote in local 
municipal elections on the same terms as men 

The whole franchise situation was entirely unsatisfactory to 
many at the opening of the twentieth century, and suggestions 
of franchise reform were made as early as the Newcastle Pro- 
gram. It IS rather curious to note that in the agitation which 
followed the men played a less significant part. This was partly 
due to the fact that even in this iieriod many men were be- 
coming more and more doubtful about the success of political 
action in accomplishing anj'thing, and very skeptical, more- 
over, of the possibility of influencing even political action 
through the vote AVomen, on the other hand, hitherto excluded 
from the right to vote, were evincing a new faith in the busi- 
ness of dropping a piece of paper into a ballot box once in 
every seven or five years, and were demanding admission to 
the ranks of the voters with an insistence and even a passion 
quite un-English 

The first suggestions for votes for women in the national 
elections date from the 1830 ’s , and from the first mention of the 
idea at that time, on through John Stuart Mill’s reasoned de- 
fense of women’s votes in 1867 at the time of the second Reform 
bill, down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the very 
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mention of suffrage for -women -was received -witli so mnuh mirtli 
and ndieule that it was instantly dismissed from court The 
idea was kept m the air by a number of dilettante suffrage 
societies, but practically nothing was accoinplushcd by the time 
the twentieth century opened Dissatisliod with these older 
societies, a small body of women, iccruited chiefly from Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, formed a now society known as the 
Women’s Social and Political Union It hast'd its demand for 
the franchise for -ivoinen on the working woman’s necessity for 
a vote to impiove hei industiial position and lier domestic 
lights. In the 1906 election the Union was very active in hlau- 
chester, and soon afterwards moved its headquarters to London 
and entered upon a most sensational career It organized pro- 
cessions of women and demonstrations in Trafalgar Square, its 
leading members paid organized calls on the ministers, and 
groups invaded the lobbies and the women’s gallery of the 
House of Commons to interview ministers and disturb tbe 
sessions Sevei’al women were presently arrested for riotous 
behavior and refused to pay their fines. Remanded to prison, 
they refused to take food and defied the police to allow them 
to staive, which, of couise, the police dared not do As soon 
as they were freed, the women adopted a new method of attack- 
ing the government in revealing the vilonoss of the English 
prisons When the government ultimately adopted “Cat and 
Mouse’’ tactics to deal with the hunger-strikers, keeping them 
in prison until they were exhausted, releasing them until they 
recovered, and thrusting them back into prison until their sen- 
tences weie served out, it gave even greater advertisement to 
the women, and thousands of wealthy women joined the move- 
ment 

In 1912 the Union sought to persuade the government to 
incorporate the franchise for women in the now franchise bill 
of that year, and when the government refused, they deter- 
mined to make England too uncomfortable to live in until they 
got the vote They destroyed plate glas.s windows , they poured 
acid into the letter boxes to destroy the mail, they slashed 
pictures in art galleries (until all women were excluded from 
them) , they attended theatres and the opera m large bodies 
(especially when the King was present) and, chained to their 
seats, chanted “A’’otes for women’’ until they were removed, 

. chains and seats and all; they interrupted the services at St 
Paul’s with choruses of “God save Mrs Pankhurst’’ (their 
» leader) ; and whenever a minister of the government was spend- 
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ing a week end at some country house, they attempted to burn 
the place down and occasionally succeeded Against such tactics 
on the part of thousands of resourceful and courageous •viomen, 
the government could not make any headway m restoring 
normal conditions of comfortable life, and in all probability it 
would have had to yield sooner or later 
■When the war came, the suffragettes called a truce They 
were, after all, English and refused to embarrass their govern- 
ment in time of war. Before they needed to resume their 
activities at the end of the war, as they were fully lesolved to 
do, women were granted the franchise in the Representation of 
the People’s act in 1918, with certain qualifications This act, 
belated climax of the fourth Reform movement on its political 
side, marks the full attainment of political democracy in Great 
Britain By the act of 1918 all men over 21 years of age, resi- 
dent for SIX months in a district or in adjoining districts could 
vote in the general election, and all women over 30, entitled to 
vole m local elections through the ownership or tenancy of 
land or premises for six months, or the wives of men so entitled, 
were also given the franchise In local elections women might 
vote at 21 if they had the proper qualifications About half 
the women of Great Britain received the right to vote in the 
general elections All the old qualifications which had hitherto 
made possible many votes for one man (plural voting) were 
abolished, but at the same time it was made possible for a voter 
(man or woman) to east two votes under certain conditions 
In ease he was a university graduate, for instance, he could vote 
in his own district on residence qualification, and he could 
also vote as a degree holder. He might also receive a second 
vote if, in addition to his residence, he occupied a business 
premise worth at least £10 a year No man, however, could 
have more than two votes Provision was made for voting by 
mail or by proxy in case of absence from home on election day, 
and it was further provided that elections in all parts of 
England should be held on the same day, not spread out over 
a month as had been the custom in the past. The membership 
of the House of Commons was increased from 670 to 707 The 
grant of the right to vote to women was a recognition of their 
splendid seivice to Great Britain as war workers Unfortu- 
nately, there are more women in England than there are men, « 
and the fear of petticoat government led the politicians to \ 
exclude the younger women so as to leave male voters in the I 
majority By a curious irony the very women excluded were a 
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those wlio had perlormed the major portion of ivar service, 
since most of the war workers were under 30 In 1928 the fran- 
chise was extended to women of 21 and over 

The great series of legislative enactments described in this 
chapter placed Great Britain in the fnrefiont of Europe by 
1912, ,uid still further progress ivas iiromised by the growth of 
the Labor party, the new campaign of the Liberals, the agitation 
of the women, and the activity of those workers who looked to 
economic rather than political action Before all this could 
come to fruition, bouever, it was interrupted by the cataclysm 
of the Gieat War in 1914 The oiigins of this greatest tragedy 
in history must be examined in the next chapter 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1890-1914 
THE TRIPLE ENTENTE AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 

In the g-eneiation from 1890 to 1910, European life experi- 
enced another great acceleiation in speed. One of the basic 
features of this development was a remarkable increase in 
facilities and means of rapid transportation and eommunica- 
lion On the railroads, which weic still the most important 
factor in land transportation, the fastest scheduled time of 
express tiams in Great Britain in 1890 was 5412 miles per 
hour, by 1900 it was 59 09 miles per houi, and in 1910 it was 
61 7 miles per hour, a figure which lias not yet been exceeded 
This augmented velocity was accompanied by an increase m the 
weight and size of tram.s as well as of their number, and vastly 
more passengers were earned, so that not merely did a few 
people move more rapidly Horn place to place, but a large part 
of the whole population seemed to become mobile and to be 
traveling at an expedited rate Less noticeable, but part of the 
contribution of the railroads was the provision of better ter- 
minal facilities, improved parcel collecting and distributing 
services, and heavier freight trains, all making for more rapid 
transport of goods and products In the cities the trolley car 
appeared, on the roads the lowly pedestrian was supplanted 
by the eycli.st riding first the high wheel and later the “safety” 
bicycle, and just at the end of the generation Gottlieb Daim- 
ler ’s researches bore fruit in the automobile, which, making any 
speed from twenty miles an hour upward, was to make the 
seven miles an hour of the gentleman’s carnage or the twelve 
miles an hour of the bicycle seem ridiculously slow Communi- 
cation and correspondence was made more rapid through the 
greater dispatch of the mails, the wider use of the cheap tele- 
graph (which, controlled by the post office, carried a 12 word 
message for six pence anywhere in Great Britain), and the 
coming universality of the telephone in all business houses at 
least, if not as yet in private homes 

638 
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On the ocean the engineer had perfected the triple expansion 
engine m the 1880 in the 1890 ’s the cpiadruple expansion 
engine is as introduced, and, almo&t simultaneouHly, the steam 
tiubiiie Mas invented and developed hy Cliailes A Pdisnni 
Ship builders ivere using these new tyjiey of highly efficient 
engines m evci laiger hulls The Great Eastejn aside, the fii-i 
ship to exceed 10,000 tons, the City of Pans, was built in 1833, 
and she cut the time of the trip fiom Queenstown to New 
York to under six days , in 1899 the Oceamc was built, the first 
ship to exceed 15,000 tons, in 1901 the Celtic, the lii.st to exceed 
g0,000 ion. 5 , and in 1907 the Mauretania and Lusilama, the 
first ships to exceed 30,000 tons The Maui ctania, equipped 
Midi qiiadriqile screws and turbine engines of 70,000 horse 
powei, which gave a speed of 26 knots, leduced the passage of 
the North Atlantic from Queenstown to New York to 4 days, 
10 hours 41 minutes, a leeord which stood until 1929 While 
dll these figures are those of the crack ships of the world, en- 
gaged in the northern transatlantic service, the cargo ships of 
the world also increased in size from an average of peilnqis 
2000 tons in 1890 to an average of 6000 or 8000 tons m 1910, 
and in sjiced from seven to nine knots an hour Incidentally, 
the volume of business which steamships carried had grown so 
large that it was possible to develop considerable specialization 
m their construction, and refrigerator ships, tanlc-lmers, cattle 
ships, ship ferries, and other types were introduced. In all 
this quickening movement on land and on the sea, so great were 
the new efficiencies in construction that there was no increase 
in the costs of transportation, but in some cases, such as ocean 
freights, actual decreases 

With the lessening of the time and cost element in distance, 
exchange and turnover became more rapid and greater in 
volume, and business men could spread their markets over wider 
areas As a consequence, industrial enterprises developed con- 
stantly larger units, and more extensive factories equipped with 
new machinery, new techniques, and greater outputs were built 
Firms which had manufactured for a towm now expanded to 
supply the nation, comiianies which already had had national 
markets entered international trade Great economies of pro- 
duction were further assured by large scale amalgamations, cov- 
ering the whole country, of plants engaged m particular lines of 
business This movement toward larger industrial units cul- 
minated in the formation of gigantic trusts Organizers seized 
the opportunity to effect still greater economies of production 
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by eliminating or preventing competition and by reducing 
overhead in the form of numerous managements through 
the mergers of many concerns into single vast enterprises. 
The Tobacco Trust, the Match Trust, the Cotton Thread Trust, 
and many others came into existence in this way at just about 
the beginning of the twentieth century The enhanced produc- 
tion of British factories in this generation due to all these 
developments can be shown rather graphically by certain 
figures of Great Britain’s national income In 1883 the total 
national income was estimated at £1200 million, and in 1910 
it was about £2000 million The increase is in largest part 
due to the heightened output of British industry 

This extraordinary growth in producing power was not ac- 
companied by sharp rectifications and improvements in the 
distribution of the yield among the various contributing classes. 
As British industrial life had been organized ever since the be- 
ginning of the industrial revolution, the surplus of production, 
or that part of each year’s output not immediately required 
to support the workers, pay the technicians, engineers, and 
managers, and lewaid the capitalists with a fair interest, re- 
mained in the hands of the capitalists The capitalists at first 
invested the surplus in extending the existing plant, and, in 
the earlier days of the nineteenth century, the whole scheme 
may be lauded as a device for enforcing thrift on all classes, 
so that the new industrial plant might be completed. Already 
before the beginning of tlie third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, however, it was impossible to use all the surplus in 
England itself, that is, it was impossible to use it and at the 
same time maintain a fair interest on capital. What was true 
before 1875 was increasingly true after 1890, particularly from 
1900 to 1914 Each year there was an ever larger surplus 
available which could not be used at home. 

The desirable development may have been some process of 
transferring this surplus to the workers to enable them to im- 
prove their still relatively low standards of living While rises 
in wages had been almost continuous through the nineteenth 
century, the greater efficiency of methods, machines, and 
workers together with the augmented volumes of business cre- 
ated additional profits which more than overbalanced the larger 
payments for wages and left gi owing surpluses m the hands 
of the capitalists Realizing the difficulties of transferring 
these incrementing suras to the workers by a general rise of 
yrage scales, certain thinkers who took part in the social reform 
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movement before 1914 consciously purposed the enforced sociali- 
zation of the surplus for the benefit of the labor They jilauned 
to have the state take the annual excess in the form of taxes 
and extend it to the vorkmg classes in the form of benefits, 
such as old age pensions, insurance, and so forth How little 
success attended these efforts may be judged from this, that 
the amount of surplus capital available in the hands of the 
capitalists giew constantly larger, and was considerably greater 
in 1912, after all of the Liberal legislation, than in 1905 when 
the Liberals came into office Unable to find use for it at home, 
its owners sought to invest it abroad even more insistently than 
in the period of the 1880 ’s when similar circumstances had led 
to the new economic imperialism The surplus capital actually 
exported w'as as follows- 


1890 

£ 82 6 million 

1895 

22 7 

iC 

1900 

31 2 

tc 

1905 

62 8 

te 

1906 

104 4 

it 

1907 

140.2 

1 1 

1910 

150 8 

a 

1911 

192 2 

it 

1912 

226. 

i i 


The extremely rapid rise from 1905 onward is the most signifi- 
cant and pregnant fact in modern history For this develop- 
ment m England was not an isolated phenomenon It had its 
analogues in Prance, Germany, Austria, and other countries 
in western Europe, as well as in the United States, and competi- 
tion between the owners of capital for profitable investment 
fields broke out in an extremely aggravated form. In so far as 
English, French, German, and other owners of capital invested it 
in the United States, South America, Eussia, and the various 
British colonies, no political reactions followed On the other 
hand, there were certain independent countries which merited 
the title of “more backward nations,” because, while they had 
ancient cultures, they had not adopted western mechanical 
civilization These decayed states, such as JMorocco, Egypt, 
Turkey, and Persia of the Mohammedan world, together with 
Siam, China, and Korea, also interested investors, and the 
particular syndicates first on the ground often sought the crea- 
tion of monopolies in their own favor It must be kept in 
mind that ordinary commerce, exchange of goods for goods. 
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does not come into question here at all There was no desire 
on the part of any group to monopolize commerce in any of 
these areas for itself The rivalry was “less a sliuggle for a 
chance to sell than for an opportunity to lend,” that is, to 
advance money for the construction of haihoi works, railroads 
and roads, electric light and power plants, water works, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, and other appliances of mechanical 
civilization and foi the development of iron mines, rubber 
estates, and vegetable oil plantations which would give sub- 
stantial returns on the capital laid down 

In this intensified rivalry from 1890, and especially from 
1900 onward, there were substantial differences from the earlier 
international competition for the control of fields of capital 
investment in barliarous Africa, which had marked the period 
of the 1870 ’s and 1880 ’s In the first place, the operations 
were no longer in the hands of single investors and their 
associates, such as Sir George Goldie, Sir William Mackmnon, 
and Cecil Rhodes, or even private partnership banking houses, 
such as the Barings or the Bisschopheims The control of capital 
for investment had come largely into the hands of joint stock 
investment trust companies founded in particularly large 
numbers from 1884 to 1890, which could wield an influence and 
pressure quite unknown m the earlier period In the second 
place, there was a much closer relationship between the govern- 
ments of Europe and these great banking institutions than 
had been the case earlier. In Germany the Deutsche Bank 
was so intimately associated with the government that it was 
hard to tell where the bank, a private joint stock company, 
began and where the government left off In England, Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign secretaiy in the Liberal government from 
1905 until 1916, frankly admitted the close relationship be- 
tween his government and the British financial houses “I 
regard it as our duty, wherever bona fide British capital is 
forthcoming in any part of the world and is applying for 
concessions to which theie are no valid political objections, that 
we should give it the utmost support we can and endeavor to 
convince the foreign government concerned that it is to its 
interest as well as to our own to give the concessions for railways 
and so forth to British firms who carry them out at reasonable 
prices and in the best possible way ” A more vivid illustra- 
tion of the same intimacy between governments and banks was 
shown in connection with the British-German negotiations over 
the Bagdad railway in 1914. The actual negotiations were 
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conducted by Sii* Ernest Cassell of the banking firm of Cassell 
and Company on the British side, and by Dr von Gwinner 
of the Deutsche Bank on the Geiman side. After they had 
signed their agreement in a room in the Foreign Office, Sir 
Edwaid Grey and the German ambassador initialed the docu- 
ment as the first step in establishing it as a foiinal treaty be- 
tween the German and Biitish governments Only the out- 
break of the war several months later prevented the complete 
ratification of a bankeis’ agreement as a tieaty of friendship 
between Great Britain and Germany 

In early twentieth century Europe the tiust movement, al- 
ready mentioned in connection with British industry, had ex- 
tended across national frontiers to include inclustrie.s in a 
number of countries in various sorts of agreements, pools, 
apportionments of areas, and even outright amalgamation The 
International Steel Rail Syndicate, for example, included the 
steel lail manufacturers of Great Britain, Germany, Prance, 
Belgium, and the United States with a division of the export 
trade in steel rails among the manufacturers of the various 
nations, the American Tobacco Comxiany had subsidiaries which 
controlled the tobdceo trade of Great Britain, worked in Ger- 
many, and competed for the trade of the rest of the world , the 
Nobel Trust Company made the world’s dynamite In all, 
several hundred international associations of various sorts in 
industiy can be found in this period Industrial capital had 
no country The advantages of similar associations and agree- 
ments apportioning areas over the woild where monoiiolies of 
investment opportunities would be assured soon became ap- 
parent to bankers of vaiious nations, and such agreements 
were made, without, however, becoming so eomiilete and general 
as to destroy entirely the bitter competition between financiers 
of diffierent nations in all tlie more backward areas 
The discoids between capitalist investors in Morocco, Egypt, 
Turkey, Persia, Siam, Korea, and China, together with sub- 
sequent agreements among financiers to divide and assign rights 
in these countries along the lines of the apportionments of 
international industrial syndicates, form the economic basis 
of a large part of European foreign policy from the beginning 
of the twentieth century to the World War in 1914 

In one sense, foreign policy is the economic needs and re- 
quirements of the financial interests m their competition with 
each other and in their agreements with each other transformed 
into polities Such agreements were the vital impulse of 
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foreign relations, and there were few developments in foreign 
poliey wlieie the economic interests and ariangements of in- 
fluential financiers were not concerned At the same time, 
however, there was more in foreign jioliey than economics. 
It vas lioth something more and something less than deals be- 
tween financiers It never concerned itself with all the dis- 
putes and agreements of financicr.s, and there was in it a great 
deal of tradition and of personal element For the men who 
conducted Great Britain’s foreign policy were carrying on a 
rich tradition of their offices They all had strong and positive 
personalities, like their confmes in othei European countries, 
which detei mined exactly which of several possible lines of 
action they would take, and they were subject to a very peculiar 
and very strong public opinion The Foreign Office and the 
diplomatic service were, together with tlie army and the navy, 
the least democratized of all public services and least subject 
to the opinion of the majority of the people 'While something 
was done to popularize knowledge of foreign affairs by Glad- 
stone m 1876 in the Midlothian campaign, on the subject of 
Tiukish atrocities m Bulgaria, and something by Disraeli, ivhen 
he went to the Congress of Beilin, ordinary men, possibly be- 
cause of the complexity of the foreign problems, took practically 
no mteie.st m them, and even Parliament showed little or no 
concern for foreign affairs, had no knowledge of them, and 
exercised practically no control over them. At the same time 
the Foreign Office constantly watched internal politics, and 
was subject to the pressure of the press and other organized 
groups 

Because of the requirements that young men who entered 
the diplomatic and foieign service must have a considerable 
private lueoiiie to meet the expenses necessary to their state 
which weie not covered by their meagre salaries, only the rich 
could seek admittance As a matter of actual fact, the whole 
service ivas the closed preserve of a very small group of ex- 
tremely aristocialie and wealthy families, whose thoughts on 
foreign affairs were “public opinion” by which the foreign 
secretary and his technical experts, the undersecretaries, were 
in large part guided Like the Foreign Office officials of all 
European governments of this era, the British exhibited a 
tendency to credit every current rumor, and a study of their 
mentality shows that they were exceedingly suspicions and 
ready to believe that any move by any power was designed 
to injure the British empire In true mercantilist fashion 
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they held that every advance by every other nation must be 
made at the expense of Great Britain with the ulterior purpose 
of ultimately destroying her In their positive creed the chief 
article was that Great Biitain’s very existence as a world 
power depended on the supremacy of her fleet, and that any 
challenge to her naval supremacy was a threat to her very 
existence. Con.sequently, it never occurred to them that this 
item of faith wa.s just as true and just as false for other 
countries which, like Great Biitam, imported most of their food 
and exported manufactured goods, and that such countries 
might justifiably want fleets to have a makeweight in diplomatic 
struggles with Great Britain without ever dreaming of attack- 
ing her. 

Between the official classes of the foreign and diplomatic 
service and the world of high finance contacts were close and 
intimate In the 1860 ’s, 1870 ’s, and 1880 ’s Lord Rothschild 
kept court at Gunnersbury and systematically collected about 
him the men who made and wrote about foreign affairs He 
held weekly conferences in tins great country house between 
the Prime Ministers (Palmerston and Disraeli) and the editor 
of the London Times, and together they drew up the half 
columns of news on foreign policy which gave an official char- 
acter to the Times m this period In the decade of the 1890 's 
Cecil Rhodes, representing the gold and diamond mining 
interests, was on terms of closest intimacy with Joseph Chamber- 
lain, the colonial secretary, as well as with other cabinet 
ministers, and even went so far as to negotiate directly with 
the Kaiser in person, riding out to Potsdam on Ins bicycle and 
announcing himself at the royal palace in his cycling clothes 
to the consternation of the royal equerries who, when his card 
was at last taken in, were ordered to admit him without further 
ceremony In the decade from 1895 to 1905 and later, the 
Rothschild brothers paid the closest attention to foreign affairs, 
and urged their views directly upon cabinet ministers and even 
King Edward They were invited frequently to dine most 
informally with the King and one or two experts in foreign 
affairs, when their views, as the views of the "city” (the 
financial interests), received the greatest attention. 

Splendid Isolation and the First Eppoets to Abandon It 

Even during the most active days of Palmerston’s inter- 
ference in the affairs of Europe, Richard Cobden had been 
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propagandizing for a policy of nonintervention 'With Palmers- 
ton’s retirement and the disintegration of his policy, noninter- 
vention was officially adopted by Gladstone and Ins foreign 
secretary, Granville, as the future policy of the Liberal party 
As fully foimulated by Gladstone, “the light principles of 
foreign policy” were to foster the strength of the empire by 
just legislation and economy at home, to pieseive the blessings 
of peace to all nations, to maintain the concert of Europe, to 
avoid needless and entangling engagements, to acknowledge the 
equal rights of all nations, and to inspii c Great Britain ’s foreign 
policy always by love of freedom Gladstone tried to practice 
some of his precepts by his withdrawal from Kandahar (in 
Afghanistan), recently annexed by Disraeli, and by his letire- 
ment from the Sudan even after Gordon’s death and from the 
Transvaal in the face of Majuba PIill He welcomed Germany 
in the colonial world as a friend and ally in the spread of 
civilization He could not, however, sit back quietly in the 
face of the atiocities of the Tuiks in Bulgaria m 1876 and 
urged the expulsion of the Turks “bag and baggage” from 
that province Above all, he could not resist the pressure of 
bondholders in Egypt to put down Arabi Pasha’s gesture of 
independence in 1882 or the importunities of Sir George 
Goldie, Sir William Mackinnon, and otheis to recognize certain 
areas in Africa as within the sphere of British influence 
As actually developed during the rapid succession of Liberal 
and Conservative ministries from 1868 to 1892, noninterven- 
tion came to mean nonintervention m the affairs of western 
Europe, which even Disraeli admitted Great Britain had out- 
grown, and splendid isolation from any entangling alliances in 
the midst of a welter of various combinations 'The mam object 
of both Liberal and Conservative foreign ministers in this 
period Avas to maintain the British empire and to safeguard 
its communications The Conservatives Avere even willing to en- 
large the empire, but took no aggressive steps in that direc- 
tion , the Liberals felt the empire was large enough, but eventu- 
ally recognized additions secured by men on the ground 
Whatever their party connections, the officials in power were 
likely to prefer to do nothing to make additions to the empire. 
At the same time they were being constantly pushed by English 
business men, investors, missionaries, and others in the colonial 
areas m the imperialist direction, and there was little difference 
betAveen the decision of a Conservative or a Liberal minister 
if the pressure was strong enough Some Liberals recognized 
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the power of attendant circumstances, and openly admitted their 
imperialism With this development, hy the middle 1890 ’s 
there was no vital dih'erenee between the two ])aities in tlieir 
foreign policy Tins unity of the policy of the parties was 
symbolized by Lord Eo&ebery on assuming the foieign secre- 
taryship in 1892, when he adopted the doctrine of “continuity” 
in foieign relations (formally announced in 1895), so that 
whatever paity was in control, foreign affairs should be con- 
ducted as an unbroken policy. 

There was, nevertheless, a real diffeienee between the conduct 
of the Foreign OtBce by ministers of the different parties. 
Liberal foreign secretaries, such as Sir Bdwaid Grey (1905- 
1916), were, as a result of certain exigencies of party polities, 
subject to certain kinds of pressure to which Conseivatives 
were indifferent.*^ The Libeial party, for example, numbered a 
very large number of Noneonformi.st voters, who were interested 
in the widely flung luissionaiy activity of llieir churches 
Appeals of their missionaiies for governmental action of one 
sort or another were, therefore, likely to receive very earetul 
consideration from a Liberal minister Nonconformity was 
moreover the leservoir of British idealism, and humanitarian 
appeals of every sort were certain to find a ready response 
It was more than politic for Liberal ministers to pay careful 
attention to idealistic movements, and to take some cognizance 
of them in shaping their policies 

The personal equation introduced by the individual foreign 
secretary must be kept in mind also Although it is true that 
the details of business of the Foreign Office were preponder- 
atingly in the hands of the undersecretaries, the general tone 
was set by the foreign minister Theie was in consequence a 
marked diffeienee in general Foreign Office reactions under a 
smooth realist, such as Lord Lansdowne, and an idealistic 
pacifist, such as Sir Edward Grey The ineffectiveness of an 
initial bellicose essay in 1895, in which Sir Edward, then an 
undersecretary, shook the mailed fist at Prance in the matter 
of French advances in Africa, seems to have made a great 
impression on him, and henceforth he showmd himself sincerely 
adverse to military measures During his ministry, which 
began in 1905, he dedicated himself to arranging outstanding 
difficulties with one country after another in the hope of 
eliminating all causes of conflict, ra so far as that could be 
done commensurately wuth British imperial interests. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a close, the splendid isola- 
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tion wMeli Liberals and Conservatives had upheld since the dis- 
integration of Palmerstonism was found to have its defects*^ 
and dangers This was brought home to the nation sharply 
during the Boer War Everywhere in Europe Great Britain 
was cordially hated for her efforts to destroy the liberties of 
two small eourageous republics ^ The press of Prance went 
beyond itself in denunciation and contumely, its cartoons of 
this period are among the most bitter and cruel ever drawn, 
and the press of Germany was not far behind that of Prance 
With all peoples the idea of intervention to save the Boers was 
popular, and, as has been just recently learned, Russia actu- 
ally proposed intervention to Prance and Germany in Febru- 
ary, 1900 , and, had that intervention actually been attempted, 
it would not have surprised the British people All the details 
have only recently been revealed in the publication of German 
documents, Dte Qrosse Fohhk, earned on by the German govern- 
ment, and they make a fascinating story The proposal was 
actually turned down, and intervention was made impossible 
by the refusal of Germany to go m The German declination 
was not due to any superior morality on her part, but was 
occasioned by the unwillingness of Prance, as part of the agree- 
ment, to sign a guarantee treaty, forever renouncing her rights 
to Alsace-Lorraine, and by the Kaiser’s realization, as he de- 
clared later, that in the face of the British navy any continental 
combination was powerless With sublime and unparalleled 
mendacity the Russians (April, 1900) now represented to Great 
Britain that Germany had proposed intervention, and that the 
Russians and their allies, the French, had refused , and, 
although the lying character of Russian diplomats was fully 
recognized in London, and though British cabinet ministers 
and King Edward accepted German assurances that the Rus- 
sians had made the proposals and that Germany had turned 
them down, the popular belief never wholly acquitted Ger- 
many. 

The danger of intervention was a real fear in Great Britain 
and prepared the nation for the abandonment of splendid 
isolation, but it probably had less effect than is generally sup- 
posed upon the responsible statesmen They were in a position 
to evaluate the possibilities of European action in the Boer 
War rather exactly and cannot have been much alarmed At 
the same time they were preparing to abandon the traditional 
policy for quite a different reason. That was their dread of 
Russia. 
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In 1899, the year before the proposal of intervention in 
the Boei War, Russia and Prance had tiansformed a defensive 
arrangement by 'which they were bound into an offensive and 
defensive alliance, directed, as now seems probable, against 
England AVhether this development was known m London or 
not is still a matter of conjecture, if it was, it made official 
British fear of Russia all the greater Russia’s proposal to 
Prance and Germany to interfere in the Boer War was, of 
course, but a move in a larger game That proffer would never 
have been made by Russia if friction between herself and Great 
Britain had not been acute already. The real difficulties be- 
tween the two countries were more fundamental than a senti- 
mental regard for Boer liberties, and concerned Russian ex- 
pansion and aggression in China and Eastern Asia Ever 
since 1898 there had been much alarm in British and, inci- 
dentally, in German government circles about the Russian ad- 
vance in China. Russia had j'oekeyed the other powers out of 
a loan to be made to China and advanced the whole loan of 
£16,000,000 heiself, after borrowing the money in Paris, receiv- 
ing in return from China many valuable concessions for capital 
investment. In 1898 she virtually annexed Port Arthur and 
Manchuria and began to destroy the Lancashire cotton trade 
in North China in the interests of Russian industry The pro- 
tests of British chambers of commerce fairly showered upon 
the British Foreign Office , and matters became so serious that 
Lord Rothschild, Joseph Charaberlam, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and Count Hatzfeldt, the German ambassador in London, met 
together quite regularly for a time in the spring of 1898 to 
discuss policy and ways and means against Russia The situa- 
tion had not improved, and on January 16, 3901, Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain made the following very informal declaration to 
Baron von Eekardstein, councilor of the German embassy in 
London : 


''The time of splendid isolation is over for England England is 'willing 
to settle various questions still open in world politics, above all, that of 
Morocco and Eastern Asia, in common with one or the othei of the piesent 
national groups Some in the cabinet will piobably insist on England’? 
joining the Dual Alliance of Eianee and Russia We, however, (Mi. Cliam- 
berlaiii and the Duke of Devonshire) belong to those Tvho prefer that Eng- 
land shall join Germany and the Tuple Alliance Should it happen, how- 
ever, that an understanding with Germany is impossible, we would consider 
an understanding with Eranee and Russia, even though it entailed the great- 
est sacrifices as, for example, Morocco and Peisia, China, and so f oith ’ ’ 
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Altliongh there was at the moment a certain amnunt of 
reciprocal nnfriendlinesa expiessed m tlie newspapers of Eng- 
land and Germany, there were no fundamental difficulties in 
tlie w'ay of an alliance hetw’een the two governments The 
German Kaiser had outraged the British people hy a congratu- 
latory telegram to President Kruger of the South Afiiean Re- 
public on the occasion of the failure of tlie Jameson laid 
British resentment was made more bitter by a Oerman move 
to send several hundred German troops to the South Afrieaii 
Republic to signify Germany’s recognition of the ahsolnte in- 
dependence of the state More friendly relations were estab- 
lished, however, by a suggestion of Count Hatzfeldt, the Ger- 
man ambassador in London, that, if the British should send an 
expedition to reconquer the Sudan, the Germans would iinder- 
taive 1o support Great Biitain against any power wdiieh might 
interfere Hatzfeldt ’s suggestion was followed by the British 
expedition under General Kitchener, wdiicli in 1898 destroyed 
the army of the Klialifa and took possession of the Sudan in 
Ihe names of Gieat Britain and Egypt 

Between 1898 and 1900 the English and German governments 
carried on negotiations in regard to their Chinese interests, 
aliieli eiilmniatcd in the signature on October 16, 1900, of the 
Yaiigste Convention,* This agreement, wdiilc preserving the 
integrity of China and asserting the principle of the open door, 
envisaged the possibility of the division of China into spheres 
of British and German infiuenee if any other powers made use 
of "complications m China” to obtain territorial advantages 
The convention had a direct animus against Russia, although 
Manclinria was carefully excepted by the Germans from the 
scope of its application. Other political and economic agree- 
ments of this period comprised a secret convention between 
Great Britain and Germany to divide the Portuguese colonies 
among themselves to the exclusion of Prance, and an under- 
standing between Cecil Rhodes and the Kaiser regarding 
Rhodes’s telegraph line and railroad from the Cape to Cairo. 
On the other hand, no agreement could be reached on another 
matter m which certain German bankers were greatly inter- 
ested, namely, the hnilding of a railroad from Constantinople 
to Bagdad, 

Relations between the governments of the two countries were, 
nevertheless, so cordial that feelers for an alliance were put out 
by the British m 1898 In the next year it w'as suggested that 
the Germans might have special rights in Morocco In 1900 
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friction over incidents growing out of the Boer War developed, 
but m October of this year, after the Boxer rebellion in China, 
the British and the Germans cooperated to checli; Russia AVhen 
Pipsident Kruger visited Europe to secure aid to save his 
country, the Kaisei refused to receive him Circumstances, 
therefore, seemed propitious for Chamberlain’s offer early ip 
1901 which has just been quoted Shortly afterward the 
Kaiser’s presence at the deathbed of Queen Victoria gave him 
and Lord Lansdowne, who was now foreign seereiary, an 
opportunity to talk over the projected alliance 

There were, however, grave difficulties The Germans washed 
to bring in their ally, Austria, and the British refused The 
British desired to make the chief object of the alliance the 
defeat of Russian plans in North China and Manchuria, where 
the Germans had few interests The British did not care to 
guarantee the German possession of Alsace-Lorraine, and they 
w'ere unwalling to permit the Germans to go ahead with the 
Bagdad railway The Germans thought that the risks of guar- 
anteeing the British Empire from attack by any tw’o powers 
w'ere too great, since Prance and Russia were the only possible 
two Finally, some German officials felt that Germany had a 
strong position as arbiter of the balance of power between Gi eat 
Britain and Prance and Russia, which gave her more than she 
could gain from an alliance with Great Britain This arbitral 
power w'as a certainty, it w’as believed, because Great Biitain 
would never join hands with France and Russia 

Yet the Germans failed to see that shifts in French foreign 
policy might easily lead to an understanding between Prance 
and Great Britain, and that even Russia, deprived of her pow’er 
of injuring British trade in North China and Manchuria, might 
be brought witlim the scope of a Pranco-British agreement 
During the course of the Anglo-German negotiations of 1901, 
it had been suggested that Japan be brought into special agree- 
ments with Great Britain and Germany to check Russian aggres- 
sion in China Lord Lansdowne thought the suggestion good, 
and it is possible that it led to the elaboration of a third alter- 
native for the solution of the problems of Britain’s foreign 
relations , namely, an alliance between Great Britain and Japan 
in place of an understanding with Geimany or concessions to 
Russia and her ally. Negotiations wuth Japan w’ere set on foot, 
and early m 1902 an Anglo- Japanese treaty wnis signed. The 
agreement staked out the economic control of Korea for Japan 
and of parts of China for Great Britain In ease of war be- 
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tween either Great Britain or Japan and another power 'Ln 
defense of their respective interests as above described,” the 
other should remain neutial, m ease of a war between Great 
Britain or Japan and any two powers, the other was bound 
to come to the assistance of her ally Supported by this treaty, 
Japan made war on Russia in 1004. In 1905 the treaty 
was reneAved for ten years At this time India Avas brought 
Avithin the scope of its proAusions, and either power was obliged 
to assist the other “if attacked by” a single poAver 

The Entente with Prance 

The alliance with Japan Avas but the first step in the British 
obstruction of Russia The second Avas the conclusion of such 
good relations betAveeii England and Prance as Avould practically 
detach Prance from the Dual Alliance in so far as the alliance 
Avas directed against British interests 

French public opinion still smarted under the memory of 
more than one check .suffered by Prance at the hands of Great 
Britain, of which the Avorst Avas the Pashoda incident Even 
before General Kitehener had set out to reconquer the Sudan, 
French forces had embarked upon the design of wunniiig the 
country for Prance One French expedition crossing Africa 
from the west coast under Major Marehand actually occupied 
Fashoda, the capital of the Bain -el Gliazal province, tAvo months 
before General Kitchener destroyed the IHialifa at Omdurman 
and raised the British flag at Khartoum The French eventu- 
ally wnthdrew Major Marehand, but the rebuff rankled 

There were, however, several important factors Avhich con- 
tributed to better relations A little gToup of British business 
men in Pans, led by Sir Thomas Barclay, did much to create 
better feeling between England and Prance Much more im- 
portant, in 1902, there came into office in Prance a Radical 
ministry, which saiv the best interests of Prance served by 
English friendship The French Poieigii Office continued to 
remain in the hands of M Delcasse, who had taken an important 
part in the conversion of the Dual Alliance with Russia into 
an offensive and defensive treaty, but eventually he was in- 
duced to reverse his policy in regard to Great Britain 

In 1903 an arbitration treaty between the two nations was 
signed On April 8, 1904, an agreement on all outstanding 
problems, the Entente Cordiale, Avas concluded. This treaty 
consisted of two parts, a public convention, which was pub- 
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lifelied, and a set of secret clauses, wliieli weie not levealed 
until 1911 The Anglo-Geiman negotiations had failed in part 
because the Germans wanted moie than the British were willing* 
to give, the Anglo-French negotiations succeeded because both 
Great Britain and Prance were willing to make heavj* conces- 
sions to get the agreement through The French surieudered 
all future interest in Egypt and pledged themselves never again 
to laise the (piestion of the continuance of British occupation, 
and the British surrendered Morocco to French bankers and 
concessionaires as a monojioly area of exploitation and capital 
investment, agreeing in the secret clauses of the tieatv not to 
obstruct the actions of France in this regard or to oppose the 
eventual annexation of Morocco by France In addition, Siam 
was divided into two siiheres of influence, one leservcd for 
British, the other, for French bankers , and minor matters, such 
as French fisliing rights in Newfoundland, the French control 
of Madagascar, the joint control of the New Hebrides, and con- 
flicting claims in AVest Africa were arranged also In line with 
an earlier Franco-Spanish treaty, which had been negotiated 
but not signed, the northern coast of Morocco was to be handed 
over to Spain, in accordance wuth details which -were worked 
out in a new treaty, signed between Prance and Spain in 
October, 1904 

The Development op the Entente Cordiale into a 
Closer Understanding / 

The treaty of the Entente Cordiale, the Good Understanding, 
was not an alliance between Prance and Great Britain In so 
far as Great Britain was concerned, it was a measure by which, 
for a very lieav'y consideration, she withdrew Prance from sup- 
porting Russia’s plans in the Far East. It would have created 
no more stir than other similar agreements but for the faet that 
the German government made a point of challenging the new 
Entente almost at the outset This was a period when Germany 
was displaying a new aggressiveness in international politics. 
Her financiers were looking for markets for investment as 
eagerly as those of other countries, and they were forcing a not 
unwilling government to seek every opportunity to serve their 
interests There was a notion in Germany, especially after the 
beginning of the Russo-Japanese War (1904), that fishing m 
troubled waters might be profitable, and although the Germans 
had so little interest in Morocco as to reject the British offer 
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to divide the eountiy in 1901,-^ the German government now 
took the stand that it eould not permit any nation to proceed 
to destroy Moroccan independence without being consulted and 
without receiving compensation Delcasse’s conduct toward 
Germany when he began Preiieli “penetiatioii” of Morocco was 
not calculated to allay German sensibilities, and on March 31, 
1905, Kaiser William II landed at Tangier in Moioeco, and 
made a speech in wduch he said that he looked upon the Sultan 
of Morocco as an absolutely independent sovereign and that he 
was determined to do all in his power to safeguard the interests 
of Germany in hloioeeo The people of Great Britain, who 
were still m ignorance of the secret clauses of the treaty, took 
the speech as a challenge to the innocuous published agreement, 
an insult to the Entente, and an attempt to browbeat Prance 
and break her from the understanding with Great Britain 
The German government followed the Kaiser’s dramatic speech 
with a demand for an international conference to settle the 
future of Morocco in an Eurojiean congress, and finally suc- 
ceeded in seeming such a meeting at Algeeiras in 1906 after 
a good deal of rattling the sabre against Prance 

The German attempt to make some profit out of the French 
penetration of Morocco was the gravest political blunder of the 
fiist yeais of the now century The stupendous folly of chal- 
lenging Fiance in the hope of getting something out of the 
arrangement for German interests initiated a series of events 
which were to result in carrying the understanding between 
Great Britain and Prance considerably beyond the point at 
which it bad been left on April 8, 1904, and began the process 
of welding it into an alliance The subsequent maneuvering, 
plotting, and scheming of the Germans against the growing alli- 
ance which they themselves had done so much to bring into 
existence is at the basis of much of the ill-will and fear and 
international anarchy which provided the fitting milieu for the 
outbreak of war in 1914 

At the height of the crisis created by the Kaiser’s visit to 
Moioeco the Conservative government of Mr Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowue, who had signed the Entente Cordiale, lesigned; 
and a Libeial government under Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man came in, with Sir Edward Grey, one of the leaders of the 
Liberal imperialists, as foreign secretary He took over the 
foreign policy of the Conservative government without any 
change, m accordance with Lord Rosebery’s doctrine of con- 
tinuity Late in the month, in the midst of a general election, 
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when most of the new Liberal ministers weie electioneering, 
M Paul Cambon, the French ambassador, came to Sir Eduard 
Grey and asked him whether Great Britain would give armed 
support to France it the crisis developed into a war In effect 
he TV as trying to arrange some definite commitments between 
the two countries in pursuance of their Entente Bir Edward 
Grey answered that there was no alliance between tlie tivo 
countries and refused to promise anything, but went on to say 
that if “out of that agreement (the treaty of April 8, 1904) 
war was forced on France, in my view public opinion would 
have rallied to the material support of France I gave no 
promise ” The French were eminently well satisfied with 
Sir Edward’s answer They went on and suggested that, if 
a crisis should arise and Great Britain should give the aimed 
support which could not be promised m advance, ‘ ‘ you will not 
be able to give that support even if you wish it when the time 
comes, unless some conversations have already taken place be- 
tween the military and naval experts ” “There was force in 
that,” replied Sir Edward “I agreed to it and authorized these 
conversations to take place, but on the distinct understanding 
that nothing which passed between military and naval experts 
should bind either government ” As soon as the conversations be- 
tween the experts took place, the amount of mutual aid m case of 
war was at once defined and fixed, even though the certainty of 
extending the aid was still left in abeyance These conclusions 
of Sir Edward’s with Monsieur Cambon were not told to the 
cabinet or Parliament, but only to Mr Asquith, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Lord Haldane, the war minister, the 
Liberal imperialist members of the cabinet, and to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, the Prime Minister. 

In the Algeciras conference of 1906 the future of hlorocco 
was settled by the solemn sanction of the great powers The 
independence of the country was guaranteed and the principle 
of the open door, equal opportunity for all nations in trade 
and investment, was established Yet in spite of the Algeciras 
treaty, France proceeded to penetrate Morocco, and the German 
industrial and financial interests, which had begun to see the 
possibilities of exploitation there for themselves, attempted to 
secure a foothold in the country through economic agreements 
wuth the French banks, allocating shares in the country between 
the German and the French interests They succeeded in get- 
ting large participation in the share capital of international 
syndicates, and considerable percentages of Moroccan state loans. 
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The Gei-man government followed the lead of the financiers 
and endeavored to further their purposes through diplomatic 
and political channels In 1909-1910 an economic-diplomatic 
agreement was almost patched up, giving to the leading German 
banks and industrial establishments a larger share in Morocco 
and establishing a consortium of French and German bankers 
for cooperation in other parts of Africa The agreement was 
actually signed February 15, 1911, subject to the approval of 
the Chamber of Deputies This agreement, however, was op- 
posed by other poAverful French banking interests The Briand 
government was defeated before bringing the ratification to a 
vote, the klonis government which followed announced its in- 
tention of abandoning the measure, and at the same time French 
troops occupied Fez, the capital of klorocco The Moms min- 
istry soon fell, and in the end of June, 1911, M Caillaux became 
Prime Minister. Three days after he assumed office the German 
gunboat Panther anchored off Agadir in Morocco in retaliation 
for the French occupation of Fez and in order to put pres- 
sure on French public opinion to hurry up the negotiations. 
M Caillaux was determined to conic to some understanding with 
Germany over the que.stioii of cooperation in Africa After 
arranging territorial compensation for Germany in the French 
Congo for her acceptance of the French annexation of Morocco, 
Avhich had become a fait accompli by the French occupation 
of Fez, he went over the heads of the ordinary diplomatic 
officials and communicated ivith Berlin directly through the 
agency of the attache of the German embassy in Paris He en- 
deavored to arrange an agreement or detente of only one 
clause, that German finance should share with French finance 
111 the various undertakings and companies ivliich aimed at 
opening up Morocco by means of ports, railways, and mines 
The messages between Pans and Berlin ivere intercepted by the 
French secret service which was working in direct opposition 
to the French premier, decoded, and placed at the disposal 
of Caillaux’s political enemies Questions ivero raised in the 
French chamber , and, although Caillaux lied about the matter, 
his own foreign minister, De Selves, admitted the truth of the 
reports by refusing to deny them Caillaux was forced out of 
office, and one of the most extraordinary possibilities of a guar- 
antee of European peace was lost 

The Panther incident created the deepest animosity toward 
Germany in Great Britain, where it was felt that the whole 
situation represented a move on Germany’s part to partition 
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Lloroccan territory and establish a naval base at Agadir, ivlncli 
“might make the question of British interests to be direetlj 
affected, and which would certainly bring into operation our 
treaty obligations with Prance ” Although the German ambas- 
sadoi assured Sir Bdwaid Grey that Germany had no territorial 
designs on Morocco, being interested m territorial compensation 
elsewhere, he did so with so much truculence and lack of grace 
that the British government, speaking through Mr. Lloyd 
George, made a declaration of policy which was all the more 
serious because it came from the pacifist member of the govern- 
ment The speech itself was in reality innocuous enough, but as 
interpreted in the semiofficial Times next morning it was a dis- 
tinct threat and warning to Germany The French press became 
more aggressive and ehauvmistie, and in England a bitter press 
campaign against Germany continued for months The speech, 
the press campaign, and the attitude of the British government 
thus revealed had little effect upon Caillaux and his policy, but 
tliey strengthened those elements in Prance opposed to any 
understanding with Germany These triumphed over Caillaux 
in January, 1912, and assumed control of the country with 
Eaymond Poincare as Prime Minister 
Knowing English feelings through their manifestations over 
the Agadir matter, Poincar4 at once prepared to strengthen the 
Anglo-Preneh understanding and increase the commitments In 
accordance with this policy, further conversations betw’een the 
military and naval experts seem to have been held , and in Au- 
gust, 1912, a special Anglo-French naval convention was con- 
cluded, under the terms of which Great Britain Avas to guard the 
northern coasts of Prance, and the French fleet was to be con- 
centrated in the Mediterranean Poincare now desired to reduce 
the mutual obligations to writing, and although the British gov- 
ernment was even yet chary of any definite written agreement 
of this sort. Sir Edward Grey at last consented to an exchange 
of letters between himself and M Paul Gambon, the French 
ambassador, under the date of November 22, 1912 The letters 
start out Avith the solemn statement that no engagement between 
the two countries exists, but go on “I agree that if cither gov- 
ernment had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a 
third power, it should immediately discuss Avitli the other 
Avhether both governments should act together to prevent aggres- 
sion and to preserve peace, and if m, what measures they Avould 
be prepared to take in common ^If these measures involved 
action, the plans of the general staffs would at once be taken into 
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consideration and the governments would then decide what 
efl’ect should be given to them ” 

Russia in the Tkiplb Entente 

Between 1905 and 1912 the Entente Cordiale underwent a 
development quite different Irom anything ever intended by its 
British sponsors Originated as an understanding of fiiendship 
to detach Piance by means of large concessions from sniiporting 
Russian designs in Asia, it had been developed into ivliat t\ as an 
alliance m all but name Meantime, during the same peiiod, 
the defeat of Russia m the Russo-Japanese War had forced ]• , 
from Maiiehuiia She consequently ceased to be an ol<,p 1 1 
British fear, and there was even a possibility that Russia iiiicj „ 
enter tlie seoiie of the Pranco-Bntish agreement This Vaj 
especially likely since Prance and Russia^ continued to be allieu 
111 the Dual Alliance On August 31, 1907, a convention was 
signed between the British and Russian governments dividing 
Persia, in addition to a neutral zone, into British and Russian 
spheres, in which the respective nations were to have monopolies 
of capital investments 

Tlie convention of 1907 was merely a preliminary settlement 
of differences between Russian and British financial inter(‘s1,s 
which might well develop into something more The German 
government apparently realized this, and about the same time 
that it was attempting to wean Prance from the Britisli alliance 
in 1910-1911 by coming to an agreement with Prance over 
Morocco, it Avas also coquetting with Russia After a period 
of negotiations extending from April, 1910, to Pebruary, 1911, 
a Russo-German treaty, known as the Potsdam agreement, ivas 
signed, by which Russia withdrew her ob.'jections to the Bagdad 
railway and even sanctioned an extension of a branch line into 
Russian Persia The British government took the stand 1hat 
Russia must not alienate any portion of the rights reserved to ^ 
her in her part of Persia, and a certain coolness between Great 
Britain and Russia was apparent The Prench were not satis- 
fied to have the relations between their two allies on such a basis 
and Avorked incessantly to remove any suspicions betAveen them 
and bring them into closer accord The Russians Aiere also 
actively interested in closer relations with England, since only 
through that means could they hope to gain control of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus, Avhicli since llieir Avitlidrawal from 
Manchuria had become aneiv the leading object of their policy. 
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At last, in 1914, success attended their eft'oits and desires In 
the spring of that fateful year Sir Edward Grey accompanied 
King George on a visit to Pans l\Ieeting the Russian ambassa- 
dor 111 Pans, Sir Eduard said that he wished to announce to 
him the beginning of still closer relations with Prance, 'and 
proceeded to admit him to a full knowledge of all the agree- 
ments between Fiance and Great Britain The Russian am- 
bassador had been coached by the French to receive this infor- 
mation as an invitation to Russia to piopose similar agreements 
between Great Biitain and Russia, and did so Russia was thus 
in process of being admitted into full partnership in the Triple 
Entente, in an understanding ivith Great Britain on exactly the 
same terms as Prance 

In the strictest and most literal interpretation of the conver- 
sations and exchanges of notes between Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, there were no binding agreements, and it was even 
possible for the British government to deny the existence of 
such engagements in response to questions in Parliament ^ In 
the most literal sense the only thing that had been done was to 
exchange certain letters, and to make certain military and naval 
arrangements in the face of possible events in the future, but it 
was always stipulated that no engagement existed and that the 
British government was free to do as it thought best when the 
contingency arose “Sir Edward Grey laid special stress upon 
tlie point,” wrote the Russian ambassador in London in 1914, 
Sir Edward always held that no binding engagements existed 
and, indeed, at the last moment in 1914, Poincar6 was afraid 
that he would act in accordance with that view Yet if Sir 
Edward really believed that no engagements existed, Poincare 
and Iswolski, the French and Russian ministers, w’ere quite well ' 
satisfied that, although there was no formal alliance, “the tone 
and character of the London cabinet’s recent assurances per- 
mitted the French government to count on the military suppoit 
of England m case of a conflict between Prance and Germany ' ’ 
Since the event many eminent Englishmen have taken the same 
position, holding that no honorable man could know the terms of 
the letters and conversations and deny that an engagement 
existed and assert that, if not in literal fact, at least in actuality, 
no alliance between the two countries existed When it came to 
the test. Sir Edward Grey himself acted in this sense and urged 
men to look into their hearts whether or not an obligation 
existed While the Entente was never in theory more than an 
understanding, it had actually become something more by 1914. 
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The Growth of Anglo-German Friction 

With the reshaping of England’s foreign policy through 
the Entente with France, she became a participant m the 
opposing alignment of the two rival groups of European 
powers These were the Anglo-French Entente and the Dual 
Alliance of France and Russia on the one side, and the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy on the other While 
there were many points of friction, it was especially with Ger- 
many that British relations became less friendly from the 
moment that Great Britain arranged her differences with 
Prance 

It is exceedingly difficult to be categorical about the roots of 
the trouble between Great Britain and Germany after 1904 
A good deal of the responsibility must rest with the press of 
botli countries, which exploited ill-will in each nation against 
the other But newspapers, after all, cater to the public, their 
managers want to increase their circulation by pleasing their 
readers , and the constant press references to national animosity 
indicates that there was already much of it in existence on each 
side of the North Sea. The unquiet memories of Germany’s 
attitude during the Boer War account for something, as do also 
the Kaiser’s telegrams, speeches, interviews, and liis rather 
imperious manners to Ins royal uncle, Edward VII Much more 
significance attaches to commercial rivalries between the two 
peoples. German manufacturers were winning rapidly an im- 
portant place in British markets, which was perhaps unduly 
emphasized in the English mind by the constant advertisement 
of the fact through the regulation that all German goods be 
marked, “Made in Germany ” During Mr Chamberlain’s cam- 
paign for tariff reform the German menace to British industries 
V as further stressed by constant references to German methods, 
fair and unfair, and German competition 

Ultimately, perhaps some years after 1904, the British feelings 
of resentment came to be rationalized on the ground of the 
German challenge to the British supremacy of the seas, a pro- 
cedure which could be nothing less than the beginning of a plan 
to attack and destroy the British empire sooner or later In 
1898 responsible German officials considered that they must 
embark upon a policy of naval construction The Spamsh- 
American War proved the advantages of a good fleet; and the 
Boer War showed that, even if Germany had been willing to 
join Russia and France in intervention on the side of the Boers, 
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there was absolutely nothing that Geimanj', Russia, or Plain e 
could have done against the Britisli navy in view of the insig- 
nificance of then own naval forces Prince Bulow, vho favored 
the new naval policy, explained his attitude latei in tins vay 
“I never advocated an milnnited naval policy In 1897 we 

lay at England’s meicj^ like so much butter hefoie the knife. 
For the sake of our interests, as well as our honor and dignity, 
we were obliged to see that we won for our international policy 
the same independence that we had secured for our Euiopean 
policy The fleet that we have built since 1897, though far 
mfeiior to England’s, enables ns to support our mteiests every- 
where with all the weight of our reputation as a Great Power ' ’ 
The recently published documents from the German archives in 
Die G)os<ie Politil make it abundantly clear that there was 
never any thought in the minds of official Germany to use the 
fleet to attack England, they wanted it as a makeweight m the 
diplomatic game, so that Great Britain could not disregard their 
wishes and ambitions too completely m international affairs 
At the same time there was a general feeling in Germany that 
while the fleet was not built to attack Great Britain, it might 
well end m being used against her Armaments are likely to 
result in war, and people on the other side inevitably think of 
construction as against themselves This was preemmently the 
psychological reaction to German naval construction in England, 
“which depended for its security and its food entirely on the 
invineihility of its fleet ” The German construction seemed a 
threat to British naval supremacy and an attack upon national 
security Considerable justification for British feelings was 
given by the loose talk of irresponsible German journalists and 
by the propaganda of the German Navy League 

In the public opinion of Germany, Great Britain’s greatest 
offense lay in her supposed unmitigated hostility toward Ger- 
man colonial enterprise, as shown by British reluctance to 
sanction German construction of the Bagdad railway and the 
mortgage of Turkey to the Deutsche Bank The Germans im- 
puted to the Entente designs of encircling them, and the 
Entente politicians suspected the Germans of w'orkmg to destroy 
their good understanding Yet it seems that no government had 
any sharply defined policy, but rather lived from hand to mouth 
to serve the needs of the day At the same time m German 
policy there was visible something like a continuous purpose to 
break through the supposed encirclement of the Entente by 
sejiarate treaties with Prance, Russia, and Great Britain, 
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though, of course, these may have been notliing more than efforts 
to catch at the advantage of the moment 
The most significant of the German efforts through negotia- 
tions looked toward British recognition of Germany’s special 
interests in Turkey and the Bagdad raihiay, and toward the 
acceptance of a formula of Britisli neutrality which would have 
ended the Entente with France The British in their turn were 
eager to slow up the German naval construction, and various 
proposals to that end were made In spite of an apparent repe- 
tition of failures of the two governments to come to any agree- 
ment between 1909 and 1913, in 1914 an understanding was 
leached on certain important colonial matters at least 

The British bankers and representatives of the Deutsche Bank 
had again come together, and in June, 1914, they drew up their 
agreement in the form of a series of treaties between the two 
governments, which, first signed by the bankers, were then 
initialed by Prince Liehnowsky and Sir Edward Grey and put 
into process of ratification This would have followed without 
any question in due course of time had not the war broken out 
In general, these agreements provided that the Bagdad railway 
was to be built by the Germans as far as tlie river port of Basra 
and, if extensions from Basra to the Persian Gulf were made, 
they should be made by Great Britain, in order to protect the 
British control of the Persian Gulf At the same time existing 
British interests in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia were safe- 
guarded It was arranged, for instance, that Lynch Brothers, 
who held the monopoly of river transportation on the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, should be allotted a large amount of business 
in carrying building material for the railroad In return for 
the concession of the railroad to the German capitalists, it was 
further agreed that the oil fields of Mesopotamia, which were 
just becoming valuable, should be divided in such a way that the 
British secured 75 per cent control and the Germans 25 per cent 
control Besides the agreement over the Bagdad railway and 
Mesopotamian oil, the division of the Portuguese colonies 
already arranged for some years earlier was again taken up, and 
the contingency of Portugal’s wishing to sell these colonies was 
provided for by allocating them to Great Britain and Germany 
With these agreements of June, 1914, the outstanding differ- 
ences between the two nations were removed As Lloyd George 
put it later, the relations between Germany and Great Britain 
were better in 1914 tliau they iiad been for fifteen years past; 
there was not a man m the cabinet who thought that war was a 
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possibility At tlie same time it must be kept in mind that 
wliile these negotiations betiieeii Britisli and German bankers 
and between Sir Edward Grey and Piinee Lieliiiow sky weic 
going on, conversations vere being held by the French, Enssian, 
and British general staffs with a mew to strengtliening the 
Triple Entente Sir Edward Grey personally was apparently 
trying to preserve Biiiopean peace by attaching both France 
and Eussia on one side and Germany on the otliei as allies ol 
Great Britain through a system of separate treaties much like 
that which Bismarck had relied upon It may also he that the 
double policy was the result of tivo factions in the Foreign 
Office, one desiring to strengthen the relation vith the Entente, 
and the other to join with Geimany / 

111 all probability good feeling between Great Britain and 
Geimany would have been strengthened nitli time, but before 
any sueli developments could unfold themselves, came the Gieat 
War ill August, 1914 Neither Great Britain nor Germany was 
primarily concerned with the origin of the war They wanted 
nothing in August, 1914, •which could be gained by a w.ir, but 
both nations were still hound by their commitments and were 
drawn into the conflict by their allies and associates, Austria 
on one side, and Eussia and Fiance on the other The war 
began as a war between Austria and Eussia, and the gieatest 
catastrophe of human history was due to the fact that Great 
Britain, France, and Germany were so bound to tliese two states 
that there was no “honorable” out lor them except by 
joining in the conflict themselves ^ 

The Outbreak op the Great War 

In its immediate origins, the Great War was a reopening of 
the Eastern Question complicated by Balkan nationalism. 
Austria, already in occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina since 
the Congress of Beilin in 1878, desired to annex these provinces 
and, by means of a railroad from Sarajevo, to extend her influ- 
ence as far as the iEgean port of Salonika In Eussia there 
was a revival of the project to open the Straits of the Dar- 
clenelles and the Bosphorus to the Eussian fleet In 1908 the 
Enssian foreign minister, in conversation with the Austrian 
foreign secretary, agreed to permit the Austrians to annex the 
occupied provinces m return for the Austrian sanction of the 
opening of the Straits 

The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina hy Austria would 
end the ambitions of Serbia to acquire the territory The Eus- 
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Sian minister liimsell had no interest in this cause, but a power- 
ful party at the Russian court, pan-Slavic m its outlook, was 
much concerned with the future of their little Serb brothers 
The pan-Slav clamor forced the Russian foreign minister to 
repudiate his deal with the Austrians He abandoned the 
Straits, and took the stand that Austria could not change the 
htaius quo without an European Congress Austria proceeded 
to annex the two provinces At the same time, Bulgaria, acting 
111 accordance uith a plan prearranged with Austria, declared 
her complete independence of Turkey 

The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina was a direct and 
definite cheek to the expansionist dreams of Serbia, and the 
whole Serbian nation raised a clamor for war, counting on Rus- 
sian support With characteristic Russian duplicity, Iswolski 
backed the Serbians against Austria, although he also informed 
the Serbian crown prince on a visit to Petersburg that Russia 
would not go to war in the matter Nevertheless to keep 
Russian influence in Serbia, the Russian government informed 
Serbia m March of 1909 “when her equipment is ready 
Russia will renew the matter with Austria-Hungary Serbia 
should not go to war, because that would be suicide . . conceal 
your intentions and prepare yourselves because the days of joy 
will come ” 

In 1912 and 1913 two wars wore fought in the Balkan penin- 
sula After the first Balkan war of 1912, in which the Serbs, 
Greeks, and Bulgarians fought the Turks and captured most of 
the Turkish Empire in Europe, Austria refused to allow Serbia 
to take her stipulated share of the conquered territory Russia 
backed Serbia, but in the end Russia had to submit to the 
humiliation of seeing her protege back down It seems to have 
become a matter of conviction at this time that Russia could not 
yield a third time in any diplomatic struggle in which Austria 
was involved, for fear of losing her influence over the Balkan 
Slavs 

The constant friction between the Entente and the Triple 
Alliance and the crises between the governments of Europe, of 
winch the events of 1908 and 1912-1913 in connection with the 
Balkans are only two examples, produced an excited and uneasy 
state of mind even among responsible ministers. This tension 
was the more serious m view of the highly perfected military 
preparations in all countries, the growing inclination to back up 
discussion with the sword, and the increasing importance of 
the time element in the plans of all the general staffs of the 
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continent So finely were the calculations of attack and defense 
worked out that a matter of a few days m putting an army into 
action might mean the difference between defeat and victory 
Consequently, every government was afraid of being caught, not 
unprepared, but a few hours late As crisis succeeded crisis, 
statesmen became more and more nervous lest the rupture 
should be upon them at last and the hostile army anticipate 
their own forces in the field In this state of mind there was 
grave danger for the continuance of peace Europe had fallen 
into a vicious slough of suspicion and reliance upon force, and 
there seemed no solution of the problem of attaining security 
but more intensive preparation and greater armies The Balkan 
War served as a stimulus, and in 1912 Russia made one of the 
first moves Orders weie issued to the Russian army that in 
the future orders for mobilization against Germany should be 
equivalent to war, that commanders were to act in this sense, 
and that changes in the army should be made to meet this In 
the same year Rajunond Poincare, the premier of France, 
visited Petersburg and returned with Russian advice to lengthen 
the term of military service in Prance to three years, to corre- 
spond with increases which the Russians proposed to make 
In 1913 Russia extended the term of military service from three 
to three and a quarter years, adding 300,000 men to the war 
time strength of the Russian army This increase was immedi- 
ately countered by Germany, whicli announced that the first 
line army was to be strengthened from 800,000 in 1913 to 

850.000 in 1914 Austria also augmented her forces. At about 
the same time a new French military law was published, length- 
ening the term of service from two to three years, reducing the 
age limit of military service from 21 years to 20, and raising it 
from 45 to 48 The French law was presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies on March 10, 1913, and the German law was submitted 
to the Reichstag 18 days later on March 28. Since the technical 
details of such laws are enormous and take an extraordinary 
long time in preparation, it is not possible to call these laws 
replies to each other, they were rather part of the general 
intensification of military preparedness initiated by the Russian 
general staff in 1912. In 1913 Austria and Germany had 

1.295.000 effectives and were spending ^391,000,000 for military 
expenses; Russia and Prance had 2,025,000 effectives and were 
spending §593,000,000 for military expenses As important as 
the increased number of soldiers at this time was the reequip- 
ment of the armies, the building of stragetie railways in Ger- 
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many, Austria, France, and Russia, and the enhanced sivay 
which the glamour of militarism got ovci the minds of common 
men all over Europe In Prance, for instance, the musicrd 
marches on Saturday nights through the towns evoked the gi eat- 
est entbuaiasm, and iii Germany there was an overweening pride 
and confidence m the aimy and its sticngtli In all countries, 
however, the civil authority was still in the saddle 

On June 28, 1914, the world was startled to learn that Franz 
Ferdinand, crown prince of the Anstro-Hungarian monarchy, 
had been assassinated while on a state visit to Sarajevo, the 
capital of Bosnia The Austrian government appointed a com- 
mittee of investigation, which announced that the crime was the 
result of a conspiracy in winch tlie Serbian goveinmeiit was 
directly implicated The fact seems to be that the Austrians 
were becoming alarmed at the constant agitation carried on from 
Belgrade against their authority in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
and they determined to make the supposed complicity of the 
Serbian government in the plot against the life of Franz Ferdi- 
nand an excuse for ending further plots by reducing Serbia to 
a subservient position Vienna approached Berlin on the matter 
and received from the German chancellor a promise of backing, 
a “blank cheek,” without knowing exactly what Austria in- 
tended to do, because Austria was the only certain friend Ger- 
many had The German pledge was a very serious blunder since 
it gave Austria courage for extreme measures On July 23, 
1914, an ultimatum was dispatched, which at best would have 
involved the reduction of Serbia to an Austro-Hungarian satel- 
lite The Russian government as the protector of the Slavs 
immediately urged Serbia to reply to tlie ultimatum in snch 
terms as to reject it When the Serbs refused to accept the 
Austrian terms m their entirety, although they accepted most of 
them, Russia backed Serbia up in her refusal and entered into 
a quarrel with Austria 

Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign minister, realized the 
danger of the situation He recognized that Austria had griev- 
ances against Serbia, but at the same time that the Austro- 
Russiaii quarrel was dangerous He, therefore, proposed media- 
tion on the part of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Germany 
between Austria and Russia The Germans, on the other hand, 
suggested direct conversations between Vienna and Petersburg. 
It was eventually agreed to arrange direct conversations be- 
tween Austria and Russia, and to mediate between Austria and 
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Serbia But before the Austrians could be induced to accept 
these arrangements, on July 28 they declared war on Serbia. 

The Berlin government noiv advised Austria to “Stop at Bel- 
grade” and not to carry her military operations further into 
Seibia, in the hope that an agreement between Austria and 
Russia could yet be reached on a basis which would seem satis- 
factory to Austrian dignity and to Russian pride. 

But at this point matters were taken out of the hands of the 
diplomats by the Russian militarists Both Berchtold and 
Bazanov, the Austrian and Russian foreign ministers, were 
trying to bluff each other out Sazanov had made up liis mind 
to be the victor in this diplomatic bout with Austria and, if 
necessary, to enter a contest with Germany also As he himself 
declared in 1916, he had decided to break the pride of Germany 
at any price and to make her stop, once and for all, treading 
upon the toes of her neighbors. If worst came to wmrst, he had 
the assurance of France’s support Only a few months earlier 
m the spring of 1914 Poincai6 had worked with the greatest 
zeal to bring Russia and England close together, and Sazanov 
knew he could count on Poincare’s aid Sazanov frankly de- 
clared, “If Austria gobbles up Serbia, we shall make war upon 
her,” and to make Berchtold believe that that was no idle threat 
he had to play with the suggestions of mobilizing the Russian 
army 

On July 24, 1914, the day before the Serbian reply was sent 
to Austria, a Russian crown council had authorized mobilization 
in four districts, and on the next day, July 25, a second council 
directed that 13 army corps should be mobilized ‘ ‘ if and when 
Sazanov decided it should take place ” Sazanov thought he had 
the cards in his hands Count Pourtales, the German ambassa- 
dor, warned him that he was playing with fire “If Russia 
should attempt a bluff of this kind, militarists everywhere would 
gam an increased influence and take things out of the hands of 
the diplomats ” As a matter of actual fact, the Russian mili- 
tary chiefs had already taken matters into their own hands. 
They hoped for a final reckoning with Germany and for a 
chance to get Constantinople and the Straits They were also 
moved in all probability by the feeling that war would relieve 
a dangerous domestic situation brought about by extensive 
strikes throughout the large cities of Russia. According to their 
plans of 1913 a new form of mobilization, called practice or 
test mobilization, had been adopted This was a measure almost 
equivalent to mobilization, but different, in that it was secret 
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and could be called on the orders of the minister of war alone, 
■without further' authority either from the Czar or Sazano-v 
There is some e'Vidence that the Eussian militarists had been 
carrying out “practice mobilization’’ on a small scale for some 
time past, but certainly by July 25 practice mobilization ivas 
m full swing 

Mobilization, it must be noted, was a costly business It in- 
volved the almost complete tie-up of commercial and industrial 
life, together with tlie direct expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
lions of money by the government which called it Everybody 
in Europe knew that no ministers could call a mobilization 
■without going to Avar except at the risk of their political future. 
By ordering practice mobilization, the Eussian military authori- 
ties absolutely committed themselves to a Avar On July 28 the 
neivs of Austria’s declaration of AA’ar against Seibia reached 
Petersburg Sazanov noAV agreed to order the partial mobiliza- 
tion authorized three dajAS earlier by the eroAvn eouiieil, but the 
chief of the Eussian general staff began to argue for complete 
mobilization and urged the Czar to issue a ukase for complete 
mobilization All through the day of July 29 the Czar Avas 
uncertain, hut on the afternoon of July 30 he signed the order 
for general mobilization, and at 7 PM the anthonzation Avas 
put on the telegraph Avires Once such a mobilization aa'es set 
going, it could not he stopped Moreover, in conformity Avith 
the general Eussian army orders and the military conversation.^ 
Avitli Prance of 1912, 1913, and 1914, mobilization Avas equiva- 
lent to a declaration of AA’-ar “The fat Avas in the fire’’ and 
nothing mattered after that War Avas inevitable, it had actu- 
ally been begun. 

The diplomats of Europe still made desperate moves for 
peace, although there is evidence that some statesmen used these 
efforts merely to spin out time to enable the Eussians to get 
thoioughly mobilized In any case, in direct ansAver to the Eus- 
sian move came the mobilization of Germany A German ulti- 
matum to Enssia to withdraw her mobilization against Germany 
and Austria was followed by a declaration of Avar by Germany 
upon Eussia on August 1, 1914. Two days later Germany de- 
clared war upon Prance. 

Great Britain's Entry into the Great War 

Great Britain was brought into the war as the result of her 
Entente with Prance and Enssia. Great Britain had nothing 
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tiiat &ne desired to gam by w’ar, and as tke threat of -Vv-ar in 
Euiope became mimment in the last iveek of July, 1914, many 
members of the British cabinet favored a policy of neutrality 
for Great Biitain. i/Sir Edward Grey, the foreign .secretary, 
however, took the stand as eaily as July 24-27 that if a war 
broke out iii Europe, England must take an active part with the 
two powers of the Entente England, he held, was bound by 
ties of honor and self-interest to France The broadest views 
of England’s own advantage would not permit France’s being 
subjugated by Germany, the great European aggressor The 
disposal of the French fleet in the hleditcrranean, in accordance 
with the conversations of British and French naval experts, 
obligated England in honor to defend the northern coasts of 
France if these were attacked by the German fleet 

The peace party m the cabinet hesitated and held back, but 
finally consented to permit Sir Edward ’to inform the French 
that, subject to the authorization by Parliament, the British 
fleet would defend the coasts of northern France if they were 
attacked by the German navy. A German offer to agree not to 
attack the eoa.sts of northern France in return for a pledge of 
British neutrality was refused as “too narrow an engagement 
for us ” It IS possible that the German offer might have been 
made the basis for new negotiations which would have kept 
England from joining in the war It has been held by Lord 
Morley, himself a member of the cabinet in 1914, whose memo- 
randum reveals what went on in the cabinet meetings in the 
critical days before England entered the wmr, that further 
negotiations were impossible because the leaders of the cabinet 
were already resolved to participate m the conflict. 

Up to the date of the German offer, August 3, 1914, little 
had been said in the cabinet about Belgium. The neutrality of 
this little state had been guaranteed by a treaty signed by 
Prussia (Germany), Prance, England, and other powers in 
1839 Yet it had long been recognized by military experts that 
Germany would probably march through Belgium on her inva- 
sion of Prance in order to have a larger front on which to 
deploy her vast armies and to take advantage of the easier route 
which Belgium provided During the recent conversations be- 
tween the French and British military experts a British expedi- 
tionary force of 100,000 men to slow up a German march 
through Belgium and to protect the French left wing had been 
discussed The British gave no promises as to when or how such 
a force should be used. Yet the French seem to have counted 
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)n Brilisli aid in case a German invasion of France through 
Belgium mateiialized These tentative arrangemeuts eonsti- 
:uted another moral obligation ■which bound England to Fiance 
riioiigh the cabinet seems to have decided to go into the war 
m the side of Prance regardless of Belgium, in the publication 
if the British decision special emphasis vas placed upon the 
ittle nation The ivliole Belgian situation was capable of being 
oliiased 111 terras within tlie understanding of the nation at 
arge Not too luueh of secret diplomacy would hai'e to be 
revealed, the sending of the expeditionary force would bo justi- 
ied, and the highest idealism could be evoked in tlie appeal to 
iefend the liberties of a small state crushed in defiance of sacred 
Treaties by an overweening military despotism 
On August 3, 1914, the German armies appeared before the 
Belgian city of Liege The British government at once sent an 
iltimatuin to Germany leqiiiring her to respect the neutrality 
if Belgium, and on the next day, August 4 Great Britain took 
ler place vitli her allies by declaring war on Germany 
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THE WORLD WAR, 1914-1918 

The goveiimioiit'! wlaeU eoutiollcd Gloat Butam fioui 1914 to 1918 wciQ 
tlio miiiistiiea led by 

TI II Asquith (Liheial), (19(l8)-19]j 
II H Asquith (Coalition), 101o-1916 
David Lloyd Geoigo (Coalition), 1916-3918 

In their enthusiastic certainty of the success of tlieir strategic 
jilans the geneial staffs of Europe never contemplated anything 
hut a short war, a rapid advance, a crushing blow, a victorious 
peace This tvas true of Geimaiiy, of Russia, and of Prance 
Fn the conversations between tlie British and Pronch iniJitary 
expel ts of the prewar peiiod, jilans ivere discussed for placing 
a British expeditionary force upon the Prcncli lid't wing to 
hold baelc the Gerniciiis slioukl the German army invade Prance 
througli Belgium Those secret discussions were to have no 
effect until authorization to act was provided by Parliament. 
The plans were merely ready in case Parliament should ever 
desire that they be used They called for no enlargement of the 
British army, which stood at 233,000 men, exclusive of reserves, 
Indian troops, and militia , but under the stimulus of the possi- 
bility of action on the continent the British army was reorgan- 
ized and reequipped, until man for man it was probably the 
finest force m Europe As soon as the time limit of the ulti- 
matum to Germany expired, orders were given to the expedi- 
tionary force of 60,000 men to leave England. Since “every- 
thing had been planned years before, ’ ’ it took only a few hours 
to get the men under way and to land them in Belgium The 
force was commanded by General French and took up a position 
near Mens on the extreme French left wing Meantime, the Ger- 
mans began their invasion almost on schedule. In their way stood 
the fortress of Liege, of unimaginable strength, calculated to 
hold up the invaders for months Three days after the Germans 
invested tlie place with their new heavy guns, the concrete walls 
and the steel cupolas were powder and dust, and the invaders 
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■were p'usliiiig on toward Prance Tlie fortifications at Namur 
were likewise reduced, and on August 23 the Geiman army 
formed their first contacts with the British For five days the 
British fought a brilliant retreat and slowed up the German 
advance, but they were almost wiped out in the process It 
IS doubtful, however, whether the courage and devotion of the 
British had any very serious effect upon the ultimate outcome, 
for the German check seems to have come not from the British, 
but through events on the Eussian front Owing to the practice 
mobilizations, the Eussian army was in the field long before the 
Germans had calculated they could possibly be ready On 
August 3 Eussians attacked Memel, on August 7 the mam 
Eussian army crossed the frontier at Siiwalki, on August 20 
the German force defending the eastern frontiers was defeated 
at Gumbinnen ; and five days later the Eussians held all of East 
Prussia as far as the Vistula East Prussia is the “dear, dear 
land” of the Prussian military aiistocracy There is a story 
that the Kaiser and Kaiserin personally besought the German 
high command to save it from tiie Eussian cliitclies, and so, 
on August 23, at the most critical stage of the advance on the 
western front, the German army was weakened by the with- 
drawal of two array corps of shock troops for service in East 
Prussia Weakened further by the necessity of leaving two 
corps to mask Antwerp, into which the Belgian army had re- 
treated on August 20, and one corps to continue the siege of 
Maubeuge, which had not yet fallen, the German advance was 
slowed up, and on August 31 the German high command 
definitely postponed the advance of their right wing on Pans, 
although it had penetrated as far as Amiens and Senlis, very 
close to the city. 

In East Prussia, von Hindenburg, summoned out of his retire- 
ment, entangled the Eussians in the swamps of the Masurian 
Lakes in a series of engagements (August 26-31) known as the 
battle of Tannenberg, but his success was too late, for the 
advance on the west front had lost its momentum to such an 
extent that the French were able to stand at bay on the Marne 
and actually halt the German advance altogether in three days 
of most terrible fighting (September 6-9). The French now 
began an encircling movement to get around the German right 
wing and cut the German lines of communications The utmost 
the Germans could hope for was to reach the sea before the 
French and to get trenches dug behind their most advanced 
positions to prevent the necessity of retreat After a second 
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senes oi battles on the Aisne an the middle of September, an 
impasse was reached, and for four long ghastlj^ years the 
Allied and German armies sat in their trenches or made effoits 
to bleak through each other’s lines without ever succeeding. 
The strategic plans of all the geneial staffs had failed, and as 
the event has proved no purely military victory was henceforth 
possible for any nation. 

In England the universal belief at the beginning of the war 
was that all would be over in a few months. Although the 
rest of the regular army was sent to reinforce General French, 
and the territorial regiments, as tlie recently reorganized mihtia 
was known, together with new recruits, were called upon to 
replace wastage, no one serionsly anticipated a long war. 
General Kitchener, however, the hero of the South African 
War, who had been called by Mr Asquith, the Prime Minister, 
to take the offiee of war minister, early realized that with the 
failuie of the Allied strategy the war must be of long duration, 
and that Great Britain must supplement her first expeditionary 
force with vast numbers of new troops He began, therefore, 
in tlic fall of 1914 to recruit an army of a million men and, 
when this number was obtained, to raise a second million 

Eecruits were secured by voluntary enlistment, but as the 
enthusiasm for fighting died down, all sorts of social pressure, 
public meetings, street talks, and personal solicitation were used 
to get the required men As early as the wunter of 1914 some 
people were convinced that the voluntary system had broken 
down, and that England must resort to conscription Yet the 
idea was so repugnant to English love of liberty that in Janu- 
ary, 1915, the government gave a.ssurance that conscription 
was not contemplated, and that it would be imposed only with 
regret In the following June, however, a terrific campaign 
for conscription was opened by the London Times and the 
Daily Mad, out of which grew, as a sort of stop-gap, a National 
Eegistration bill, providing for the registration of all persons 
of both sexes between 16 and 65. Many recognized that this 
was the first step in conscription, and the government went so 
far as to admit that, if the voluntary system failed, the informa- 
tion in the register would gu’eatly aid the government in intro- 
ducing conscription In September, 1915, the Prime Minister 
stated that nearly 3,000,000 recruits had volunteered, but 
shortly afterwards he declared that the government must have 
an additional 30,000 men each week, who were not coming 
through To got these men and to keep the voluntary system. 
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a new recruiting jilan was announced in October, 1915, under 
tile control o£ Lord Dei by, and it was frankly adniilted that if 
the Deiby scheme failed, conscription would be nccossaiy. 
All men between 18 and 40, excepting those in certain occupa- 
tions wlneli.nere “starred” because necessary for the conduct 
of the war, were divided into 46 gionps by ages, half of these 
for mail led men and the other half for single men All men 
who enlisted at once received a pledge that they would not be 
called for service until tlieir group was called, and Mr Asquith 
announced, moreover, that in Ins opinion no inairied men ought 
to he called until all single men had been dealt with Tins was 
interpreted as a pledge to the married men that they might 
enlist at once and not be called for a long time , and since the 
wearing of the insignia of an enlisted man gave a ceitain self- 
satisfaetion and social importance in those times, hundreds of 
thousands of married men rushed to enlist YGien the last 
day of the Derby scheme had been reached, it was found that 
651,160 single men not m starred occupations between 18 and 
40 had not yet enlisted, and with the vociferous approval of 
all the enlisted married men and their wives, the government 
now decided tliat these uiionlisted single men must be treated 
as though they had enlisted Consequently, conscription was 
introduced into England in the early spring of 1916 It was 
at first limited to men between 18 and 41, and laler extended 
to all men under 50 with power to the King to call out men 
np to 56 if necessaiy 

Through the various devices of voluntary enlistment and 
through conscription the British government raised an aimy 
of 5,704,416 in the British Isles Besides this number the empire 
raised an additional force of 2,950,000 men, of whom 640,886 
came from Canada, 416,809 from Australia, 220,099 from New 
Zealand, 136,170 from South Africa, 1,401,350 from India, 
and 134,837 from other colonies. There were thus fighting 
under the British flag all told 8,654,000 men Of this stu- 
pendous number many were kept m Great Britain to guard 
against a possible German invasion The largest single force 
held a sector of the trenches in Prance between the Belgians 
and the French, at first only a few miles long, but growing 
larger as the British armies were built up. The Canadian.^ 
stood side by side with the island British in Flanders, the 
Australians and New Zealanders, known as the Anzaes, did 
their greatest service in Gallipoli, Egypt, and Syria ; the Indians 
fought in Mesopotamia and .served as bearers and helpers m 
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the camps in Europe, and the South Africans drove the Ger- 
mans from their African colonies in German East Africa and 
German South West Africa 

Everywhere British soldiers performed deeds of hcroie valor 
and undying gloiy In German Bast Africa the South Africans 
earned on a war several thousand miles from their base with 
one of the most wily and resolute of the German colonial armies 
In Mesopotamia, the territory between the Tigris and the 
Enphidtes through which the Bagdad railroad was to run, a 
goal of German foreign policy in the generation or so before the 
ivar, the troops of the Indian Empire early embarked upon a 
campaign of conquest, partly to prevent future German control 
of the country, partly to secure control of the oil wells of the 
country, partly to effect a junction with the Russians in the 
Caucasus, and partly to divert the Turks from an attack upon 
Egypt, which had been declared entirely separate from Turkey 
at the outset of the war and became virtually a Bntisli colony. 
Basra was occupied November 14, 1914, and m May, 1915 
the advance into the valley began in earnest. In an attempt 
to capture Bagdad with insufficient forces, General Towiishend 
was driven back to Kut-el-Amara and forced to surrender in 
April, 1916, but m the spring of 1917 Kut-el-Amara was re- 
captured by the British, and Bagdad fell into their hands 
shortly afterwards. In order to win the loyalty of the popula- 
tion, fair promises of sympathy with the national aspirations 
of the inhabitants were given, while the British business man 
immediately seized upon the country as a valuable investment 
area Almost at once after the occupation of Basra, an English 
firm installed the most complete automatic telephone system 
then known in the world, and Bagdad had an electric trolley line, 
electric lights, schools, a police department, and a fire depart- 
ment by June, 1918 

In Egypt the Australian and New Zealand regiments took over 
the control of the country shortly after the declaration of 
the independence of Egypt from Turkey, which had joined 
the German side early in the war. They drove back two 
Turko-German attempts to capture the Suez Canal, and they 
repelled the invasion of the Senussi tribesmen from the western 
deserts. Prom December, 1916 to February, 1917, they cleared 
the Sinaiatie peninsula of Turks and Germans, and in the 
fall of 1917, led by General Allenby, they invaded Palestine 
and m December captured Jerusalem Cooperating now with a 
native force led by a former official of the Sultan, who had 
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declared liis independence as King of tlie Iledjaz, Allenby 
adyanced into Syria, the country north of Palestine, and by 
the end of October, 1918, had completely cleared also that 
country of Turks Pour days after the final victory of Allenby, 
the Turks, hard pressed on other fronts bj^ a Lntish army 
advancing through Mesopotamia and by an Allied aiiny advanc- 
ing through Eiuopean Turkey, entered into an armistico 

Much more siiectaeiilar and dramatic than the work of the 
Anzaes in Palestine and Syria was their great epic in Galli- 
poli In the spring of 1915 there were two schools of strategists 
among the AUics, the Westerners and the BasLerners, those 
who helieved that victory must be won in Prance and those 
who looked for success only in Russia That nothing could 
be accomplished on the western front was made clear by the 
battle of Neuve C'hapelle in March, 1915 In spite of the ex- 
penclitme by the British of as much ammunition as had been 
used in the course of the whole Boer War, they found them- 
selves, after a slight advance, back where they had started, 
with 12,000 dead and wounded. In consequence, tlie Eastern- 
ers had their chance A surprise naval attack had already been 
made on the Dardanelles with a view to opening the Straits, 
so that remf 01 cements in equipment might be sent to Russia 
to enable her to strike the winning blow. On tins occasion 
concealed batteries of lieavy guns and floating mines earned by 
the swift current had caused the loss of three ships with serious 
injuries to two others It was now resolved to land an Allied 
force, largely made up of Anzaes, on the Gallipoli peninsula 
at the entrance to tlie Dardanelles to force the Straits from 
the land The undertaking was hopeless from the start The 
Turks had strung the small beach with barbed wire down to 
shallow water, they bad the range of every square inch of 
the ground with guns concealed behind a ridge, there was no 
shelter from the burning sun on sand and naked rock , all sup- 
plies, even drinking water, had to be brought from distant 
bases. The Anzaes never advanced more than three miles, 
the average life of one of their officers was said to be eleven 
days In May the fleet aided an attack m force, and three 
Allied bati.leslnps were destroyed by mines and submarines, 
among them the Triumph and the Majestic In August an- 
other attack was attempted and again repulsed Dying like 
flies, the Anzaes held on, until finally, in December and Janu- 
ary 1915-1916, they were withdrawn. 

The most extensive British military efforts were, of course, 
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on the European western front, where the Canadians and 
island British stood side by side After the beginning of 
trench warfare in the fall of 1914, the British centered in 
Ypres had to submit to a terrific hammering by the Germans 
in their efforts to drive back the Allied line at that point In 
the spring of 1915 the Germans attacked the British lines again 
in the second battle of Ypres, when they used poison gas for 
the first time Dm mg the spring and summer British interest 
was fastened on Gallipoli, but in the autumn of 1915 the Allies 
attempted a new offensive in order to draw the Germans from 
their work of annihilating Seibia, which proceeded during 
the fall and early winter of 1915 In the course of this offensive 
the British almost forced the Geimans out of Lens, the coal 
center of France, but could not quite attain, their objectives 

Early in 1916 the Germans began to batter at Verdun, and in 
order to distract their attention to another point in the line, 
the new British commander, Sir Douglas Ilaig, planned a great 
offensive in the northern sections of the Allied line Since the 
French asked Haig to take over more of the line instead of 
attacking at once, the offensive was postponed until July Al- 
though the effort on the Somme did not lead to spectacular gams 
of territory and did not prevent the German campaign against 
Rumania in the fall of 1916, yet the Allied advances were of 
such a nature as to make the present German positions unten- 
able 

Paced by the necessity of retreating, the German commanders- 
resolved during the winter of 1916-1917 to straighten and 
shorten their lines by budding some distance behind their 
original trenches, a series of defensive works, trenches, machine 
gun nests, pill boxes, concrete diigouts, and barbed wiie en- 
tanglements of an ingenuity past all belief, in three separate 
parallels called the Hindenhurg line. To tills new defensive 
position the Germans withdrew, leaving behind them as they 
went an absolute wa.ste of shell holes and destroyed ground. In 
the spring of 1917 the Allies launched an offensive against this 
new line which was, however, so costly that the French govern- 
ment ordered it stopped and displaced the French commander 
responsible for it General Haig won some siiectaeular successes 
between June 7-17, blowing up a ridge, known as the Messmes 
salient, south of Ypres, with a million pounds of high explosive, 
but no permanent results were achieved The year of 1917 was a 
hard one for the Allies, apart from their failure to break the 
Hindenhurg line Russia collaiised and began her internal revo- 
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Ititions, and the Italian army was pierced by the Austrians at 
Caporetto with the loss of thousands of prisoners and hundreds 
of guns To take piessure off the Italians, Haig attacked the Ger- 
mans again in the fall at Cambrai, and, although he captured 
five miles of territory by the untold heroism of his men, sup- 
ported by endless quantities of high explosive shells, he could 
not hold it 

Early m 1918 Russia and Rumania made their peace with 
Germany, and almost simultaneously, in March, the Geimans 
began their last series of offensives With unprecedented ac- 
cumulations of high explosive shells, thousand of guns massed 
at single points, and all the last available German reserves, 
von Hindenburg gambled with a desperate attempt to break 
through the Allied lines The British felt the first terrific 
blows, and with their Third and Fifth armies almost destroyed 
they w'ere driven back on a sixty mile front in a salient 
thirty-five miles deep at the tip. Von Hindenburg almost suc- 
ceeded in breaking between the British and the French, m 
rolling up the British right wing, and in encircling the French 
left In April a second German offensive began in Flanders 
against the British and in May a third offensive against the 
French. 

AVhile the Germans had thrown every man into the scale, 
the Allies .still had reserves The British withdrew .‘jOOjOOO 
men who were in England to guard the country against in- 
vasion and threw them into France, and a million American 
troops — America having entered the war a year before — were 
m France by July 4, and another million were on the way 

The Geiman advance had formed three salients, the first be- 
tween Soissons and Rlieims, the second between Soissons and 
Arras, and the third in Flanders In the moment of gieatest 
danger in March, the Allies had established a supreme mtlilaiy 
command, with the French General Poch as commander-in- 
chief of all the Allied armies. It was thus possible to coordinate 
efforts more exactly than hitherto, and with his Ameiican and 
British reinforcements, Poch began a series of counter offen- 
sives in July which continued until November, and left the 
Germans in gcneial retreat from the Scheldt to the Aisne far 
behind the Hindenburg line In this drive the Briti.sh did 
the most effective fighting against the Germans, particularly 
in the Augu,st offensive against the Soissons- Arras salient and 
in October against the Cambrai-St. Qnentm line The Ameri- 
cans, too, did yeoman service Under the pressure of the Allied 
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advance, the German government made oveitures for an arm- 
istice, which was made on November 11, 1918 By a strange 
coincidence, when tlie fighting was stopped by the armistice 
on November 11, 1918, the Biitisb ainnes stood in Mons, where 
they had enteied action at the beginning of the war 

All told the Biitish suffered over 3,000,000 casualties, among 
them 800,000 dead on the field of battle Yet it must be kept 
in mind that in the war on the land the effoits of Prance were 
incomparably greater and her losses more terrible Land fight- 
ing and military effort were, however, only a small part of 
Great Britain’s contributions to the Allied cause on the com- 
batant side or affairs To the military effort must be added 
the Avoik of the British navy The British grand fleet jilayed 
no veiy dramatic part in the war, being ensconced the greater 
part of the time in Seapa Ploiv in the Orknej^s behind densely 
])lanted mine fields Only three naval engagements of the 
old style were fought In the autumn of 1914, Admiral Crad- 
dock engaged Admiral von .Spee in eoiiim.ind of the German 
China scpiadron in the battle of Coronel off the coast of Cliili, 
and, inasiiiiich as modern naval battles between equally brave 
and skillful sailois are questions of the range of the longest 
guns, Craddock’s fleet was destroyed except for two vessels bj’" 
the heavier, faster German ships Twenty-four hours after 
the news reached England, Admiral Stnrdee was sent out to find 
von Spec, with ships faster and larger than his Von Spee’s 
squadron was destroyed, except for two ships which got away, 
one of which, the Dresden, remained at large until the spring 
of 1915 hleanwhile, the British grand fleet had visited Heligo- 
land Bight, where the German fleet lay behind impenetrable 
mine fields, in the shadow of an impregnable fortress, but 
after a skirmish with some lighter German vessels, which they 
sunk, the British fleet retreated to England. In their turn the 
Germans occasionally raided the English northeast coast — a 
stealthy approach, a rapid bombardment, and a swift retreat — 
and on one of these occasions in January, 1915, there was a 
brush between the Germans and the British in which the Ger- 
mans lost the battleship Blucher In 1916 while reconnoitermg 
in the Skager Rak between Denmark and Norway, a portion 
of the gland fleet under Admiral Beatty, at some distance from 
the main body of the fleet under Admiral Jellieoe, came ui)on 
the German fleet under Admiral vmn Scheer In the battle 
which followed von Gcheer showed masterly strategy, liteially 
sailing in circles around Beatty in one of the most marvelous 
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tactical operations of naval history. With his long range guns 
he sank fourteen of Beatty’s ships and lost eleven of hi.s own 
When Jellicoe came up with his main .squadron, von Seheer did 
not daie to risk an action with the superior force Setting up a 
smoke screen, he again sailed around the English fleet and 
escaped into his mine fields The Germans concealed their 
losses and announced a remarkable victory, but the British 
grand fleet still continued to hold the .seas Tins was tlie grand 
fleet’s really important job, and it did its work for the most 
part by merely continuing to lemain in existence to intimidate 
the German fleet by its superior numbers, while the smaller 
craft, from torpedo boats to mine-swecping trawlers, did the 
police work. 

The task of “holding the seas” involved not only the pro- 
tection of England from invasion and the incidental destruc- 
tion of German commerce, but also the maintenance of a block- 
ade of Germany and the defense against the counter German 
measure of submarine warfare Very early in the war, the 
Britrsh government, like all otJier governments, recognized 
that this was an exceptional war, in which entire peoples, not 
merely the actual .soldiers under arms, were engaged, and, 
wdiile the British sought the advantage of older rules of inter- 
national law to protect themselves against similar assumptions 
by Germany, they revised current international law to suit 
their interests. Thus, for instance, in defiance of earlier British 
views on the subject of general international practice, they 
revised the list of contiaband so as to give a quasi-legal status 
to their seizure of many articles intended for Germany which 
Germany might use for war purposes. They also claimed the 
right, under the doctrine of continuous voyage, to seize goods 
in neutral ships presumably being carried to Germany by way 
of a neutral port in Denmark or Holland, unless proof could 
be adduced that the goods were intended for bona fide neutral 
use In this way a genuine blockade of Germany was instituted, 
not maintained, however, by a blockading squadron off the 
German coast, but by stopping and searching all sliips proceed- 
ing to the continent, at Kirkwall in Scotland or in the Strait 
of Dover. This aroused great resentment on the part of Ameri- 
can shippers, who objected to the new contraband lists, to the 
long distance blockade, and to the new doctrine of continuous 
voyage even though it was defended by reference to American 
Civil War practice. When the German government took over 
the control of the importation and distribution of all foodstuffs, 
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in the face of tlie &erious food shortage which threatened 
Germany through the cutting off of her overseas trade, the 
Biitish government declared all foodstuffs contraband and put 
into full force a policy of preventing food from reaching Ger- 
many 

Ostensibly m response to this last measure, but in reality 
because the lessons of the first six months of the war had re- 
vealed to the Germans the possibilities of the submarine, the 
German government, in February, 1915, proclaimed the block- 
ade of Great Britain by German submarines It was only after 
the sinking of three British cruisers, the Ahoukir, the Gressy, 
and the I[ogu&, off the Hook of Holland by a submarine on 
September 22, 1914, that the Germans realized the possibilities 
of submarine warfare , and, after constructing enough new sub- 
marines to make them worth while, the German government 
declared the British Isles in a state of blockade and claimed 
the right to sink at sight British ships engaged in war service 
It also claimed the right to stop and search even neutial vessels 
and to sink them if they were carrying contraband, inasmuch 
as the submarine was unable to take them into a prize court 
port for adjudication Both sides stretched international law 
to suit their own special requirements, but when the Germans 
began to sink passenger ships, the conscience of neutral peoples 
was stirred even though such ships were carrying war materials, 
and the German policy was universally condemned This was 
especially true in the United States, and nothing made Ameri- 
can participation in the war more actively desired by the ma- 
jority of American people than the sinlcmg of passenger ships, 
such as the Lusitama, in May, 1915, and the Sussex, in April, 
1916 

On January 31, 1917, the German government announced 
that it intended to renounce all restrictions upon its submarine 
warfare, and that all ships would be sunk at sight in certain 
regions covering about a million square miles of ocean around 
Great Britain, France, and in the Mediterranean This regula- 
tion made inevitable the entrance of the United States into the 
war on the Allied side, although unrestricted submarine war- 
fare was not the only reason for American entry into the war 
On the other hand, the submarine warfare, although it eventu- 
ally had an important part in defeating Germany through its 
reaction on America, seemed for a long time to promise success 
through the starvation of Great Britain This was especially 
true in 1917 when as much as two million tons of shipping 
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were being sunk a month, and, i£ tins rate could have been 
continued, it would have been only a question of time when 
Great Britain would be forced to make peace because of the 
threat of famine growing out of the disappearance of enougl\ 
ships to carry food to Great Britain from abioad That the 
high rate of destruction was not maintained was due to the 
British navy, which evolved a most ingenious assortment of 
nets, depth bombs, submarine traps, electric listening devices, 
disguised war ships, parading as lazy tramps, especially on the 
lookout for submarines, camouflage painting of hulls to make 
ships invisible at a distance, and, above all, the convoy system 
of flotillas of torpedo boats to accompany fleets of transports 
and merchant ships through the danger zones In all 280 
submarines were built by the Germans during the war, and they 
sank 12,815,000 tons of British, Allied, and neutral ships during 
the course of the war 

While the submarine warfare ultimately failed against Great 
Britain, the British blockade was a most effective force in bring- 
ing about the eventual German submission In the last analysis 
the final advance of Eoeh from July to November 1918 was 
not the cause of German defeat, but only the finishing touch 
to the recognition of defeat, which even the German general 
staff had already accepted For Germany was without ques- 
tion exliausted, her national nerves shattered, her morale de- 
stroyed As the war went on every channel by which any 
kinds of goods could reach Germany was more and more rigidly 
controlled until practically nothing went into Germany from 
abroad, and even from the neutral nations, such as Sweden 
and Denmark, on Germany’s own frontiers only a minimum 
of goods could be obtained. The result was not merely the 
exhaustion of supplies, such as copper, rubber, and hides, for 
munitions and military equipment, but the depletion of materials 
of all sorts for use by the civil population. As 1917 came and 
went, famine began to stalk through the German towns , cotton 
for sheets, wool for clothing, leather for shoes, even rubber for 
nipples for babies’ bottles were unobtainable; and the national 
confidence began to break down What was the good of infinite 
victories all duly celebrated with flags and holidays, if they 
attained no object, what was the good of the surrender of 
Russia and Rumania and their signing most humiliating terms 
of peace, if every morning saw more straw in the bread and 
less meat in the pot, if the Allies were as strong as ever on 
the west front, with countless hordes of new soldiers coming 
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from America? In 1918 von Hmdenburg, or i ather Ins Quarter- 
master General von Ludendorff, made Ins last gambler’s tliiow 
He collected every available man, every available ounce of metal 
and explosive, and used them up in those terrible offensives of 
Marcb-Juno 1918 When ho failed, there was nothing left to 
fight with, and by August, 1918, the German high command 
came to the conclusion that a victoiy was impossible and retreat 
necessary The blockade of Germany and the holding of the 
seas was the chief British contribution to this development. 
It must not be overlooked, of course, that an important share 
of the result was due to military operations in Prance More- 
over, the final German collapse was due less to the failure of 
mateiials, which affected the army last, than to the collapse 
of the morale of the nation and of the army, which followed 
upon the American entry into the war and the subsequent 
knowledge that there were a million American soldiers in 
Prance, a second million on the way and other millions still to 
follow 

Britain’s Pinancial and Industrial Contributions to the 

Allied Cause 

Behind the British military and naval contributions to the 
war, there was a great financial effort and an intense industrial 
activitj’’ in the production of shells, munitions, and equipment. 
Britain not only had to finance herself, but by virtue of her 
position in world finance, she became the paymaster of the 
Allies as well, advancing large sums to them by way of loans. 
"When she herself could lend no more, and when the bankers 
of New York looked askance upon the credit of the other Allies, 
Great Britain herself, with unimpeachable credit, entered the 
New York money market and raised enormous sums in order 
to lend them to Prance, to Italy, and to the other states on 
the Allied side The first loans in the United States, for only 
£100 million at high interest, were 'negotiated in 1915 through 
one of the most able of British politicians. Lord Reading The 
amount was small in comparison with later loans, but the whole 
transaction was important because it tied up leading American 
banliing interests very closely with the Allied cause. It was only 
when the United States entered the war in 1917 that Great 
Britain was relieved of the necessity of financing the Allies, and 
the United States government took over the task. Great Britain 
advanced loans of £1,913,960,000 to her Allies and to the 
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British dominions, and the -vvar cost her £11,197 million (over 
fifty-five billion dollars), of which £7,367 million was 
raised by borrowing It might have been wiser in the long run 
for the government to pay more of the costs of the war by 
current taxation, hut, as it was, the increase in annual revenues 
from £200 million a year to £800 million represented a tre- 
mendous achievement The increased revenues were collected 
by means of extremelj’’ high income taxes, which reacted 
seriously on the old comfortable classes, by excess piofits taxes 
rising to 60 and even 80 per cent, and by quadrupled customs 
and excise taxes, which were especially heavy on whisky, beer, 
and tea On tea, for instance, there was a duty of Is per 
pound, and normal incomes below £2000 a year paid from 
221/2 to 30 per cent a year, with steep surtaxes on laiger 
amounts. 

As in finance, so in the production of munitions. Great Britain 
had to take care not only of herself, but of the Allies as well. 
Prance was a highly developed industrial state, but the in- 
dustrial regions in the 1101 them and western parts of France 
were m German liands Belgium had an intensive industrial 
life, but nearly all of Belgium was in German hands Russia 
was industrially backward and liad hitherto been dependent 
upon France for her war materials and had paid for them 
from the proceeds of the French loans to Russia. It was, 
therefore, requisite that England enlarge her factories as rapidly 
as possible, beside.s acquiring factories in America and giving 
contracts for war materials there. At the beginning of the 
war, there were only three government factories and about 
12 other private works engaged in making munitions. In the 
first year of the war, contracts were let to about 3000 firms, and 
all sorts of factories were making munitions In one district 
alone shells were being made by a music manufacturer, an in- 
fants’ food maker, a candle maker, a flour miller, a tobacco 
merchant, an advertising agent, several brewers, a jobmaster, a 
glazier, and a siphon manufacturer. In 1918 there were 200 
government factories, 5000 factories controlled by the govern- 
ment, and 20,000 privately controlled works, employing 
2,500,000 men and 1,000,000 women, turning out as many shells 
every two weeks as were made in the first year of the war, forty 
times a.s many machine guns, and seventy times as many medium 
guns and howitzers The whole nation was turned into a vast 
war machine, and those not fighting in the trenches “did their 
bit” at home 
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Britain During the War 

In the early days of the war there was no realization m 
Gieat Biitain of the terrible character or the long duration 
of tlie struggle into winch Great Britain had entcied The 
public belief is siunraed up in an advertisement by a Durham 
tailor, ‘ ‘ Buy your suit now, paj'- when the war is over. ’ ’ Super- 
ficiallj^ business went on as usual, the war was made real only 
by the fact that everywhere there were posters calling for 
recruits, by the fact that gold, the usual foim of money in 
England, practically disappeared from circulation and was 
replaced by paper, and by restrictions on street lighting to 
lessen the dangers from Zeppelins Everywhere, too, there was 
propaganda, in the form of books, lectures, reprints of diplo- 
matic documents carefully edited, as is now known, and reports 
of atrocities by the Germans in Belgium This work was en- 
trusted to men of the utmost integrity, such as Lord Bryce, in 
order to win the united support of the nation for the war, 
and also to win sympathy and possibly help from neutral 
countries 

More fundamental was a revolutionary rise in prices which, 
already under way long before the war, was greatly accelerated 
by the war from the very beginning Owing to thiee factors, 
first, the enormous use of materials by the world’s armies, 
which created shortages, second, the withdrawal of many mil- 
lions of men from productive work, which tended to increase 
wages, and third, the universal inflation of the currency through 
the overuse of war loans, the great extensions of credit based on 
war loans, and the overissue of unsecured paper money, another 
form of war loan, the value of money fell sharply The cost 
of living rose by 220 per cent from July, 1914 to 1920. Those 
classes which lived on fixed incomes, derived from interest on 
mortgages or bonds, had their incomes cut more than half 
Wage workers who were organized were in an extraordinarily 
good position to demand increases, but except for the most 
favorably situated, their wages did not keep pace with the 
cost of living It was not until 1918 or 1919 that average 
wages succeeded in catching up with the new costs of living, 
but then, carried by their momentum, they actually advanced 
beyond the cost of living in 1920 Failing to understand the 
causes of the economic phenomena in which they were caught, 
all classes .]oined in denouncing the profiteeis, and the working 
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classes demanded that the state should interfere in industry 
so as to limit profits 

Theie -was thus provided one impulse for the extraordinary 
enlargement of the iiowcrs of the state over individual subjects 
and over national resources -which was so marked a feature 
of the war In addition to the workers’ demand for the limita- 
tion of profits through state interference in industry, the govern- 
ment itself had alieady begun a policy of state control, in 
view of its recognition of the necessity of supplies of w'ar 
materials and of the inefficiency of the present capitalist or- 
ganization in producing them. At the very outset of the war, 
on the ground that private control of the railroads could not 
give the necessary transportation facilities, the government took 
over the management of the English railroads for the duration 
of the war During the course of the war the government con- 
scripted men for military service. It took over the control of 
shipping, mining, and food Maximum prices were fixed for milk, 
potatoes, and for bread without regard to the price of wheat, 
differences being made good out of the Exchequer. Minimum 
prices for gram were guaranteed in the Corn Production act 
of 1917 to encourage agriculture, and at the same time mini- 
mum wages for agricultural laborers were established, giving 
to that debased class its first taste of self-respect Through 
the higher guaranteed price of grain and the greater willing- 
ness of the agricultural laborer to work, the amount of grain 
grown in England was raised from 12 weeks supply per year 
in 1917 to a 40 weeks supply m 1918. Compulsory rationing 
was established for tea, meat, butter, fats, and sugar, managed 
by issuing food tickets to the whole population which had to 
be surrendered at the time when purchases were made The 
government limited the hours during which spirituous liquors 
might be sold, it fixed priority lists in the apportionment of 
all steel and wool, first to war work and then to the civilian 
population, it fixed maximum prices for all finished iron and 
steel goods, it prohibited speculative trading in foreign ores; 
and it forbade exportation of steel subject to license. In as- 
sociation -K'lth the Allied governments, it established central 
commissions to deal with the world’s raw materials with power 
to go even to the extent of total purchase, as in the case of 
the AiLstralian wool clip 

The mo,st interesting extensions of government control came 
in connection with the production of munitions. British skilled 
labor had been organized before the automatic machines had 
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begun the reduction of all factory workers to semiskilled hands 
The craft unions for years had been enforcing certain rules 
to check the extension of machines and to protect the skill 
and the privileged position of their members By their rules the 
introduction ot certain automatic mdchmes was forbidden, 
modern efficiency methods were prohibited, a limit to the pro- 
duction of the individual woiker was tacitly admitted, and cer- 
tain processes were reserved for tlie skilled eiaftsman Trade 
unionism aimed to guarantee the skilled worker a position at 
fair terms against the competition of the unskilled tender of a 
high speed automatic machine As a consequence, the pro- 
ductivity of British labor was falling behind that of Germany 
and the United States 

By the early spring of 1915, it was realized in Great Britain 
that, if the war was to be won, the output of munitions must 
be increased. A week after the terrible losses of the battle 
of Neuve Chapelle where the British had to retire from their 
hard won ground because their ammunition gave out while the 
Germans were still well supplied, Mr Lloyd George, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, called a meeting of representatives of 35 
trade unions After telling them that the Germans were mak- 
ing 250,000 shells a day, while the British were making only 
2500 shells and 13,000 shraiinel, he a.sked the worliers lo speed 
up the production of munitions He promised to limit the 
profits of manufacturers, but he demanded that there should 
be no more strikes (which were already becoming common to 
demand higher wages to meet the increased costs of living) 
and no lockouts by employers, and that all differences between 
workers and employers should be settled by conferences or by 
arbitration He insisted further that trade union rules should 
be relaxed and that semiskilled and female workers should be 
permitted to take over work hitherto reserved for skilled 
workers. In spite of the signature of an agreement on these 
points at this conference, the Treasury agreement of March 
17, 1915, the introduction of unskilled workers was impeded 
throughout the country, and strikes continued, and at length 
in June, 1915, the government resorted to legislation It passed 
through Parliament an act known as the Munitions of War 
act, but more popularly called the Slave act among the work- 
ers, by which strikes and lockouts were forbidden, all regu- 
lations restricting output w^ere suspended, profits were to 
be limited to one-fifth more than the averages of 1912-1914, and, 
since there had been a good deal of tiouble with labor turn- 
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OYei’, no worker was to be given work in another workshop 
unless he could show a leaving certificate fioni his former 
employer. The coal miners of South AVales at once threw down 
a challenge to the government. Demanding new wage increases, 
they went on a strilce and defied the government to put the 
whole 200,000 of them into prison As a consequence the govern- 
ment compromised by aeceiiting the miners’ demands and tak- 
ing over the coal mines for the duration of the war. 

In the summer of 1916 tlie juxtaposition of the leaving cer- 
tificate and conscription, the danger that, if a man left work 
in a munitions factory without a leaving certificate because he 
was dissatisfied with conditions, he would at once be drafted 
into the army, led to a serious strike against the Munitions of 
War act and the Military Service bill in the Clyde district 
This strike was aU the more sinister because it was led not by 
the old line trade union leaders, but by new radical leaders 
called shop stewards, who wielded a control over all workers, no 
matter what their job, in certain districts quite unlike the 
piecemeal, divided authority of the old trade union leaders 
Instead of calling a specific strike of a single craft, they called 
a general strike of all workers in the Clyde. The government 
suppressed that strike by seizing the leaders and transporting 
them to waimer parts of the British empire, but in 1917 it had 
to face another general strike for the same reasons and yielded 
by abolishing tlie leaving certificate and granting a general 
increase of wages The new unions of all workers and their 
use of the general strike ivere revelations to all people of enor- 
mous portent for the future, which have led the more radical 
British workers to this day to have high hopes in the general 
strike as a weapon against the rest of society. 

In all the changes which the government carried through 
in the munitions works, Mr. Lloyd George, who became minister 
of munition.s in 1915, promised that, when the war was over, 
there should be a return to former conditions. It became ap- 
parent before long, however, that it was absolutely impossible 
to get rid of the automatic machine, once it was in a factory, 
and that it was foolish to think of a return to former con- 
ditions. While many workers looked upon Lloyd George as 
the great betrayer, the Judas of labor, others set their minds 
to the problems of social readjustment under the new conditions. 
They worked out such ideas as nationalization of industry with 
local control by the workers, which they called Guild Socialism ; 
others thought of the erection of a new sort of Parliament 
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lu which men were represented by trades to take over the control 
01 all economic phases of the national life, and still otheis 
worked out programs of workers’ political control and the 
enactment of a national minimum of wages, education, and 
leisure, the nationalization of basic industries, such as mining 
and agiiculturc, and national control over others, new systems 
of taxation to bear more heavily on the iieli than on the poor, 
and the use of the social surplus for the common good The 
most brilliant of these Utopias was a pamphlet called Toward a 
New Wotld put forth by the Labor party as their program of 
reform in the new society created by the war 

War Time Politics 

When Great Britain entered into the World War in August, 
1914, the Liberal party was in contiol with the help of the 
Irish Home Rule party and the Labor party Mr Herbert 
Asquith was Prime Minister, and David Lloyd George was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr Asquith also had been act- 
ing as secretary of state for war for several weeks past, and 
after the brief return of Lord Haldane to the war ofSce to 
give the necessary orders to the British expeditionaiy force, 
Lord Kitchener became war minister The Conservative party, 
led by Andrew Bonar Law, announced that it had called a truce 
in party polities and would aid the government to the full 
extent of its powers in prosecuting the war When the legal 
term of Parliament was come in 1915, the Conservatives agreed 
With the Liberals that the new election should be postponed, 
at first, for a year, and later, until the end of the war In the 
spring of 1915 the London Times began a terrific campaign 
against Lord Kitchener, because he thought only in terms of 
tiie Boer War in South Africa and was supplying the British 
army with shrapnel instead of the high explosive shells needed 
in trench warfare As an outcome of this attack, and also in 
consequence of a bitter quarrel in the admiralty office between 
Winston Churchill, first lord of the admiralty, and Lord Fisher, 
the first sea lord, over the Gallipoli expedition, the Conservatives 
declared that they could no longer refrain from criticism of the 
government. As a result Mr. Asquith announced in May that 
he intended to strengthen his government by the inclusion of a 
certain number of Conservatives. A new ministry of twenty-two 
was announced, consisting of twelve Liberals, eight Conserva- 
tives, one Laborite, and Lord Kitchener, who had no politics. 
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Among the Conservatives added to the cabinet were Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Curzon, Bonar Law, Austen Chambeilain, Aithur 
J. Balfour, and Sir Edward Carson, the leading lights of the 
Conservative party. 

In the summer of 1915 Lord Northcliffe, owner of the Times, 
began a new campaign for a smaller cabinet, since tlie existing 
cabinet was too clumsy for making rapid decisions. During the 
autumn of 1915 there was bitter criticism of the government 
over the failure of the Gallipoli venture, over the destruction of 
Serbia and the entrance of Bulgaria into the war on the German 
side, and over the refusal of the Allied governments to coerce 
Greece. Sir Edward Carson resigned from the cabinet be- 
cause Mr Asquith refused to appoint a smaller cabinet of 
five or six men to carry on the war; and a few days later, 
Mr Asquith announced the formation of a war committee of 
eleven, including himself, Arthur Balfour, Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, and Reginald McKenna. This new war committee was 
no more successful than the whole cabinet had been In the 
spring of 1916 two “Ginger” groups came into existence to 
put Ginger into the war, one in Parliament led by Sir Edward 
Carson, and one in the cabinet led by Lloyd George In the 
fall of 1916 the sale of former enemy properties m Nigeria 
was advertised in the United States, and the opposition seized 
upon this to attack the government. Why seize properties if 
British subjects were to get no benefit from them? Although 
the government escaped a vote of censure from the forces led 
by Mr. Carson, Bonar Law saw the possibility of a serious 
split in the Conservative party or even his own overthrow 
from leadership, since Carson mustered 60 Conservative votes 
to his own 71. 

At this point Bonar Law felt that the situation could be 
saved only by adopting the small war cabinet Carson, Bonar 
Law, and Lloyd George were brought together and, on No- 
vember 18, 1916, made their proposal to Mr Asquith to give 
over the conduct of the war to a war council consisting of Bonar 
Law, Carson, and Lloyd George under the supreme control 
of the Prime Minister, or to arrange a cabinet within the cabinet 
over which Lloyd George should preside in the absence of the 
Prime Minister. Mr, Asquith had been losing his grip on events 
for some time past, and it was inevitable that he should be 
replaced. By either of these plans he would have been allowed 
to remain Prime Mmister, but would have had no authority. 
When he rejected them, Lloyd George and his friends deter-' 
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mined to oust him altogether On December 1, 1916, Lloyd 
George iiiesented another memorandum for a war committee 
of three, on December 2 the Conservatives advised Mr. Asquith 
to le.sign and reconstruct his government During the nest 
two days a comiiromise wa.s reached in a plan for a war com- 
mittee of five under the chairmanshii-) of Lloyd George, with the 
proviso that the Prime hlmister might attend and preside wlieii 
he did so, and that, moreover, all matters should be referred 
to him with the power of veto. On the morning of December 
4 the Tmies published an article referring to Mr Asquith as 
an irresponsible spectator of the war from now on in conse- 
quence of the recent compromise, using information in its 
editorial which only Lloyd George could have supplied Mr. 
Asquith at once reeiuested Lloyd George to correct the impres- 
sion created by the article; Lloyd George declined to do any- 
thing 

Mr Asquith then made the bold stroke of calling upon 
the entire cabinet to resign, as he had a right to do , and Lloyd 
Geoige replied that, while he would resign, he would also 
publish certain statements explaining his reasons, especially 
certain things about the disaster in Rumania To avoid the 
public controversy which such a statement would have aroused, 
Mr. Asquith resigned himself, and since Bonar Law refused 
to become Prime Minister, the King called upon Lloyd George 
to assume the premiership He accepted and at once chose a 
War Cabinet consisting of five members himself. Lord Curzon, 
Lord Milner, Arthur Henderson of the Labor party, and Bonar 
Law. Bonar Law was the liaison officer between the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons, which from this time on became 
a mere registering body putting' the approval of legal forms 
upon decisions already taken, and Mr. Henderson was nothing. 
The real control of the British government was in the hands of 
two Conservatives, Curzon and Milner, and one Liberal, Lloyd 
George; and, in so far as support in the House of Commons 
was necessary, Lloyd George looked for it among the Conserva- 
tives rather than among the Liberals, among whom he had 
only a few followers. The War Cabinet was assisted by a 
ministry of 88, all sorts of new ministries having been created 
to deal with war problems, such as the Ministries of Transport, 
of Shipping, of Pood, and many others, and by 400 committees 
of technical experts engaged in every conceivable kind of 
work. 

A few weeks after he became Prime Minister, Lloyd George 
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invited the Prime Ministers of the self-governing' dominions to 
come to London for a War Conference of the empire On 
their arrival these Prime Ministers and other colonial dele- 
gates met with the War Cabinet to di.sen.ss the war They soon 
formed an Imperial War Conference, which met on alternate 
days in turn with the War Cahinct , and much was made of the 
cooperation of the colonies and Great Britain in conducting 
the war, although in reality the initiative and decision remained 
with the War Cabinet. The Imperial War Conference was 
concluded on May 1. 1917, but before adjourning it voted an 
annual Imperial Cabinet to discuss the constitutional status 
of the empire, imperial defense, and such problems It met 
again in June, 1918, and recognition was given to the coopera- 
tion of the dominions m the war and to the changing quality 
of the constitution of the emxnre symbolized by Imperial War 
Cabinets by naming representatives of the colonies as members 
of the British empire peace delegation at the peace conference 
in 1919 

Another important politico-constitutional development of 
the war, alfeetmg the internal policy of Great Britain alone, 
was the Eepiesentation of the People’s act of 1918 

BRiTisn War Aims 

The British government placed the major emphasis for its 
entry into the World War upon the German invasion of Bel- 
gium. In view of the strong pacific tendencies of important 
politicians and the fear of Avar expressed to the cabinet in the 
last weeks of July, 1914, by leading financiers and industrialists, 
it Avas requisite to make an intense emotional appeal to cairy 
the country wholeheartedly into the Avar The Preneh under- 
standings and obligations of honor and the cabinet’s conception 
of England’s self-interest, Avhich Avere the real basis of the gov- 
ernment’s decision to enter the Avar, could not be used in this 
way. They would take far too much education of the people in 
the mysteries of secret diplomacy Attention Avas of course paid 
to the situation in regard to Prance by Sir BdAvard Grey in his 
exposition of the crisis in the House of Commons, but it was 
Belgium that formed the burden of the appeal to the country. 

‘ ‘ The precipitate and peremptory blaze about Belgium was due 
less to indignation at the violation of a Treaty,” Avrote Lord 
Morley, “than to natural perception of the plea that it 
Avould furnish for intervention on behalf of Prance, for expedi- 
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tionary force, and all tlie rest of it ” Tlie German invasion of 
Belgium was denounced as an offense against traditional Britisli 
policy and a crime against international morality. Statesmen 
found higli justification for declaring war upon Germany in the 
centuries-old British policy that no hostile rival must ever 
possess the Netherlands, of which Belgium was a part, and in 
the moral necessity for defending the sacred treaty of 1839 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium, to which both Great 
Britain and Germany were parties There was thus provided a 
high ethical sanction for the w'ar, without which men cannot 
fight, capable of supplying the necessary emotional boost to 
unite the nation in a chivalrous defense of right against might , 
and at the same time a very wide appeal was made to the con- 
sciences of the civilized world against the violators of sacred 
treaties and the ravishers of little nations 

From the declared reasons for Great Britain’s entry into the 
war, the first statements of British war aims followed inevitably 
They were a further appeal to the idealistic and righteous anger 
already evoked by the violation of Belgium, taking the form of 
a determined proposal to avenge that violation and to prevent 
all such acts in the future against not only Belgium, but any 
other small nation through the destruction of militarism The 
best expression of these ideas was given by Mr Asquith in 
several speeches in the autumn of 1914 On August 6 he said. 

"If I am asked what we are fighting for, I reply in two sentences In 
the first place, to fulfill a solemn international ohhgation, an obligation 
which, if it had been enteied into between private peisons an the ordinary 
concerns of life, would have been regaided as an obligation not only of 
law but of honor, which no self-iespcctmg man could possibly have le- 
pudiated I say, secondly, we aie fighting to vindicate the principle which, 
in these days when foice, material force, sometimes seems to be the domi- 
nant influence and factor in the development of mankind, we are fighting 
to vindicate the principle that small nationalities are not to be crushed, 
111 defiance of international good faith, by the arbitiary will of a strong 
and overmastering Powei 

I do not believe that any nation ever entered into a great oontioveray 
with a cleaiei conscience and stiongei conviction that it is fighting, not 
for aggiession, not for the maintenance even of its own selfish interest, but 
that it is fighting in defense of piinciples the maintenance of which is vital 
to the civilisation of the world With a full conviction, not only of tho 
wisdom and justice, but of the obligations which lay upon us to challenge 
this gieat issue, we are entering into the struggle ” 

On October 2, 1914, Mr Asqmtb spoke again 

“Wo do not covet any people’s teiiitory We have no desire to impose 
our rule upon aUen populations The Biitisli empire is enough for us 
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In regard to Geiiuauy . . our pohey has been to leniova one by one the 
oulstancluig causes of possible f notion and so to establish a funi basis foi 
coidial lelations in the days to come We still believe heio in the sanctity 
of tieaties, that the iveak have lights and that the stioiig have duties, that 
small nationalities have evciy bit as good a titlu ns huge ones to life and 
independence, and that freedom foi its own sake is as well woith fighting 
for today as it evci was in the past And we look foiwaid . to a 
Euiope in which these great simple and veneiablo tiuths will bo leoog- 
nived and safoguaided foi evei against the lociudescenco of the ora of 
blood and non ” 

In tLe Guild Hall speech of Novembei 9, 1914, he declared 

“We shall never sheathe the swoid which we have not lightly draw 
until Belgium recovers in full measaie all and inoio than all she has saoii- 
fieed, until Fiance is adequately seemed against the menace of aggression, 
until tlio lights of the amallei nationalities of Euiope aio placed upon an 
unassailable foundation, and until the military domination of Piussia is 
wholly and finally destroyed ” 

In 1916 he added “Serbia” after Belgium and defined the 
last phrase: “We intend to establish the principle that inter- 
national problems must he handled by free negotiation on equal 
terms between free peoples, and that this selLlcinent shall no 
longer be hampered and swayed by the overmastering dicta- 
tion of a government controlled by a military caste. That is 
what I mean by the destruction of the military domination of 
Prussia ” 

While this last statement of 1916, read in the right of later 
events, already demanded “security” and reparations, these 
statements of the w'ar aims of the British government were iii 
general disinterested, vague, and idealistic, and calculated to 
appeal to neutral opinion, while their reverberating sentences 
made declarations by the other Allies unnecessary Beyond 
these statements the British government refused to go, although 
pressed to do so by radicals in Parliament, and although the 
German government had thrown out feelers for peace as early 
as December, 1915 These were renected as having no value, 
as being attempts to open negotiations in which Gei’many w'ould 
know how to divide the Allies, as being premature, transparently 
hypocritical, and futile, that there was no real desire for peace 
in Germany, that what the German government proposed was 
Prussian supremacy, a peace imposed on other nations by Ger- 
man supremacy, and all the familiar barrage fire of diplomacy 
It is one of the major tragedies of history that public opinion 
in Great Britain and throughout the world was so lulled by the 
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jcleahsm of Mr. Asqmtli’s utterances that it did not compel 
the British government to pay serious attention, if not to the 
peace feelers of the German government, then certainly to otlier 
peace movements of 1915 and 1916 initiated by President Wilson 
and the Pope In the early days of 1916 President Wilson went 
so far as to propose a set of peace terms which were lathcr 
favorable to the Allies mth the suggestion that if the Germans 
refused them, he would bring the United States into the war on 
the Allied side to aid in the defeat of Germany It has been 
said that Sir Edward Grey refused Mr Wilson’s offer because 
he felt certain that the United States would come m on the 
Allied side sooner or later in any case, or it is possible that he 
held back because of French fears, or because he knew that Mr 
Wilson had not yet made a “firm” offer Moreover, the peace 
terms which Mr Wilson suggested in line with Mr. Asquith’s 
fine public professions were quite opposed to the far less ideal- 
istic aims which the Allies had already agreed upon in certain 
secret treaties, or which were being evolved in Great Britain 
These could not be avowed without alienating neutral opinion, 
especially that of the American people, and they could not be 
achieved until Germany was signally defeated A premature 
revelation of their nature might so stiffen German public opin- 
ion in support of the German government that the defeat of 
Germany might never be possible What these terms involved 
had been guessed or discovered by the German government, for 
m the spring of 1916 the German chancellor declared that the 
Allies intended to dismember Germany. Although Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey vehemently denied the allegation and 
declared, “we were never smitten with any such madness,” 
nevertheless at that very moment, no matter what may have 
been the personal opinions of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward, 
they were bound by a treaty signed in September, 1914, between 
Russia, Prance, and Great Britain, not to seek a separate peace 
and to press for those terms which the Allies should agree upon 
between them By 1916 the Allied had agreed upon a number 
of things which were the secrets of the chanceries of the Allied 
countries and were not known to the world until the Soviet gov- 
ernment in Russia published the secret treaties in November, 
1917 These secret treaties, the real Allied war programs, in- 
volved the partition of Turkey, the disappearance of Austria, 
and the dismemberment of Germany. The Rhineland was to be 
separated from Germany and pass into French control, accord- 
ing to one of these treaties, which must have been especially 
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distasteful to the British and was probably iievei' accepted by 
them, Russia was to have a free hand in drawing Germany’s 
eastern frontiers, Italy, which joined the war in 1915, was to 
have large areas of Austria, Turkey in Asia Minor was to he 
divided among the Allies, and indemnities, the payment by 
Germany of the Allied war expenditures, were indicated. 

In January, 1917, in reply to a new peace note from President 
Wilson, the British and Allied governments went somewhat 
beyond the idealistic generalities of the first two years of the 
war They said nothing of the dismemberment of Germany, but 
showed their purpose to weaken Germany through the destruc- 
tion of her allies, Austria and Turkey, and they indicated that 
they intended to get indemnities, reparations, and restorations 
There was no longer much need to conciliate American opinion, 
since America was on the verge of joining the war, but nothing 
was revealed which might unduly stiffen German resistance 
Less criticism attaches to the war aims of the Allied govern- 
ments inasmuch as they marked rather the tendencies of the 
times than any particular viciousness on the part of the Entente 
The German government never revealed the actual peace terms 
which it would have imposed upon its enemies if it had won a 
military victory, but there were enough claimant groups and 
parties in Germany interested in aggrandizement to make it cer- 
tain that the actual war aims of the Germans were similar to 
those of the Allies The treaty of Brest-Litovsk, imposed by 
Germany upon Russia, sliows this conclusively and indicates 
only this difference between the Entente and Germany the 
Germans were coarser and more brutal and at the same time 
lacked the finish and imagination of the Allies 
In the case of Prance and Russia their secret stipulations 
represented old ambitions, envisaged long before the war began 
In the ease of Great Britain, which had just attained all the 
objects of her desire through the arrangements with Prance. 
Russia, and Germany between 1904 and 1914, there was no very 
definite object to achieve when the war opened, and, but for 
Belgium, British politicians might even have been at a loss to 
say what they wanted Yet as the war went on, new circum- 
stances arose, and expression was given to new needs and desires 
by various groups in Great Britain, the satisfaction of which 
came to be regarded as essential in any war settlement Thus 
British politicians found themselves obliged to accept the attain- 
ment of objects not hitherto defined in either Mr. Asquith’s 
Platonesque speeches or in the secret treaties. There was, for 
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example, the matter of extensive new industries which had 
grown iiji during the war for making dyes, chemicals, glassware, 
electrical apparatus, and other things formerly imported from 
Germany Among the owners of works of this sort there came 
to be a general demand for the extirpation of German business 
after the war, so that the Germans would he made the beggars 
of Europe and could never raise their heads again , and this end, 
it was hoped, might be achieved through a protective tariff for 
Great Britain, with intcr-allied reciprocity perhaps. Then again, 
in the matter of the annexation of the German colonies, Mr 
Asquith was absolutely sincere Avlien, at the beginning of the 
war, he said that the British empire urns “enough for us ” Yet 
the growth of huge fortunes Avhicli sought investment in new 
colonial lands, the conversion of the British navy from coal 
burning to oil burning ships with the consequent need for large 
oil fields under British control, and the desire to annex as large 
areas of raw materials as possible, in order to control them in. 
the face of the world shortage of materials during the war, led 
to a very real demand in Great Britain for the annexation of the 
German colonies, even though at the beginning of the war there 
Avas a good deal of talk about returning Germany’s colonies 
AA'heii the Avar Avas over The important place in the war gov- 
ernment of the great capitalists, especially those interested in 
industry, such as Sir Alfred Mond, Mr A H IlhngAvorth, and 
Lord Rhonda, and in colonial materials, oil, and shipping, such 
as Lord Leverhulme, Lord CoAvdray, Lord Lee of Pamham, and 
Lord Inchcape, made it easy for them to impose their views upon 
the Prime Minister, Lloyd George 

While the Avar profiteers Avere Avorking for protection and im- 
perialism, quite a different development Avas proceeding among 
the solid English middle classes The country gentlemen, pro- 
fessional men, and OAvners of bonds had borne the heaviest bur- 
dens of taxation , they sacrificed their sons more generously than 
any other classes in England; and with fixed incomes from 
salaries and dividends they were especially hard hit by the rise 
in prices The more intellectual among them began a serious 
study of the causes of Avars and the methods of avoiding wars in 
the future, and they evolved the idea of an association or league 
of nations for this purpose In a democracy like England, they 
Avere able to make their views prevail, owing to their extraordi- 
nary poAvers of self-expression and of social pressure, and, 
before the end of the war, the British government had accepted 
the notion of a League of Nations 
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Upon all tliese varied progiams there was impo&ed still 
another, meant to supersede them all whenever it was in conflict 
with them, but accepted by the British politicians and statesmen 
in actual fact only m so far as it was not at variance with then- 
other purposes In eoutradistinetion to the selfish programs of 
all the warring countries, the Russian revolutionists, in the 
spring of 1917, issued a program calling for the termination of 
the war without any eoiiquests, without imposing contributions 
or indemnities, and with the recognition of the free development 
of nations AVhen the United States entered the war. President 
Wilson, with his power of telling phrases, restated and reshaped 
these terms ivith rather definite applications as the Poiirteen 
Points, the American program of war anus Tlie policy of the 
government of the United States was to secure the adoption of 
the Wilson pronouncements as the basis for the general peace; 
but in the rush of events of October, 1918, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
and Austria entered into armistice arrangements with the Allied 
governments practically without conditions The Fourleen 
Points never had any application in law to Bulgaria, Turkey, 
or Austria, but they were accepted by the Allied governments 
in relation to Germany. The recognition of the Fourteen Points 
in the armistice with Germany was due to several factors, among 
which was a certain amount of preparation for the final sur- 
render in Germany, which had been lacking in the other coun- 
tries of central Europe During the spring of 1918 the German 
Socialists came to the conclusion that Qeimany must have peace, 
and that the present German government could never get it 
except on the Allied terms which they understood pretty clearly. 
They saw a way out m the idealism of the American position 
and felt that if they could secure the acceptance by all the Allies 
of the Fourteen Points as a basis for peace, they might yet save 
Germany from rum Further, since the Allies and the United 
States would not treat with the existing government of Germany 
because it was untrustworthy, they must overthrow it During 
the spring and summer of 1918 they carried on a campaign in 
Germany, secretly for the larger part, with these simple propo- 
sitions that the Socialist party could get peace at once and get 
better terms than the imperial government, and that the 
Fourteen Points were acceptable as the basis for an honorable 
settlement When the last German offensive was seen to be a 
failure, and when the German high command accopLed defeat as 
inevitable (or at any rate decided victory was impossible), the 
Socialists overthrew the government of the Hohciizollerns and 
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arranged an armistice on the basis of the Fourteen Points suh- 
oeet to certain qualifications So it ivas with a motley array of 
programs and aims, pledged to Germany and tlie United States 
in the matter of the Fourteen Points, pledged to the Englisli 
capitalists and influential middle classes in the matter of the 
acquisition of colonies, the restriction of German economic activ- 
ity, and the League of Nations, pledged to the Allies in the 
secret treaties, and pledged to the world in the matter of Bel- 
gium and Serbia and the destruction of Prussian militarism, 
that Lloyd George, Arthur J Balfour, Lord Slilncr, and Bonar 
Law from Great Britain, accompanied by Botha and Smuts of 
South Africa, Borden and Hughes of Canada and Australia, 
and ten other English and imperial statesmen went to Pans to 
make the peace in the treaty of Versailles 
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THE PEACE OP VERSAILLES AND ITS AFTERMATH, 

1918-1932 

The governments which contiolled Gieat Bntam fiom 1918 to 3932 
weie the ministries led by 

David Lloyd Geoigc (Coalition, hugely Oonseivativo), 1918-1922 
Andrew Boiiai Law (Consorvative), Octoboi, 1922-May, 1923 
Stanley Baldwin (Conscivative), May, 1923-Januaiy, 1924 
J Ramsay MacDonald (Laboi), Januaiy-Noveinbei, 1924 
Stanley Baldwin (Conseivative), November, 1924-June, 1929 
J Ramsay MacDonald (Laboi), June, 1929-Aiigust, 1931 
J. Ramsay MacDonald (National Government, coalition), August, 1931 


The Treaty op Versailles 

The Germans had accepted the Allied armistice terms on 
NoYember 11, 1918, relying upon a solemn pledge of a peace of 
justice, based upon tlie Fourteen Points of President Wilson as 
modified by certain Allied stipulations in regard to the freedom 
of the seas and the reparation of damages inflicted by Germany 
upon civilians and their property It is unfortunate that Ger- 
many tvas left with no force, except perhaps an appeal to the 
overworked and exliausted “opinion of mankind,” to compel 
the Allied and Associated powers to fulfill tlie contract into 
which they had entered 

Certain of the Wilsonian principles were incompatible with 
the secret treaties Prance had stipulated for the Saar Val- 
ley, Alsace and Lorraine, and the creation of the rest of the 
left bank of the Rhine as an independent state. In 1915, “con- 
tributions,” in excess of reparations, became part of the 
Allied plans More serious for the ultimate triumph of the 
President’s ideas was the fact that Great Britain was partner 
to the secret treaties Lloyd George, moreover, scarcely a month 
after the armistice, had won a general election, in which he had 
bound himself to an increase in the severity of the basic terms 
of peace to which he had just agreed. 

An election for a new Parliament had been duo in 1915, hut 
owing to the war it was postponed from time to time until 
' 700 
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December, 1918 In his first election addresses Mr Llo-\d 
George spoke of a peace of reconciliation and declared that the 
Allies must not repeat the mistake made by Germany in deal- 
ing with Prance in 1871 When certain loud-mouthed colonials 
and labor leaders began to demand the hanging of the Kaiser 
and the payment of the costs of the war bj' Germany, when 
Erie Geddes of i\lr Lloyd George’s own cabinet declared, 
amid loud applause, that he would squeeze Germany like a 
lemon until the pips squeaked, taking all her gold, silver, jewels, 
libraries, and other xiroperty both public and jirivate, and when 
Lord Northcliffe of the London Times tlueatened Lloyd George 
for his Auews, Mr Lloyd George abandoned Ins opposition to 
a peace of revenge and started talking about a peace of preven- 
tion, to be achieved by the trial of the Kaiser, the punishment 
of those responsible for atrocities, and by making Germany 
pay the whole cost of the war or as much as was humanly 
possible 

Candidates pledged to Lloyd George received overwhelm- 
ing majorities, and he went to Pans with a mandate for as 
heavy an indemnity from Germany as possible Furthermore, 
although in the early days of the war there had been a willing- 
ness in Great Britain to discuss the return of conquered colonies, 
this was no longer possible Some of Ihem had been conquered 
by the self-governing dominions, which desired to retain them, 
as, for instance, German South West Africa, which had been 
taken over by the Union of South Africa Others of the 
conquered colonies were of especial value to certain industrial 
magnates who had come to take an important part in the 
government, such as Lord Leverhulme, who derived vast sup- 
plies of vegetable oil for soap making fiom Africa and the 
South Sea Islands The British Navy had been refitted with 
oil-burnmg boilers, and oil-bearing lands were needed to furnish 
adequate supplies of oil for fuel for the navy Finally, colonies 
were also of value as fields for investment for the large surplus 
capital which certain jiersons had accumulated during the war 
The peace conference at Paris was, therefore, a battle ground 
between the Wilsonian idealism and the ambitions and require- 
ments of the statesmen and governments of Europe. 

The issue was never so clearly joined as this The Allied 
statesmen, particularly Lloyd George and Clemeneeau, saw the 
sincerity of the President’s convictions and recognized that 
only by convincing him that their schemes fell within the four 
corners of his formulae could .success be attained A significant 
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example of tlieir procedure is found in the settlement of the 
reparations and indemnity questions. Not only Lloyd George 
and the British, but all the Allies -were anxious to got as large 
contributions from Germany as possible. But neither the Presi- 
dent nor the American delegation would admit more than was 
implied in the article on reparations as modified in the armistice 
terms — ^“the restoration of damage done to Ihe civilian popu- 
lation of the Allies and their pioperty. ” Eventually it oc- 
curred to General Smuts of the British delegation that a soldier 
becomes a civilian after his discharge, and that, therefore, a 
wound which persists after he leaves the army is damage done 
to a civilian Hence damage to the civilian population included 
pensions payable to wounded soldiers On this argument the 
President consented to include pensions in the reparation pay- 
ments. Approximately two-thirds of the indemnity finally 
assessed on Germany was ealeidated under this head. 

Again there was the matter of the colonics. Outright annexa- 
tion of the German colonies was prevented by the Fourteen 
Points The Allies, therefore, developed the idea of mandates. 
The conquered colonies beeamo the jiroperty of the League of 
Nations, by which body they were to be turned over by mandates 
to the trust of the various Allied powers, to be administered 
by them for the benefit of inliabitants of the area who ai e not 
yet able to govern themselves and develop their own resources. 

Even among the Allies there wore disagreements Lloyd 
George and the British .statesmen were not entirely in accord 
with the ambitions of the ocher Allies, especially of Prance. 
After having obtained his own objectives, Lloyd George pre- 
ferred the moderation of Wilson to the real-pohlik of Clemen- 
ceau, who desired to destroy Germany as an im]iortant factor 
in European society by ruining her economic life. Eventually, 
Lloyd George attempted to call a halt on French policy. In a 
memorandum presented to the conference on March 25, 1919, 
Lloyd George rebuked injustice and arrogance displayed in the 
hour of triumph, he declared himself strongly averse to tran,s- 
ferring Germans to foreign rule, he held that the reparations 
payments (which the French were demanding in even vaster 
amounts than the British) should be moderated and their pay- 
ment confined to a single generation, he advised the Allies to 
do everything to set Germany on her feet again, including the 
raising of the war time blockade, which still continued, he ap- 
pealed for disarmament, and urged the admi,ssion of Germany 
into the League of Nations. Glemenceau’s reply effectively 
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silenced llie Prime Minister, who later was obliged to defend 
every article lie had condemned in this secret protest to the 
conference In effect, Olemenceau said “You fear Germany’s 
resentment of the injustice we propose to commit in Europe, 
what of her resentment of the injustice you are going to com- 
mit by depriving her of her foreign markets, her colonics, and 
her fleets? In any case why bother « Germany being incapable 
of appreciating justice, the Allies are free to be as unjust as 
they please to her.” 

By the treaty of Versailles with Germany, and the treaty 
of Sevies with Turkey, Great Britain acquired, first, the major 
portion of the German mercantile fleet, of which all vessels over 
1600 tons gross were turned over to the Allies with a large 
portion of other ships under 1600 tons, second, the right to 
share in huge indemnities, the amount of which was not fixed 
in the treaty because the American delegation refused the 
figures which the Allies demanded, and third, certain colonial 
areas totaling 994,950 square miles 

In Africa were acquired. (1) German East Africa, now 
called Tanganyika territory, held as a mandate of Great Brit- 
ain The various mandates of the British empire were divided 
between Great Britain and the self-governing dominions. Great 
Britain is the mandatory unless otherwise noted 

(2) German South West Africa, held as an integral part of 
the Union of South Africa. 

(3) About 33,000 square miles of German Cameroon, added 
to Nigeria 

(4) Part of German Togoland. 

In the Pacific- 

(1) German New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
German portions of the Solomon Islands, held as mandates of 
Australia. 

(2) The German islands in the Samoan group, held as a 
mandate of New Zealand. 

(3) The Island of Nauru, held as a mandate of the British 
empire. 

In Asia • 

(1) Mesopotamia, including Mosul, part of which has since 
been erected in a native kingdom of Iraq ruled by King Feisal 
under British protection 

(2) Palestine. 

(3) Certain rights in Asia Minor and in the zone of the 
Straits, which were later altered as a result of the Turkish 
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refusal to ratify the treaty of Sevres and its subsequent revision 
in the treaty of Lausanne. 

Political and Economic Developments after the Treaty 

OP Versailles 

During the last years of the war Great Britain had been 
governed by a coalition ministry, made up of Liberals, Labor- 
ites, and Conservatives, under premiership of Lloyd George 
Lloyd George, theoretically a Liberal, did not control the alle- 
giance of more than a part of the Liberals in the House of 
Commons, many of whom resented his desertion of Mr. Asquith 
in 1916 He was not the titular head of the Liberal party, nor 
did he control the party machinery. On the other hand, the 
Conservatives, who lilled most of the important places in the 
government, did not have a majority of members in the House 
of Commons It was felt desiiable by both Lloyd George and 
the Conservative leaders that their alliance should continue; 
and, to strengthen their position, a general election was re- 
solved on in December, 1918 Mr Lloyd George’s Manifesto 
of Six Points, which he issued on December 11, — a somewhat 
more elegant form of an earlier pronouncement — calling for 
the trial of the Kaiser, the punishment of those responsible 
for atrocities, the fullest possible indemnities from Germany, 
Britain for the British socially and industrially, the rehabilita- 
tion of those broken m the war, and a happier country for all, 
was forced from him by the demagogery of ceitain of the labor 
leaders and less luodciate Conservatives. Mr Lloyd George’s 
original agreement witli the Conservative chiefs was not con- 
cerned with either the Kaiser or reparations, but with the much 
moie realistic problem of protection The Conservative party 
had long desired a protective tariff to protect English agricul- 
turalists They had failed to get it even though they linlced it 
with the idea of imperial preference, because Ihe British manu- 
facturers were wedded to free trade, under which they had won 
their world .superiority, and British workmen were afraid of 
increases in the cost of their food During the war certain new 
industries developed for the production of such things as dyes, 
magnetos and electrical apparatus, chemicals and chemical 
apparatus, optical glass, and tungsten and other rare earths 
used 111 making very hard steel, all of which had hitherto been 
purchased largely from Germany The manuracturers of these 
products were afraid that they could not meet the competition 
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of more firmly established German companies after the war 
without protection in the form of a protective tariff. Moie- 
over, since these industries were “key” mdustiies, that is, 
essential to the proper production of war materials, since with- 
out an assured supply of magnetos, for example, motor lorries 
could not be produced, there could be little public opposition to 
the protection of industries so vital to the general safety Other 
manufacturers, too, began to be alarmed during the last years 
of the war at reports of the accumulation of immense supplies 
of cheap goods in Germany, which German merchants were 
preparing to dump into England as soon as the war was finished 
at such low prices as to drive English firms out of business. 
Just as the makers of key products desired protection, so these 
agitated manufacturers desired prohibition of dumping The 
Conservative party naturally enough espoused the protection 
of the key industries and the veto on dumping, since they were 
directly in line with their own program Before the election 
Lloyd George came to terms with the Conservative leaders 
While still calling himself a believer in free trade in addresses 
to Liberals, he wrote a letter to Bonar Law, the Conservative 
chief, qualifying free trade by accepting in principle colonial 
preference, the protection of key industries, and a veto on 
dumping These things could best be accomplished by high 
tariff duties on imports. 

In the election of 1918 Lloyd George and the Conservatives 
were successful In the budget of 1919 a beginning of the 
redemption of Lloyd George’s promise was made in the intro- 
duction of imperial preference, and, in the summer of 1921, 
the pledge was completed with the passage of the Safeguarding 
of Industries act, which placed a duty of 33% per cent on all 
key products and prohibited dumping. By these measures the 
principles of protection were at last reestablished in England, 
but no progress was made in giving protection to agricultural 
products and the landed interests, which is what the Conserva- 
tives really desired. It is possible that the friction between 
Lloyd George and the more extreme faction of the Conservative 
party, which eventually resulted in Lloyd George’s resigna- 
tion, had as part of its origin Lloyd George’s refusal to go fur- 
ther along the road of protection, so that they felt that only by 
breaking their alliance with him and “going it alone” would 
they accomplish their whole purpose 

During the first two years following- the armistice extraor- 
dinary prosperity continued m Great Britain. It must be kept 
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in mind that owing to the war time improvements and enlarge- 
ments of the British factories, it was possible for British indus- 
try to turn out more goods in 1918 than in 1914, and that a 
continuation of the war time prosjierity involved the acquisition 
of new markets on an extensive scale to take the place of the 
gieat Allied government war ordets For a time after the 
armistice there was a heaiy call for goods on the continent by 
all countries to lestock then exhausted supplies. Coal, for 
example, was in such tremendous demand everywhere that all 
British coal offered on the continent was snapped up at prices 
rising to over 100 shillings ($24) per ton Wages increased 
more rapidly than the cost of living and oven outstripped it 
between July, 1919, and July, 1920, but it was clear to all 
thoughtful students that this could not last. Thoro were certain 
very grave dilSeulties in the way of the eoiitinuanee of this 
postwar prosperity for any long period Europe was leally 
exhausted by the war, and her exhaustion was increased by 
the debacle m Russia and the continuance of the blockade of 
Germany until June, 1919 in order to ensure a proper degree 
of starvation to sign the treaty. In the next place an intense 
economic nationalism appeared in the United States and in the 
succession states of the old Austro-I-Iuugariau Empire, which 
resulted in enormously higher tariff barriers, such as the Eord- 
ney-McCumber taiiff in the United States, restricting the en- 
trance of Biilish goods A third check upon British industry 
came with deflation, that is, the return, or attempt to return, 
to the standards of value in prices and wages of 1914 Defla- 
tion was not inevitable, but a failure to deflate would' have 
involved the dovaluization of the £ sterling — and this British 
financiers emphatically rejected. “Let us have dona with short 
cuts and bypaths, and bend our energies to return to the old 
standard The road may be long and painful, but our fathers 
have trod it before us and we know the way” Anioug the 
industnalists there was very generally a feeling that deflation 
was desirable for a second reason, that wages were indecently 
high, and the sooner they were i educed the better During the 
course of the war certain classes of labor had secured excep- 
tional advantages, especially the minors and railway workers. 
They had increased their wages so sharply as to be able to adopt 
much higher .standards of living, when prico.9 and wages fell, 
should wages of those workers bo lowered by so much as to 
reduce them to their previous standards, or snould the new 
standard be accepted as permanent in fixing the now wages? 
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These workers were m a remaikably strong position to main- 
tain the lattei contention, since they weie not only completely 
niiiomzed, but their muons had joined with the Traiisjioit 
Woikers’ union to form a Triple Alliance which might tie up 
all British industiy, should it call a general strike ot all its 
members To protect then gains the railway men tried in 1919 
to force the goveriiment to lecognize a standard scale of wages 
for the same grade of work on all British railways, so that it 
might not bo possible for wages to be reduced piecemeal on 
various systems in different paits of England. Their stiike 
did not win this lecognition, nor did two miners’ stiikes in 
1920 and 1921 win a similar recognition for the miners; but 
in the case of railway workers at least they gained the accept- 
ance of a standard of living above that prevailing in 1914, and 
in 1921 the national standard was secured for them in the 
Transportation act of that year. Apait from the lowering of 
consumption caused by the great strikes which followed at- 
tempts to reduce wages, and the general stoppage of industry 
caused by the coal strike of 1921, a more important reaction 
of deflation was the lessened demand for goods by workers 
because of their reduced purchasing power. Prices fell but as 
usual their fall lagged behind that of wages; wages no longer 
commanded as much groceries and other commodities as during 
the war 

For these reasons then, the exhaustion of Europe, especially 
the debacle in Russia and Germany, the intense mercantilism of 
the United States and the succession states, and the postwar 
deflation of wages, the demand for British products was not so 
heavy as to keep British factories working to capacity. 

In the late summer of 1920 the cumulative effect of these 
factors began to be felt; and, when Europe ceased purchasing 
to replenish her normal stocks, unprecedented unemployment 
began, averaging about one and one-half million men out of 
work, or from 12 to 15 per cent of all employed Such a con- 
dition earlier, in the nineteenth century, would not have been so 
alarming, but the fact that every man who had a residence 
had a vote, and his wife too, under the Representation of the 
People’s act of 1918, made it a vital necessity for politicians 
to consider their case. 

. The government was not altogether unprepared for the emer- 
gency. In 1918 it provided a scheme for out-of-work donations 
for discharged soldiers and war workers, and in 1920 it ex- 
tended the unemployment insurance to include all manual 
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workers and all non-manual workers earning less tkan £250 
a year, except agricultural workers and domestic servants 
There was thus available the machinery for dealing- with the 
problem of unemployment, and between the armistice and the 
spiing of 1924 the government distiibuted nearly £400 million 
in various ways among the unemployed, while the local aufhori- 
ties expended about £135 million more 

Generous as the government was, self-respecting’ woikingmen 
wanted to work and did not care to live on doles. Fundamental 
in the problem was, of course, the overdevelopment and over- 
perfection of Britain’s industrial plant during the war, so 
that six-sevenths of the workers could turn out more than 
enough goods to maintain Britain ’.s national life, balance the 
budget, pay £1,000,000 a day interest on the war debt, support 
one-seventh of the w’orkeis in idleness, and provide large sums 
for capital investment abroad What the workers saw, as they 
studied the problem, was that there were extraoidinary possi- 
bilities in the renewal of trade between Great Britain and 
Germany and Russia, which might so increase the demand for 
British goods that all the workers would bo employed British 
trade in Russia had fallen to nothing, and Gorman imports from 
Great Britain had fallen off by 62 per cent when reduced to 
values of 1913; so the workers felt that tlie rehabilitation of 
these countries would afford the necessary new markets to get 
British industry running full time 

Moreover, it was discovered that the reparations problem was 
reacting upon Germany in such a way as to give German manu- 
facturers certain advantages m the markets of the world in 
competition with British manufacturers, and thus there was 
added to the working class desire to get Germany and Russia 
on their feet again the desire of the manufacturers to settle 
the question of reparations from Germany in a sense quite 
different from that suggested after the armistice. In tins wise 
both workingmen and manufacturers entered the field of 
foreign policy and demanded the revision of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, a demand which Lloyd George took it upon himself to 
satisfy. 

The Foreign Pouct of Lloyd George after the Treaty of 

Versailles 

Lloyd George’s secret memorandum of March 25, 1919, and 
certain revelations of Monsieur Tardieu in the French Chamber 
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of Deputies, giving tke draft of tlie treaty terms as first pro- 
posed by the English and American delegates at Versailles, 
make it clear that Lloyd George and the British Foreign Office 
were not in entire approval of the severity of the terms forced 
on Germany. Tlie leniency which the British desired to show 
Germany was in all probability related to the knowledge that 
Germany was Great Britain’s best customer on the continent 
of Europe, and the permanent disability of one’s best customer 
was to be avoided. Although Lloyd George was compelled to 
accept the treaty of Versailles as finally drawn up, a study of 
his activities in foreign affairs shows that he immediately 
adopted a policy of breaking down the ti-eaty, while at the same 
time keeping the friendship and alliance of Prance His method 
was to push France “as far as he could, but not as far as he 
wanted,’’ and then come home “to acclaim the settlement pro- 
visionally reached, and destined to be changed a month later, 
as an expression of complete accord between himself and his 
French colleague, as a nearly perfect embodiment of wisdom 
and as a settlement which Germany would be well advised to 
accept as final, adding about every third time tliat if she did 
not he would support the invasion of her territory ’’ These 
threats of armed invasion he later characterized as “bluff.’’ . 

Since no .sum had been fixed in the treaty of Versailles which 
Germany was obliged to pay under the various categories of 
reparations, the first task of Allied statesmen was to agree on 
the amount Eventually, after a number of ephemerally impor- 
tant conferences at San Remo, ITjdhe, Boulogne, Brussels, Spa, 
Brussels, Paris, and London (April, 1920-lMay, 1921) between 
Lloyd George and the various French premiers, after five 
threats to invade unoccupied Germany and two invasions, the 
German government was forced in 1921 to acknowledge a total 
obligation of 132 billion gold marks. Such money as she had 
already paid was to be credited to this sum after the costs of 
the armies of occupation and the expenses of the various Allied 
commissions in Germany had been deducted Since these 
charges were almost equal to what had been paid, Germany was 
still responsible for nearly the entire amount Of this sum, 
however, only 50 billion gold marks was to be put m process 
of being paid off at once. Germany was to pay two billion gold 
marks a year plus 26 per cent of the value of all her exports. 
Only when this annual payment, through the increase of ex- 
ports, rose to such a sum that it more than paid the interest 
and part of the principal of the first 50 billion marks, should 
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the remaining 82 billion marks begin to be considered. Altliongh 
the German government protested that the figures wore beyond 
its ability, they mark an advance over the 300 billion gold marks 
spoken of by the French amidst the post-armistiee mfatuation 
of the peace conference. 

Willie some of the payments were to bo made in coal, wood, 
and materials, the majoi portion had to be made iii gold or gold 
securities In order to meet the payments in gold, the German 
government, having no gold of its own and being unable to 
borrow any, was forced to print and sell in the woild’s money 
maikets billions of paper marks. The immediate lesult of the 
vast inciease in the nnmbei of paper marks iii circnlation was 
the fall of the value of the paper mark from appi oxiinately two 
and one-half cents in 1919 to oue-third of a cent in the spiing of 
1922, and 20 cents a trillion in January, 1924 The value of 
the mark did not fall as fast in its purchasing power in Germany 
as it did on the world’s gold markets, that is, German prices 
did not rise as lapidly in terms of marks as the mark fell 
in terms of the gold dollai or the pound steiling The mark 
still had three times the purchasing power inside Germany that 
It had outside the countiy Consequently wages, which have 
some relation to prices, losc less rapidly in terms of papei marks 
than the fall of the value of the maik in the world’s exchanges, 
and German wages translated in gold dollai s or pounds .sterling 
declined with every fall in the German exchange. Since wages 
entered into manufacturing costs in an important way, tho re- 
sult was that German goods, especially when made of native raw 
materials, could be sold in all the markets of the world at much 
lower prices than those of British production 

The British producers soon lealized that, while the treaty 
of Versailles had lost them their best European customer, the 
reparations settlement and payments had created with Germany 
a competition so terrific that British workmen could not meet 
it and still maintain the British standard of living. While 
more than a millon men wore out of work in Gieat Britain, 
there were practically no unemployed in Germany, though, of 
course, those who were employed got almost nothing in terms of 
dollars for their work and were living under coolie conditions. 
Labor leaders especially recognized that the return of pros- 
perity, while conditioned by the general poveity of Europe 
which could not buy, was also affected by German competition, 
which excluded British goods from many world markets. ljnles,s 
British labor was to resume work on the same wretched torm.s 
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as tlie Gel mail laboi’ci’, a settlement of tlie reparalioiia questions 
must con If' 

Lloyd George of com so definitely lecogmzed tlie situation 
The French govcriimoiit, however, was reductaiit to discuss any 
change in the settlement of 1921. France was much less de- 
pendent upon foicig'ii trade for her prospeiity than Great 
Britain She grow ncaily all her own food and found hei 
markets for her manufactures among her own people Gorman 
distress was a matter of little consequence m its loactioiis on 
Freneh prosperity, and its continuance ivas highly desirable for 
the purpose of preventing a revival of German power The 
Froiich policy, therefore, was to maintain the most severe 
reparations terms in order that under Iheii influence Germany 
might not again become strong, while eventual default by Gei- 
many would give a pretext for the extension of French occupa- 
tion oil the Rhine and even the destruction of the unity of the 
German Empire "What Clemenceau had demanded as the only 
genuine sccniity for Franco and had hecn pievonted from 
achieving by the stuhboin refusal of President Wilson, would 
be aceoinplisliod “by a detour.” 

it may bo noted in passing that the ma]ority of the French 
people were convinced that Germany was endeavoring to evade 
the payment of the repaiations necessary to restore the devas- 
tated regions of France, and that there was the greatest danger 
of fiituro aggrea.sion upon France by Germany They felt that 
the policy of their government in insisting upon the fullest 
indemnities and security for the future was just and right. 
Yet in the stand of the French government there was another 
factor. The association of French steel magnates, the Comit6 
des Forges, backed by the Parisian banks which weie influential 
in French government circles, wished to secure control of the 
coking coal of the Ruhr Valley to supplement the rewon iron 
ores of Lorraine. The Ruhr Valley and Lorraine were essen- 
tially an economic unit and could be worked most efficiently 
under unitary control This was recognized in both Germany 
and France, and after 1919 the hig business men in both coun- 
tries discussed such a union under joint participation Since 
the German magnates refused to surrender their peculiar advan- 
tages and send the major portion of the Ruhr coal to the Lor- 
raine blast furnaces, nothing was accomplished Fiom the 
official British publications of some of the proceedings of one 
of Iho Loudon conferences in December, 1922, it is knoivii that 
ILorr Stuincs, the German coal magnate, made an offer to 
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consult witli Poincare personally concerning a reciprocal ex- 
change ot Ruhr coal for Lorraine ore, ■which Poincaie refused. 
Later M Eugene Schneider, the head of the French iron com- 
bination, staled that France must own the Ruhr mines out- 
right, so as to be forever independent of German capitalists for 
coal An imjiortant part of French poliej^, in other woids, ivas 
to unite the French ore fields and the German coal mines under 
single Fieneh control, so as to he in a position to dominate the 
steel trade of Europe As long as the treaty of Versailles •was 
unchanged, its unfulfilled terms might be used to further this 
policy. 

Lloyd George, ho-wever, was determined to change the treaty. 
After the preliminary conferences at Cannes and Boulogne, 
early in 1922, he finally succeeded in inducing the French gov- 
ernment to agree to a general European congress at Genoa in 
the spring of 1922, at which, for the first time since the war, 
the delegates of Germany were to he admitted on equal terms. 
In order to secure this much, Lloyd George, trusting perhaps 
in his own brilliant powers of persuasion once he had men m 
his presence, made the fatal concession that the reparations ques- 
tion was not to he discussed Since the Prench consistently 
refused to permit any departure from this agreement, the Genoa 
conference was a failure so far as the modification of the Ger- 
man reparations were concerned In August, 1922, Germany 
informed the Allies that she could not make further payments 
of gold and reque.sted a moratorium A conference was held in 
London to discuss the problem anew The utmost that Lloyd 
George could do in the face of the obstinacy of Pomcar6, who 
insisted upon a full program of “productive guarantees’’ in- 
cluding the inva.sion of the Ruhr, was to refer the matter to 
the Reparations Commission. The Commission put off the day 
of decision by agreeing on a suspension for six months of the 
money payments due for the last five months of 1922 Mean- 
time the mark continued to fall to about 4000 to the dollar in 
December, 1922, and the rehabilitation of business in Germany 
and Europe seemed further off than ever 

Another problem was also discussed m the spring and summer 
of 1922 Before the war, Russia played an important part in 
Great Britain’s economic life, supplying grain, oil, flax, timber, 
and other raw materials and absorbing large quantities of 
British manufactured goods and capital. The Russian market 
had been closed to Great Britain even more completely than 
the German market. The Soviet system was a ehallenge to the 
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existing capitalist organization of society, and many leading 
men in Great Britain genuinely feared tlie spread of Bolshevik 
ideas to Gieat Britain. There was, therefore, no thought of re- 
suming business with Russia until its old social and industrial 
order was restored To aid this process an influential group in 
Great Britain, headed by Winston Churchill in the cabinet, 
sanctioned the exjienditiire of government money to the amount, 
it IS alleged, of about £100,000,000 m aid to Denikin, Wrangle, 
and J udenich in their efforts to restore the Czanst government. 
Churchill and his friends ivere prevented from carrying Great 
Britain openly to the side of the Poles in their war against 
Russia in 1920, only by the action of the Triple Alliance of 
the miners, railway, and transport workers m threatening a 
general strike. Lloyd George went along with Chureliill, but 
seems never to have been in deep sympathy with his policy. 
When the impossibility of destroying the Soviet government 
was rather clearly demonstrated, Lloyd Geoige readily con- 
sented to enter into negotiations with Leonid Krassin, the 
representative of the Soviet government, for a trade agreement, 
which was actually signed March 16, 1921. Although commer- 
cial relations were restored, trade did not flow as freely as was 
desired. 

The lank and flic of British labor displayed the greatest 
sympathy with Russia without desiring to introduce the Soviet 
system into England Their keen sympathy was connected 
with their recognition that with the fullest possible opening 
of the Russian market a considerable amount of British goods 
could be sold there, and that the most complete resumption of 
trade with Ru.ssia, which tiiey so needed to aid in the return 
of prosperity, could come only with the complete reestablish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between Gieat Biitam and Russia. 
Lloyd George shared this feeling The Soviet government was 
invited to send delegates to Genoa and the recognition of the 
Soviet Russian government ivas discussed not only at Genoa, 
but in an adjourned session of the Genoa conference which 
met at the Hague in tlie early summer of 1922 Failure re- 
sulted ostensibly from the refusal of the Soviet government 
to recognize the heavy debts of the former Czanst government 
and to rosinre private property to European firms, together 
with the demand for a large loan to help get Russia on hei 
feet again Another factor was the rivalry between the British 
and French oil companies for the control of the rich Russian 
oil fields of the Baku region, which led the Eussian.s 1o set 
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tliGir tornis too Ligh and refuse tlie promises denaatided by tlie 
Allies. Or it may be, as Cbiclierin, tlie Russian foreign mm- 
istor, declared, that “one ot the principal reasons ivliy wo 
did not consent to enter into the ngreeinout pioposcd by Lloyd 
George at Genoa was the fact that up would not have been 
in a position to fulfill the obligation imposed by that agreement 
Wo never undertake obligations which we cannot fulfill ” 

The End of the Geouoian Govehnment and hie Attempt to 
Revive Protection 

The failure of the Genoa and Hague conferences and of the 
London meeting for a moratorium foi Goimaiiy in August, 1922, 
proved the bankruptcy of the Gcoigiaii diplomacy. Although 
a brave show of successes was made by Lloyd George at the end 
of the conferences, he bad not succeeded in settling the problem 
of repaiations or in secuiiiig the lecogmtion of Soviet Russia 
Brilliant personal fencing with Chicberin and Poincare did 
not restore piosperity, and, as the economic distress continued, 
Lloyd George was more and more blamed for it by the rank and 
file of woikers and manufacturers. On the other hand, a move- 
ment to break up the coalition, whick had already manifested 
Itself in the spring of 1922 among the extreme Conservatives, 
continued to develop In view of the appioaching expiration 
of the aid to agriculture provided hy the Corn Production act 
of 191Y, the extreme Conservatives were domaiiding that Lloyd 
George introduce a government measuie giving protection to 
agriculture through an import duty on wheat. When he re- 
fused on the ground that he had given all the protection he had 
promised in 1918, a strong agitation was started in the late 
summer of 1922 under the leadership of Lord Salisbury, backed 
by the Morning Post, to vote for a dissolution of the coalition 
at the next meeting of the Conservative party. This movement 
was decidedly strengthened by events in Asia Minor and Lloyd 
George’s mistakes in his Turkish policy in ’the early autumn 
of 1922, which caused severe criticism; and, when the Conserva- 
tive party met in London on October 19, 1922, a motion was 
eariied to withdraw the party from the coalition with Lloyd 
George 

Mr. Lloyd George at once resigned and advised the King 
to choose Bonar Law as Prime Mini.stor. Parliament was dis- 
solved soon afterward, a now election was hold November 15, 
1922, and the Conservative party returned to the control of the 
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government with a ma;)ority of over 100 m the House of Com- 
mons Mr Lloyd George and his supporters earned only 47 
seats In the new Conservative government, Andrew Bonar 
Law held the office of Prime Minister until May 19, 1923, when 
ill health compelled his retirement He was succeeded by Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, a leading steel manufaeturer, who had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr Bonar Law’s cabinet ]\lr 
Baldwin was not the ablest man in the Conservative party, but 
the most eminent politicians, such as Eobert Horne, Lord Bii- 
kenhead, and Austen Chambeilain, were not in good standing 
because of their desire to continue the coalition with Lloyd 
George, and Lord Curzon scarcely escaped censure because he 
had just “surrendered” in the matter of Ireland The men 
who took control or at least held the casting vote among the 
Conservatives were the extremists or the “Die Hards ” Led by 
Sir George Younger, Lord Derby, and Lord Salisbury, these 
men desired a return to the eighteenth century in politics and 
in economics, a reversal of the decision of 1846 They pur- 
posed to undo the repeal of the Corn Laws and reconsider the 
Parliament act of 1911, which took the veto power from the 
House of Lords 

The Conservative government announced that it intended to 
follow a policy of transfiguration and tranquillity Transfigura- 
tion consisted in a return to normal peace time conditions, with 
economy, especially in the matter of refusing to commit the 
government to aid in the building of workingmen’s houses, and 
the removal of war time restrictions on increased rents of 
houses Tranquillity was a pious wish as long as the question 
of the relations of England, Prance, and Germany were not 
definitely settled Since the London conference of August, 
1922, an entirely new element entered into the reparations ques- 
tion. Prench officials had hitherto been on the defensive against 
Lloyd George’s attempts to alter the reparations settlement, and 
whenever further invasion of Germany, especially of the Eulir, 
was broached by them, Lloyd George opposed Circumstances 
now put Poincar6 into a position to take the aggressive against 
Germany without danger of British resistance. The first of 
these circumstances was that the “Die Hard” Conservatives 
saw eye to eye with Prance in foreign affairs, with the possible 
point of difference that they expected Prance to repay her 
debts to Great Britain. They did not understand Lloyd 
George’s policy in attempting to revise the treaty of Versailles 
and were willing to see Prance suppress Germany still further. 
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Tlie second eirctimstanee is to be found in certain develop- 
nieiits in Turkey, ivliere the Preneli seem to have made eonees- 
,sious to the British, trading the oil of Mosul for the coal of the 
Ruhr In December, 1922, Prance was ready to proceed The 
Reparations Commission declared Germany in default for being 
short some thousandsi of telegraph poles, some coal, and othei 
items 111 the deliveries for 1922, and on January 11, 1923, the 
French troops, supported by Belgian detachments, invaded the 
Ruhr Valley. 

The French action aroused popular opposition in England 
among all parties, but the Prime Minister, while deprecating 
the inva.sioii, asserted a benevolent neutrality on the part of 
Great Britain 

The Conservative government’s acquiescence in the chaos of 
the continent which the French invasion of the Ruhr threatened 
to bring about was all the more complete because they them- 
selves had a different solution of the problem of setting England 
to work at full time, which took no account of Germany or 
Russia This Conservative solution had the additional virtues 
of satisfying the Conservative landlords’ desire for protection, 
and fulfilling the Conservative imperialists’ hopes for a stronger 
empire It ivas a revamped version of Mr Joseph Ohamber- 
lain’s plan of Imperial Preference and Tariff Reform and was 
first broached by Mr Baldwin in a speech early m October, 
1923, before the Tmiieiial Conference, which was then opening 
its sessions in London He urged clo.ser trade relations between 
the colonies and the mother country, the transmigration of 
Britain’s excess unemployed population to the colonies, and the 
creation of an economic unity witliin the empire The colonies 
were to cooperate in the supply of raw materials, and Great 
Britain, in the provision of manufactured good.s All this was 
to be accomplished by means of a high protective tariff and im- 
perial preferences 

Even before he left office in 1922, Lloyd George realized that 
sooner or later a drive would be made for a protective tariff in 
Great Britain, and somehow or other he induced his friend and 
successor Bonar Law to promise that the Conservative govern- 
ment would not attempt to enact a protective tariff without sub- 
mitting the question to the country Mr Baldwin considered 
himself bound by that promise, and in December, 1923, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and the question of a protective tariff was 
submitted to the people of the country in a general election. 
When the leturns were in, it was found that the people of the 
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country had decisively rejected the protective tariff, without, 
however, giving a majority to any pairty The Conserva- 
tives carried 257 seats in the new House of Commons, but the 
opponents oi protection carried 350 seats These were divided 
between the Labor paity, winch held 192 seats, and the Liberal 
party, which hold 158 seats 'When Pailiament met early in 
1924, the Conservative government ivas voted out of office by 
tile Labor and Liberal parties, and the Labor party came into 
office <it Hie auffeivmee of the Liberals 

One solid achievement stood to the credit of the Conservative 
government, the settlement of the terms of payment of the 
British war debt to tlie United States Ever since the lefusal 
of President Wilson to consider the British proposals for the 
cancellation of the debt, British statesmen reiterated that Great 
Biitain would pay m full, but no arrangements were made for 
paying, and each ycai the interest was “deferred,” that is, not 
paid and added to the principal The total indebtedness came 
to four billion six hundred million dollars ($4,600,000,000) 
principal and deferred interest As soon as the Conservative 
government was well eslablished, in the fall of 1922 hlr Stanley 
JBaldwm, Chancellor of the Exchequer, came to the United 
States to negotiate with the American Commission An agree- 
ment was drawn up, which was ratified by the Congress in 
February, 1923, providing that British bonds for the whole 
amount, to mature progressively through a period of 62 years, 
should be issued to the United States government In the first 
ten years interest was to he paid at 3 per cent, and during the 
rest of the time at 3i/^ per cent For the first five years one-half 
the interest might be deferred and added to the principal 

The Peace of Locaeno 

With the decisive rejection of protection by the British public 
m the election of 1923, there -was left as the only solution of 
the problem of industrial depression the rehabilitation of Ger- 
many and Russia The new Labor government was headed by 
Mr. J Ramsay MacDonald, who also assumed the office of 
foreign secretary, in view of liis extraordinary knowledge of 
i'oreign policy ITe was firmly convinced that full prosperity 
could he restored to Great Britain only through the establish- 
ment of peaceful conditions in Europe In his efforts in this 
direelion he was aided by the fact that the French adventure 
into the Ruhr proved so costly that Poincare finally fell from 
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power in Prance and the new premier, M Herriot, was illmg 
to abandon Poincare’s policy of seeking to ruin Germany more 
completely in favor of a policy of better relations between 
Prance and Germany Herriot was more pacific partly from 
conviction and partly from the fact that while the Kulir was 
occupied Geimany paid absolutely nothing The Preiich gov- 
ernment needed money very badly to balance its budget and 
to prevent further declines in the value of the fianc Taking 
advantage of certain conversations already initiated by the 
Baldwin government looking toAvard a settlement of the German 
lepaiations problem, Mr MacDonald finally succeeded in secur- 
ing the acceptance by Prance and Germany of an investigation 
into Germany’s capacity to pay by a commission of financial 
experts, of which Mr Charles Daives of the United States ivas 
a member The report of this commission, largely written by 
Sir Josiah Stamp and Mr. Owen D Young, but often called 
the Dawes report, was formally accepted by Great Britain, 
Prance, and Germany in the summer of 1924 The first steps 
W'ere thus taken in the rehabilitation of Germany and the recon- 
ciliation of Europe The German mark, for example, had been 
restored to par as the rentenmark by the Germans themselves 
early in 1924, but it still lacked a gold basis This was now 
provided under the Dawes plan, the rentenmark became the gold 
mark, and its stability was guaranteed At the same time tlm 
French and the British were assured of the greatest reparations 
payments which Germany could make without danger of disor- 
ganizing her own economic life or the economic life of Europe. 
Mr Eamsey MacDonald looked upon the Dawes report, lioAvever, 
not as a final accomplishment, but merely as a preliminary 
measure in a movement for the revision of the treaty of Ver 
sallies, which he considered as an insurmountable obstacle to 
Emopean peace 

Eussia, no less than Germany, hoAvever, had to be brought 
back into the circle of European life as Mi . MacDonald saAV the 
situation While the Eussians were eager to come to an tinder- 
.standing with Great Britain, they had their oivn terms, and no 
real agreement between the British and Eussians was possible 
Mr. 'MacDonald did succeed, however, in making a treaty Avhich 
provided for the recognition of the Eiissian government by 
Great Britain ivitliout entering into details, which Avere reserved 
for later discus.sion 

Mr MacDonald’s ministry did not have a majority in the 
House of Commons, but held office at the sufferance of the 
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Liberals The Liberals became soiaewbat dissatisfied with Mi 
MacDonald’s domestic policies, especially his great program 
of bousing reform, and, when he began negotiations -vvitli the 
Soviet Russian govermtieiit, they giew openly rebellious. This 
decided Mr MacDonald to appeal to the people of the country 
111 a general election foi a clear majority. Duiiiig the election 
■vvhicli followed in the end of 1921, the fear of Russian com- 
imini.sm was aroused by the publication of a lettci which was 
reputed to have conic fiom Grcgoiy Zinoviev of the Soviet 
Iiussian govornment, calling upon Riitish communists to rise 
against the government. So strong was the rGsentiueiit in Eng- 
land tliat Mr MacDonald was voted out of office foi liis guilt 
'll negotiating with Russia, and the Oonservatives, headed by 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, leturned to control with a heavy majority 
The Liheial party practically disappeared 
Mr. Austen Chamherlain, who accepted the office of foreign 
secretary in the new cabinet, abandoned Mr MacDonald’s Rus- 
sian policy, but continued his German policy. Acting on a 
suggestion thrown out by the German foreign secretary, Heir 
Stresemann, for a Iripaitite pact between Germany, France, 
and Great Britain, Mr. Chamherlain succeeded in arranging 
a treaty late in 192,5 at Locarno, by which Geimany pledged 
herself never to attack France and rely on arbitration in 
hci efforts to change her eastern frontiers, and Great Britain 
assumed a guarantee of Germany’s good faith by pledging her- 
self to aid France if she weie attacked by Germany. It was 
thus possible for France to give up her fears of an attack from 
Germany in her efforts to revise the settlements of the treaty 
of Versailles, and the way was paved for the final exorcism of 
the spirit of hostility in Europe, which had not been quieted, 
hut rather increased by the treaty of Veisailles. As a symbol 
of the final reconciliation of Geimany with Erance and Great 
Britain and the readmission of Germany to more nearly full 
stQ.xicliiig 111 tli6 family of Eiiropcs-n nationSj cGrtain coucgssious 
were made to her in the matter of the Allied occupation of her 
territory, and she was promised a seat in the council of the 
League of LTatioiis, which she received in September, 1926. 
Unfortunately neither Mr. Chamberlain nor M Briand of 
Fiance had the courage or wisdom to admit the iniquity of 
certain clauses of the treaty of Versailles which had kept 
Europe an armed camp from 1919 to 1925; and in spite of the 
reconciliation of Locarno these clauses still remained to poison 
European intGriiatioiial relation.s 
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In July, 1932, Mr MacDonald crowned with success Ins long 
efforts to strip the treaty of Versailles of its most obnoxious 
clauses By the treaty of Lausanne the powers undertook 
measures for the economic rehabilitation of Europe. Most im- 
portant, the former Allies, with “the firm intention of helping 
to create a new order, permitting the establishment and de- 
velopment of confidence between the nations in the mutual 
spirit of leconciliation, collaboration, and justice,” agreed to 
reduce the German reparations to three billion gold marks to 
be paid in the form of the deposit of bonds with the Bank for 
International Settlement. This agreement, it was said, “will 
completely put an end to reparations,” and would constitute 
a step m the assurance of “that era of peace which all nations 
desire ” 

It IS needless to add that there was a secret understanding 
among the statesmen at Lausanne to the effect that their gener- 
osity toward Germany Avas contingent upon the American for- 
giveness of all allied indebtedness to the (Imted States It is also 
needless to add that even if the United States at once refused 
to release the obligations due to her, it was impossible to undo 
what had been done at Lausanne In fact within a feiv months 
of Lausanne Adolph Hitler came into power in Germany, and no 
politician since has been temerarious enough to suggest that 
even the three billion marks provided for at Lausanne should 
ever be asked for, let alone paid 

The Miners’ Strike and the General Strike op 1926 

Meanwhile, the unemployment situation in Great Britain, 
while somewhat abated, eoutiiiued serious, and even at the end 
of 1925 there were still about one and one-half million men out 
of work in the country At the same time the peaceful develop- 
ment of European life seemed to give promise of a restora- 
tion of prosperity, whicli would gradually provide markets for 
greater amounts of British goods and finally bring British 
industry back to working full time and full capacity. 

There was one serious setback to the revival of prosperity 
m the long and bitter coal miners’ strike of 1926. In the sum- 
mer of 1925 the mine operators declared that they could not 
continue to maintain the present rates of wages and hours 
except at a loss They, therefore, announced that the national 
wage agreement signed in 1921 would terminate on July 31, 
1925. To prevent industrial warfare, the government extended 
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a subsidy of £10,000,000 to tlie coal industry to enable the 
present wage scales to be maintained for nine niontlis and, at 
tlie same time, created a Royal Commission to investigate tlie 
whole matter and to seek moans by winch coal might be mined 
profitably without reducing wages In March, 1926, the Royal 
Commission presented its report, recommending the transfer 
to government ownership of private mineral rights as the first 
step in a general reorganization of the industry Dining the 
period of reorganization existing wages probably could not be 
maintained, but reductions in pay were preferable to increased 
horns of labor Seven al weeks after the presentation of the 
leport, negotiations were resumed beUveen the mineis and the 
operators The owners yielded the national scale almost at 
once, but insisted upon wage reductions. 

On April 15, in view of the failure to agiee, the operators 
gave fifteen days ’ notice of the termination of existing contracts 
The miners resented tins notice as the threat of a lockout, and 
a miners’ strike loomed nearer. On April 27, Mr Baldwin, the 
Prime Minister, intervened in the negotiations, but he could not 
effect an agreement, since the owners insisted upon an eiglit- 
lioiir day (in place of seven) and upon ISi/i per cent reduction 
in the mniimnin wage On May 1 the operators declared a lock- 
out, and the miners, a strike During the past year the miners 
had succeeded in bringing about a strong alliance for mutual 
assistance among the mining, railroad, transport, engineering, 
and shipbuilding trades, and their Secretary, Mr A J Cook, 
reputed to be a communist, was nothing loath to use the weapon 
of a general strike in many essential industries to force the hand 
of the operators and the government 

On May 1, the day on wlneh the miners’ strike began, the 
minors’ executive handed over the conduct of the dispute to the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress, and a memo- 
randum was issued calling for a general strike of all workers 
eoniieeted with transport m case a settlement had not been 
reached by Monday, May 3 Negotiations between the General 
Council and the Prime Minister continued, and on Sunday 
evening, May 2, it seemed as though some basis of understanding 
which the General Council could recommend to the miners had 
been reached At about eleven o’clock at night, when negotia- 
tions were almost complete, the cabinet learned that some union 
pressmen in the Daily Mail office had gone on an unauthorized 
strike to prevent the appearance of an obnoxious editorial, 
headed “For King and Country,” in winch the statement was 
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made that no civilized government could permit a general strike 
Mr. Baldwin declared that this “made me realize that I had got 
to a point where it was impossible for the government, or for 
me to persuade the goveinmont, to pursue these negotiations 
any further.” When u representative of the General Council 
reached the cabinet room, the lights were out and the door was 
locked 

Tliere is a certain amount of hearsay evidence tliat Mr 
Baldwin’s hand was forced hy the “Die Hards” in tlie cabinet, 
who decided “to have it out with Labor,” and, thinking the 
strike 111 the Daily Mail office wms the beginning of the general 
strike, they forced Mr Baldwin to end negotiations At mid- 
night on May 3 England was for the first time in the throes of 
a general strike involving all essential services Labor was 
especially militant in 1925 and early m 1926, and the left wing 
of the laboi group had been itching for some time past for a 
chance to try the effect of mass withdrawal fiom work as a 
means of coercing society The right wing leaders, represented 
by Mr MacDonald, who staked all on political action, were 
violently hostile to the general strike, because it was diametri- 
cally opposed to their whole philosophy, and they w'orked inces- 
santly to bring it to an end On May 12 the General Council 
aiinouiiecd the termination of the general strilu', in order to 
permit the resumption of negotiations between the miners, the 
government, and the operatois on the basis of a memorandum 
which the General Council accepted The miners, however, 
rejected the memorandum, because it envisaged a reduction of 
wages The miners’ strike continued for months, at an esti- 
mated cost to the country of many million pounds a day in lost 
business and decreased production 

At length in November, 1926, the strike ended For months 
past the miners, beaten by starvation, had been drifting back to 
work on the owners’ terms Paced by the exhaustion of all their 
funds and the danger of the complete disintegration of the 
Miners’ Union, the leaders eventually authorized the resumption 
of district negotiations with the owners This decision was 
virtually an abject surrender to the owners in every particular, 
involving district, rather than national, agreements, longer 
hours, and low'er wages throughout the industry 

Social Advance During the Postwar Decade 

There is one f act that stands out in the history of the decade 
following the conclusion of the war. Although there w as much 
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difficulty m certain trades in making the adjnstnients fiom 
prewar, and war, conditions to accord with the ciicuin&tances of 
the postwar age, there was on the whole a great degree of social 
advance during the decade following the peace of \^er&ailles. 

In spite of the unfavorable conditions in coal, and m the 
cotton, iron and steel, shiphuildmg, and other trades which 
before 1914 had been the basis of Great Britain’s dominant 
economic position, by 1925 or 1926 there were many indications 
that tlie nation, in common with the ivorld at large, was making 
rapid material strides Currencies, depreciated after the war, 
had been restored or stabilized, and reparations and inter- 
national war debts had been regularized. In 1925 the index of 
European production for the first tune exceeded that of 1913, 
and the United States and other countries were far in advance 
of their former output. These developments were universally 
accompanied by shorter hours for the workers and by higher 
real wages than had prevailed before the war 
In the next three years from 1925 to 1928 the woild experi- 
enced rapid progress. The production of food and raw materials 
and the output of industry increased eight per cent, and inter- 
national trade jumped fifteen per cent The Britisli national 
income went up from £2300 millions iii 1913 to £4400 millions 
m 1929, though there was an offset due to an increase in the 
iiiLerest charge on the national debt of from £24 5 millions to 
£369 millions. Prices, moreover, were higher in 1929 than in 
1913, but even when reduced to 1913 values the figuie for the 
national income in 1929 would be £3333 millions Since the 
British population in 1929 remained practically the same as in 
1913, the average monej'' income in 1929 was almost double the 
figure for 1913 ; and when reduced to 1913 price levels, the 
increase still represented almost a fifty per cent gam 

This improvement was, of course, not equally distributed. 
The rich were richer than ever, even though some individuals 
and classes formerly wealthy bad become poor, but the poor 
were in the mass better off Not only were wages on a higher 
level than in 1913, but, with the fall of prices from their war 
time levels after 1924, the purchasing power of wages rose 
between five and ten per cent The most distressing factor was 
the continuance of unemployment at a high volume Still, a 
certain amount of unemployment was not incompatible with real 
general prosperity, since the nation was rich enough to carry 
rue maintenance of a considerable group of worlicrs out of the 
profits of its industry. Even here things looked hopeful, since 
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tliere M^as a seven per cent improvement in nnomploymeiit 
between 1924 and 1929 

A inoie intimate view of the social advance of the time is 
provided by the great survey of London life and labor which 
was carried out in 1929-1930 by a staff of highly trained investi- 
gators of the London School of Economies, A basis of compari- 
son is available in the smiiLir survey conducted forty years 
previously Charles Booth Taking tlie poverty line as the 
cost of satisfying the primaiy necessities of life, this is found to 
have been twenty-one shillings a week for a family of moderate 
size in 1889 and forty shillings a week in 1929 It is found 
that the income of the family of an unskilled laborer was only 
four shillings above that line in 1889 and seventeen shillings 
above it in 1929 

Taking London as a whole the number of those living in 
poverty in 1929 was only a third or a fourth of the number 
Booth found 111 1889 In 1929 there were 490,000 persons in 
London (survey area) living below the poverty line out of a 
population 111 this area of 5,653,000, or less than ton per cent 
Booth found that onc-third of all people in London lived in 
poverty Had the conditions found bj’- Booth continued to pio- 
vail the number of poisons in 1929 living in poverty would have 
been upwards of a niillion and a hall' instead of less than half a 
million Even among the unemployed, thanks to the unemploy- 
ment iiisuranee benefits, only 2 out of 5 families in this area were 
found to be below the poverty line 

Again, in 1894, there were 40 persons per 1000 in London over 
65 years of age iloie than one in three of these aged persons 
were on poor lelief In 1929 with 73 per 1000 above 65 years of 
ago, only one in seven was on poor relief This vast improve- 
ment IS due to the working of the old age pension system. In 
the matter of wages there have been great changes In Booth’s 
time low or sweated wages were the major cause of poverty m 
London. In 1929 this was no longer true. The rates of wages 
had gone up between 110 and 120 per cent The cost of living 
had increased from 80 to 87 per cent Consequently, real wages 
had gone up between 14 and 28 per cent, or perhaps 20 per 
cent on the average Moreover, the higher wages were paid for 
shorter hours, so that an hour’s labor was paid at half again as 
much, measured in terms of commodities, as in 1 889 

In 1929 the average wage of a male adult between 20 and 65 
for a full week’s work was 63 shilling.s More than half the 
men received over 60 sliillmgs or 61 shillings a week, and more 
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than a tenth received more than £4 a week Tlie average full 
time family income vas 80 hliillings a week vith a “median” 
or “middle rate” of 71 shillings The margin of family income 
over the minimum needs of subsistence was 34 shillings 6 pence 
a week in a week of full time employment, and 31 shillings a 
week allowing for unemployment Two-tliirds of working class 
families had a margin of 1 9 shillings a week above the minimum 
needs as defined by Booth m 1889 “This is a striking illus- 
tration of the material advance since the time of the Booth 
survey ivhen two-thirds included the whole of the population 
above the poverty lino ” 

There was, of course, a wide range of fluctuation m wages, 
running from 43 shillings 6 pence a week to £4 a week for the 
wages of an adult man The lowest paid tenth of the workers 
were unquestionably living in poverty if they were trying to 
keep a family on the earnings of the head of the family exclu- 
sively. Much more important as a cause of poverty tlian low 
wages in 1929 was nnemplo 3 nncnt For while wages were Inglier, 
unemployment was apt to he more severe in the po.stwar period. 
It IS indicated, in fact, as the major factor in poverty in certain 
areas The loss of earnings was m part compensated for by 
niiemployment insurance 

There are many other indications of increased well being 
apart from these figures of wages and earnings Crimes of 
violence .steadily decreased and crimes again, st property seemed 
to he on tlie decline Cases of drunkenness dropped from 5824 
to 3814 a year ni the London area The consumption of beei 
decreased from 46 to 23 standard gallons per head per annum, 
but the expenditure in 1929 was one and one-half times that 
of 1889 

Overcrowding of the population was a marked feature of 
London life in 1889 and at the end of the world war the situa- 
tion was extremely had Between 1920 and 1928 new houses 
accommodating 800,000 persons were provided for Londoners, 
and although money rents rose, the “real” level of working 
class rentals as related to other pui chasing power actually 
fell The acreage of open spaces, parks, and squares increased 
from 6589 acres in 1891 to 9627 acies m 1928 Yet in Shore- 
ditch there are still less than 9 acres of park for every 100,000 
people, as against 168 acres in the London area as a whole 
Tran.spori facilities of course increased tremendously. At the 
same time the risk of being killed in traffic doubled in the seven 
years between 1922 and 1929. 
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PorliapH tlie liealtli of a jDeoplc is the best single test of its 
■well-being Here we have one outstanding fact, namely, that 
tile death-rate in 1924-1928 was less than two-thirds of the death- 
rate in 1890-1894 To this extraordinary advance education, 
medicine, sanitation, and better conditions of living all con- 
tributed 

Taken by and large in this forty years of progress the pace 
was extremely slow down to 1914 Then came the lireak of tlie 
war ]\Iost of what has been gained seems to have been gamed in 
the decade from 1919 to 1929 If this is in any degree correct, 
this postwar decade, with all its maladjustments, is truly one 
of the greatest periods in human history. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

TUB END OP LAISSJEZ-FAIEE (1929-1937) 

The govoinmoiita whicli oontrollod Groat Biitaan from 1929 to 1937 weio 
the mHiiatiica led by 

d E.ams.iy MaoBonald (Labor) June, 1929-August, 1931 

J Bamsay MacDonald (National Goveiiunoiit, coalition), 
August, 1931-June, 1935 

Stanley Baldwin (National Government, coalition), June, 
1935-May, 1937 

Novillo Chamberlain (National Government, coalition), May, 
1937- 

Although the National Goveinmoiit coalition continued to contiol tlie 
govenimont without change, Mi MacDonald retiied fioin the pieiiiioiship 
in June, 1935, in favor of Stanley Baldwin and becaiiie loid picsulent 
of the council in tho loconstructed cabinet A gciioial election was held in 
Novoniboi, 1936, which rotuinod tho National Goveinnieiit coalition to 
oflico Tn May, 1937, Stanley Bnldivin rctiied fiom the pioinierBliip in 
favor of Neville Chainborlain, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequci, 
Tho National Goveuimcnt coalition continued in office as had been tho 
case when MacDonald retired in 1935 

One notable political event of these yeais was the abdication of Kang 
Bdwaid VIII in Docoinber, 1936, in order that he might be fiee to many 
Mia Wallis Simpson The king himself admitted her inability to take her 
place as queen by raising tho question of a morganatic mariiage When 
this idea was lejectod by tho Biitish Cabinet and the governments of the 
dominions, Edwaid abdicated (See below, p. 781) 

The Geeat Dbpeession 

General business conditions seemed excellent in tbe early 
summer of 1929 when Eamsay MacDonald became Prime Min- 
ister lor the second time at the head of a Labor cabinet There 
were, bowevei, disturbing elements in the situation. 

Owing 111 part to the stimulus given to production by the 
war, but even more to extraordinary technological advances, 
such as new iiivenlions and better machinery, there was a 
tendency to overproduction in industry and agriculture uuac- 
compaiiied by any radical augmentation of the consuming power 
of the generality of the woild’s people Thus for example 

727 
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tlirougli the mecliamzation of agriculture by the mtrocluetion 
of ti actors and gasoline engines on the farms, the wheat crop 
of the United Stales, Aigentma, Canada, and Australia in- 
creased fifty per cent m the period 1924-1928 as compared with 
1909-1913 The poiinlation of the world increased only ten per 
cent in the same interval Output outran the market More- 
over, in many countiies there was a tendency toward a ligldei 
diet At the same tune the use of power machmery and chemical 
fertilizers on the farms tlirew many farm hands out of work and 
forced them into the industrial market at a moment when labor 
in industry was also being displaced by machinery The ultimate 
result was a catastrophic fall in prices All over the world the 
producers of wheat and other basic commodities similarly af 
fected, such as rubber, sugar, cotton, wool, and coffee, were thus 
deprived of a great part of their incomes by the low prices of 
their crops A great market for British manufactured products 
had been built up among these producing groups throughout 
the world, and after 1929 their inability to continue their normal 
purchases of British goods reacted very seriously upon British 
industry Almost as momentous was the cessation by the basic 
producers and their governments of interest payments upon 
bonds and credits, many of which were held in Great Britain 
A second disquieting circumstance was tlie zeal running 
through the world for complete national self-sufficiency in manu- 
factured commodities The movement led, in the period after 
the wmr, to a duplication of manufacturing facilities without 
fundamentally increasing consumption. This was, in fact, actu- 
ally restricted by the high puces which had to be charged for 
the home-produced commodities In order to protect uneco- 
nomic enterprises from destruction by competition with the 
more efficient plants of the older industrial countries, higher 
tariffs were everywhere adopted. In Europe, not including 
Eussia, British goods were restricted by twenty-six higli tariffs 
The Ilawley-Smoot tariff attempted almost liermeiically to seal 
the United States. Even the British dominions, caught in the 
world movement, adopted high rates of duties, winch kept out 
w'hole categories of British manufactures, even tliough prefer- 
ences were still given to British products over German and 
American goods. Many business and economic loaders in Great 
Britain again questioned her free trade policy, and there was 
a feeling that Great Britain, wliile continuing to strive to 
develop overseas trade, must preserve her domestic market for 
)ier own people by a high tariff 
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Bverywliere throughout the world production was being 
stimulated to the highest degree. Not only was there no corre- 
sponding increase m the consumption poweis of the masses of 
mankind, but in many ca.ses there were positive restrictions 
The whole situation was adversely affected by the monetary 
condition of the world growing out of the requii'einent that 
(leriuaiiy pay astronomical sums to the Allies for reparations, 
and that the various Allied powers make somewhat analogous 
payments to the United States The more or less even distribu- 
tion of gold, felt to be necessary for the freest development of 
world trade, in consequence was gravely interfered with The 
United States and Prance came to hold an excessive propor- 
tion of the world’s bullion. Had the two great gold-owning 
nations been willing to buy freely from the rest of the world, 
the situation would not have been serious Even as it was, as 
long as the United States was willing to lend liberally, the most 
deleterious effects of the concentration of gold oivncrship were, 
for the moment, avoided. In 1929, however, owing to the stock 
speculation in New York, there was a strong movement of gold 
to New York and Paris, and with the withdrawal of capital 
From Europe thus brought about, a general collapse of Euro- 
pean business followed. 

The Second Ministry op Eamsay MacDonald 

So little had anyone anticipated what the immediate future 
held that when MacDonald took office in June of 1929 the time 
seemed propitious to deal with certain international problems 
As a result of a visit by Mr MacDonald to the United States in 
1929, the Loudon Agreement to limit naval armaments was 
signed in 1930. The reparations question, reopened in the last 
months of Baldwin’s premiership, received another “final” 
settlement in the Young plan as modified by a convention at 
Tiie Hague Pnially, the new Labor government recognized 
the Soviet government in Russia on condition that Russia cease 
her propaganda in Britain’s dominions and that negotiations 
for the paynieiit of Russian debts to British nationals were to 
be taken up “on” the resumption of relations 

'Within thiee months after the Labor cabinet came m, the 
whole world was in the midst of an economic crisis of unusual 
magnitude By January, 1930, over 2,000,000 persons in Great 
Britain were out of work as compared with 1,100,000 in June, 
1929, and conditions became worse as the months passed. 
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Unemployment was the i)ressing, burning poli1 uinl question , 
and if there was any thought on the part oC the Labor govern- 
ment of “Socialism in our time,” it was immediately set aside 
in order to deal with the praetical problem. Mr MacDonald’s 
absorption in foreign affairs for many years had cooled his 
ardor for socialism, and the economic crisis seems to have 
stripped not only him, but hia colleagues, of tlie last vestiges 
of socialist views Although some members of Mr MacDonald’s 
party demanded radical socialist measures, the official Labor 
program differed little from that which any Liberal government 
would have brought in Mr MacDonald’s proposals contained 
two principles maintenance for the workers during unemploy- 
ment, and the creation of such conditions that England would 
again have full time ivoilc for all her people 

The government relied, first of all, upon the social services, 
particularly the unemplojunent insurance scheme, to handle 
the problem of maintenance of the workers when they were 
unemployed By 1931, as a result of the extent of unemploy- 
ment, which by noiv coraiirehended nearly three million persons, 
the actuarial features of the scheme broke down, especially since 
the benefits had been extended, under the name of transitional 
benefits, to those workers who could not qualify for covenanted 
payments In the year 1931 it was estimaled that the insuraiUK' 
fund was disbursing £119 millions during tlu* year Of this 
£89 millions were provided by the treasuiy and the balance by 
the premiums of the ivorkeis still at work and the contributions 
of their employers Under normal conditions the ti easury would 
have been liable for only one-tlurd of the cosls of the scheme 

In addition to operating the unemployment insurance scheme 
the government went further in direct aid of unemployment. It 
tried to create work by encouraging the construction of public 
works by the local authorities, assisted by Exchequer advances. 
The kind of public ivorks approved for public assistance grants 
had to be of permanent value They included parks, sewers, 
schools, and other public amenities. Many of these ivere badly 
planned, of little social value, or ahead of their time Moreover, 
it was found that it cost a million pounds a year to keep 4000 
men employed on public works, and in view of the fact that this 
was £190 more per man than maintenaneo through tlio dole 
co.st, such works were not in complete favor Not more than 
110,000 men were ever put to work at one time on such works, 
and in 1933 state assistance for public works ceased. 

Another and more suecessrul form of pump priming by state- 
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actuated business activity v as the construction of -worlnug class 
housing and slum clearance vitli state assistance This kind of 
work liad been under way ever since 1919, and here truly mag- 
nificent achievements are recorded Tliere lias been real success 
111 keeping nicii at worli, in stimulating general industrial aetiv- 
ilj’-, and in aeeoniplishiug the desirable social end of improving 
liousing' standards foi the ivorking classes 


The Housing Pkogram 

Immediately after the war, to supplj^ good houses at rents 
which the working classes could afford, the government decided 
to subsidize housing to make up the difference between the 
economic rent and what the W'orkers could pay. Under the 
Addi.son act of 1919 the local authorities of England were 
encouraged to proceed witli a great housing program by prom- 
ises that, beyond the proceeds of a small local tax, government 
subsidies would be provided to meet all loan charges winch 
could not be met from the rents received from the completed 
dwellings As matters worked out, the Exchequer was to pay 
£31 a year for forty years on each house thus built, and 170,090 
houses wore constructed by the local authorities Private build- 
ers who might also receive a subsidy, ranging to as much as 
£260 per house, built 43,731 houses under this act 

In 1923 to stimulate building by iirivate enterprise the 
Chamberlain act provided a subsidy of £6 per house per year for 
twenty years payable as a eaintal sum of £75 to a private 
builder. This act encouraged building by private builders, for 
the purpose of selling, of houses somewhat more expensive than 
the working classes could afford In the following year the Labor 
government passed the Wheatley act to encourage building by 
the local authorities, providing an Exchequer subsidy of £9 
per house per year for forty years in tu’baii areas, and of £12 
10s. per house per year in agricultural areas Such houses were 
not to rent for more than similar prewar houses in the district 
were let at, and losses up to £4 10s per annum were to be 
assumed by the local authorities Under the Chamberlain act 
362,738 houses were built by private builders, and 75,309 by 
local authorities, at an annual ehai'ge of £2,500,000 to the 
Exchequer for twenty years. There were 493,449 Wheatley 
houses built by the local authorities, and 14,936 by private 
builders, at an annual charge of £3,750,000 to the Exchequer for 
forty years, and of about £1,000,000 to local authorities The 
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houses built by the local authorities are owned by them and 
rented to the citizens of the town The rents collected from tlie 
tenants are used to keep up repairs and to pay part of the 
interest and amortization charges on the bonds which w'ere 
raised to provide tlie major part of the construction cost The 
Exchequer contributions and the levies on the local rates arc 
designed to make up the difference between the ainount collected 
in rents and the annual interest and amortization charges 
Some of tlie English cities became gieat property owners in the 
comse of these building operations The London Counly Coun- 
cil owns tliousands of houses and is probably the greatest land- 
lord in the world 

In the years 1926 and 1927, as building costs fell, the housing 
subsidies were materially reduced, and the Chamberlain sub- 
sidies actually ran out in 1929 When the depression broke, the 
government clecided to continue Excliequer assistance to liousing 
as one of the best ways of stimulating business activity The 
Greenwood act of 1930 restoied the original Wheatley subsidies 
and made a special drive to bring about tlie tearing down of 
slums in the cities In 1933 Sir Hilton Young repealed all 
housing subsidies, except for slum clearance, but ansingcd with 
building societies to advance ninety per cent, of the cost of a new 
house at one per cent less than the normal interest rate, over a 
tlurty-ycar period The government guaranteed part of the 
loan 

Between 1919 and 1934, 1,198,317 liouscs were built with' 
government assistance, and 1,150, -'>22 without such help. It is 
believed that there is still a shortage of a million houses, chiefly 
in the low-rent class, in spite of all this new construction, 
because of the increase in the number of fannlies since the war 
Since 1934 building has gone ahead at the rate of about 200,000 
houses a year Some public-spirited groups feel that this rate is 
not fast enough and should be speeded up by goveriimeiit aid to 
obtain money at very low interest rates Shun clearance lias 
gone ahead rapidly and it has been estimated that the really 
serious slums will all be razed by 1938. 

Depression Budgets 

From the beginning of the depression the British government 
seems to have gauged the practicability of its measures by their 
reaction on British foreign trade, upon wlucli ti aditionally Lbo 
life of Britain depended Because increased taxation woiiid 
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tend, to inerease industrial costs and so imiiede recovery in the 
export trade, the Government attempted to keep its monetary 
expenditures in relief of the dejiression to a minimum As a 
matter of fact the government Iccpt down its budgets in remark- 
able fashion In the five years ending in 1929 the average 
budget expenditures, omitting the sclf-balaiicing items such as 
the post offiee, were about £750 millions a year, with a general 
upward tendency The inerease in non-tax revenues kept taxa- 
tion from rising 

In the five depression yeais, 1929-1934, the average expendi- 
ture of the goveinment was exactly the same as in the five pre- 
ceding years In 1930-1931, tliere was a new high of £799 
millions, offset by a new low in 1933-1934 of £690 millions 
Hmee non-tax revenue fell off sharply it was necessary to in- 
crease taxation Until the adoption of rearmament programs in 
1935 and the j'-ears following compelled radically increased 
expenditures, Great Britain did not add materially to her taxa- 
tion or to her debt as was done in the United States 

Among the economies practiced by the British government 
whu'h made it possible for them to keep their expenditures down 
were the cessalion after 1931 of debt installment payments due 
on the war debt owing to the United States and the refunding 
of tlio government war bonds at a lower rate of interest. On the 
other hand. Great Britain no longer received anything from the 
Germans or from lior former allies in payment of reparations or 
debts, and tlie expenditures for unemiiloyment relief, in spite 
of an economy drive in 1931, remained high The unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme w'as restored to an actuarial basis by 
raising premiums and lowering benefits and by removing from 
the fund the payments for transitional benefits to those who 
could not qualify for actuarial benefit under the rules This 
left the Exchequer of course to bear this burden directly. In 
1932-1933 tlie Means Test -with fifty penetrating questions made 
the family, rather than the individual, the unit for the receipt of 
any relief other than covenanted insurance benefits , and in spite 
of bitter protests, the government was able to persist with its 
new policy 

In 1933 it came to be realized that large scale unemployment 
would continue at least for another ten years, and in the follow- 
ing year a complete separation was made between covenanted 
insurance benefits and uncovenanted or transitional payments, 
(ioveiiaiited benefits, according to the regular insurance scheme 
rules, were restored to the scale of 1931 for those meeting 
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requirements, as long as they did so The “superfluous scrap,” 
to use the Prime Minister’s phrase, were placed in charge ot 
IJnemployment Assistance Committees, appointed liy the Minis- 
ter of Labor, and treated on a relief basis So severe were these 
Committees in the administration of relief that the government 
was sometimes forced by bitter protests to restrain their 
harshness 

The Pall op the Labor Cabinet and the Advent op the 
National Government, 1931 

The economies introduced in 1931 were effected only after a 
political crisis, which turned the Labor party out of office and 
brought in a coalition known as the National Government 
Through the summer of 1931, especially after the report of an 
economy commission had been presented, it began to be said that 
expenditures were too high, and that the best way to reduce this 
burden would be to cut the expenditures on unemployment 
insurance and education, with subsidiary reductions of expendi- 
tures on the armed services and on roads It was also held that 
the interest on the national debt, which accounted for close to 
one half of all government expenditures, could be reduced by 
lefunding or converting outstanding bonds inlo otliers bearing a 
lower rate of interest The amortization of the debt might be 
discontinued for the present 

There was a second notion very commonly accepled, especially 
in financial circles Wages, it was believed, were too high, and 
owing to the power of the trade nnions they could not lie reduced 
below their existing money levels The desired result might be 
accomplished by “devaluating” or reducing the value of the 
pound sterling Such a course would have the double advantage 
of enabling British manufacturcis to cut tlieir labor and pro- 
duction costs so that they might sell their goods cheaper abroad, 
and of raising the purchasing power of foreign hnyers by 
increasing the value of their eurreaey as compared with the 
English pound. The abandonment of the gold standard, the 
means by which devaluizatiou was to be accomplished, ivould 
also reduce the burden of the war debt, in case conversion failed, 
since the interest would now be paid in terms of a pound stei’ling 
worth $3 70 or less rather than $4,86. 

Scarcely less important than the question of the gold standard 
was tariff reform Although the electorate had rejected a gen- 
eral tariff as recently as the election of 1923, tlie rising schedules 
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of Eiu-ope, tlic United States, and the British dominions ivere 
arfininonts for a British protective system As in the past, 
imperialists urged the adoption of a tariff so that Great Britain 
might be able to bargain with her own dominions for preferential 
rates The subsequent groMtli of intra-impenal trade would tie 
tlie empire together more firmly than anything else could 

There were, however, 1wo new appeals in behalf of a British 
tarilf Many labor leaders had come to feel that the limit of 
some of the ordinaiy taxes had been reached Would not a ten 
per coni revenue tariff aid the Exchequer so as to avoid further 
al tacks upon the social services, such as education, old age 
pensions, and unemployment insurance'? There was also an im- 
portant gioup of economists who held that Great Britain had 
been buying more abroad than she was able to pay for, even 
taking into account her “invisible” exports, such as banking 
commissions, ocean freights, and the interest on her investments 
abroad These students held that Great Britain had an unfavor- 
able balance of trade, wJiieh was draining her of gold, and that 
her prosperity could be restored only through the increase of 
her exports and the decrease of her imports. Unless her com- 
mercial position could be restored, her gold reserves were in 
constant danger of depletion. One very effective way of de- 
ci casing imports would be to restrict them by means of tariff 
duties Coupled with the plea for a tariff, there was a proposal 
to fix quotas for agricultural products so as to favor the domin- 
ions, with guaranteed prices for the English farmers 

Finally, there was a growing belief that the whole of the 
world’s economic life was poisoned by the fiscal operations con- 
nected with the payment of reparations and the interallied war 
debts As early as 1922, the British government, speaking 
through Earl Balfour, had announced that it would collect no 
more m reparations from Germany than was necessary to pay 
the British debts to the United States The general feeling 
came to be that war debts and reparations must be canceled 
absolutely. 

The economic difficulties of the country precipitated a political 
crisis in the summer of 1931. On May 11 the Vienna Credit 
Anstalt failed, and was saved by an advance of credit from 
English banks The disturbance in Austria reacted so severely 
on Germany that a month later President von Hindenburg 
appealed to President Hoover for relief for Germany from the 
current reparations payments. On June 20 President Hoover 
made lus famous proposal for a moratorium of all debt and 
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reparations payments for one year Unfortunately, French 
obstruction robbed the scheme of most of its value and destroyed 
still more tlie confidence necessary to keep Europe solvent 

For some time London banks had made a piactice ol bori-ow- 
ing at low rales, in New York and Pans, funds ivlueli wore then 
lent to Germany at higher rates When Americau and French 
bankers could get no more money directly from Germany, they 
began, on July 16, 1931, to make heavy withdrawals from Eng- 
land For the next six weeks an unprccedenled dram on the 
English gold reserves eontmuod, On August 1, 1931, a joint 
credit ol $250,000,000 was opened in London by French and 
American banking syndicates Before many days had passed 
this huge sum was in danger of exhaustion, and the Prime 
Minister was warned by the bankers that the pound sterling 
was in danger. 

Mr. MacDonald and certain of bis ministers began consulta- 
tions with a group of Englisli bankers regarding the situation 
The bankers declared that before tliey could arrange further 
credits, the budget, which then indicated a deficit of £50 millions 
for the current year and £120 millions for tlie coming year, 
would have to be balanced Moreover, the bankers insisti'd that 
the balancing of the budget should be done in a certain way, 
through the reduction of the costs of tlie uiieiiiploynicnl insur- 
ance scheme Some members of the cabinet were led to believe 
that the foreign bankers lusisled upon a reduction of ton per 
cent in uiicmploymeiit insurance benefits as the prerequisite for 
furtlier loans 

When the economy plans involving the social sci vices were 
brought before the cabinet as a whole, twelve members of the 
ministry were in favor of accepting them , eight were oppo.sed. 
On the next day, August 24, 1931, the Labor government re- 
signed The majority of tlie Labor Party left Mr. MacDonald, 
elected Mr. Arthur Henderson as party leader, and went into 
opposition. A small group, which remained loyal to MacDonald, 
came to he called the National Labor Party Tlie King aslced 
Mr MacDonald to form a National Government, consisting of 
members of the Labor, the Conservative, and the Liberal parties. 
Five days later a new credit of $400,000,000 was arranged in 
New York and Pans. 

The National Government met Parliament on September 8. 
Two days later Mr Philip Snowden, Cliancellor oJ' the Ex- 
chequer, presented a supplementary budget, wliicli, calling for 
"equality of sacrifice," cut £22,000,000 from the expenditures 
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for the rest of the current year, and £70,000,000 from the 
expenditures of the next full year It added £-10,500,000 to 
the revenues of the present year, and £81,500,000 m the next 
full year Tlio sum of £20,000,000, moreover, was to be saved 
by the reduction of payments to the Sinking Fund The in- 
erea,ses in revenue Avere to be achieved by augmenting the 
income tax, where the standard rate Avas fixed at tAventy-five 
per cent, and by additional excises on beer, gasoline, tobacco, 
and amusements The reduction in expendituies, apart from the 
savings in debt amortization, Avas accompli, shed largely at the 
expense of the social services, such as education and unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. There were also cuts in the pay 
of the civil servants from the Prime Minister doAvn and of the 
personnel of the army and navy. The road fund was reduced, 
and the disbursements for military and naval defense were 
lessened 

The Abandonment op the Gold Standard and the 
Election op 1931 

The heavy Avithdrawals of gold from the Bank of England 
still continued. Lack of confidence Avas accentuated by rumors 
of a mutiny in the fleet, based on the refusal of some sailors 
in the Atlantic squadron, iriitated by the cut in their pay, to 
obey orders On Friday, September 18, alone, £19,000,000 in 
gold was taken from the Banli of England, making a total sum 
of £200,000,000 withdraAvn in thirty days. The credit of 
$400,000,000 was virtually exhausted, and to prevent the deple- 
tion of the Bank’s reserve, on September 21 the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asked Parliament to suspend the clause in the 
Gold Standard act of 1925 requiring the Banlc of England to 
sell gold bullion at a fixed rate of £3, 17s 10%d per ounce in 
exchange for its notes. In this simple Avay Great Britain left 
the gold standard She was folloAved by Ireland, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, and the SeandinaAuan countries 

The abandonment of the gold standard introduced a new ele- 
ment into British politics It was clear that the National Gov- 
ernment would have to take in hand serious measures to prevent 
inflation, and to balance foreign trading accounts to protect 
the pound from too extensive a decline In order to deal AAuth 
tins Avbole question with the fullest assurance that the nation 
stood behind the government, it was resolved to go to the 
•country in a general election 
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There were the widest differences of opinion among the 
political leaders eoiistitiitiiig the National Govcriinient about 
the form of appeal to he made to the electorate Mr Mac- 
Donald finally decided to ask for a “doctor’s mandate,” the 
right to use any method, including tariffs, the fixing of import 
and export quotas, arrangements with the dominions, commer- 
cidl treaties, or any other devices which might he necessary to 
protect the value of the pound 

The various groups wdiicli supported the coalition, that is, 
the Conservative Party, the scvcial factions of the Lilieral 
Party, and the National (MacDonald) Laborites, each named 
their own candidates, pledged to support the National Govern- 
ment. The Labor Party and Lloyd George formed the opposi- 
tion The election gave the National Government the most 
overwlielninig majority in modern history. Tlicie were 473 
Conservatives, 68 Liberals, 13 National Labor, and two Inde- 
pendents who supported the government The opposition was 
reduced to 52 Laborites, and Lloyd George and his family party 
of four 

The preponderance of Conservatives in the new Parliament 
gave a fair assurance of the adoption of a protective tariff as 
the proper method of re.slrictiiig imports to guard the value 
of the pound As an emergency measure tlie government was 
authorized by Parliament to impose duties up to one hundred 
per cent on manufactured goods Duties of fifty per cent were 
actually levied, and these were not applied to dominion prod- 
ucts The definitive tariff was passed in February, 1932. 
Experience had already shown the fatal qualities of duties as 
high as fifty per cent, and a ten per cent level was adopted, laid 
on all imports except raw cotton, wool, meat, fi.sh, and wheat. 
In April, 1932, the rates were raised m the case of imports of 
manufactured goods It is an interesting detail that the new 
tariff was opposed by some members of the cabinet, such as 
Philip Snowden, now Lord Ickornshaw, and it was necessary 
to abandon the principle of cabinet solidarity to prevent their 
resignation, With this new tariff Great Britain seem.s definiteljr 
to have abandoned the free trade policy which played so sig- 
nificant a part in her modern history. 

Social Planning 

As the depression deepened during 1931, 1932, early 1933, it 
came to be realized that among the major difficulties which 
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faced the world was tlie eaidmg of the period (jf expansion, or 
at least tlie slowing down of the rate of expansion which had 
hitherto provided aiigiiieiitiiig' markets and maxmial oppor- 
tunities for the invcstineiit of piohts made iii iiidnstry In tlie 
prewar period, rapid gronth, especially through the exploita- 
tion of Ihe various colonial aieas of the world, had meant a 
steadily aiigiiieiiting demand for basic produels, such as coal, 
iron and steel, and textiles All that it was necessary to know 
was that demand was going to be larger than last year and go 
ahead Now, in the period since the war, demand often shrank 
from year to year, especially in the case of British staples which 
formed a large bulk of world trade 

The problem of demand was rendered still more unpredict- 
able by the growing proportion of wage-earning adults among 
the world’s people After their minimal requirements of diet 
were filled, they had a larger share of their income available 
with which to do as they pleased Tliis week they might go to 
the movies, and next week they might buy new tires 

Demand, then, fluctuated and was no longer a steadily in- 
creasing quantity. At the same time competition for invest- 
menl, opportunities had built up new plants and factories m 
countries winch previously had few or none, and there was a 
more intensive competition for markets to the damage of the 
less able groups of capitalists and workers This process was 
accelerated by the desire for national self-sufficiency among 
nearly all nations of the world The war had shown that states 
which could not produce all their own major requirements 
within their own borders were apt to be beaten After the war 
many nations adopted restrictive and self-sufficient policies 
They built factories even though there were already plenty of 
factories elsewhere. They ceased to be free markets for foreign 
goods. 

Finally among the major changes to be noted in the world 
after the war is a new attitude on the part of the masses 
Tliey refused to be satisfied with the operation of the self- 
adjusting price mechanism as the means of deciding their fate 
They insisted that consumers m their own country must not be 
permitted to refuse the goods they made merely because these 
goods were dearer or poorer than those produced elsewhere. 
Since the masses now voted, it was no longer good political 
sense to permit them to be exposed to the merciless operation 
of the law of supply and demand Citizens could no longer 
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be regai’ded as ballast to be thrown overboard to lighten the 
ship when the storm came 

These things taken together everywhere put an end to laisicz- 
faire It was no longer fasli ion able to beJieve that buying in 
tlie cheapest and selling in the dearest market would l)ring in 
its train maximal social advantages WJnle luissei-fturc might 
heap np the greatest possible amount ol' wealth in the jiosses- 
sion of certain individuals, the unrestricted operation of the 
forces of eonipetition bad the effect of exposing the masses who 
were less well endoired, or were less expertly trained, or who 
lived on poorer soils to the certainty of unemploymciit and 
poverty in times of stress The good life for all and national 
security now jogged the profit motive from its place as the 
major motivation of economic life In this way social plduimig 
became necessary as a substitute for laisiez-faire 

Certain changes groiviiig ont of the very nature of the exist- 
ing social and economic set-up emphasized the need of planning 
rather than letting things work theniscdves ont The gieatly 
enlarged size of industrial units, for example, made for in- 
flexibility in the adoption of advanced tpclinKpies , tlie building 
of factories in other countries and the reduction of the export 
trade made for a good deal of i-ediindaiit jiLini capacity. This 
was particularly true m Great Brilain, and detailed planning 
of future capacity under state auspices or authorization was 
often the only way to make readjustments 

The advocates of social planning in England had before them- 
selves the examples of Eussia, Germany, and Italy, and their 
programs ran the gamut from Moscow to Rome Among the 
suggestions put forward ivas every variety of scheme from 
token money through potato control to electricity production 

Of course it will be recognized that the housing progiam, the 
new high pi'otective tariff, the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard, and another device, the Exchange Equalization fund, used 
to control and stabilize the value of the pound, are all forms of 
social planning There were, in addition to these, some very 
specific instances of social planning in the form of special 
measures to aid industrial and agricultural recovery 

• Social Planning in Agriculture 

British agriculture affords an especially interesting series 
of planned arvangements to bring about agricultural resusci- 
tation It lltpsp agi-ienltnral schemes which eoinjirise a hirge 
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part of the application of the idea of the planned economy 
Yet in spite of much laudation, these measures seem to be less 
enncerned -with the good of all than with the advantage of the 
landowning and farming classes 

To understand the Britisli problem of agricultural distress, 
it must be recognized that British farming suffered not only 
from competition of the richer soils of America, Africa, and 
Asia, but from certain peculiarly British factors The taxes 
on land are high. The small size of Britisli farms precludes 
certain economies of heavy macliincry The social stigmata 
attaching to labor forces the farmer to resort to a much greater 
proportion of paid labor than is generally found elsewhere. 
The proportion of laborers to farmers is generally said to be 
tliree to one, actually it is 227 to 100 Although the standard 
of living for the agricultural laborers is still rather low, the 
extension in 1925 of the Trade Boards act to their advantage 
has resulted in steep increases in the farmers’ labor bill 
Agiicultural wages are now at least thirty shillings a iveek, 
instead of seventeen to twenty shillings 

Farm production costs in England were thus unduly high 
.ind could not be reduced very iiiucb. Since the urban inasse-s 
latterly resented any planned increase iii the cost of their food, 
(he only way to accomplish an increa.se in fanning income 
was first, by rai.sing prices of farm products by indirection; 
secondly, by giving subsidies to growers, and, thndly, by re- 
ducing the costs of credit, of marketing, and of other niei- 
ilentiils llu'ougli cooperative associations In order to prevent 
a minority of farmers from wrecking any scheme compulsion 
upon all farmers to join a scheme affecting their crop was a 
necessary feature 

The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, founded in 1928, 
provided better credit facilities Tarilf protection was given 
to many faiin prodnels, but not in the case of wheat, still a 
chief element in the food of the masses Wheat farming was 
specially arranged for in the Wheat act of 1932, which pro- 
vided a guaranteed price of approximately ten shillings a 
hundredweight for a statutory maximum amount of wheat The 
deficiency payments were to be raised by a processing tax on all 
flour delivered for consumption in the United Kingdom 

The Agricultural k'laiketing acts of 1931 and 1933 stipulated 
that in any farming line in which two-thirds of the producers 
petitioned for a marketing board, such a plan was to be 
drawn up by the ministry of agriculture for submission to 
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Parliament If approTed by Parliament the scheme was com- 
pulsory upon all producers in that line. Such control plans 
have been drawn up for milk, bops, potatoes, and other prod- 
ucts 

The Potato Marketing Scheme, set up in 1933, may be taken 
as an example of the way the planned economy wnrlied. British 
potatoes were given tariff protection under the tfiriffs of 1931 
and 1932, and further protection was given by the agreements 
negotiated by the government with the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and the Irish Free State for the restriction of shipments to 
England. All English potato growers were compelled to regis- 
ter with the Potato Board, the central administrative agency, 
and no distributor might buy potatoes except from a regis- 
tered grower. The acreage to be sown was fixed by the board 
on the basis of the average of the ground sown ni the past three 
years Seasonal changes in yield were counteracted by' the 
simple device of changing the size of the riddle or sieve over 
which the potatoes were passed for grading. If the crop were 
more abundant, the screen size was larger , and no potato which 
passed through the riddle might bo sold, but must be fed to 
stock or converted to starch Extensions of acreage or the 
admission of new growers was peimitted upon the payment of 
a fine of £5 per acre Potato pmes advanced from £5 10s per 
ton in 1934 to £9 per ton m 1937. 

Social Planning in Industry 

It was relatively more difficult to deal with the application 
of the idea of social planning to industry than proved to be 
the ease with agriculture The traditions of individualism and 
laissez-faire among the manufacturers, the fear that any gains 
made by weaker concerns must be at the expense of the 
stronger, and the fact that, while there was a market for 
everything that England could grow, there was at the moment 
no market for much that England could make accounted for 
the difference. Reluctance to admit the necessity for the cur- 
tailment of production into the far future halted “the organi- 
zation of decay,” the adjustment of wealth to poverty. Yet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that “to allow produc- 
tion to go on unchecked and unregulated . . . was absolute 
folly,” and the Economist presently noted that “substantial 
progress had been made in the readjustment of productive 
capacity to the lower level of demand for consumer’s goods ” 
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Tliei’6 was a certain amonnt of merger of companies, espe- 
cially m tlie textile trades, m shipbuilding, in steel making, 
and ill coal mining, winch hy reducing oveihead, placed con- 
cerns in a better position to face low prices or, by creating 
monopoly conditions, made price mei eases possible In certain 
lines, where productive capacity was greatly in excess of 
market rcciiiiremeuts, voluntary associations among the maiiii- 
factnrers were formed 1o bujr up and destroy factories and 
inaclmiery The Wooleoinliers’ Mutual Association, formed 
111 1933, purchased and dismantled obsolete mills The amount 
of idle shipping was cut in half between 1932 and 1934 by a 
vigorous policy of scrapping This process was stimulated by 
a government subsidy for scrapping two tons and building one 
In 1930 the Nalional Shipbuilders’ Security was formed to 
buy up idle shipyards and even entire companies, to sell the 
land, dismantle the equipment, and arrange tliat the land 
should not he used for shipbuilding again for forty years By 
the end of 1934, 137 berths of a niilhoii tons capacity had been 
bought up and scrapped On the Tyne eight out of fourteen 
shipyards went, yot of the six that remained only four were 
at work In the coal industry a most elaborate scheme was set 
up under government auspices to readjust the industry to a 
diminished market and lower world prices. 

Most of the social planning thus far described was emergency 
planning with an eye to the detail of immediate palliation 
rather than any genuine attempt to work toward the goal of 
some sort of social transformation This larger notion was 
present to some extent in the government’s housing and .slum 
clearance program It was definitely embodied in the govern- 
ment’s electricity program, the work of the Central Electricity 
Board, and the building of the National Grid 

For years after the end of the war there was discussion 
about the advantages of cheap electric current, generated in 
superpower stations Little was done, however, because electric 
generation was in the hands of hundreds of small companies, 
some municipal and some private, each fortified by indefeasible 
franchise rights In 1926 the Electricity act authorized a group 
of Electricity Commissioners to plan a new system which would 
he constructed by the Central Electricity Board It. was 
decided that the solution of the problem which would respect 
all existing legal rights and stfil provide for superpower -was 
the construction of a national grid or high tension power-line 
system, served l)y a compaiatively small number of large 
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geneiatmg stations, 135 m all, -n'lneli would carry low cost 
current to the distnbutuig companies Tlirougli tlie inter- 
connection of stations load could be staggered and the load 
factor, that is the use of the plant to iiiaxinniin capacity, could 
be increased 

The national grid, four thousand miles of high tension line, 
was built between 1927 and 1933 by the Central Electricity 
Board at a cost of £27,500,000 It is the property of tho 
nation The generating stations continue to be oiviietl by their 
stockholders, who receive dividends at a guaranteed rate The 
Central Electricity Board buys current, paying on a scientific 
costing basis, and sells it to the distributing companies at cost, 
plus administrative expenses and the capital charges of the 
grid In 1934 it was discovered that productive capacity was 
in excess of use Great efforts were at once made to increase 
the use of electiicity in factories, in the home, and m connection 
with tlie railroads It was also found that while tho cost of 
electricity as supplied to the distributing companies was ex- 
tremely low, the cost to the ultimate consumer uas still com- 
paratively high The MacGoivan report of 1936 made certain 
reeommoiulalions looking forward to centralized distribution 
to which parliamentary .sanction is 1o he given 

Foreign Affairs, 1929-1937 

Duiiiig the worst years of the depression the nations oi‘ 
Europe were too busy settling their inteinal problems to bothei 
a great deal about their foreign relations. Consequently there 
was a comparatively quiet time, at least in Europe, from 1929 
to 1933 Yet during that very interval a number of things 
happened, largely as a result of tho depression, wlucli brought 
to the fore new problems All of these grew out of ceonoiiiie 
nialad,-]ustiiients and were more or less directly concerned witn 
the alteration of the status quo in Europe and in Asia to the 
disadvantage of British interests There was a feeling that 
the world was divided between the “Haves” and tho “Have 
Nets,” or between the “satisfied” and the “suffocated” pow- 
ers, and the suffocated poivers began to think of force as a 
means of helping themselves to the good things of the earth 
Chief among these poorly provided states were Germany, Italy, 
and Japan 

The first serious moves were made by Japan in tho years 
between 1931 and 1933, when she .stripped China of the Man- 
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ehm’ian provinces and set up a puppet government there de- 
pendent upon herself Although this move vds contrary to a 
certain nine power pact and also to the covenant of the League 
of Nations, the British government not only made no effective 
move toward stopping Japan, but the foreign secretary of the 
day IS even suspected of liaving agreed to permit her depre- 
dations, in the hope that Japan would confine herself to North 
Cliina and spare Britisli interests in the Tangtse valley. The 
heavy Japanese expenditures for war purposes disorganized 
Japan’s national finances and led her to abandon the gold 
standard. The yen was cut to a lower figure than the £ sterling 
had reached, with the consequence that in large parts of the 
world Japanese goods ousted British products There came 
to be a growing conviction that in spite of all the evils for 
which Russia stood, perhaps some day she would be a necessary 
ally for the British against Japan. 

British policy in regard to Germany since the war had been 
most vacillating It aimed to make concessions enough to keep 
Geimany from blowing up, but to do nothing that might lead 
to the loss of French friendshiii As a result British policy 
neither undid the inequity of Versailles nor backed France to 
the limit The impasse in which Europe found herself in 
regal d to the treaty of Versailles, even after the reparations 
provisions of the treaty were set aside, was ended by the Ger- 
mans themselves when, under the pressure of the depression, 
they brought the National Socialist party to power in 1933 and 
raised Adolf Hitler to the position of Puhrer or leader. Hitler 
immediately proceeded to tear the treaty to pieces. He first 
demanded that Europe disarm as indicated in the treaty of 
Versailles as the concomitant to German disarmament. When 
it became apparent that the powers had no intention of disarm- 
ing, and when they proposed a four-year delay for German re- 
armament, Hitler withdrew Germany from membership in the 
League of Nations and proceeded to rearm Germany in de- 
fiance of the treaty. His move to annex Austria aligned the 
powers of Europe against him, and gave them some common 
ground from which to denounce his militaristic moves. The 
British still sought compromise, insisting that while Germany 
could not negate peace treaties by unilateral action, she might 
rearm if she resumed her place in the League. 

There had long been a feeling m England among certain 
classes of conservatives and among the great armament and 
steel manufacturers that Britain ought to resume her armament 
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construction In the spring ol 1935, taking advantage of the 
friction 111 Europe over the question of German assertiveness, 
the British government announced a change in policy A white 
paper signed with the initials of Jame,s Eainsay MacDonald, 
hitherto a great pacifist, showed that Great Britain had tried 
to set ail example to the world in disarmament Now iii view 
of the danger of German reaiinament the govoriiiueiit’s inten- 
tion was to make British armaments adequate “The force of 
world events has shown that this assumption (that great arma- 
ments were unnecessary) is premature ’’ 

Before tins iiaper appeared, Sir John Siiiion had been in- 
vited and had arranged to visit Berlin The British govern- 
ment was now informed that Hitler had a cold and could not 
receive visitors. In Parliament Baldwin explained away the 
references to Germany Hitler recovered from Ins cold and 
renewed the invitation to Sir Jolin for the twcnty-fourtli of 
March, 1935 On March 16 the German government published 
a decree reintroducing conscription. When Sir John Simon 
reached Berlin he found that the Germans were adamant in 
regard to their new policy. Hitler would give no guarantees 
about Austria, he would not withdraw conscription, and he 
would not enter an eastern pact of mutual guarantees. At the 
same time he informed Sir John that Oerimmy liad now 
reached parity with Great Britain in tlie air 
It was no accident that Sir Anthony Eden, a young member 
of Sir John’s staff, continued his journey on to Moscow, where 
Stalin, the Eussian dictator, was very cordial and even laughed 
at Sir Anthony’s jokes. The German, as well as the Japanese, 
situation pointed toward an Anglo-Eussian alliance. 

In April, 1935, as a result of German intransigence, French, 
English, and Italian statesmen met at Stresa to consider what 
was to be done As a matter of fact, British statesmen were 
not united on the policy to be followed For while the British 
delegates were at Stresa, at home a group in the cabinet which 
was opposed to coercion issued a paper stating that they wanted 
no further commitments The paper was repudiated by Mr. 
Baldwin, but he refused any further British commitments on 
the ground that what was really wanted was to get Germany 
back^into the League of Nations. The result was that while 
the Stresa Conference showed the friendship of Britain, Prance, 
and Italy, it accomplished nothing besides giving a rebuke to 
Germany. The Germans replied by announcing that they 
were going to build twelve submarines. The British countered 
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by revoaliiiff their new air program, wliieli was perhaps pre- 
pared 111 advance of their knowledge of German intentions, 
providing for the tripling of the royal an force 
When the cabinet was reconstructed in June, 1935, upon 
Mr. MacDonald’s retirement from the premier. ship, Sir John 
Simon left the foreign office. His unpopularity because he had 
let Japan seize Manchuria was not lessened by liis handling of 
the German situation. His successor. Sir Samuel Hoare, almost 
at once announced a naval convention with Germany, by which 
the Germans agreed to limit their naval armaments to thirty- 
five per cent of British tonnage Tins new treaty broke the 
united front presented against Germany at Stresa 

The growing tension in Europe during 1934 and 1935 led a 
group of English pacifists to make a poll of public sentiment 
in an unofficial peace ballot Five questions were asked, 
whether the voter were in favor of the League of Nations, in 
favor of all around disarmament, of the abolition of military 
and naval aircraft, of the abolition of the private manufactuie 
of arms, and of the application of economic and of military 
sanctions against an aggressor. Eleven million, six hundied, 
and forty thousand votes were east. A larger number voted 
yes to all questions than ever .supported any party in any 
election except the election of 1931 The fiat for the League 
and disarmament was so emphatic that a good deal of worry 
was caused to those statesmen who were already committed to 
rearmament. They were equal to the occasion, however, for in 
the general election which came a few months later they ad- 
vanced the formula of the necessity of rearmament in order 
that Britain might adequately support the League of Nations 
Yet the very League to which they were thus committed they 
were almost immediately led to betray 
Although Italy was one of the victorious allies in the Great 
War, her rewards had been unsatisfactory and she felt the 
need for more colonial territory. Eventually in 1935 Musso- 
lini began preparations for annexing Abyssinia, almost the last 
remaining independent state in Africa The British were at 
once alarmed because of the proximity of Abyssinia to Egypt, 
and Britain sent her fleet, airplanes, and men into the Medi- 
terranean to cheek Mussolini and to defend Egypt These 
threatening gestures were made by the British before Mussolini 
had actually attacked Abyssinia, and Mussolini disregarded 
them. The British also consulted with the French, but the 
T'rencli made it clear that they would support no policy which 
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■would involve the use of effective sanctions against Mussolini, 
with whom they were on better terms than for years. This 
attitude on the part of the Prench made it impossible for the 
British to rely upon the League of Nations for measures against 
Mussolini Nevertheless, in view of the popular temper re- 
garding the League as shown m tlie peace ballot and in view 
of the government’s own attachment to the cause of the League, 
an attempt had to be made to use the League machinery to 
check Mussolini, even though it was kno'vin at the outset that 
Prance would veto any effective measures against the Italians 
Perhaps the best way of putting the situation is that Britain 
was unwilling to proceed against Mussolini alone and had been 
informed that Prance would take no effective action against 
Italy Yet it might be possible to deter the Italians, to bluff 
them, that is, by confronting them with sanctions authorized 
by the League. 

The knowledge of the Prench attitude and the realization 
that Italy would not yield to sanctions explains why the British 
foreign secretary, Sir Samuel TIoare, went ahead ivith the 
usual devices of diplomacy to get as much for Britain out of 
the Abyssinian situation as was still possible He met the 
Prench foreign experts and presently there 'vv'as submitted to 
Mussolini the Hoare-Laval agreement which quite callously 
carved up Abyssinia among the interested parties. The Britisli 
public, winch did not know all the facts, was outraged when 
tlie cynieal disregard of the League and of the riglits of Abys- 
sinia was discovered Hoare was compelled to resign and the 
pact was dropped, with the only result that Mussolini went 
ahead with his conquest and absorbed all of Abyssinia instead 
of sharing it with others The League of Nations was given 
a mortal blow by these events 

The French had never been reconciled to the rearmament of 
Germany, and tlie efforts of the League to check Mussolini had 
proved what little reliance could be placed in that body The 
Prench still believed in strong alliances. In April, 1936, they 
approved a Praneo-Russian treaty of mutual assistance under 
which Prance and Russia would take military action against 
a possible enemy without waiting for the verdict of the League 
on the dispute. Hitler retaliated to this new Praneo-Russian 
alliance, which was obviously directed against Germany, by 
reentering the Rhineland, from which German troops had 
been excluded by the treaty of Versailles, and by restoring 
fortifications there. He also deiionnced the treaty of Locarno, 
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made a new agreement witli Austria wlucli brought the pos&i- 
Dility of German annexation of that state again to the fore, and 
ended the international control of German rivers created by the 
treaty of Versailles His fiiends in Danzig moved to lessen 
League control of that city, and the German Colonial Society 
began to demand the return of the former German colonies 
It was obvious to all after Mussolini bad made good his am- 
bitious in Abyssinia by force that there was in the world no 
real prosiiect of disarmament In view of the possibilities of 
unsalisfactory relations between Britain and Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many, and even other states, sound sense demanded that Britain 
go Far beyond the rearmament she had already taken in liand 
It was no surprise when in 1937 it was announced that Britain 
was planning to spend £1,500,000,000 iii the next five years in 
rearmament on a scale hitherto unknown 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Tlie British empire, as it has developed from the seventeenth 
to the twentieth centuries, is a complex of colonies with many 
different sorts of government and many varieties of legal rela- 
tionships to Great Britain. The most important of all the 
colonies are the self-governing dominions, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, and the self-governing colony 
of Newfoundland, which are to all intents and purposes inde- 
pendent, subject only to the British king, who is represented 
locally by a governor general, who has about as much power 
in the country as the king has at home In each one of these 
colonies the real control lies in the hands of a Prime Minister 
and a cabinet, who remain in office as long as they have control 
of a majority of the loiver house of the legislature. Below the 
dominions stand those colonies with a large white population and 
a large colored population, in which modified self-government is 
given to the white inhabitants Legislation is in the hands of 
the colonists, but administration is in the hands of officials sent 
out from England The Bahamas, British Guiana, and various 
islands of the West Indies are in this group After them come 
the crown colonies, which are under direct control from home, 
ruled by a governor sent out from England, who is subject to 
the British secretary of state for the colonies. lie may be 
assisted by a local assembly, but is in no way bound by it. Such 
colonies are Ceylon, Sierra Leone, and all colonies with a large 
colored and small white population. These colonies are abso- 
lutely under the control of the home government 

In many of the more recently acquired lands, already densely 
populated and endowed with elaborate native systems of law 
and government, the native system has remained intact, but is 
brought under British control through the appointment of 
commissioners or residents, whose advice must be followed by 
the native governments. In Uganda, for example, the native 
king remains with a British staff under him. Such colonies 
are protectorates. . In spheres of influence the territory is not 
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annexed, and the native government is entirely unimpaired, 
but foreign governments are estopped and restrictions are laid 
ii]ion foreign activity, as, for example, in tlie case of southern 
Persia and western Siam Finally, since the war, a new sort 
of colony has come into existence in the mandate, in which Great 
Britain is merely the trustee for the natives under the direction 
of the League of Nations. 

Entirely outside the colonial system, which is managed 
through the secretary of state for the colonies with supreme 
judicial authority in the hands of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, stands the Empire of India, by far the 
largest and most populous part of the British empire. The 
British king is emperor in India. Over seven hundred little 
states in India with a population of 81,300,000 still retain their 
own native governments, subject to allegiance to the emperor 
and also to tlie advice of a British resident who is stationed 
at their courts The greater portion of India with a popula- 
tion of 271,500,000 is ruled directly by Great Britain, The 
emperor-king is represented in India by a viceroy responsible 
to the secretary of state for India, who is a member of the 
cabinet. The secretary of state for India is assisted by an 
undersecretary, in whose hands the greatest share of power 
lies, and by a council of ten, a certain number of whom must 
have lived in India for a term of years. 

In the days just before and since the war, there has been 
a good deal of discussion about the cohesive strength of the 
British empire. Such discussions invariably refer to the bond, 
not between Great Britain and the empire as a whole, but 
between Great Britain and the self-governing dominions in 
particular. During the period of the 1880 ’s there was a great 
deal of sentiment that a closer tie between the dominions and 
the mother country should be developed, which would he 
stronger than sentiment, tradition, and the bond of allegiance 
to the same king. Some in England wanted to increase the 
power of the central government or to create a federation with 
a single imperial Parliament, hut neither plan was success- 
ful, and the only alternative was cooperation in the settlement 
of common problems. Cooperation was furthered through the 
dispatch of agents-general from the colonies to London, begin- 
ning with Canada in 1879, and by the calling of Imperial Con- 
ferences, the first of which was held on. the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887. One of the matters brought up in 
this conference was colonial defense; the British government 
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desired that the colonies should take up their share of the 
burden. Canada was cold, hut Au.straiia voted £126,000 a 
year to provide for the maintenance of a squadron, Other 
conferences were held in 1894, 1897, and 1902, but always as 
an obstacle to closer cooperation was the unwillingness of the 
dominions to participate in maintaining the British navy or 
British military forces as long as these were under the supreme 
control of British authorities or on any other terms Prom 1894 
onward the idea of some sort of imperial eustoms union took 
form. The dominions all had high protective tariffs against all 
importations, even British, and, while they rejected the idea 
of interimperial free trade in 1902, they showed their willing- 
ness to extend special privileges to the mother country by 
lowering their rates in her favor, Canada in 1897, New Zealand 
and South Africa m 1903, and Australia in 1908 Through 
his policy of Imperial Preference and Tariff Reform Joseph 
Chamberlain tried to establish the imperial tariff union in 
another way, by introducing a liigh tariff into England with 
preferential rates to the colonies Although he failed to carry 
his program in the general election of 1906, something was 
done nevertheless to give the colonies certain material ad- 
vantages from their membership in the empire Tlio Colonial 
Stock act of 1900 made colonial government bonds trustee stock 
in Great Britain, thus reducing rates at which the colonial 
governments could borrow by about one per cent, piobably sav- 
ing £10,000,000 a year to the colonies Preferential treal merit 
was also given in British income tax regulations to income 
from money invested in the colonies and enjoyed in England. 

In 1907 the Imperial Conference took a further .stop. It 
called a Conference to meet every four years in the i'uturo, 
and it established a permanent secretariat in the Colonial 
Office in London to deal with problems between sessions ‘While 
the idea of imperial federation still lived on, cooperation as- 
sumed really practical importance from 1907-1914. General 
Botha of South Africa declared in 1911, “ It is cooperation and 
always better cooperation that we want.” The most important 
development of this sort was the organization of an empire 
general staff m 1912, with a number of independent but cdosely 
related sections, each under the control of its own dominion 
government Even yet the colonies refused to make contribu- 
tions to maintain the British forces, but they adopted military 
training and began the construction of dominion navies under 
dominion control, which might be placed at the disposal of the 
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empire in caKe oC war. In return tlie dominions wore given 
places in the Committee oi Imperial Defense as full members. 
Cooperation did not, however, proceed tieyond these measures 
of deJ'ense In high iiolities the dominions had no part Al- 
though they were hound by treaties made by Great Britain, 
they had no represontalion in the British Foreign Office and 
no voiuc in sliaping foreign policy. As early as 1911, m the 
Imperial ConJ'orenee of tliat year, they doniaiidcd participa- 
tion in foreign policy ; and Sir Edward Grey, in a long exposi- 
tion of foreign policy before the ConJ'creiicc agreed that 
negotiations leading to the next Hague Conference should be 
presented to the doniiiuons In the cud, however, the Con- 
ference passed a very timid and mild resolution that “treaties 
generally as far as possible and when lime and opportunity 
and subject matter permit are to be presented for consulta- 
tion. ’ ’ 

Then came the war, with its heavy contributions in men and 
money by the colonies to the British cause. Prom this followed 
Lloyd George’s invitation in the spring of 1917 to the colonial 
premiers to attend the sessions of the Imperial War Conrerenee 
or Cahinot y (iicli mot on alternate day.s with thc' British War 
Cabinet. Alter the armi.stico the right of the dominions to be 
represented in making the treaty of peace was admitted through 
the appointment of dominion representatives to the peace 
conference, and Ihe bonds of the empire were strengthened by 
assigning various conquered German colonies to the dominions 
as manclatos. At the same time, preferential tariff rates were 
given in 1919 to the dominions in the case of duties imposed 
for revenue and in case of the McKenna duties. 

In the face of the tremendous sentiment of imperial loyalty 
engendered by the war, the iimmaginable bonds created by the 
Canadian dead at Ypres and the Anzacs at Gallipoli, and the 
gesture of equality represented by the Imperial '^ar Cabinet, 
a very influential group in England led by Lionel Curtis, 
editor of the Hound Table, a magazine devoted to imperial 
affairs, began a whirlwind campaign to create a federation 
of tlie dominions with Great Britain into a superstate. But 
various group.s in England and in tlie dominions had caught 
a new spirit of nationalism which was abroad in the world and 
would luive none of I'edorafion. Labor both in Englasd and 
in the dominions, moreover, feared the superstate idea be- 
cause witli every new governing power the liberties of the in- 
dividual were less secure; niid, while a well organized local 
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group might be able to oust a bad government in England 
or Canada, could any opposition parties ever secure enough 
cooperation and organization over the wide sweep of the empire 
to oust a government of the superstate once it got itself estab- 
lished* The winds of nationalism were blowing too strong for 
the federal idea, and out of the agitation came not a federa- 
tion, but what has been called a partnership of equal nations 
forming the British commonwealth Before this process can 
be traced, it is necessary to examine the matter of nationalism 
as it affected the dominions and other parts of the empire 
during the war. 

One of the most pregnant forces of nineteenth century 
European history was romantic nationalism. Based on an ill- 
informed anthropology, a primitive social polity, and a now 
discredited economies, its creed was that language was the 
test of race, that race was the criterion of nationhood, and that 
mercantilist self-sufficiency within the nation was the true 
standard of independence. All men speaking the same language 
were of one race and ought to form one nation; and, by corol- 
lary, all men in the nation must be compelled to speak the same 
language; and all ought to help each other to make a living 
by buying from each other at the highest possible prices, to 
insure which a high protective tariff was a useful device. Al- 
though the idea had lost its passionate appeal in western Europe 
in the twentieth century, since most Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Italians had been brought together in their own nations, it 
survived in eastern Europe. From Poland to Serbia it lived 
an active life and still fired the imaginations of poets, office- 
seeking politicians, and common folk During the war this 
doctrine of nationalism based on race, that is language, with 
very little attention to those more important modern components 
of true nationalism, economic interests and geographical 
contiguity, was infused with a new vigor Mr. Asquith’s talk 
of the rights of small nations and the notion of self-determina- 
tion by a group speaking the same language, which was soon 
developed in Allied countries as a check upon German plans 
of annexation, were followed by a campaign of propaganda 
in central Europe to stir the national sentiments there to a 
new life. Afraid of the possibilities of Mittel-Buropa, a great 
politiccy-eeonomic organization of Central Europe from Ger- 
many to Turkey, which German publicists preached before and 
during the war, British policy sought to destroy the possi- 
bility of such a combination through appealing to the old 
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national aspirations of the constituent peoples of Austria- 
Hungary Regardless oC their econoime advantages which re- 
sulted from something like free tiude and uni form goveriiinent 
over a very largo area, the CzecJis, the Slavs, the Poles, the 
Rumanians, and other eoiistitiient peojdes of Austria-Iluiigary 
res])ondod to the stimulus and set uj) independent .succession 
states, as m the case of C/eeho-Slovakia, or joined with their 
“kmsmi'u” across their horder.s, as in the ca.sc of the Rumanians, 
111 evi'ry ca.sc tliey immediately huilt high taritf walls around 
thi'iiuselves .igamst each other ’.s goods, against Austrian goods, 
and incidentally against British goods with disastrous conse- 
qiicnees Cor British trade and industry 

Unfortunately for the solidity of the British empire, the 
nationalist propaganda designed 1 ,o prevent German aggression, 
to dissolve Austria-Hungary, and to justify the end of Turkey 
also, spread far beyond tlie confines of the continent of Europe. 
It wa.s taken literallj’' hy various .subject peoples of the British 
empire, especially after President Wilson accepted the idea 
of .self-determination , and they used the arguments of the right 
of people of one race to he a nation with telling effect at home 
and he Coro the world, Among these snlijcct peoples four were 
particularly important, the Irish, the Egyptians, llic Indians, 
and the Houth African Hutch Their first notions of national 
independence antedated the war hy many years, but their na- 
tionalist causes were greatly strengthened by the encouragement 
given by Allied propagandists to .similar movements m Europe, 
and were now based upon an ideology taken right out of the 
lUoiiLhs of their Britisli masters. These four nationalist move- 
ments within the Britush empire reached their climax during the 
last years of the war and the first years of the peace, and resulted 
in far-reaching changes, 

Ireland 

In Ireland the nationalist movement extends beyond the limits 
of recent history, and the development of the Irish question 
down to the beginning of the war, when the Liberal Home Rule 
act was placed on the statute book, on condition that it remain 
in a state of .suspension for the duration of the war, has already 
been discussed. 

After the war started events in Ireland moved rapidly. Mr. 
Redmond at the head of the Nationalist parly and in control 
of the Nationalist volunteers returned to Ireland to recruit 
soldiers for the British arraie,s. In the course oP his speeches 
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he declared that Ireland must be defended m Prance and 
Belgium, but the Irish, already beginning to. be afraid that the 
enactment of the Home Rule act with the suspension of its 
application until the end of the war was only a blind, asked 
whether they had not been trained to fight for Home Rule, 
and, since they had not yet got it, had they not better stay in 
Ireland^ Moreover, Loid lutdiener made a great blunder 
111 not allowing local feeling in Ireland a chance in regimenta- 
tion On September 30, 1914, John MacNeill and six other 
leaders of the volunteers broke away from Redmond, followed 
by 10,000 men and 1400 rifles, but the majority of 160,000 
Nationalist volunteers stayed with Mr. Redmond 

In 1915 came the formation of the coalition government con- 
taining such men as Balfour and Carson, whose very names 
were synonymous with hate in Ireland, and tins was followed by 
the threat of the application of conscription to Ireland, since 
almost no recruits volunteered throughout Nationalist Ireland. 
The Nationalist volunteers gradually deserted Mr Redmond 
and joined the force which John MacNeill controlled, in which 
Padraic Pcarse, a young poet, had risen to importance This 
force was now known as the Irish volunteers, and its leaders, 
many of whom were now avowedly mombers of the Rinn h\un 
party, began to come to an understanding with liarJcin and 
Connolly, the Irish labor leaders who led the Irish Citizi'u Army. 
The labor element was very much alarmed over the tin cats oC 
the police and the British military authorities to seize their 
new.spaper, the Worhers’ Bepuhlio, and Liberty Hall, their 
headquarters, which they guarded night and day, and hence 
they were willing to merge with the other anti-British force in 
Duolin In the complete bankruptcy of the Irish Nationalist 
cause, the ideas which permeated the fusion were those of Sinn 
Fein 

IVith the union of the two armies the idea of establish- 
ing a Sinn Pein republic by force took form, Sinn Fcin hav- 
ing by now completely shed its earlier pacifism. The British 
authorities were alive to the situation and sought io provide a 
remedy by reviving the prosecutions for the use of Gaelic and 
by deporting or imprisoning all the Smn Pcin leaders. By 
April, 1916, 500 of the known Smn Pein leaders were in jail, 
and the government had plans for the arrest and deportation 
of all the rest. To prevent the extinction of thoir movement m 
so inglorious a way, the leaders still at largo resolved upon an 
armed revolution and joined an old Pciuaii survival of the 
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1860 ’s, the secret Irish Republican Brotherhood, perhaps to 
add to their cause old rebels ol an earlier age. Their determina- 
tion was made more resolute by the eagerness of Biitish officers 
in Dublin “to have a whack at the Sinn Peiners” and their open 
boasts that they would rather shoot the Smn Feiners than the 
Germans. 

The date of tlie rebellion was fixed by the circulation of 
stolen secret documents winch showed the plans of the British 
government, by llie failure of a German ship, the Aud, to 
land arms, and by the simultaneous order for the arrest of 
all Sinn Pein leaders on April 22. Not fully prepared, the 
Irish chiefs felt that they must strike at once or leave their 
movement leaderless and unarmed. In Easter week, 1916, be- 
ginning Monday, the world was startled by the news that the 
Smn Eciiicrs had proclaimed the Irish Republic in Dublin 
with Padraie Pearse as president, and had revolted against 
the British empire. Although only 3,000 men took part in the 
revolt, the majority having withdrawn at the last moment at 
the direction of John MacNeill who was convinced of the fool- 
hardiness of the appeal to arms, they held Dublin for nearly 
a week before they surrendered In a moment of more than 
usual inapiireheiisiveness, the authorities in London permitted 
Sir John Maxwell, who was in command of the British forces in 
Ireland, to execute Pearse and Connolly and thirteen other rebels 
immediately, and one other, named Roger Casement, later on 
charge of treason. The execution of Connolly particularly 
enraged the Irish folk, because, while so wounded that he could 
not stand, he was propped up in a chair before the firing squad. 
With all her other martyrs Ireland had no need of sixteen 
new political saints ; and this example of British vindictiveness, 
together with Sir John’s policy of frightfulness to get Sinn 
Fein arms, spread the Smn Fein cause like wildfire through the 
length and breadth of Ireland outside of Ulster 

To save the situation, the British government and John Red- 
mond called an Irish convention in which all Irishmen were to 
meet to arrange some kind of common agreement. Tins con- 
vention sat from May, 1917 to April, 1918, but, directly after 
it was concluded, any good which might have come out of it 
was undone by tlie appearance m Great Britain of a measure 
to extend conscription to Ireland. This ended Mr. Redmond’s 
influence entirely. The remaining Nationalists joined the Sinn 
Peiners. The British government yielded on the matter of con- 
scription and tried to appeal to Irish sense of British fair 
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play. Ireland was placarded with posters asking the Irish 
people whether they supposed that they would be treated worse 
than the Czeeho-Slovaks if the Allies won the war. As soon as 
the war was won and the Czeeho-SIovaks had attained their 
independence, the Smn Pein party acted on the implied promise 
of the placards They sot up an Irish government of their 
own, and, in the election of 1918, they entered candidates 
pledged not to go to Westminster, but to form a Parliament in 
Ireland. They captured 71 per cent of the Irish seats, estab- 
lished an Irish legislature, set up Irish courts, and proceeded 
to treat the British government in Ireland as though it did not 
exist. In later elections they captured the overwhelming pro- 
portion of the local government boards in the counties and 
rural districts and the municipal governments also. 

Although the British remained in Dublin, the really effective 
government in Ireland was the Sinn Pein establishment The 
Irish Parliament never met twice in the same place, and a 
large proportion of the so-called members were in English 
prisons, but it met, and its laws were obeyed The Irish courts 
were always on the go before the British police, but they 
rendered justice and their decrees were enforced As Iho 
mouths after the armistice went on, marked by the growing 
perfection of the Sinn Pein system, which even had a presi- 
dent, Mr Eamonu de Valera, who came and went to America 
at his pleasure to raise loans for the new Irish republic, an 
enormous number of British soldiers was poured into Ireland 
to cope with this new form of insurrectionary movement. By 
May of 1920 there were 80,000 troops in Ireland ; and, in retalia- 
tion for the atrocities committed against the British soldiers and 
police by Irish bands, the British forces carried on a punitive 
warfare against the Irish, which took the form of the burning 
of creameries, the shooting of cows, and the execution of many 
innocent Irislimen. The British government also proposed a 
new Home Rule bill, providing for separate home rule govern- 
ments in the six Protestant counties of Ulster and in Dublin; 
and, although Northern Ireland accepted this measure, wliich 
was passed into law in 1921, and is governed under its pro- 
visions, southern Ireland pretended that the government was 
much more eager to repeal the law of 1914 than to pass a new 
law and scorned the whole matter. 

As the disorders grew in seriousness, and the reprisals be- 
came more drastic, the British government was subjected to 
bitter criticism at home from the Labor party and from Lord 
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Robert, Cecil At the same time the Irish made a contmiiation 
oJ' British government in Ireland almost impossible by burning 
down a magniliccmt, public building m Dublin, known as the 
Ii’our Courts, together with all the detailed income tax records 
and other official doeiiments necessary to a modern government 
which were deposited there Deprived of these records, the 
British government practically ceased to function in Ireland, 
and very soon Mr Lloyd Geoige, the British Prime Munster, 
began making gestures of peace On June 22, 1921, m the 
speech at the opening of the Ulster Parliament, the King re- 
ferred to his desire to see the end of civil war in Ireland Two 
days later Lloyd George inviled De Valera to come to London 
to discuss a settlement, and tlie first conference was held on 
July 14. After moutlis of negotiations, m December, 1921, a 
treaty was negotiated hetween Sinn Eem and the British gov- 
ernment by which Ireland sub.ieet to Sinn Eein was recognized 
as a Free State in the British empire, subject to the British 
king, witli the same status as tlie Dominion of Canada with cer- 
tain excejitioiis made nec(!ssary liy considerations of imperial 
defense. Northern Ireland might ,iom the Free State if she so 
desired, if not, the boundary hetw'cen Northern Ireland and the 
Free Stale was to be determined later, as was done in 1925 
De Valera objected from tlie start to the retention of the 
British king and demanded indepondcnee. The utmost that he 
would concede was a ceriain amount of cooperation with Great 
Britain m regard to foreign affairs, war, and peace In las 
view Ireland might become an “external associate” of the 
British Commonwealth With the negotiation of the treaty by 
the Dail and the formal creation of the Free State government 
over hiR head, he led part of the Sinn Fein army into rebellion. 
For many months a three-cornered fight m Ireland continued, 
the Free State against Ulster to force Ulster to join the Free 
State, and Do Valera at the head of the Irish Republicans 
against holh. During the course of the struggle nearly all the 
Irish loadc'i'H of the Sinn Fein period were either killed or 
executed. Mr. Arthur Griffith, the first president of the Irish 
Free Slate (as the president of the executive council of minis- 
ters or the Prime Minister is known in Ireland), died ol; 
influenza resulting in all probability from a dose of poison 
Micliael Collins, the military leader who organized the Sinn 
Fein army to resist the British from 1919 to 1921, was killed 
from ambush ; Erskiiic Childers, credited with being the real 
direeling geiiins of Sinn Fein, who joined the Republican cause 
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Avilh De Valera, was executed, togetlicr •with eighty other out- 
standing figures on the Republican side 

The Free Stale govenuneut was consequently a governraciil 
of in expel K'liced iiuoi with only a few older men in it,, such as 
John MaeNeill and William Oosgrawe, but it showed suipiisuig 
ability in in.nutaiuing itself Tt also took in hand the rexival of 
Irish ee-oiioiiiie, life, and to that end introduced the cultivat.ioii 
of sugar heels, set higher standards for cattle and other farm 
produce, and omliarked upon an immense hydro-electric con- 
struction on the river Shannon at the cost of £5,000,000. In the 
elections of 1932 De Valera’s party obtained a majority of 
members in the Irifsh legislature, the Dail, and De Valera suc- 
ceeded Cosgrave as the president of the Council of the Irish 
Free State. 

Do Valera had altered no whit in his fundamental objectives 
of sixteen years before when he fought m the Easter rebellion 
against British rule. He began Ins admmi,stration by refusing 
to forward to the British Exchequer the land purchase annu- 
ities due under the Irish laud purchase acts for the interest on 
the bonds covering money borrowed by the Irish peasants to 
enable iliom to buy tlioir farm.s. The bonds were held pri- 
vately; but since the iut,eresl was guaranteed by the British 
Exeliequer, the Irish repudiation involved a direct charge on 
the British government, The .sum involved was considerable, 
araounl,ing to about three million pounds a year Half of the 
annuities duo by the Irish landowners were collected by the 
Free St, ate government for the benefit of the Irish Exchequer. 

The British retaliated bs^ putting penal tariff duties on Irish 
products such as bacon, potatoes, and cattle. To enable the 
Irish farmers to meet these duties De Valera had to arrange 
to pay as much as the annuities amounted to in bounties to the 
Irish farmers. Nevertheless, the Irish have continued to refuse 
payment on the general ground that they were under no moral 
oliiigation to pay for the land which was originally theirs any- 
way. 

In tlie next year De Valera abolished the oath of allegianee to 
tile, British croivn taken by members of the Irish Dail The 
office of governor general or viceroy ivas reduced to a place of 
no importance and, until De Valera got around to abolishing it, 
it was filled by an Irishman, nominated by De Valeri. The 
new viceroy, Donal Buckley, an ardent Free Stater, refused to 
visii, 1he king to kiss his hand as a mark of his acceptaneo of 
office; he roturmid eighty per cent of his salary of £10,000 a 
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year to the Irish treasury, and would not live in the vieoroyal 
lodge in Phoenix Park. This wa.s converted into a museum as 
an indieatioii that it would never be needed again. 

Ill Novemhci', 1933, judicial appeal Irom decisions of the 
Irish courts to the Rriti.sli Privy Council was abolished. In the 
next year De Valera determined to abolish the Irish Seiiale, 
since his party, the Fianna Pail, could not break Cosgravo’s 
majority there. Eighteen months later, in 1936, the Senate was 
abolished 

The constitutional crisis attending the abdication of Edward 
VIII in December, 1936, was De Valera’s opportunity to carry 
through measures for making Ireland still more independent 
De Valera had always recognized that Great r>ritaiii would 
never tolerate an independent Ireland that might become an 
enemy base His plan in 1921 wa,s that Ireland should become 
an independent and sovereign state but that it should agree to 
become an “external associate’’ of the British Commonwealth 
By this he meant that Ireland should be free, but that Ireland 
should never make any arrangements with any power wlueli 
might be injurious to Great Britain in a military sense and 
that Ireland was to be associated with Great Britain in matters 
of common concern, such as peace and war and political trealu's 
His willingness to go this far in limiting Ireland’s absohde 
and unqualified independence had cost him the support of the 
most radical elements of the Irish Reinibhcan Army, and he i\as 
eventually forced to outlaw the very organization with which he 
himself had worked for so many j’-cars 

In November, 1936, De Valera was considering a new consti- 
tution He again made it clear that Ireland must have complete 
independence but that he had no intention of changing existing 
arrangements by which Ireland made use of the same luaehinery 
as Canada and the other dominions in foreign affairs. Under 
ordinary circumstances his plans to secure greater independence 
might have been opposed in England, Edward’s abdication was 
an ill wind that blew him much good On December 10, 1936, 
the day on which Edward abdicated, De Valera called a meeting 
of the Dail for the next day. 

When the Dail assembled he presented two hills. The first 
removed all reference to the king and the governor general from 
the constitution, abolished the clauses relating to the governor 
general’s appointment and remuneration, and provided that bilks 
in the future wore to be signed by the •chairman of the Dail, 
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■vvlio slioiikl also siimmon and dissolve tlie legislature on the 
advice of the executive council 

The second measure provided that all consular and diplomatic 
age'll Is were to bo appointed and all treaties conelndod by the 
aulhority of the executive' council. The act continued, that, as 
long’ as the Irish Free State was associated with tho otlior na- 
tions of the Coninionwealtli, and so long as the Icing' recognized 
by these nations as tho symbol of tlieir cooperation contiiinod 
t,o acti on bell all' of ('acli of thoiii for the purposes of appointing 
diplomatic and consular representatives and of concluding in- 
ternational agreements, “tlie King so recognized may and is 
hereby authorized to act on behalf of the Irish Free State for 
the like purposes as and when advised by the Executive Council 
to do so.” TJie lull ratified the abdication of Edwaid VIII, 
and recognized George VI as liis successor for the purposes of 
‘‘external association ” The effect of these constitutional 
changes was to end all authority of the king in internal affairs 
and to base action of King George VI in any matter eoneerned 
witli Ireland’s external relations upon statutory authority con- 
ferred by the Bail rather than upon liis ancient prerogative 
Ireland became a republic with some imperial survivals in 
external relations. 

In tho early summer of 1937 De Valera submitted to the Irish 
people a new constitution giving form to the points outlined 
above. Its accept, anoe by a popidar refereiidnm followed. It 
provided for an elected president as the executive and adopted 
the name of Biro in place of that of the Irish Free State 
Among political problems there now remains the reunion of 
Northern Ireland with the rest of the island. 

De Valera has thus shown himself a master of statecraft. 
But he lias done more. He has attempted to bring about a more 
completely employed, a belter fed Irish people with higher 
.standards of living for the masses than they have ever had 
To achieve this end he had to recognize that Ireland could no 
longer afford to buy her supplies in the cheapest market, when 
there were in Ireland thousands wanting employment who might 
turn out the needed articles at only slightly higher prices for 
only slightly poorer goods Lmssez-fmre was given up, and in 
its place De Valera lias tried to institute certain kinds of social 
planning. He lia.s embarked upon a very bold and extensive 
liousing program, perha])S as badly needed in Ireland as m any 
count, ry in t,he world. He has stimulated industrial development, 
througii tariff restrictions and credit J’acilities Among the in- 
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clustrial enterprises fostered by tlie Do Valera govermuent are 
an oil refinery, a plant for alcohol production from 
and a state controlled company for internal air services 'To 
free Ireland as far as possible from dependonec on coal, addi- 
tional hydro-electric enterjirises have been encouraged, especially 
an undertaking on the part of the corporation of Dulilin to 
harness the Liffey River The use of turf as fuel lias been 
made compulsory in certain areas. It has been estimated tlnit 
the tariff encouragement to Irish iiulustry lias resulted in addi- 
tional employment for 15,300 people To Irisli agriculture sub- 
sidies of £2,600,000 a year have been paid to increase tillage. 
It has been e.stiinated that as a result oJ’ the encouragement of 
Irish wheat growing and of sugar beet production there has 
been a change-over of ten per cent from importation to home 
production Favorable tariff arrangements have been earned 
through with Belgium, Germany, and Spam with a view to 
increasing Jrisli export trade On the other baud, the tariff 
war with England growing out of the refusal to pay the land 
purchase auiiiuties has not been adjusted, allliougli a reciprocal 
Coal-Cattle pact (1935) has relieved tlie situation somewhat. It 
has been estimated that between 3932 and 1936 tlio British penal 
tariff has cost the Iri.sh rariiiei’s £17,176,000, or 0130,000 more 
than the sum withheld in land purchase aiuiiuties Aloreover, 
wages in Ireland contmue low, prices, as evciy where else, are, 
rising, and population is not only not iiiercasing but, since 1926 
has declined by about 6000 to 2,965,854 persons. There has 
been considerable emigration to England, and witbui the coun- 
try itself a rush from the farms to the cilies. Dublin alone 
increased in population by 82,000 persons between 3926 and 
1936. By this shift the problems of city life, already acute m 
Ireland, were rendered more difficult. 

India 

India properly speaking is not a nation by any o f the applied 
tests, having divergent economic interests in different regions, 
different races, religions, and langaiages On the other hand, 
there has developed through India a common hatred and stmse 
of antagonism to English government and Ave.slern civilization, 
which have m some measure .supplied a eommon bond to the 
scores of different races in India This feeling first devolo]«;d 
among the high caste Hindus of Bengal aJid was in Tmi't Ihe 
outcome of a mistaken educational policy of the middle of 
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Lho iiiiielcMith ceutiiry At that time the Indian goverinneut 
iuirotliicecl miivcmly education into fudia on the Engimh model, 
which liinu'd out Indian gentlemen or Babiih nith much the 
same training for public life and outlook on life as public 
school and university trained Englishmen, holding’ that their 
earei'i’S wi're in governinent offices and jobs Yet they were not 
admiLled to government positions, except in minor capacities. 
Out of 2-l()() officers in tlie Indian government carrying more 
than ,6800 a year salary only 70 were held by native Indians 
Having no onllel for their talents in government service, they 
began to dream in terms of a native Indian nation, with Indian 
art, music, and literature In 1885 they formed an Indian 
National Cong'rcs.s, wliieb has met every year since to spread 
thoir ideas Ironically enough, as the delegate, s assembled, they 
found that the only language in wliieli they could understand 
each other to denounce Greal Britain was English, but they 
were not Imnioiists and eared little They denounced English 
rule in terms of the “Drain,” the drawing of treasure from 
India to pay iiitcrosl on Britisli mvestmeuts, and of the ex- 
change rale, wliicli they hold Great Britain manipulated against 
them for her own interests, but they made no rmilly extensive 
ap])eal unlil Bord Oiirzoii came to India a.s viceroy and pro- 
claimed the partition of the province of Bengal into two sepa- 
rate districts in 1905. This tonehed the patriotism of Bengal 
and led to a more general acceptance of the Indian nai-ionalist 
movement throughout that vast province The movement now 
expressed itself m widespread assassinations of British officials, 
and ill dacoilics or organized lootings, and to quiet things Lord 
Morley, the secretary of state for India, widely trusted for his 
positivist views, and Lord Minto, a new viceroy in India, pre- 
pared a new constitution under the name of the Morley-Minto 
reforms of 1909 This set of regulations provided for two native 
Indian nienibers of the seeretaiy of slate’s coiiucil in England, 
and one native member of the viceroy’s cotincil in India, with a 
larger proportion of native Indian members in the central and 
provincial legislative councils in India It was always possible, 
iiowfivor, for the viceroy to secure the acceptance of any measure 
by the conned and the legislature, because a majority of members 
were “official” members, that is, officials lu the government 
appointed by the viceroy. 

A soeond root of the nationali.st movement in India was the 
rena.seent Mohaniincdan church. For coiitnries the Moham- 
medans and Hindus had lived iii antagonism in India, but as 
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the lAventietli cenhiry went on, the Mohammedans and Hindus 
came closer together, particularly when the Bidisli supported 
Prench aggression in Morocco, sanctioned the Italian coiirjuest 
in Tripoli, joined in the partition of Persia, and were parties 
to the pressure on Turkey These were all Mohainniedan coun- 
tries, and Indian Mohammedans began to resent tlie suceessive 
subjection of their coreligionists tliroughont Africa, Europe, 
and Asia. They disliked wc.slerii Chrisliaii civiliaation equally 
with the Hindus, and, in 1916, the Mohainniedan asseiuhly, the 
Moslem League, joined the National Congroas to demand home 
lule for India That there was point in spceifie grievances, sncIi 
as, for instance, the Indian protest against disciiinmalion 
against Indian.^ in other British colonies which were refusing 
lo permit Indian immigration, is proved by the fact that Lord 
Hardinge, the viceroy from 1910-1916, himself protested on this 
particular point, and that India was ready for greater freedom 
is likewise proved by Lord Hardinge ’s advocacy of fiirtlier 
changes But in 1916 the government was al'raid of agita- 
tion and clapped the leadens into prison Yet il felt that some- 
thing must be conceded, in view of tlie inaginlicoiit war gift 
of £100,000,000 fiom the Indian governnient to the British 
nation, and in consideration of tlie million and more Indian 
soldiers and hearers who fought in the war In consec|uencc, 
on August 20, 1917, Lord Curzon, rcprescnhng the War 
Cabinet, announced through the Indian secretary, Montagu, 
“tlie gradual development of seir-govorniiig insti till ions with 
a view to the progxessive realization of rcsponsiblo govern- 
ment in Biitisli India as an integral part of the empire,” but 
that "the time and manner of each advance can be determined 
only by Parliament ” In spite of this promise, disaffection 
was more extensive than ever in 1918 and, most portentous of 
all, this spread to the Punjab, hitherto the most loyal of all 
the Indian provinces 

During the war the British officer in control of the Punjab, 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, had been too zealous in getting subscrip- 
tions to war loans and too eager to get recruits for the Indian 
army. Moreover, a number of new government irrigation canals 
had been completed, and the fanners were eoinpolled to use 
them,^even though they preferred tlieir own wt'lJ.s, and, natu- 
rally, they complained of the high water rcnt.s. The re, suit was 
that by early 1919 the Punjab was as rcsilcss as Bengal ; and 
to suppress outbreaks a series of acts, called the, Eowlatt acts, 
ending public mcelings, muzzling the pres.s, and endowing tlie 
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government witli arbitiary powers, Avas passed tlirongli the 
Incluiu le^'isl alive eonneil in defiance of all Tiidian membeis 
In i\lay a senes of disorders took place in the city of j\mntsai', 
the religions capital of the Sikhs, one of the religions groups 
of the Punjab Several banks were looted, and their niaiiagCTs 
killed, some important buildings Averc burned, and a medical 
missionary. Dr Shoi'Avood, Avas beaten nearly io death The 
deputj^ commissioner in cliarge of Amritsar called in General 
Dyer, the military commander of the district, who adopted 
very severe and unfortunale methods of punishment 

Agi1.ation against the RoAA’latt acts and protests against Gen- 
eral Dyer became universal They took the form of passive 
I’esistaneo or Batyagraha, Avhieh Avas led by the Mahatma Gandhi, 
one of the most remarkable figures of the twentieth century 
The National Congress Avas dne to meet at Amritsar on De- 
cember 27, 11)19 The British government Avas frankly Avorried 
over the situation The King released many political suspects 
during tlie Congress and suspended some of the provisions 
of the Press Lsav, and the ministry drcAv up in legislative form 
the reforms which had been promised in 1917, so as to meet 
the Indian National Congress AAuth a liberal program. Tlie 
Government of India act or the Moutagu-Chelmsfoid reforms, 
as tlie measure is called, provided a ncAV syslem of government 
for India. In every province a “dyarchy” Avas set up, witli 
“rosoiwed” and “transferred” subjects The reserved sub- 
,]cela wore under the control of the British governor and liis 
council of four, of whom two Avere Indians nominated by the 
governor, and the transferred subjects Avere handed over to a 
ministry responsible to a legislature, of Avhom not more tlian 20 
per cent might be appointed by the governor and not less than 
70 per cent elected on a rather narrow franchise The trans- 
ferred subjects were education and sanitation, hut the land 
revenue Avas a reserved subject The governor decided on the 
allocation of funds to different depai'tments In the central 
government the viceroy was to be assisted by two Chambei-s 
oJ‘ the Council of State so composed that the governor could 
ahvays control them, and by a legislative assembly of 140 
members, 100 of whom Avere to be elected and 40 appointed 
The viceroy might override the assembly and pass any law he 
saw fit In mailers of the budget, tlie viceroy and assembly 
Avm'o recommended to agree, and the seeretaiy of state at home 
Avas not to set aside their vicavs. After- 10 years a commission 
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was to report on the working ol the system and to make recom- 
mendations for further extensions. 

The Congress and the Moslem League pronounced tlie re- 
forms inadequate, hut agreed to accept them on trial, Init 
before they were put into operation in 1920 new dissalisraction 
spread through the comitiy The hloliammedans 'were out- 
raged by the treaty of Se-vi-es, which the Allies imposed on 
Turkey ; and the Hindus openly expressed their sympathy witli 
them over British treatment of tlie Klialif, the liead of tin' 
Mohammedan elrareh, wdio happened to be Sultan of Turkey 
Then came the Hunter report on the sub,]ect of General Dyer 
in the Punjab, which dropped him, but did not condemn Iii.s 
policy sufficiently to please Indians Almost as bad were the 
debates on the subject in the British Paiiiaiiient, which wci e m 
agreement with the language of the report Shortly afterward 
another report was published by a commission, presided over 
by Lord Esher, on the subject of the Indian army While it 
favored reforms in the iiitere.sts of tlie Indians, it also recom- 
mended that in the future the Indian aimy should be removed 
from the control of the constitutional authorities in India and 
transf erred to the Brilnsh general staff 

The feeling of dissatisfaction against British rule now crys- 
tallized in a movement of non-eobperation led by Gandhi, the 
“Messiah of India ” Desirous of ending British rule in India, 
he realized that it could not he done by violenci'. H, however, 
every Indian refused to cooperate in any way with Uio British 
authorities, British rule would he impossible almost ovcrniglil 
But he saw tliat non-cooperation willi British authorities could 
never be practicable as long as Indians used the apparatus of 
western civilization, such as telegraphs, railroads, electricity. 
Indians had no technical knowledge to run their railroads, 
electric light plants, telephone .systems, and tts long as these 
continued in India the British engineer and with him British 
control would contnrae. He urged a solution Uivongh the 
abandonment of these things; “western civilization lias cor- 
rupted you, cast it out,” Avas his plea. To be eonipletely iiule- 
peiident, moreover, they must re-create their oivn prnnilive in- 
dustries, especially spinning and iveaviiig cotton, and they must 
cease to import British cotton cloth. This part of liis program 
put him in closest kinship with the iieo-inercantilist nationalist.s 
of Europe and w'as especially dangerous for Brill, sh industry. 

The non-cooperative movement spread liiu' wihUire; its c'X- 
ponents threatened to hamstring the now goveruniontal system 
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tlirongli boycotting tlie eonncils and assemblies, so that there 
would be no candidates and no voters In spite of them the 
new sj'slem was set going, cnougli candidates appearing to 
establish the now institutions Non-cooperation inevitably led 
1o violence, and in 1922 the government tried to end it by 
putting Oaiidhi into prison, whence he ivas released in 1924 
by Mr Ramsay MacDonald during bis promiersliip. Realizing 
the failure of the policy of iion-eooperation, a new group of 
Indian leaders led by Mr C R Das, formed the Rwara,i party, 
nominally with the consent of Gandhi Its aim was the same as 
that of Mr. Gandhi, to drive the British out of India, but its 
method was to capture the political maehineiy set up by the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and wreck the constitution from 
within After eonsiderahle success on the part of the Swarajists 
in 1923-1924, Mr Gandhi formally accepted their methods as 
more certain of results, and non-cooperation was abandoned, 
except in the matter of refusing to wear foreign cloth. 

The Montagu-Clielinsford constitution of 1919 was due for 
revision at the end of ten years. Accordingly, in 1927, a British 
parliamem ary commission made two tours of India to study 
and report on the situation The native Indians ignored the 
commission. Gandhi revived the boycott of British goods and 
forged a new weapon, that of eivil disobedience, to force the 
hand of the Bnlisli government In Octobei’, 1929, the Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, declared that “the natural is.sue of India’s con- 
stitutional progress ... is the attainment of dominion status.” 
Had this statement been unequivocally endorsed in England, 
it is probable that Gandhi and the other nationalist leaders 
would have worked with the British government to bring about 
this result lu default of British aeceplanee of Lord Irwin’s 
view, the Indian National Congress passed a resolution of 
fiidian independence. Civil disobedience and the boycott of 
British goods became widespread. In November, 1930, a Round 
Tai)le ConJ'erenec was convened in London to discuss India’s 
future. Since Gandhi was absent and the National Congress 
was unrepresented, the conference was an empty phrase. It 
revealed, however, that even the parties represented were agreed 
m demanding dominion status The Indian princes, moreover, 
thwarted (he Congress plan for a unified and centralized India 
by making the suggestion that they, as rulers of independent 
native states, would participate in an All-India federation 

It was obvious, after tlio first Round Table Conference, that 
such mc! 0 tiug,y were useless unless Gandhi and his friends of 
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the National Congress -vvere in attenclanee. Lord Irwin came to 
a preliminary understanding with Gandhi coiieerning the grant 
of progressive self-government to India and arranged a triieo 
in the matter of civil disobedience Gandhi then agreed to 
attend a second Round Table Conference in London in the fall 
of 1931. Glad in Ins loin cloth, accompanied by his spinning 
wheel and his vacuum bottle of goat’s milk, Gandhi made a 
picturesque figure in London in the drab days of the autumn 
of 1931. Well acquainted with London from his English uni- 
versity days, he was an immense social success But lie found 
great difficulties at the conference. He came as the plenipo- 
tentiary and sole delegate of the India National Congress He 
was surprised to find the representatives of eighty million 
Indian Mohammedans inclined to heap up difficulties about the 
rights of minorities. At the same time the upheaval in British 
politics reacted seriously upon the conference. Wedgwood 
Benn, tlie Labor Secretary of State for India, had been replaced 
by the rather unsympathetic Conservative, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
while Sir John Simon, ehanman of the parliamentary commis- 
sion of 1927, became Secretary of Slate for foreign afl'aiis in 
the National Government The Conservatives in llie National 
Government were obviously not willing to go ahead with the 
bestowal of progressive sclf-governmen1,, and tlie coufei'onco was 
allowed to become entangled in the meshes of the question of 
guarantees for the rights of the Moslem, Sikh, and other nuiiori- 
ties under Hindu rule The conference ended ou December 1, 
1931. Mr. MacDonald affirmed that the British goveriimeiit 
still desired to establish an All-Iiidia federation and promised 
a special committee to work out the details of a federal consti- 
tution He also engaged the British government to the organ- 
ization of a great Moslem area as the Northwest Frontier Prov- 
ince, and to the creation of Sind as a separate jirovince, to 
appease the minorities. The fundamental question of whether 
the new constitution should give self-government or would leave 
in British hands vast reserved powers in connection with 
finance, the army, and foreign relations remained unanswered 
After three years of hard work a new Government of India act 
was passed through the British Parliament m 193b U provided 
first that in each province a popularly elected legislature con- 
sisting of an assembly, or an assembly and a council, should 
he chosen on a lather broad franchise. In tlie first provincial 
elections in 1937 it is estimated that 30,000,000 voters, of whom 
one-sixth wore women, went to the ballot box. From those 
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elected legislatures tlie governors were to choose ministries to 
carry on the provincial governments But the erection of fiscal 
and commercial safeguards in the new constitution left the final 
authority in the hands of the governor, where it had previously 
been vested. 

After the provincial ministries are set up, the act provides 
that part two of the new constitution sliall be taken in hand 
This makes possible the creation of a federation in India consist- 
ing of the native states and of the provinces directly under 
Brilish control. The development of problems in which all 
Indian slates and provinces are interested seems to make the 
acceptance of federation imperative. Among other things the 
now Indian high protective tariff can scarcely be administered 
properly unless a single authority exists for the whole land. 

Meanwhile great changes had taken place in Indian political 
life In 1934 the Mahatma Gandhi withdrew from formal asso- 
ciation with the Indian National Congress. His place was taken 
by a man in his forties, the Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Nehru 
IS an avowed Socialist, who works for the establishment of a 
socialist state in India, independent of the Biitish Empire. 
His real faith is in an earnest aristocracy of intelligence, who 
will design broad measures for the well-being of the masses. 
Under his leadcr.sliip the Indian National Congress party de- 
nounced the new constitulion, but planned to run candidates for 
(he newf h'gislalures with the avowed purpose of wrecking the 
loforms and making federation uiworkable. At the same time 
it IS believed that in the provinces where the Congress party 
obtains majorities, they will form ministries and carry on gov- 
ernment. 

In the census of 1931 India was found to have 353,000,000 
inhabitants. India thus has the largest population of all coun- 
tries in the world. This number represents an increase of 
31,000,000 persons since 1921. If this present rate of increase 
is maintained, in 1941 India will have 400,000,000 inhabitants. 
These figures have already suggested that there are being cre- 
ated problems of far deeper significance than whether India 
shall govern herself or not, whether she shall remain part of the 
British Empire or become independent. Since there is no like- 
lihood that there will be any slowing up of the rate of growth, 
it is obvious that unless there is to be a fall in the standards of 
living, the amount of food raised in the country must be in- 
creased nuitorially. A great deal of work in agricultural re- 
scandi is being done by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
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Eeseardi (established in 1929) Better varieties of crops have 
been introduced and better strains of stock have been imported 
A great impetus to this work has been given by the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, who has personally interested himself in agri- 
cultural improvements and set an example by prosenting blooded 
stud bulls to Delhi. Better water, bettor clothing, and more 
food and shoes for the average villager, who forms the bulk oi' 
the three hundred and fifty-three million Indians, are much 
more vital problems than India’s political status. 

Egypt 

Egypt, it will be recalled, was placed under the control oJ' a 
commission of French and British bankers in 1879, and three 
years later, after a nationalist revolt led by Arabi Pasha, it 
came into British occupation. Though nominally subject to the 
Sultan of Turkey as it had been for centuries past, Egypt in 
reality became part of the British empire British control was 
accepted by the French in 1904 in the Entente Coi diale and 
given more proper legal form in 1914 when the anomalous legal 
situation Avas ended by declaring Egypt indejicndcnt of Turki'y 
and under British protection. The nationalist luovcinont led by 
Arabi Pasha had, however, never been Ihorougldy stamped out. 
In the years before tlie war its chief supporfins u'erc tlic Turk- 
ish-Egyptian pashas, the old official el ass of Turkish origin, who 
wanted to oust tlie British so that tlieir own reign of briganditge 
and corruption might be reslored They iverc joined by an ever 
growing intelligentsia from among the Bgyjitian middle classes 
With the merease of wealth and leisure, in large paid, made 
possible by good gwernment iiiidi'r Lord Cromer, tlie Britisli 
adviser for a quarter of a century after the occupation, there 
w'as a remaikable progress in education, not in loehnical 
sciences, but m the Mohammedan cultural studies taught in the 
universities like that of El Azhar in Cairo, Avliich liad 405 pro- 
fessors and 9749 students. Among these intellectuals there was- 
a remarkable independence of spirit, wliieb was fostered by the 
renascent Mohammedan movement already noticed in connection 
Avith India, There was also a desire for a ehanco to advance 
themselves in government ofQces fhe expense of the lower 
classed. 

During the Avar ncAV elements were added to the discontented 
groups. Egypt is preeminently a cotton growing' country. The 
war time demand for cotton sent prices up from a normal £2 to 
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£4 a Inindroclweiglit i.o C2() to £30 a Imiidredweight and raised 
the price of laud to £500 an acre Tlic landlords and the free- 
holders -wevG vi'ry prospi'ron.s On the other hand, the tenant 
rariiiers, who I'oriu (he larger number of the occupiers, merely 
paid liigher rents and, owing to the higher prices of the wmi- 
period, 'vvere worse off Ilian before There were the greatest 
contrasts between wealth and poverty and widespread demands 
on the part of the poor for the ending of gross inequality, for 
a revision of the land laws, for public health regulations, for 
eleiuenlary educalion, and iniinieipal government While it 
was perfeclly clear to an outsider that none of these things 
made the slightest ajipeal to the landowning pashas, who would 
control any nationalist government in Egypt, and that the 
money necessary for some of these things could only be raised 
tliroiigh tax reform, which ivas impossible as long as certain 
treaty restrictions on Egyptian sovereignty, called capitulations, 
were in force, nevertheless all the discontent focused itself in a 
cry of Egypt for the Egyptians and a demand for the ending 
of the British Proteetorat-e The Allied treatment of Turkey 
and the movement tor Arab independence on the other side of 
the Ri'd Sea, which resulted in the estahlishnient of an nido- 
pendeiit kingdom of Hedja?; during the war, had leaetions m 
Egypt, and on November 13, 1918, Raad Zaghloul Pasha, leader 
of the Nationalists, proclaimed Egyptian independence 

The year 1919 was marked by serious outbreaks against the 
British authorities, the arrest of Eaghloul, the use of mnehine 
guns to quell riots, the dispatch of Field Marshal Alloiihy to 
quiet the people, and the a]ipointmeiit of a commission headed 
by Lord Milner to investigate the situation Lord Milner, im- 
perialist though ho was, reeommonded that Egypt be granted 
independence Although his report was shelved, in 1922 a treaty 
was made belween Great Britain and the Egyptian government 
in whieh Egyptian independence was acknowledged, subject, 
however, to Brilish control of the Riiez Canal, and the presence 
of a British army in Egypt to safeguard imperial communica- 
tions The Bxitish government also declared that it intended 
to retain ils rights in the Sudan, which, though once Egyptian 
territory, had been lost by Egypt in the revolt of the Mahdi in 
1885 and admiiiisLerod, since its reconquest by an Anglo-Bgyp- 
lian force lu 1898, as punt territory The Nile, upon which the 
life of Egypt depends, flows for hundreds of miles through the 
Sudan, and the divergence of its water for irrigation m the 
Sudan imgiii seriously affect Egyptian agriculture. The forma- 
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tioii of a BntiHb. company to grow cotton in the Sudan on a vast 
scale seemed to the Bgyiotians to give point to their fears and 
they have dcinauded the control of the Sudan as essential to 
their national life They have likewise resented the presence 
of a British army in their country, holding that then* iiidc- 
pendeiiec is a sham as long as it remains 

It must be admitted that the retention of the Sudan by Great 
Britain and the maintenance of a British army in Bgyjit to 
guard the canal are genuine limitations upon Egyptian inde* 
peiidenee, and establish real British control over Egypt. The 
fact seems to be that in addition to guarding tlie canal, the 
British government is determined not to surrender completely 
the control of a country where hundreds of millions of pounds 
of British capital have been inve.sted in the past half-century 
It IS clearly recognized evei*ywhere that Egyptian prosperity, 
npoii winch the safety of British investments rests, is bound up 
with agriculture, and agriculture- in Egypt is a problem of 
engineering The native Egyptians did not show themselves 
very much interested in engineering in the niiioteeiith century, 
when they allowed so costly a work as tlie barrage on the Nile 
north of Cairo, built by the Preiich, to go to rniii within twenty 
years after it was built The British have built vastly nioie 
important works ni the dams and bari'iiges at Assuan, Assiiit, 
and Esneli, wliicli can be mamtained only by eoiistant technical 
supervision While there were tJiousaiuls of studeiit-s m the 
universities iii Egypt taking cultural studios, only 2511 students 
were taking engineering courses. Consequently the tecliiiioal 
experts to supervise Egypt’s engineering works and to ex- 
tend them must come in considerable moasme from Europe, 
and cannot at present be provided by Egyi>t To make sure 
that Europeans and especially Engli.sbmoii are employed, so that 
the British investments will not be lost through lack of care, but 
also Avitli a thought of protecting the Egyptian people tliem- 
selves from tlieir own lack of interest and skill, it has seemed 
desirable that British influence in Egypt should not be entirely 
ended. 

The presence of British troops in Egypt led to constant anti- 
British agitation, hut the Italian threat to Egypt and the Sudan 
which seemed to grow out of Italy’s Abyssinian adventure 
changed the Egyptian attitude somewhat. It urns possible in 
August, 193G, to negotiate a new treaty between Groat Britain 
and Egypt, Under its terms the British army in Cairo, whose 
presence had been a constant irritation to Llie RgyplLins, was to 
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bo wHIidrinvn and stationed in the eanal zone, wliere it could 
cany out more properly its work of guarding imperial com- 
muiiicatioiiH. A now Egyptian army, trained by a Bntisli mili- 
tary mission and provided with adequate liansport, is to take 
over the ivork of the defense of the frontiers, assisted by a 
powerful British air force Tlie Sudan is to remain a con- 
donumuiu of Egypt and Great Bntam. Arrangements have 
been made to deal with the abolition of the capitulations, which 
have involved special taxation right for foreigners and the 
special rights of foreigners to be tried in their own consular 
courts. A pledge is given, moreover, that in twenty years the 
question of the ability of the Egyptians to guard the canal and 
to defend their country will be submitted to tlie League of 
Nations, whose decision the British will accept Meanwhile 
Egypt, as the friendly ally of Great Britain, will place all its 
resources at the disposal of Great Britain in the event of a war 
in which Great Britain may be involved 

South Apbica 

The situation in South Africa grows directly out of the Boer 
war and the suppression of the independence of the Boer Re- 
publics which followed. While many of tlie most alert Boers 
accepted the new situation and proceeded to use the Union of 
South Africa, which was created in 1910, to extend their own 
influence over the whole of South Africa within the British 
empire instead of limiting it to Transvaal or Orange River, 
others refused to accept the settlement as final. Thus after the 
act of Union General Louis Botha and General Jan Smuts, who 
fought oil the Boer side during the war, organized the South 
African party, a Boer party extending all over South Africa, 
and through this party they secured control of the government 
of the Union in opposition to the English or Unionist party. 
On the other hand. General Be Wet never accepted tlie loss of 
Boer independence; and, after the outbreak of the World War, 
he led a rebellion against the British empire, which was sup- 
pressed 111 six montlis Another old Boer general, General 
Hertzog, who was originally a member of the South African 
jiaidji and a member of Botha’s cabinet in the Union, developed 
the view in the years just before the war that South Afiuca 
came first in Boer sentiment, and that South Africa need not 
noc(*,s,sai‘ily be at war when the empire "was at war Although 
this was an aeadomic question in 1912 when Hertzog raised it, 
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lie was removed from the cabinet and lie then i'onuded a new 
political party, the Nationalist party 

During the course of the war tlicre uas much discontent in 
South Africa The sale of the wool clip to the government in 
1917, while 55 per cent above the 1913-1914 price, was below 
that of I91G, and below the prices in the open inurket Since 
those who sold in the open market could get no transportation, 
the greatest discontent spread among the Untcli wool ranchers 
Hertzog, who had leinaincd neutral during tlie rebellion of 
De Wet, now appealed to the discontented Dutch with Ins 
Nationalist party. In 1918 Hertzog adopted the Wilsonian and 
Allied statements and declarations about self-determination and, 
basing' his case on them, went to Europe to ask the peace con- 
ference for the freedom of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
State 111 reply to him General Smuts, now Prime Minister of 
the Union, hacked by a coalition of the South African party 
and the Unionists, declared that, as a result of the representa- 
tion of the dominion delegates at Paris, “we have received a 
position of absolute equality and freedom not only among the 
other states of the empire, but among tlic olher nations of the 
world ” “The doctrine that Parliament was tlio sovereign legis- 
lature for the empire no longer held good ’’ “As a result of the 
conference m Pans, the dommions m tlie fninrt' would in regard 
to foreign affairs deal Ihrongli tlieir omi rej)i’es('n1,a1 ives The 
dominions of the empire would in tlie future, tlu'i'orore, stand on 
a basis of absolute equality.’' Ilerlzog at oneo took up the gage 
that Smuts tliiew down If these st.iicmeuls were 1rue, South 
Africa was even free to leave the empire, and Ilerlzog, aban- 
doning independence for the Transvaal and Orange River State, 
began to demand tlie separalion of all of South Afi'ica from the 
empire Tliis was the real issue in a senes of cleetion contests 
between Smuts and Hortziog, and, as Ilerlzog gradually mod- 
erated the immediacy of the event of separatum and insisted 
only on the right of separation. Ids cause grew stronger. 
Already in the election of 1919 las Nationalist party had the 
largest number of seats in the legislature held by any single 
party, but he was kept from office five years longm- by a coali- 
tion, and later a merger, of the Unionists and South African 
parties. In 1924, by uniting with tlie South African Labor 
party* he won control of Ihe legislature and heeame Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa While lie jnished sepa- 
ration as an immediate issue into the hackgronnd, he main- 
tained the right of the Union to secede, if il jileaseiL 
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Tlie most significant stop m tlie direetiou oC separation was 
the refusal of South Africa, in the fall of 1933, to follow Great 
Britain aiul the rest of the British empire off the gold standard 
Although tlu' reteiilion of the gold basis reduced somewhat the 
burden of South African interest payments in London, it had 
serious roaclions on trade with Rhodesia and, through the de- 
rangement of hiiidviiig coiinectums with London, upon her chief 
exports to New York and Amsterdam The interest of South 
Africa in gold production was a factor in the situation, but it is 
hard to avoid interpreting the move partly as a gesture of 
national independence 

Even at lliat South Africa soon came into line and adjusted 
her currency to the new value of the pound As a further move 
in the direction of tlie independence of South Africa, Hertzog 
has insisted that in the future the govexaior general must he a 
South African, iioiiiiiiated by the ministry of the dominion On 
tlie other liand the South Africans have begun to realize that 
Africa is still a pawn in European diplomacy, that with Abys- 
sniia a victim of Italy and witli Germany clauioriiig for a return 
of Tangaiijaka territory. South Africa’s own resources ni the 
gold liclds may t('mpt some European power So while insisting 
on her own frendom of decision the Union 1ms clearly shown 
her purpose, to cooperate with the Commonwealth and with 
Groat Britain in matters of defense. As General Ilei'tzog said 
roeoutly, “Tliore is no nation among the nations of the woild 
today that is ready to do what Britain is prepared to do for ns, 
and there is not one nation that has done what Britain has done 
for us.” Even the radicals who talk most of a republic have 
adopted as their slogan, ‘ ‘ A republic, but not necessarily in onr 
time. ’ ’ 


Australia and Canada 

The nationalist spirit in the empire has expressed itself in 
less open political forms in Canada and Australia , but even here 
words wore used in the treaty debates very much like those of 
General Smuts, and the new dominion tariffs are much less 
favorable to Great Britain than their previous tariffs have been 
In Australia the depression found the state and common- 
wealth governments heavily in debt, as a result of ill-considered 
loans. In order to make possible the balance of trade in favor of 
Australia through which the requisite interest payments might 
be cffeclcd, the Australians embarked upon a policy of the limi- 
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tation of all imports These restrictive measures took Llie form 
of a high protective tariff The tariff was all the more readily 
accepted by the people of the commonwealtli snice there was 
among them a keen desire to eiieonrage maiinraotiiung industry 
in Australia and to become independent, as far as possible, of 
the rest of the world in the matter of maniiJ'actnrc'd goods. In 
their new tariff schedules the Australians gave prefoiential rates 
to British goods, though it seemed that oven among British goods 
the Australians were willing to take only those items, such as 
heavy iron and steel wares, which they could not fabricate them- 
selves. It seemed to be the intention to cut off foreign purchases 
altogether. 

It was soon discovered, however, that this restrictive policy 
ruined the market for Australian wool in foreign countries. 
Consequently special trade agreements have been negotiated with 
Belgium, Czeelio-Slovakia, and France 

In Canada racial qnestions have been in the forefront ever 
since the British annexed the province of Canada with its 
French population in 1763 In the Quebec act of 1774, the 
French Canadian population, which at that time lived chiefly in 
the country south of the St. Lawrence and up t!ie valley of the 
Richelieu and Chaudiere Rivers, received special guarantoes of 
its religious and cultural po.sition Among llie Freneli Cana- 
dians the French speech and tlie Roman Catholic church, thus 
protected, maintained a vigoious life As the French Cana- 
dians, during the nineteenth century, oecupu'd i,lie torritorj'' 
north of the St. Lawrence and the nortlieni half of the valley 
of the Ottawa River, tliat country became French also. The 
land to the north of Lake Ontario was settled by Bnglisli colo- 
nists. The separation of the English-, speaking province of On- 
tario from French-speaking Quebec in 1791 aided the process 
of the maintenance of French culture In t,he British North 
America act of 1867 the French Canadians of Quebec obtained 
new guarantees of their special cultural privileges 

■When the provinces to the west of Ontario were opened to 
settlement, so eager was the Canadian government to secure 
immigrants that racial guarantees very much like those already 
given to the French Canadians were extended to all sorts of 
racial groups, such as Germans, Icelanders, Roumanians, and 
Poles. British Columbia was settled chiefly by those of English 
race; but the prairie provinces became a crazy (piilt of racial 
groups, settled in compact areas, armed with pledges and guar- 
antees of privileges for their different cultures. 
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By the heginning of the World War the Dominion of Canada 
was perliajiM half Engliwli. More than a quarter of the popu- 
lation AvaH hh-eiich and almost another quarter was divided 
among many racial sloeks ’'Phc lukewarm support accorded to 
the Avar hy 1lie, racial mniorilies ahuinod the English officials at 
OttaAva The German .settlers ni the prairie proAdnec.s, for ex- 
ample, Averi' .some1 lines niieertain in their allcgianee and some- 
time, s belonged to pi(d,i,stic si'ets Avliose heliefs forbade partici- 
pation in military activities Tlic Ereneh Ganadians look little 
interest in the AA'ar, since they resented the treatmenl of the 
Eoman Catholic clinrch by the atheistic Proneli Eepublic 
French jiriests openly advised their people to take no part in a 
war AA'hich did not concei'ii them A moA'ement knoAvii as re- 
francisatimi Avas founded to eliminate everything British from 
French Canadian life. 

When the Avar Avas over there Avas a concerted movement to 
encourage British immigration, so as to sAvamp the various 
racial mniori1,ie.s and make the dominion truly British During 
the 1920’s thousands of assisted British immigrants arrived m 
Canada, and hy 1929 the British authorities began to feel that 
they had solved the racial problem. 

But in reality they had not done so. For they had merely 
alarmed the various racial stocks, tiartieuUirly the French Ca- 
nadians, Avho began vigorously to combat any program of 
AngliciKation. Their chief weapon was their fecundity. It is 
no accident that the Dionne quintuplets are Froneh Canadian: 
nor is it any accident that they were born in Callender, Ontario 
For as the French Canadian population grew it expanded out 
of Quebec into Ontario, passing almost in a circle around the 
English settlements and leaving them as a kind of island sur- 
rounded by French Canadian country. Moreover, when the de- 
pression broke, many of the British who had been assisted to 
come to the dominion during the 1920 's returned to England be- 
cause they could not make a living in the new land. The net 
re.sult was that the balance was more heavily weighted against 
things British than ever before. 

This situation was symbolized by the results of the Quebec 
elections of 1936 in Avhich a radically French Canadian nation- 
a]i.st party won control of the provincial legislature and repu- 
diated the compromise with British culture for which the dis- 
placed Jjiberal parly had .stood The French Canadian attack on 
tliing.s Britisli, Avliotber culture, poAver corporations, oil eom- 
paiiies, or eliain stores, led certain Englislimou in Canada to 
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consjder again the question of annexation to the United States, 
where English culture is secure On the other hand, some of 
the more zealous French Canadians would like io make French 
Canada into an independent state, known as Lnurentia, leaving 
the British in control of Canada minus the Preiicli Canadian 
part of the country. 

The Reactions op Colonial Nationalism ttuon the Bkitish 

Empire 

The relations between Great Britain and her crown colonies 
and spheres of influence have not been affected by colonial 
nationalism These colonies are as firmly under British control 
as ever The net political outcome of tlie ivhole nationalist 
movement, precipitated by the South African and Irish situa- 
tions, has been a weakening of British conli'ol in India and 
Egypt, and a new conception of the British empire as far as the 
self-governing dominions are concerned The dominion minis- 
ters declared that the dominions were sister nations with Great 
Britain in a union of equals known as the Brilish Common- 
wealth of Free Nations Lord Milner, spenlcing as a minister 
of the government in July, 1919, and again in June, 1920, 
declared his acceptance of tins point ol' view in the following 
words. “There is no kind of authority which in practice, what- 
ever may he the theory of the constitution, tlic Parliament and 
people of the United Kingdom claim any longer to exercise 
over the Parliamenis and peoples of the self-governing domin- 
ions We J'rankly accept the position that we are partner na- 
tions of equal status ” There was, he said, “Out and out equal 
partnership between the United Kingdom and the dominions ” 
In foreign policy, he went on to say, the crown should take no 
action unless advised thereto by each responsible government 
of the group of states Unanimity in the group was necessary to 
declare a war in which the empire was involved. In matters re- 
lating to one dominion, the crown would act on the advice of 
the dominion concerned At the Imperial Conference of 1926 a 
more formal statement to the same affect was drawn up, and a 
detailed scheme for the reorganization of the relations of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations was elab- 
orated for executive and legislative action. 

In 1931 the Statute of Westminster gave full legal form to 
these suggestions. In the future no change is to be made in 
the succession to the British crown without the assent of the 
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Parliamenis of ilie donuiaons, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, the Irish Free State, and Newfoundland, as well 
as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. In tlie future no 
law made hy the British Parliament is to be effective “other- 
wise than at the request and with the consent of that dominion ” 
No laws made in the future hy the doininions are to he invalid 
on the ground that they are repugnant to the law of England 

Even before this statnin was passed the dominions began to 
maintain their own niiiiisters abroad and to negotiate treaties 
on their own aeeounl, as Canada had already done in the Bel- 
gian-Canadian treaty and in the Halibut Fisheries treaty with 
the United States. 

The abdication of Edward VIII provided an occasion for con- 
sultation under the Statute of Westminster between the British 
government and the governments of the dominions King Ed- 
ward YIII raised with Mr. Baldwin, the British premier, the 
qnc.slion of his marriage with Mrs Simpson Mr Baldwin 
passed on to the dominion governments the information essential 
to their full understanding of the problem and recpiested from 
111 cm their views to help the Britush cabinet in deciding wliat 
advice sbonld be given to the King The dominion governments 
were J'onnd to he nnaiiimously opposed to the idea of a morgan- 
atic marriage, the very suggestion of ivliich in itself was equiva- 
lent to a confession that the woman in question was not being 
considered as queen. After this preliminary consultation, the 
dominion governments wore requested by Mr Baldwin to give 
tlieir formal advice to the King The governments of Australia 
and South Africa advised the King directly that a morganatic 
marriage was impossible. The government of Canada com- 
municated through Mr Baldwin, and sent a second communica- 
tion through the governor general. 

After the abdication of Edward VIII had been published, it 
was raliiled by the British Parliament The preamble of the 
Declaration of Abdication act recites the assent of the four 
dominions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, and this assent was specifically ratified, either at once 
or later, by the Parliaments of Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. Ireland’s action in the crisis has already been re- 
ferred to. 

A more serious and practical manifestation of the natidnalist 
movement has shown itself on the economic side of relations 
betweoii Great Britain and her dominions The dominions have 
long had tariffs, even against Great Britain, but by virtue of 
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lorolcrential rates on Britisli goods, Great Britain has held a 
large share of the dominions markets against i’oreign traders 
But the dominions, like all slales hnhned with the virus of 
economic nationalism, are desirous of developing industries of 
their own; and in the tariff policy ol the doiniiiions since the 
war the general tendency iias been to reduce the British prel'er- 
enee and to raise tariff rates against all imports. 

The British people have taken in hand ineasures to tie the 
empire economically more strongly together Thie British pre- 
liinhiary tariff of 1931 exempted dominion prodiiets from duties, 
and the definitive tariff of 1932 exempted dominion goods until 
after the meeting of the imperial couferenee at Ottawa in Inly, 
3932. At tins conference closer imperial unity was arranged 
for through the development of preferences for colonial products 
in British markets. Preferences for British products in the 
dominion markets were put on a more .satisfactory basis, but 
fewer concessions were made by the dominions Ilian the British 
had hoped for The question of imperial preference ivas again 
taken np by the premiers of the dominions in the conference 
held after tlie coronation of George VI in May, 1937 

Even if the imperial connection should ever cease to be Im- 
portant from the point of view of trade, the doiniiiioiiH must 
long continue to need capital Tim established ennneetioiis by 
which eapilal has continued to be supplied by 1ho mother conn- 
try to the dominions, as ivcll as to the erown colonies, ivill long 
make the bond lietween Great Britain and her dependeneies of 
value not only to the British, but even more so to the colonials. 
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